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CHILD  CARE 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,  1989 

House  of  Reprksentatives, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
.  Washington,  DC. 

The  commttee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:40  a.m.,  in  Kocm  2175, 
Raybum  House  Office  femlding,  Hon.  Augustus  F.  HawkiM  [Chair- 
man], presiding. 

Membera  present:  Representatives  Hawkins,  Miller  of  California, 
Murphy  Kildee,  Martinez,  Hayes  of  Dlinois,  Sawyer,  Paynebf  New 

Goodhng,  Petn,  Itoukema,  Gimderson,  Bartlett,  Tauke,  Fawell 
Henry,  Grandy,  and  Ballenger.  ^"weu. 

Staff  present:  Susan  McGuire,  staff  director;  Carole  Stringer,  leg- 
wlative  analyst;  Ricnard  Johnson,  general  coimsel;  Eugene  Sof^, 
budget  coimsel;Jacic  Jennmgs,  counsel;  Gail  Perry,  legislative  asso^ 
ciate,  Knstina  Moore,  assistant  to  the  general  counsel;  Andy  Hart- 
man,  minonty  staff  director;  Carol  Lamb-Behrer,  minority  profes- 
sional staff  member;  Beth  Buehlmann,  minority  education  coordi- 
wE  Selm^r,  minority  professional  staff  member;  and 
Susan  Wilhelm,  staff  director.  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources 
calledto°order  ^"^^^       Co?»*ni<;tee  on  Education  and  Labor  is 

The  hearing  this  morning  begins  the  process  of  developing  legis- 
^1°1^A  ^"V^      count'T's  most  pressing  issuM,  that  of 

the  child  care  crisis.  As  chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, 1  am  firmly  committed  to  working  out  a  consensus  on  leeis- 
lation  which  can  be  enacted  this  session  of  Congress.  I  am  undeTno 
illusions  that  this  process  will  be  easy.  We  know  that  the  wire  of 
^  ^  emotionally  charged  issue,  that  there  are  funda- 
mental differences  on  the  appropriate  role  of  Government  in  sup- 
portmg  such  care,  and  diTerences  on  the  approaches  to  providing 

But  I  think  we  have  broad  agreement  that  the  time  is  right  for  a 
federal  rem^  to  this  concern,  and  out  of  that  we  know  that  par- 
ente  have  difficulties  fmdmg  good  child  care.  According  to  a  recent 
Barna  poU,  today  45  percent  of  the  labor  force  is  female  and  2  out 
of  3  new  jobs  is  likely  to  be  filled  by  women  over  the  next  decade 
as  the  economy  expands  and  the  work  force  grows.  Presently,  10 
miUion  Chilian  V  .ider  the  age  of  6  need  child  care  services:  De- 
spite the  difficulty  experienced  by  parents  in  finding  good  care  and 
n!il„^Q^KnA°  economic  benefits  for  businesses  whicR  get  involved, 
only  3,500  emplovers  out  of  6  million  provide  some  form  of  child 
care  support  for  their  employees. 

(1) 
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On  January  3, 1  introduced  the  proposed  C!hild  Development  and 
Education  Act  of  1989,  H.R.  3,  with  the  intention  of  usmg  it  as  a 
vehicle  for  craftaiig  Illation  ¥dth  bipartisan  support  an:*  incorpo- 
rating the  best  thinking  of  the  experts  m  the  field.  The  proposal 
.which  I  introduced  emphasizes  educational  development  rather 
than  custodial  care,  targets  resource  to  those  most  in  need  of  serv- 
ices and  least  able  to  atford  quility  care»  and  builds  on  existing 
^  programs  of  proven  effectiveness.  By  utilizing  programmatic  re- 
quirements of  current  law,  the  proposal  incorporates  existmg  non- 
discrimination provisions  and  aims  to  avoid  reopening  the  church- 
state  issue.  ,     .       ,  ,1 

In  cqnyening  these  full  committee  hearmgs,  I  encourage  all 
membeifiB  of  the  committee  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  on 
child  cat^  legislation.  I  intend  that  the  development  of  this  l^isla- 
tion  shall  be  based  cn  broad  consultation  witii  all  of  the  affected 
groups  and  organizations.  While  time  may  not  permit  all  who  seek 
to  be  heard  to  testify  in  public  hearings,  I  can  assure  everyone  con- 
cerned that  we  are  open  to  their  views  and  welcome  their  sugges- 
tions. 

This  morning,  the  committee  will  hear  from  a  group  of  widely  re- 
sifected  experts  in  the  child  care  field,  and  we  look  forward  to  these 
experts  to  give  us  a  better  tmderstanding  of  the  current  child  care 
needs  and  to  explore  poUpy  options. 

Before  that  time,  however,  let  me  yield  to  several  members.  And 
before  that  may  I  again  emphasize  that  the  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced is  not  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  bill.  We  are  not  opposing 
biUs,  we  are  simply  trying  to  reach  a  consensus  on  the  committee. 
We  are  trj'ing  to  reach  a  consensus  that  will  include  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  and  to  incorporate  into  whatever  is  finallv 
agreed  to  by  this  committee  the  best  that  there  is  in  all  of  the  vari- 
ous proposals. 

Now  may  I  at  this  time  yield  to  the  ranking  minority  member, 
Mr.  Goodling?  ,      ,     .  . 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  jom 
you  in  having  this  series  of  hearings  on  the  important  topic  of  child 
care.  Last  year  child  care  came  of  age  as  a  policy  issue  of  national 
significance.  In  CongreF:*,  on  the  campaign  trial,  and  in  homes 
across  the  coimtry  child  care  waij  much  discussed.  While  there  is 
not  a  consensus  at  the  present  time  as  to  the  exact  means  by  which 
the  Federal  Government  should  assist  families  securing  quality 
child  care,  there  does  seem  to  be  a  general  agreement  that  there  is 
a  Federal  role.  ,   ^  , 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  we  will  hear  a  great  deai  about 
many  of  the  specific  issues  involved  in  the  child  care  debate.  In 
fact,  tonight,  I  suppose.  President  Bush  will  talk  about  his  own 
child  care  Dioposal.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  high- 
light just  a  few  issues  that  are  of  specific  interest  to  me. 

First,  I  believe  that  it  is  vitaily  important  that  rjiy  Federal 
policy  on  child  care  encourage  the  integration  of  children  from 
poor,  middle  income  and  wealthy  income  families.  It  would  be  a 
tragedy,  in  my  estimation,  if  there  is  a  problem  with  Head  Start; 
part  of  that  problem,  if  the  effect  of  our  policies  was  to  s^^ate 
poor  children  in  a  certain  type  of  care  and  not  work  toward  inte- 
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gmted  cluld  care  syatems.  This  should  be  our  goal  in  chUd  care  pro- 
yided-by  busmesses,  government,  and  the  private  sector 
/^OUier  issues  I  am  concerned  ab^ut  include  parental  choice,  the 
^volvement  of  businesses,  and  coordmation  at  the  local  level. 

And  I  look  forward  to  the  nearings  and  working  with  you  and  all 
members  to  brmg  about  a  desirable  program. 

Oiairman  lUwKms.  I  would  like  to  yield  next  to  Mr.  Kildce,  the 
cliairman  of  the  Human  Resources  Subcommittee.  And  may  I  say 
m  connection,  that  Mr.  Kildee  has  certainly  worked  tirelessly  to 
bring  child  <»re  Illation  to  fruition.  He  has  graciously  concurred 
in  holding  these  hearings  irasmuch  as  they  do  cover  several  sub- 
committees.  I  welcome  the  ,ontribution  that  he  has  made  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him,  and  certainly  at  this  time  would 
like  to  have  Mr.  Kildee  express  himself  in  any  way  that  he  mav 
wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Kildee? 

Mr.  Knj>EE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  pleased  to  join 
you  this  mommg  to  discuss  national  child  care  policy.  I  also  am 
grateful  to  your  commitment  and  dedication  to  addressing  the 
needs  of  child  care  in  our  coimtry. 

Chad  care  is  an  issue  which  only  becomes  more  urgent  as  time 
losses.  It  IS  more  urgent  this  year  than  it  was  last  year.  And  with 
the  groundwork  that  we  did  lay  in  the  100th  Congress,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  will  successfully  address  this  important  national  issue 
this  year- As  Jimmy  Durante  said,  everyone  is  in  on  the  act  right 
now.  T^e  msident  is  in  on  the  act,  and  we  welcome  that  action  on 
his  part.  Whatever  is  proposed  we  can  certainly  look  at,  and  hope- 
fuUy  come  up  with  a  packiage  of  good  child  care  bills. 

From  the  beginning,  however,  I  have  felt  that  any  child  care  bill 
miMt  contaui  Quiee  essential  elements.  Krst,  it  must  help  parents 
Mid  children  obtemf^d  aflfo-i  child  care.  Many  parents  cannot  do 
that  now.  Sec<mQ,  atn  must:  also  increase  the  supply  of  child  care 
There  is  a  vast^hortage  of  that  out  there.  And^third,  it  must  ad^ 
dreis  the  question  of  quality  of  child  care.  There  are  not  only 
horror  stones  out  there,  there  is  sometunes  just  a  lack  of  any 
meamngful  child  care  and  all  we  have  is  just  ware^.ousing  of  chil- 
dren. ^ 

Clearly,  a  coniprehensive  approach  is  necessary  if  Federal  policy 
IS  to  be  successful  m  addressmg  these  key  issues.  Tlu-oughout  my 
entire  workmg  hfe  is  both  as  a  taacher  and  as  an  elected  official  I 
have  sought  to  advance  the  basic  principle  that  government  should 
help  evenrone  but  especially  those  who  are  most  vulnerable  in  our 
society.  And  the  very  youn^  and  the  very  old  are  very  often  the 
most  vuhierable.  This  principle  has  been  my  guide  throughout  the 
child  care  debate  and  was  a  key  factor  m  my  decision  to  introduce 
the  Act  for  Better  Child  Care. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  jomed  m  the  mtroduction  of  that  bill  by  a 
vast  array  of  people  in  the  Congress,  representing  various  philoso- 
phies and  both  parties.  Representative  Olympia  Snowe,  from 
Mame,  is  a  chief  cosponsor  of  that  bill. 

The  Act  for  Better  Child  Care  was  tho  first  comprehensive  child 
care  legislation  before  the  Congress  in  over  16  years.  It  is  based 
upon  the  concept  that  all  society  benefits  when  government  helps 
strengthen  the  family.  The  ABC  bill  is  certainly  a  pro-family  IrfU 


It  also  seeks  to  build  upon  existing  State  and  local  efforts  by 
making  the  Federal  Government  a  partner  in  these  efforts  to 
ensure  the  availability  of  affordable.quidity  care.  Most  importantly, 
However,  it  addresses  each  of  the  three  components  which  are  cm- 
icial  io  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  national  child  care 
policy.  .Seven^'five  percent  of  all  ABC  funds  flow  throiigh  States  to 
help  low-  ana  moderate-income  parents  pay  for  child  care  at  the 
inarket:rat6  on  a  slicling  fee  scale. 

We  learned  during  .previous  hearing  of  the  great  diversity 
within  the  existing  child  care  network*  From  the  b^;inning,  ABC 
Has^irecognized  that  diversity  by  permitting  funds  to  be  used  for 
care  .provided.by  family  day  care  provides,  bv  for-profit  and  not-for- 
j^rofit  centers,  by  8chool4>a8ed.  provides,  and  by  group  care  provid- 
eiB..  And  I  think  we  have  to  recoame  the  structure  that  already 
enffts  out  there  when  we  address  tihe  question  of  child  care.  That  is 
very  important.  We  had  difficulties  with  that  last  year,  but  we 
hi^ve  to  face  up  to  those  difficulties.  One  of  the  things  we  have  to 
recognize  is,  if  there  is  a  structure  out  there,  then  we  have  to  be 
aware  of  that. 

We  learned  that  empowering  families  t'^  meet  their  child  care 
noeds  involves  more  than  just  making  care  more  affordable.  It  in- 
volves supporting  efforts  to  expand  the  availability  of  the  resource 
and  refenal  services.  Many  parents  have  no  idea  where  they  can 
secure  child  care.  It  involves  providing  grants  to  potential  child 
care  providers  to  increase  the  supply  of  quality  programs  parents 
have  to  dioose  among. 

It  also  involves  establishing  training  programs  and  requiring 
miwimiiin  levels  of  training  to  help  insure  care^^vers  have  the 
tools  to  provide  adequate  child  care.  One  of  the  great  things  in 
Head  Start  is  that  we  required  training^  and  in  Head  Start  we  nave 
never  found  a  documented  case  of  cmid  labuse sbecause  of  that 
training.  Training  is  an  essential  element  in  toy  cUld  care  propos- 
al we  have.  '  '     *  '  ♦ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  we  both  approach  the  needs  of  child 
care  with  good  will  and  a  isense  of  urgency,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  that  good  will  and  that  sense  of  urgency  will  enable  us  to  send 
a  bill  to  the  President's  dask  this  year. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 

Before  calling  on  the  first  witness,  the  chair  would  certainly  rec- 
ognize any  other  members  who  have  an  opening  statement. 
Mr.  Petri? 

Mr.  PffTRi.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  for  holding 
this  hearing  on  this  important  subject  so  early  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress. I  will  be  most  interested  to  learn  what  the  various  witnesses 
m  these  hearings  will  have  to  say,  but  at  the  outset  I  would  like  to 
make  clear  that  I  think  we  should  bring  to  this  issue  several  funda- 
mental principles. 

First,  whatever  money  we  might  decide  to  spend  to  help  families 
with  children  I  think  we  should  give  directly  to  the  parents.  In 
fact,  my  preference  would  be  to  give  every  last  dime  directly  to  the 
parents. 

Second,  it  should  be  up  to  the  parents  to  decide  what  kind  of  care 
their  chil  iren  will  receive,  not  any  government  agency  anywhere. 


Third,  it  IS  fundamentally  wrong  to  diflcriminate  against  people 
who  ^xare  for  their  own  children  in  favor  of  dual-earner  couples  and 
others  who  other  people  to  care  for  their  children.  Those  who 
rare  for  toeu:  own  children  for^o  jTicome  to  do  so,  work  just  as 
hard  as  those  who  work  outside  thj  home,  and  often  make  the 
greatest  economic  sacrifices.  Any  pn^am  to  help  people  with  chU- 
teen  that  discnmmates  against  those  who  work  in  the  home  denies 
the  value  of  that  work  and  is  fundamentally  imfair. 

^Rn^y,  any  money  we  spend  in  this  area  should  be  concentrated 
at  the  lowest  end  of  the  income  scale;  that  is,  on  the  working  poor. 

For  ^  these  reasons  I  start  out  with  the  belief  that  the  simplest, 
naost  efficient,  and  fairest  way  to  help  working  poor  people  with 
chilcfren  is  to  supplement  their  wages  directly,  accordk«  to  the 
number  of  children,  through  an  expansion  of  the  existing  earned 
mcome  tax  credit  Then  the  parents  can  decide  how  to  spend  that 
money,  whether  for  child  care,  food,  clothing,  or  the  other  things 
that  children  need.  In  other  words,  "power  to  the  people"  should  be 
our  battle  cry. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  my  view  that,  looked  at  m  this  way,  the 
.  ^  gwe  issue  IS  really  closely  related  to  the  minimum  wage 
issue.  There,  too,  our  main  purpose  is  to  help  working  poor  families 
with  children.  In  the  child  care  case  we  focus  on  just  one  of  the 
costs  of  havmg  children:  the  need  to  look  after  them.  In  the  mmi- 
mum  wage  case  we  are  concerned  with  all  the  costs  of  havmg  chil- 
dren. But  the  basic  problem  is  the  same:  economic  need  varies  by 
family  size  and  wages  don't.  So  we  need  to  supplement  the  wages  of 
lower  skilled  workers  with  children. 

In  the  near  future  I  plan  to  introduce  a  bill  that  will  expanH  the 
earned  mcome  tax  credit  in  ways  that  will  at  the  same  tune  give 
the  fairest  help  to  people  for  child  care  needs  and  give  more  help  to 
more  poor  fanulies  that  really  need  it  than  would  an  increase  in 
ttie  mmimum  wage,  without  causing  harmful  aids  effects  in  the 
fom  of  lost  jobs  for  the  least  skilled  and  h^her  mflation. 

If  we  are  really  serious  about  helping  people,  I  think  we  should 
tocus  our  attention  on  such  a  proposal. 

Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Petri.  Any  oth^r?  Mr. 

Miller? 

Mr.  MnjLKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend  you  for 
holdmg  these  hearings  this  early  in  the  session  so  that  we  have  the 
best  opportumty  to  report  out  legislation  affecting  child  care.  I 
want  to  asjsociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  Mr 
Kildee,  and  commend  him  for  all  of  his  work.  Unfortunately,  I  am 
not  gomg  to  be  able  to  stay  for  the  hearing  because  of  the  meeting 
of  our  Labor  Management  Subcommittee  on  pensions. 

But  before  I  leave,  I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that  the  panel 
lil^lL  assembled  here  this  morning  is  as  good  as  you  can 
possib^jcifet  on  the  subject  of  child  care.  Dr.  Zigler  has  as  much  ex- 
pertise as  anyone  in  the  Nation,  and  has  given  as  much  thought  to 
tins  issue.  Dr.  PhaUps  has  been  especially  helpful  to  our  Seleci 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and  Families  in  addressing  some  of 
the  public  pohcy  issues  surrounding  considerations  of  child  care  op- 
tions. My  apologies  to  them,  and  to  other  members  of  the  panel,  for 
my  mabihty  to  stey  here,  but  I  had  asked  for  these  hearings  uo- 
staurs  and  now  I  have  to  attend  them. 
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Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Any  other  members  seeking  recc^^tion  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too,  have  to  apologize  for 
haying  to  skip  out  at  this  time.  Oiur  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee will  be  holding  its  first  organization  meeting  this  morning 
at  10,  and  I  must  be  there.  But  I  can't  think  of  anvthing  more  im- 

Kortant  than  the  subject  before  us,  and  I  will,  hopefully,  get  back  to 
ear  eome  of  the  testimonv.  We  have  started  to  review  what  has 
been^said  previously,  and,  hopefully,  we  can  come  up  with  what  is 
beet  for  ttie  American  family. 

Mr.  MaL.  aez,  Mr.  Chairman? 
Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Martinez? 

Mr,  Martinez.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to  make  a 
statement,  but  since  . other  members  are  apologizing  for  leaving,  I 
<mi  going  to  have  to  apologize  for  leaving  also.  I  have  to  attend  the 
same  meeting  as  Mr.  r^yne. 

Chairman  HAWKIN8.  Well,  don't  everybody  leave,  you  know.  You 
are  supposed  to  be  interested  in  child  care. 

nUiUgnter.] 

Mr.  Martinsz.  I  think  it  is  a  shame  because  this  is  such  an  im- 
portant iseue  and,  although  Congress  has  struggled  with  it  before,  I 
think  as  you  said  in  your  opening  statement,  the  time  is  right.  Mr. 
Kildee  said  that  everybody  is  in  on  the  act.  I  just  hope  that  act 
doesn't  turn  out  to  be  a  song  and  dance  as  it  has  in  the  past.  I 
think  there  are  some  crucial  needs  out  here  that  have  to  be  met. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  wonder  if  the  panels  would  touch  on  is 
the  idea  that  is  fostered  by  many  of  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  that  somehow  parents,  grandparents  and  family 
and  relatives  will  suffice  if  given  the  proper  incentive.  I  think  that 
they  are  not  being  realistic  because  there  are  many,  many  single 
parent  families  who  do  not  have  relatives  cr  parents  or  grandpar- 
ents l^  ho  can  fill  that  void  and  are  in  desperate  need.  If  they  aren't 
going  to  become  a  greater  liability  and  end  up  on  our  welfare  rolls 
as  a  cost  to  the  ta^>ayer,  I  think  that  these  things  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed, somewhere  in  that  compromise  that  Mr.  Goodling  tallied 
about.  I  realize  Mr.  Goodling  is  one  of  those  members  who  is  very 
sincere  and  will  compromise  in  order  to  work  out  a  package  that 
would  be  beneficial  to  all,  and  I  in  no  way  mean  to  demean  his  po* 
sition  or  stotements  that  he  made.  But  I  think  that  is  something 
that  must  be  included  in  that  compromise.  If  in  the  end  we  are  to 
do  any  good,  it  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  sincere  compromise. 

TkaxSi  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Any  other  members  seeking  recognition?  If 
not.  Dr.  Edward  Zigler,  Director  of  the  Yale  Busn  Center  is  oxxr 
first  witness. 

Dr.  Zigler,  we  look  forward  to  your  testimony  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  it,  and  I  am  sure  others  haye  likewise.  May  I — 
not  directing  it  directly  to  you.  Dr.  Zigler,  but  may  I  at  this  time 
announce  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  to  try  to  confine 
the  members  to  the  6-minute  rule.  We  have  requested  that  the  wit- 
nesses consume  no  more  tlian  15  minutes.  We  would  like  to  be  able 
to  question  them  and  to  complete  the  agenda  today.  We  will  try  to 
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^pedite  the  hearing  as  much  as  possible  and  tir  to  conform  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  miles.  «  i-iy  ro  coniorm  as 

beS?8ubmiSS*tin  T^*?"'!^*^*  statements  that  have 
Deen  submitted  will  be  entered  m  the  record  in  their  entirety  ius' 

^vSr  If  been  orally  given  to  the  coSS  S 

3       hf^?!^^^*"*?  P®"°^  not  witnesses 

^en'StWst^l  just  as  if  it  is  an  official  document 

With  that,  Dr.  Zigler,  we  look  forward  to  your  testimony.  And  we 
appreciate  your  appeanng  before  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OP  EDWARD  P.  ZIGLER,  STERLING  PROFESSOR  OF 
SS'-SSr  ^  WRECTOR,  BUSH  CElSIrm  SdEVE^ 
OPMENT  AND  SOCUL  POLICY,  YALE  UNIVERSITY 
Mr..  Zigler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
th^C  ^^^^^        distinguished  members  of  the  committee, 
JSf^ionf ^J^^       y°"      concerns  ab^t 

JS^  if  iil^  ^"^^  '^^^  ^       my  thoughts  on 

how,  as  a  Nation,  we  can  respond  to  the  problem  e  « 

'^""'^  °^  hearings  and  those  held  during  the  100th 
Congress,  numerous  vntnesses  testified  to  the  need  for  child  cars 
f£i  wiT-^  ^  ^"^^^  magnitude  of  the  problem  and  the  fart 
that  we  have  reached  a  crisis  stage.  Today,  there  is  an  extreme 
shortage  of  good  quaUty  and  affordable  child  care  servi<S.  What  il 
of  even  greater  concern,  we  have  no  child  care  system  within 

T^  ^Z  T  ''"^  *°  «"^*y       availabUity  of  senT- 

ices.  I  see  it  as  a  nonnsystem  out  there.  j     oci  v 

^e  situation  will  not  impi  without  intervention;  it  can  only 
tecome  worse  as  more  mothers  work  and  more  children  need  day 
care.  In  a  decade  from  now  we  wiU  have  26  miUion  children  or 
S?rTrt*r  of '^^ifdren,  who  have  either  a  motheror  Sh  a 
f  workforce,  and  these  children  will  be  in 

some  type  of  out-of-home  care. 

'^^^^^^       grow  up  to  be  healthy  and  productive 

s2fnrL°ScMd  t?^'^'^  ^^'^  '""'^^  - 

f«iL?f/i^  ^  ^^^^*y'  whether  it  is  a  center  or  a 

tamily  day  care  home,  is  an  environment  in  which  children  spend  a 

°l\^f^  "^^'y  ^«y-  We  know  f?om  ye^S  of 
research  that  the  child's  environment  is  a  major  determinant  of 
the  development  of  children.  Environments  caS  be  on  a 

contmuum  of  quality  from  good  to  bad.  There  arfcSfSgJi? 
ents  which  are  needed  for  a  good  quality  environment.  If  the  envi- 
ronment IS  lackmg  m  these  ingredients,  if  it  is  of  "oor  quality  chil- 
dren's development  will  be  compromised.  quan^y,  cnii 

PVP^  wf®^^  "®  ^  indication  that  there  is  an  awareness  at 

*°  policy-makers  and  developmental  ex- 
f^&^Y  f ^development  of  tens  of  thousands  of  children^ 
indeed  already  bemg  compromised  as  wo  sit  here  todav  There  ar*» 

Ei'fJ^iCT^        ^  quality  to  fittinS 

Many  famihes  have  no  choice  but  to  place  their  children  in  facili- 
ties which  are  inadequate.  I  have  visited  some  oftS  fecUiJii 
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and  am  left  with  grave  concern  for  the  children  I  encoimtered 

there.  ^  .   ^     , ,  xi_ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  your  efforts  to  address  the  crisis  our 
^Nation's  families  are  facing.  I  understand  that  you  introduced  the 
Child  Development  and  Education  Act  of  1989  as  a  ineans  of  devel- 
oping a  bipartisan  consensus  on  the  issue  and  identifying  the  Fed- 
eral. Government's  role  in  the  solution  to  the  child  care  problem. 
Forthatyouaretobecoimnended.  ^  n 

There  are  many  parts  of  the  bill  which  I  endorse,  specifically,  toe 
provisions  in  Title  11  for  school-based  child  care.  Like  you,  Mr. 
Chidrman,  I  believe  that  schools  have  an  important  role  to  play  m 
the  solution  to  the  child  care  problem.  The  fact  is  the  problem  has 
reached  such  crisiB  proportions  that  >ve  cannot  continue  to  address 
it  in  a  piecemeal  manner.  Rather,  ws  must  bmn  to  establish  a 
child  care  system  that  is  reliable,  cccc?8sible  to  all  children— I  com- 
mend the  concept  of  int^fration;  it  should  be  basic— a  system  that 
becomes  part  of  the  very  structure  of  society.  The  school,  which  is  a 
major  societal  institution  with  which  parents  and  children  are  fa- 
miliar, can  provide  us  with  the  structure  for  creating  such  a  child 
care  system,  enabling  us  to  offer  good  quality  care  to  aU  children. 
'  One  aspect  of  the  child  care  issue  that  the  Nation  v^  have  to 
address,  and  we  have  not  yet  done  so,  is  the  cost.  Nobody  reaUy 
seems  to  want  to  look  at  what  the  cost  of  what  we  are  talldnjg 
about  really  is.  At  present,  we  have  no  firm  figure  on  how  much  it 
would  cost  to  put  in  place  a  child  care  system,  but  we  do  know  tiiat 
the  figure  is  in  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars.  The  question  is,  how 
are  we  going  to  pay  for  it?  School-based  child  care  figure  promi- 
nency in  the  cost  issue;  we  already  have  a  trillion  dollaiB  plus  m- 
vestment  in  school  buildings  which  can  help  of&et  P^  of  the  cost 
of  child  care.  The  rest  wul  have  to  be  paid  for  as  follows:  firat, 
through  parental  fees;  second,  through  State  funds.  I  say  this  be- 
cause child  care,  like  education,  is  not  mentioned  m  the  CoMtitu- 
tion,  therefore  like  education,  child  care  must  be  primarily  a  State- 
based  system.  Finally,  besides  parental  fees  and  State  responsibil- 
ity for  child  care,  the  Federal  Government  has  an  unportant  role, 
which  is  to  subsidize  the  care  of  needy  and  handicapped  children, 
8^  it  current^  does  with  Chapter  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
kiiy  Act  and  PubUc  Law  94-142. 

I  support  a  school-based  approach  to  child  care  because  I  have 
seen  it  work.  Last  year,  I  conceptualized  a  plan  for  comprehensive, 
school-based  child  care  and  family  support  services.  This  plan  is 
known  as  the  21st  Century  School  program.  It  has  attracted  consid- 
erable attention  across  the  Nation  and  has  been  implemented  now 
in  two  States:  Missouri  and  Connecticut.  It  is  in  the  prc^a  of 
being  implemented  in  the  Columbus,  Ohio  school  district  and  State- 
wide in  Wisconsin.  ,  _  ^  .  -i  j  i 
The  21st  Century  School  program  and  Title  n  of  the  Child  Devel- 
opment and  Education  Act  have  much  in  common.  If  I  m^,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  the  committee  what  I  have  learned  from 
the  implementation  of  the  pn^ram  about  the  poesibihties  mherent 
in  school-based  child  care. 

The  21st  Century  School  program  has  five  conmonents.  first,  aU- 
day  child  care  for  3,  4  and  5-year-old  children.  Second,  before  and 
after  school  and  vacation  care  for  both  preschool  and  school-age 
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aS^S^^""  who  snend  half  day  in  kindergarten  would  spend 

♦^l?®^  ''^^       services  are  provided  in  the  school.  In  addition 

iSiSSJ  'ST  A'oSf  ^^"V  P"""^  thr^oXSch 
semws.  une  is  a  home  visitation  program  b«dnninff  in  thp  Iflst 

the  Parente-As  First  Teachers  program  in  Missouri  which  offe^ 

S??  aSJ?^^**       ^^^"^  P^'^^ote  theThiE  develop 

ment  Another  outeeach  service  is  information  and  referral  to  hefe 
^ts  with  specific  child  care  needo  such  as  nightSre  TTie  thkS 
outreach^wrvice  is  support  and  assistanco  to  feLaydS  cSe 
viders  in  the  catchment  area  of  the  school.  ^  P 

nus  latter  aspect  of  tiie  program  is  of  vital  importance.  Familv 
*^y*u^T^^,^®rs  shoulder  the  awesome  task  of  for 

te1fn^S^iuf!Jf  an  appropriate  setting  for  very  yoiSig  cl2lS 
wvfe  f^osphere,  smml  .  size,  and  in^3alized  at^ 
^^?£.m.«^H  *^  *^  of  care  of^ra  ^  conductive  to  chil<SS  de^ 
Srt,«^>,&°'!!''®'''  ^-^^y.dayjcare  providers  are  often  isola^ 
trom  tte  child  care  community.  They  need  opportunities  for  sodal 
support,  traming  and  r^pite jhat  sShool-bSS  iJSS 
can  offer  them.  In  the  2fet  Century- School  program  fMidlv  ^ 

fr''i,'T°'^^       schoTare  combSSTt;,  J^LS 
^thihe  school's  child  care  system  providing  the  hub  of  twTSt 

nrSfnliftS^i"^  child  care  program  is  based  on  developmental 
S  ^  ch^hr\^^  accumulated  over  30  years  of  work  on 
fh«f 5^?-  ^         Bpecified  certain  criteria  to  ensure 
avSlSl/M°  WJ^"^  °^        care,  that  it  is  mSe 

available  to  all  children  m  an  integr?terf  fashion  retrardless  of 
toly  income,  that  it  ia  operated  bylndividuals  who  hive  lS^w°- 

Parts  of  the  21st  Century  School  program  alreadv  exist  at  somp 

2r«?Vwn°^'^*^^  ^"■'^.^^^  NatiorWhafL  iSquTal^urthl 
21st  Century  program  are:  1)  it  offers  a  range  of  child  CM-e  and 
support  service  under  one  umbreUa  instead  of  pie<^meaW2)  fte 
Sr  «f«,«?hool-ba8ed,  proyidins  us  with  an  op^Sty  to^ 

Sfd  P^nS^^  ^^^"^  "^t^  '^^c^  ^  can  work  to  ipgraS 
and  expand  services  as  may  be  needed.  Today,  we  have  no  re^ 
^m  for  chUa  care,  but.  rather,  a  patchwork  &  SfferlS  t^  of 

TTie  t^t  of  anv  plan,  no  matter  how  good  it  is  on  paper,  can  be 

atwutUie  21st  Century  program  is  very  promising. 

t-asv,  ttie  21st  Century  School  program  has  eiyoyed  a  ereat  deal 
of  support  and  enthusiasm.  As  wTth  any  new  idea,Thl(fiL  shSe 

2tT?J  nl^°*^",f  c°^^"«-  Howeve?,  the  to! 

*®  program  has  been  overwhehning,  indicating  to  me  a 
n,^v  K^P"*  °^P^ent8  and  school! 'for  schS^  pr<S 
K?f;  J  ft?  ^  ''^"^      i?fonnation  and  assistance  inTm?le^ 
mentang  the  program  from  school  districts  in  Ohio  Wisconsir 
Plonda.  Wyoming.  Utah,  North  Caroling  (Slorado!  S^oTher 


States.  There  appears  to  be  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  school  ad- 
ministrators to  enhance  the  development  of  children  and  assist 
families  with  child  care.  ,      .     .  J     -  i 

Second,  as  I  noted  earlier,  the  program  has  already  been  miple- 
^  mented  in  two  States.  In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  the  l^la- 
ture  appropriated  $500,000  for  startup  and  operational'  support  of 
three  demonstration  prc^rams,  one  each  in  an  urban,  suburban, 
and  rural  school  district  The  Department  of  Himaan  Resources, 
whibh  in  coiyunction  with.tht  Department  of  Education  is  adminis- 
tering the  program,  is  providing  the  subsidies  for  low  income  chil- 
dren so  the  schools  can  offer  a  sUding  scale  fee  system. 

In  Missouri,  the  program  was  initiated  by  the  Supermtendents  of 
Independence  and  Platte  C!ounty  School  Districts.  Start-up  funds 
were  made  available  by  a  community  foxmdation.  Some  funds  for 
the  school-age  program  and  for  the  staff  training  were  made  avail- 
able by  the  Missouri  Department  of  Education.  This  program,  as 
you  can  see,  is  a  true  public/private  partnership  in  Missouri. 

-The  Missouri  program  has  been  in  operation  since  September  6, 
1987.  A  total  of  1,400  children  are  being  served  in  13  schools.  I  vis- 
ited the  Missouri  schools  recently.  The  programs  are  being  dehv- 
.  ered  accordmg  to  the  principles  and  criteria  I  have  identified.  The 
programs  have  yet  to  operate  oaa  sliding  scale  fee  system.  This  is 
where  the  Federal  Government,  can  help.  The  largest  problem  with 
the  school  approach  is  how  do  you  get  the  money  to  pay  for  poor 
chUdren  who  can  affoyd  no  fee- 

I  am  especially  encouraged  by  two  aspects  of  the  programs; 
namely,  parental  satisfaction  and  its  costeffectiveness.  It  appears 
that  the  school-based  child  care  prc«ram  can  operate  on  reasonable 
fees  once  start-up  costs  are  provided.  For  thejwo  school  districte 
Missouri,  start-up  costs  were  approximatelv  $180,000.  The  fees  that 
are  now  being  ch^ed  can  casuy  be  handled  by  famili^  who  Uye 
in  the  suburbs.  They  are  fees  of  $45  to  $54  a  week  for  all-day  child 
care  for  preschoolers  and  $18  a  week  for  before  and  school  school 
care.  These  fees  are  much  lower  than  the  national  average. 

In  middle<:lass  neighborhoods,  school-based  programs  can  he  self- 
supportive  on  parental  fees  within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
My  colleagues  in  Missouri  tell  me  they  will  be  in  the  black  withm 
one  year  just  on  fees  alone.  There  is  a  need,  however,  to  subsidize 
the  care  of  low-income  families.  I  would  very  much  hope  thai  this 
is  where  the  Federal  Government  would  step  in. 

The  21st  Century  School  plan,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  long-term 
vision  in  terms  of  creating  a  reliable  and  stable  child  care  system.  I 
see  the  Child  Development  and  Educatior.  Act  of  1989  as  en^blmg 
schools  to  start  initiatii*  these  progran^  across  the  country  and 
providing  the  subsidies  necessary  for  low-income  children. 

I  believe  that  our  fiJi)ility  to  institutionalize  a  child  care  system, 
parental  satisfaction,  and  cost  effectiveness  are  three  argmnents  m 
favor  of  school-based  child  care.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  provisions  for  school-based  prwrams  m  Title  n 
of  the  Child  Development  and  Education  Act  of  1989. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  endorse  the  Title  n  provision  as  written;  in  par- 
ticular, the  financial  support  for  low  income  children,  enabling 
schools  to  use  funds  for  startrup  costs  and  enabling  schools  to  sub- 
contract with  community-based  organizations  for  services. 

L 
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«,.n^Jrf^^'  \  thfc  opportunitv  to  testifv  in 

be^ub^JSr  -^--^  will 

[Tho  prepared  statement  of  Edmund  F.  Zigler  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairnan  and  distinguished  werabers  of  the  Committee, 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  my  concerns  about 
the  urgent  need  for  good  quality  child  care  and  my  thoughts  on 
how,  as  a  nation,  we  can  respond  to  the  problem. 

In  the  course  of  these  hearings  and  those  h-ld  during  the 
XOOth  Congress,  numerous  witnesses  testified  to  the  need  for 
child  care,  so  you  have  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  ol  the  problem 
and  the  fact  that  we  have  reached  a  crisis  stage.  Today,  there  is 
an  extreme  shortage  of  good  quality  and  affordable  child  care 
services.  What  is  of  even  greater  concern,  we  have  no  child  care 
system  within  which  we  can  work  to  upgrade  the  quality  and 
availability  of  services. 

The  situation  will  not  improve  without  intervention;  it  can 
only  become  worse  as  more  mothers  work  and  more  children  need  day 
care.  In  a  decade  from  now  we  will  have  26  million  children  -  or 
half  the  population  of  children  -  who  have  either  a  mother,  or 
both  a  mother  and  a  father,  in  the  workforce,  and  these  children 
will  be  in  some  type  of  out-of-home  care. 

Whether  the  children  will  grow  up  to  be  healthy  and 
productive  members  of  society  depends  very  much  on  the  decisions 
we  make  now  about  child  care. 

I  say  this  because  a  child  care  facility,  whether  it  is  a 
center  or  a  family  day  care  home,  is  an  environment  in  which 
children  spend  a  significant  portion  of  their  day,  every  dav.  We 
know  from  years  of  research  that  the  environment  is  a  major 


determinant  of  the  development  of  children.  Environments  can  be 
arranged  on  a  continuu:n  of  quality  from  good  to  bad.  There  are 
certain  ingredients  which  are  needed  for  a  g'-.od  quality 
environment.  If  the  environment  is  lacking  in  these  ingredients, 
if  it  is  of  poor  quality,  children's  development  will  be 
compromised . 

Today*  s  hearings  are  an  indication  that  there  is  an 
awareness  at  every  level,  from  parents  to  policy  makers  and 
developmental  experts,  that  the  development  of  thousands  of 
children  is  indeed  being  compromised.  There  are  simply  not  enough 
child  care  slots  to  fill  the  need.  Many  families  have  no  choice 
but  to  place  their  children  in  facilities^which  are  inadequate.  I 
have  visited  soma  of  these  facilities  and  am  left  with  grave 
concern  for  the  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  your  efforts  to  address  the  crisis 
our  nation»s  families  are  facing.  I  understand  that  you 
introduced  the  Child  Development  and  Education  Act  of  1989  as  a 
means  of  developing  a  bipartisan  consensus  on  the  ''ssue  and 
identifying  the  federal  government's  role  in  the  solution  to  the 
child  care  problem. 

There  are  many  parts  of  the  bill  which  I  endorse, 
specifically,  the  provisions  in  Title  II  for  school-based  child 
care.  Like  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  schools  have  an 
important  role  to  play  in  the  solution  to  the  child  care  problem. 
The  fact  is,  the  problem  has  reached  such  crisis  proportions  that 
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we  cannot  continue  to  address  it  in  a  band  aid  manner.  Rather,  we 
must  begin  to  establish  a  child  car-  system  that  is  reliable, 
accessible  to  all  children,  and  becomes  part  of  the  very 
structure  of  society.  The  school,  which  is  a  major  societal 
institution  with  which  parents  and  children  are  familiar,  can 
provide  us  with  the  structure  for  creating  such  a  child  care 
system,  enabling  us  to  offer  good  quality  care  to  all  children. 

One  aspect  of  the  child  care  issue  that  the  nation  will  have 
to  address,  and  we  have  not  yet  done  so,  is  the  cost.  At  present, 
we  have  no  firm  figure  on  how  much  it  would  cost  to  put  in  place 
a  child  care  system.   But  we  do  know  that  the  figure  is  in  the 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars.  The  question  is,  how  are  we  going  to 
pay  for  it?  school-based  child  care  figure  prominently  in  the 
cost   issue;    we   have    a   trillion   dollars    investment    in  school 
buildings  which  can  help  offset  part  of  the  costs.     The  rest  will 
have  to  be  paid  for  as  follows:  One,  through  parental    fees.  Two, 
through    state-funds.     I    say    this    because    child    care,  like 
education,    is  not  mentioned  in  the  constitution,   therefore  like 
education,    child  care   must  be   primarily  a  state-based  sysfem. 
Finally,    besides,    parental    fees    and   state    responsibility  for 
child   care,    the   federal   government   has    a   role,    which  is,  to 
subsidize   the    care   of    needy   and   handicapped    children,    as  it 
currently  does  with  chapter  l  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act 
and  Public  Law  94-142. 

I  support   a   school-based  approach  to  child  care  because  I 
have  seen  it  work.  Last  year,  I  conceptualized  a  plan  for 
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comprahensive,  school-based  child  care  and  family  support 
services • 

This  plan  is  known  as  the  21st  Century  School  program.  Ii.  has 
attracted  considerable  attention  across  the  nation  and  has  been 
implemented  in  2  states,  Missouri  and  Connecticut.  It's  in  the 
process  of  being  implemented  in  the  Columbus,  Ohio  school 
district  and  state-wide  in  Wisconsin.  The  21st  Century  School 
program  and  Title  II  of  the  Child  Development  &  Education  Act 
have  much  in  common.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  share  with  the 
Committee  what  I  have  learned  from  the  implementation  of  the 
program  about  the  possibilities  inherent  in  school-based  child 
care. 

The  21st  Century  School  program  has  five  components.  One,  all 
day  child  care  for  three,  four  and  five  year  ^xd  childrt^'*.  Two, 
before-and  after-school  and  vacation  care  for  both  ore-school  tuid 
school-age  children.  Children  who  spend  ha?  f  day  in  kindergarten 
would  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  child  care  if  the  parents'  work 
schedule  made  this  a  necessity. 

These  child  care  services  are  provided  in  the  school.  In 
addition  to  these  services,  the  21st  Century  program  calls  for 
three  outreach  services.  One  is  a  hone  visitation  program 
beginning  in  the  last  trimester  of  pregnancy  up  to  the  child's 
third  year,  modelled  after  the  Parents  As  Teachers  program  which 
offers  parents  guidance  and  support  to  help  promote  the  child's 
development.  Another  outreach  service  is  information  and  referral 
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to  help  parents  with  specific  child  care  needs  such  as  night 
care.  The  third  outreach  service  is  support  and  assistance  to 
family  day  care  providers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school. 

This  latter  aspect  of  the  program  is  of  vital  importance. 
Family  day  care  providers  shoulder  the  awesome  task  of  caring  for 
many  of  the  nation's  infants  and  toddlers,  i  believe  that  good 
quality  family  day  care  is  an  appropriate  setting  for  very  young 
children.  The  home-like  atmosphere,  small  group  size,  and 
individualized  attention  which  this  type  of  care  offers  is 
conducive  to  children's  development.  However,  family  day  care 
providers  are  often  isolated  from  the  child  care  community.  They 
ncod  opportunities  for  social  support,  training,  and  respite 
that  school-based  child  care  services  can  offer  them.  In  the 
2 1st  Century  School  program,  family  day  care  homes  surrounding 
the  school  are  combined  into  a  network  with  the  school's  child 
care  system  providing  the  hub  of  this  network. 

The  21st  century  child  care  program  is  based  on 
developmental  principles  and  my  knowledge,  accumulated  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  of  the  needs  of  children,  i  have  specified 
certain  criteria  to  ensure  that  the  program  delivers  ^ood  quality 
child  care,  that  it  is  made  available  to  all  children,  regardless 
of  family  income,  that  it  is  operated  by  individuals  who  have 
knowledge  and  training  in  child  development,  and  that  it 
emphasizes  parent  involvement. 

Parts  of  the  21st  Century  School  program  already  exist  at 
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soroe  level  in  communities  across  the  nation.  What  is  unique  about 
the  program  are:  1.  it  offers  a  range  of  ^hild  care  and  support 
services  under  one  umbrella  instead  of  piecemeal;  2.  the  services 
are  school -based,  providing  us  with  an  opportunity  to  establish  a 
child  care  system  within  which  we  can  work  to  upgrade  and  expand 
services  as  may  be  needed.  Right  now  we  have  no  system  for  child 
care  but,  rather,  a  patchwork  of  different  types  of  services. 

The  test  of  any  plan,  no  natter  how  good  it  is  on  paper,  can 
be  noted  in  its  implementation.  What  I  have  to  report  in  this 
regard  about  the  21st  Century  program  is  very  positive. 

First,  the  21st  Century  School  program  has  enjoyed  a  great 
deal  of  support  and  enthusiasm.  As  with  any  new  idea,  it  had  its 
share  of  individuals  who  voiced  tlicir  concerns.  However,  the 
interest  in  the  program  was  overwhelming,  indicating  to  me  a 
readiness  on  the  part  of  parents  and  schools,  for  school-based 
programs.  I  have  had  requests  for  information  and  assistance  in 
implementing  the  programs  from  school  districts  in  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  Florida,  Wyoming,  Utah,  North  Carolina,  Colorado  and 
other  states.  There  appears  to  be  a  commitment  on  the  part  of 
school  administrators  to  enhance  the  development  of  children  and 
assist  families  with  child  care. 

Second,  as  I  noted  earlier,  the  program  has  already  been 
implemented  in  two  states.  In  my  own  state  of  Connecticut,  the 
legislature  appropriated  $500,000  for  start  up  and  operational 
support  of  three  demonstration  programs,  one  each  in  an  urban. 


suburban,  and  rural  school  district.  The  Department  of  Human 
Resources  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Education, 
is  administering  the  program,  is  providing  the  subsidies  for  low 
income  children  so  that  the  schools  can  offer  a  sliding  scale  fee 
system. 

In  Missouri,  the  program  was  initiated  by  the  superintendents 
of  Independence  &  Platte  County  school  districts,  start  up  funds 
were  made  availacle  by  a  community  foundation;  some  funds  for  the 
3chool-age  program  and  for  the  staff  training 

were  made  available  by  the  Missouri  Department  of  Education.  This 
program,  as  you  can  see,  is  a  true  public/private  partnership. 

The  Missouri  program  has  been  in  or>eration  since  September 
6,  1987.  A  total  of  1400  children  ,,re  being  served  in  13 
schools.  I  visited  the  Missouri  schools.  The  programs  are  being 
delivered  according  to  the  principles  and  criteria  i  have 
identified.  The  programs  have  yet  to  operate  on  a  sliding  scale 
fee  system.  This  is  where  the  federal  government  can  help.  But 
they  do  have  scholarships  for  some  children. 

I  am  especially  encouraged  by  two  aspects  of  the  program: 

1.  P^rentpql. — S^MslactifiiL.  Parents  have  expressed  their 
relief  at  finding  child  care  for  their  children  at  a  reasonable 
prico.  Many  parents  are  also  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  have 
their  J  or  4  year  old  child  in  the  same  building  vith  an  older 
sibling. 

2.  £2S£zel£££Mv£ne*^s^  It  appears  that  the  school-based  child 


care  programs  can  operate  on  reasonable  fees  once  start-up  costs 
are  provided.  For  the  two  school  districts  in  Missouri,  start-up 
costs  for  building  renovation  and  staff  salaries  and  training 
were  approximately  $180,000.  The  fees  are  $45-$54  a  week  for  all 
day  child  care  for  preschoolers  and  $18  a  week  for  before  and 
after  school  care.  These  fees  are  much  lower  than  the  national 
average. 

In  middle  class  neighbcrhoods,  school-based  programs  can  be 
self-supportive  on  parental  fees  within  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  In  Missouri,  for  example,  the  programs  are 
expected  to  be  operating  on  fees  within  one  year.  There  is  a 
need  however,  to  subsidize  the  care  of  low-income  families.  I 
wculd  very  much  hope  that  this  is  where  the  federal  government 
would  step  in 

The  21st  ^entuiry  School  plan,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  longterm 
vision  in  terms  of  creating  a  reliable  and  stable  child  care 
system.  I  see  the  Child  Development  and  Education  Act  of  1989  as 
enabling  schools  to  start  initiating  these  programs  across  the 
country  and  providing  the  subsidies  to  low  income  children. 

I  believe  that  our  ability  to  institutionalize  a  child  care 
system,  parental  satisfaction,  and  cost  effectiveness  are  just 
three  reasons  in  support  of  school-based  child  care.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  provisions  for  school- 
based  programs  in  Title  II  of  the  Child  Development  and  Education 
Act  of  1989.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  endorse  the  Title  II  provision  as 


written,  in  particular,  the  financial  support  for  low  income 
children,  enabling  schools  to  use  funds  for  start  up  costs  and 
enabling  schools  to  subcontract  with  connunity  based 
organizations  for  services. 

The  one  change  I  would  suggest,  however,  is  that  services  be 
made  available  to  children  beginning  at  age  three.  At  this  age 
children  are  ready  for  group  care  and  in  the  school-basod 
programs  i  have  seen,  children  that  age  do  well,  their  families 
are  satisfied,  and  they  have  the  opportunity  for  continuity  of 
care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  in  support  of  a  school  approach  to  child  care.  I  would 
like  to  submit  to  the  Committee  my  plan  for  ^be  21st  Century 
school  for  the  record,  i  would  be  happy  to  addr-ss  any  questions 
the  v'.'ommittee  may  have. 
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Chairman  Hawsins.  Dr.  Zigler,  in  your  testimony,  on  page  8, 1 
notice  that  you  stc  3  that  fees  for  school-based  preschool  programs 
and  also  for  before  and  after  school  care  are  much  lower  than  the 
national  average.  May  I  ask  you,  is  the  reason  for  the  lowe- 
due  to  t\ie  fact  that  the  schools  are  covering  a  part  of  the  col^  om 
State  aid  local  revenues?  ^ 

Mr.  ZiGLKR.  I  think  that  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  are 
built-in  subsidies,  the  most  important  of  which,  of  cc^irse,  Js  the 
school  bxiilding  itself.  Transportation  is  paid  for  '  ♦  t.  of  State  educa- 
tion funds.  So  there  is  a  built-in  subsidization  for  these  services 
within  the  schools.  ,  .     .  t.  x    i  .  ^  t 

Chairman  Hawkins.  My  other  question  is  somewhat  related,  in 
approaching  child  care  we  sometimes  lean  toward  providing  custo- 
dial care  or  makum  the  program  a  little  bit  more  like  welfare  and,, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  sometimes  lean  towards  making  the  pro- 
gram educational.  Of  these  two  approaches,  which  do  you  recom- 

Mr.  ZiGUiR.  I  feel  like  I  am  m  somethmg  of  a  time  warp,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  had  this  discussion  in  1971.  xt  • 

The  fact  is  there  is  icthing  more  important  r*  our  Nation  than 
development  of  our  cliildren.  The  saddest  aspect  of  what  is  gomg 
on  in  this  country  to  me  is  that  a  two-tiered  child  care  system  has 
developed.  We  know  how  to  deliver  absolutely  wonderful  care  to 
children  of  every  age.  Parents  who  have  the  wherewithal,  the  eco- 
nomic resources  to  buy  it,  are  buying  good  care.  Our  working  class 
families,  and  even  many  lower  class  families,  are  buying  care  that 
I  consider  to  be  compromising  the  development  of  their  children. 

As  we  move  forward  on  the  child  care  front,  the  quality  of  the 
care,  its  developmental  features  must  be  of  absolute,  top  impor- 
tance So  anyb<wy  who  talks  to  me  about  custodial  care  is  really 
talking  about  the  destruction  of  our  children. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you  for  your  answer. 

Mr.  Goodling? 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  I  yield  to  Mr.  Kildee. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Kildee  first,  and  then  we  will  recognize 
Mr.  Goodling.  _  . 

Mr.  KiLPEE.  Verv  good.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Zigler,  thank  you  very  mnch  for  your  testimony  and  for  the 
fine  worik  you  have  done  in  the  field  of  cliild  care.  In  your  testimo- 
ny and  in  your  other  works  and  articles  I  have  read  you  stress 
school-based  child  care.  Even  if  we  do  say  that  is  our  ultimate  goai, 
what  do  we  do  in  the  interim?  And  what  should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment do  in  that  interim  period,  which  could  be  a  lon^  time  m- 
terim  period,  for  children  in  other  types  of  c^  'Id  care  facihties? 

Mr.  ZiGLKR.  An  excellent  question,  Mr.  Kudee.  And  let  me  com- 
pliment you  on  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  child  care  legislation. 

My  plan  is  a  longterm  plan.  But  this  country  is  remiss  and  sit- 
ting on  its  hands.  We  knew  the  child  care  problem  20  years  ago. 
We  have  been  sitting  on  our  hands  while  it  has  gotten  worse  and 
worse  and  worse,  so  that  it  has  become  a  crisis. 

1  think  that  what  J  would  propose  is  that  we  have  a  long-term 
plan,  which  is  the  plan  that  I  have  laid  out  yc  .  This  is  where 
the  country  is  finally  going  to  go.  In  the  interim  period  we  are 
going  to  have  to  pick  out  the  best  pieces  of  the  AT   plan.  President 
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-  pjan,  and  we  are  going  to  havb  to  work  out  some  kind  of  a 

package^of  services,  many  of  which  are  in  the  ABC  biU.  which 
*o  ^elP  care  situation  immediately 

>  -  ♦-Sul-  *    ^®      IS  keep  in  place  a  shorlrterm  system  without 

tel^  mto  ac<»unt  a  long-term  planning  phase-I  am  not  talking 
at  «ny  .pomt  civing  the  schools  a  monopoly  in  child  careffa 
parent  is  satisfied  wi&  the  child  care  they  are  receiving  anywhere, 
they  are  the  primary  determinants  of  where  their  chil^n  go 

l-  am  suggestmg  one  more  option  for  parents,  and  I  am  also 
sa^ng  that  there  is  nothing  in  my  plan  that  doesn't  allow— we 
need  somebody  central  to  the  child  care  system.  We  have  to  make 
",J5*°.*,«y^',?^i*l»e  best  core  that  I  could  see  is  the  school. 

>  ■  l^e  school  could  then  contract  and  work  with  family  day  care 
provWers,  centers.  So  it  becomes  a  kind  of  a  hub  of  a  wstem  that 
would  make  it  .mto  a  wstem. 

*».!?V.^'"-  '^1"'  .-^  do  give  parents  real  options-right  now 
they  have  no  real  option.  They  find  themselves  fortunate  if  they 
can-find  even  poor  chUd  care  very  often,  they  are  so  desperate  fr 
we  giye^aiem  re^  optioM  for  quality  child  care,  a<  least  better 
wality  than  we  have  t»dav,  won't  there  be  a  tendency  for  the 
better  ones  to  survive,  the  better  modaUty  to  survive  and  emerge 
during  that  mtenm  period?  * 

Mr  ZxQLKR.  L  think  that  is  a  true  assumption.  I  think,  again,  the 
parallel  s  what  l»ppened  to  education  in  this  country.  When  we 
moved  to  pubhc  education  we  didn't  put  the  private  schools  out  of 
business.  I  hope  Gresham's  law  works.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is- 
my  hunch  would,  be  smce  a  parent  has  got  to  pay  a  fee  in  my 
^m,  if  thOT  are  happy  with  the  auaUty  of  what  they  are  rsceil 
iw^be  It  profit  or  nonprofit,  they  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Who  will  probably  be  driven  fix)m  the  system,  !  think,  is  the  verv 
purest  centers,  of  which  there  are  many.  And  if  those  centers  are 
driven  out  of  the  child  care  system,  I  will  not  shed  one  tear 

fifr.;KiLDEK.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Zigler. 

Chaimwn  Hawkins  Thank  you.  I  would  call  to  tlie  kttention  of 
the  members  the  hghts  appearing  on  the  witness  table.  The  4- 
mmute  warning  will  be  the  green  light.  When  that  goes  out  and 
the  yellow  hght  goes  on,  the  members  have  one  additional  minute 
before  the  red  hght  terminates  all  at  that  point.  I  just  want  to  call 
ttat  to  your  attention.  And  if  you  keep  focus  on  those  li^.its,  you 
will  not  embarrass  the  chair. 

Mr.  Goodling? 

problem?°°"^^"  ^  system  of  dealing  with  the 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  Mr.  Grandy. 

.Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Grandy? 

Grandy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chajman  and  Mr.  Goodling. 

i»r.  agler,  ju^  one  question.  I  gather  firom  your  testimony  that 
you  make  a  distinction  between  care  from  the  age  of  3  on  and  care 
before  that  age.  You  would  define  that  care  prior  to  the  age  of  3  as 
mfant  and  toddler  care,  and  that  you  base  in  what  you  call  family 
day  care  providers;  homehke  atmospheres,  you  say  in  your  testimo- 
ny, small  group  size.  ^ 

Axe  you  talking  about  institutionized  family  day  care  centers 
that  would  act  as,  m  a  sense,  smaller  satellites  of  a  larger  hub? 
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Let  me  just  go  one  step  further.  How  do  you  see  these  things 
being  generated?  Are  they  under  your  umbrella  or  are  they  some- 
thing that  would  take  into  effect,  perhaps,  some  of  the  church- 
based  providers  and  others,  if  there  are  others? 

Mr.  ZiOLBR.  They  are  already  out  there.  The  0-to^  period  ib  ttie 
very  ^toughest  and  most  eanpensive  period,  and  becomes  prc  bably 
the  most  expensive  taiiget.  Family  oay  care  already  exists,  mfant 
and  toddler  centers  already  exist.  What  we  are  concerned  about, 
that  is  where  the  heterogeneity  of  care  is  the  greatest.  In  family 
day  care  is  where  you  find  the  absolute  best  and  the  absolute  worse 
of  child  care.  What  we  have  to  do  is  -put  a  floor  of  quality  imder 
those  family  day  care  homes. '  x  ^  •  x  i 

They  want  support  themselves,  so  what  we  propose  to  do  is  take 
alreac^  existing  fenily  day  care  homes  around  the  school,  tie  them 
into  a  network,  use  the  hub  of  that  network  in  the  school— the 
child  care  system  within  the  school  to  train,  monitor  and  support 
those  alreacKr  existing  family  day  care  homes. 

Mr..GBANDY.  How  do  you  feel  about  Mr.  Petri's  su^estion  of  al- 
lowing some  kind  of  a  tax  credit?  That  those  people  that  prefer  to 
stay  home  give  up,  perhms,  some  income  to  run  their  own  in-house 
family  day  care  center.  Is  that  an  option  that  you  would  consider 
in  trying  to  put  t^ether  an  onmibus  child  care  package? 

Mr.  aoLER.  I  endorse  the  concept  of  evenhandedness.  I  think 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  point  out  that  mothers  who  stay  home  are 
working  mothers.  I  tl^  that  the  tax  credit  idea  is  really  a  very 
old  idea  which  is  what  we  used  to  call  the  children's  allowance  that 
liberals  had  been  working  for  in  this  coimtry  for  25  years. 

Now  that  we  are  living  in  a  coimtry  in  which  over  20  percent  of 
children  are  in  poverty  anybody  that  comes  up  with  a  plan  that 
tells  me  they  are  going  to  give  a  poor  family  $1,000  per  child,  that 
is  great;  but  it  has  £*solutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  child  care 
problem  of  women  who  work.  ,  ,  .  .  ..^ 

Mr.  Grandy.  But,  again,  are  we  to  exclude  famiues  that  arbitrar- 
ily make  that  choice  to  forego  income,  to  for^o  a  larger-- — 

Mr.  ZiGLER.  In  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  I  would  subsidize 
everybody.  Unfortunately,  you  decision-makers  have  the  very 
tougn  task  to  take  a  limited  amoimt  of  money  and  spread  it  around 
a  very  large  popuJ^tion  of  need.  If  the  money  could  be  found  to  pro- 
vide children's  allowances  for  very  poor  children,  that  would  be 
wonderful.  But  don't  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  if  you  give 
a  working  woman,  particularly  a  single-parent  mom— 25  percent  of 
the  chil£*en  in  this  coimtry  are  being  raised  in  single-parent 
homes,  90  percent  of  which  are  headed  by  women.  Givmg  that 
woman  $1,000  will  not  take  care  of  her  needs.  There  would  be  no 
way  that  $1,000  would  be  an  inducement  to  stay  home.  She  has  to 
bring  meat  and  potatoes  home  every  week.  So  it  is  simply  a  non- 
solution  for  that  very  large  group  of  parents  and  most  other  par- 

^'it  is  a  wonderful  bill  in  principle.  I  would  love  to  see  it  in  place 
because  it  would  get  a  lot  of  children  out  of  poverty,  but  it  is  really 
irrelevant  to  the  child  care  needs  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mrs.  Lowey? 

Mrs.  LowBY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Dr.  Zigler,  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Child  Care  Com- 

rt.?l°^^  *»^efit  of  your  expertise, 

and  I  thank  you  for  yoiu-  excellent  testimony. 

^ncerhing  school-based  cWld  care,  I  have  a  few  questions.  First 
of  all,>mwiy  of  us  may  feel  that  school-baeed  child  caie  is  the  ulti- 
^  mate  goal  because  it  would  provide  child  care  to  all,  and  I  com- 

— •  However,  certainly  in  New  York  State  as 
iS^u  tbs^isaue,  there  are  a  multipUcity  of  providers. 

Wehaye^the  oommumty-lwsed  organizations,  we  have  chi£rch-based 
^rci  and  have  school-bated  care.  In  some  of  our  schools  we  do 
nave  some  child  care. 

;  .>My,  question -to  you  is,  if  we  were  to  look  at  the  schools  as  the 
ultunate  pla<»  for  child  care,  considering  our  budget  crisis  and  con- 
sidering the  finwicml  problems  we  have,  how  do  we  pay  for  this? 
1.  J5**  "mentioned  m  your  t^imcny  that  in  middleK;lass  neighbor- 
^ds  school-ba^  programs,  caa  bs  self-supportive  on  parental 
STKho  «„T«i?nfe  care  provider  have  been  paid  Ween 
^,500  and  $15,000  a  year,  which  I  feel  is  totally  inadequate,  and 
^e  certainly  have  to Jeal  with  it.  So  realistically,  howX  wl' d^ 
Witt  your  school-based  child  care  program  in  paying  for  it? 

Mr.  ZiOMR.  I  beheve  that  over  the  short-term  again  the  bijKest 
^unk-of  the  money  is  going  to  have  to  come  from  parentaffees 
becaiwe  the  cost  is  just  great.  They  are  akeady  paying  for  it.  If  vou 
Til^^  *  "Pliable  place,  they  wffi  paj  for  it  there. 

•«  problem  IS  when  we  move,  these  schools  into  the  inner 
ates.  We  are  going  to  do  that  in  Kansas  City  and  iu  Hartford,  so  I 
wiU  Imow  more  in  a  year  or  so.  But  the  fact  is  that  is  where  the  big 

We  really  need  a  fee  system  that  goes  all  the  way  from  no  fee  for 
^  *?  fees- 1  l^ow  where  the 

SJ^rS  ^S?'  f  *^  ^1°"®  ^oesn^*  to  be  terribly  pre- 
acient.  Over  tiie  long  haul,  these  fees  I  see  over  the  next  20-25 
years.  Down  the  track  where  this  country  will  be,  they  will  say  if 
you  really  want  tc  optimize  th«  development  of  children  you  have 
got  to  he  womed  rust  as  much  ibout  child  care  as  about  education. 
fi,frS'i^^®"-i^®.^^°?l^  25  or  30  years  from  now 

SfL^  Sf  f^^lu     °^  tax  base  that  schools  are  now 

using.  So  that  is  the  long-term  solution.  The  short-term  solution  is 
fees  for  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  them.  And  what  we  look 
to  you  for,  pnmanly,  is  money  for  very  poor  famiUes  who  need  the 
service  the  most  but  have  no  money  to  pay  any  fee.  That  is  what 
we  need  Federal  help  with.  t^j     j  »  wn«i, 

Chainnan  Hawkws.  Mrs.  Lowey,  have  you  concluded? 
Mrs.  Lomx.  Yes.  Thank  you. 
.  Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Goodling? 

Mr.  GoopuNO.  Dr.  2agler,  two  questions  wrapped  up  into  one.  I 
shouldn  t  be  asking  these  two  questions  because  I  advocate  what 
you  are  talking  about.  But  I  do  have  two  questions. 
^Number  one,  much  of  the  research  would  indicate  that  manv  of 
"P^t  '^J' Proschool  youngsters  at  the  present  time  seem 
to  be  lost  m  the  first  couple  of  years  of  elementary  school.  Does 
that  give  you  aiiy  concern? 

fi,5^*3o%  .  we  misinformed,  I  am  afraid.  There  is  some- 
thing of  a  fadeK)ut  effect,  but  we  have  now  ai^ed  in  my  field  for 
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25  years  whether  good  quality  early  intervention  for  poor  chili:«n, 
poor  children  only,  have  long-term  effects.  That  case,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  has  been  firmly  made  today.  We  have  the  Cornell  con- 
sortium data.  We  have  even  later  data.  There  is  absolutely  no  ques- 
tion that  good  early  intervention  for  poor  children  results  m  long- 
term  effects  on  soSal  competence  indicators  that  decision-makers 

care  about.  ^ 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Well,  we  are  even  finding,  for  mstance,  m  Cnap- 
ter  1— and  I  have  been  an  educator  a  long  time— that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  with  those  long-term  gains,  there  also  seems  to  be  a  tremen- 

^^^'^^^^^  We  are  talking  about  two  different  bodies  of  data,  so 
T  thuik  we  could  both  come  out  of  this  being  right.  The  Chapter  1 
data  is  really  very  weak.  The  long-term  effects  of  Chaj^ter  1  pro- 
grams are  exactly  as  you  have  described  them.  There  is  a  ^ole 
collection  of  early  intervention  programs,  more  withm  the  Head 
Start  model,  the  high-scope  model— there  is  a  dozen  different 
models,  some  of  which  have  gone  to  the  school  but  not  through 
Chapter  1.  So  Chapter  1  over  the  long  term  has  not  been  terribly 
impressive  m  documenting  long-term  effects.  ,  .  , 

These  other  early  intervention  programs  with  high  quality 
models  have,  indeed,  documented  long-term  effects.  So  you  have  to 
divide  up  those  two  streams  of  money.  .^i.  ^i.  r  ^  ^i.  *  « 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  My  second  question  deals  with  the  tact  that  we 
cannot  attract  the  brightest  and  best  to  the  teaching  profession.  I 
don't  think  it  matters  much  what  we  do,  we  are  still  not  gomg  to 
attract  the  brightest  and  best         ^.  ,  ,  ^ 

Yesterday,  I  spoke  to  335  Presidential  classroom  students  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  one  young  lady  said,  "What  are  you  gomg 
to  do  about  unproving  the  quality  of  education  in  our  schools?  It 
not  very  good."  And  I  turned  that  question  around  by  merely 
saying,  ^'And  you  are  the  335  of  the  brightest  and  best.  Htow  many 
are  gomg  to  be  teachers?"  and  10  hands  went  up  out  of  335.  Even  if 
we  put  out  all  sorts  of  "you  don't  have  to  pay  back  if  you  go  mto 
the  teaching  profiession,"  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  we  are  going  to  have 

^  ?woidd  assume  that  you  are  talking  about  strict  standards  in  re- 
lationship to  certification  in  your  program.  Will  that  create  a  prob- 
lem at  a  time  when  all  of  the  post-World  War  U  teachers  are  retur- 
ing?  We  are  not  getting  new  teachers  in,  we  don  t  have  the  option 
of  saying,  "Women,  you  have  two  choices,  you  either  teach  or  you 
be  a  nurse,"  as  we  once  had.  Does  that  give  you  some  heart-bum  m 
relationship  to  your  plan? 

Mr.  ZiGLER.  You  are  discussing  a  national  problem  to  which 
there  is  no  easy  answer.  But  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
the  quality  of  care,  and  we  are  talking  about  child  development  ex- 
perts working  in  child  care  whether  it  is  in  the  school  or  out.  One 
of  Ihe  massive  problems  very  much  related  to  auahty  is  the  train- 
mg  and  pay  of  the  people  who  care  for  our  children,  be  they  teach- 
*  ere  or  chila  care  workere.  We  will  never  have  a  high  quahty  system 
unless  we  make  education  at  every— and  I  see  child  care,  really,  as 
being  "educare"  from  3  to  5.  It  is  the  first  sten  towards  education. 

We  have  to  find  some  mechanism  to  upgrade  the  quahty  of  me 
for  these  people,  which  would  include— we  are  now  paying  child 
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ST'^^S  &  °^  abput  what  we  pay  animal  caretak- 

SdiS.'^K®  ^2     "P?^^  *e  pay  of  people  cS  for 

2S Tk^J*  problem  becaus^  the>iy  of  tSera 

"^^^liS^?*?®^ %  increase  pay,  then  you  increase 

C;;^g]£inMh;HA^^  Mr.  Poshard? 

.me^#|^i^  you,Mr,  Chairman,  and  ladies  and  gentle- 

j-S^^^®?'  *  *»"Ple  of  questions  in  my  attemnt  tu  un- 

'  SrSSS^^'^^^^-  ^  °^  ^'        ^  the  refioSp^JiS 
St  w^'^^S^o^y  and  the  surroundinnSVate  dI? 

'm^^l^  can  see  that  one  of  the  problems^e  S?e 
'tet'Sfli^^^*  -P^^^^^  the^private  pay  SJteSSl'gSS 
S^ov^^ifc^^T^^  "^^^  away  that  the  schoolf  SI 
S5?  T?'        biismess.  Do  you  envision  this  as  an  oversieht 
Sfel^?  Wh«?^?°;?  sharing?  Does  it  involve  a^rSSn 

:^^y%^  S^ti&       p^^y  ''^^  '-^'^^ 

,^iJ^2^J^°^  *^e  private  centers,  .they  should  olav  no  rol« 
■&?W?'a3?a^°±fr"^'  parJntethS  S  SnS^ 

SK^onf^^sirS?^  ^^1*  a  real  m^or  change  in  the  nature  of 
SSTnW^  <^  ?lth  this  new  type  of  school.  Th^lnU  have  the  sLe 
S  ^  P"hlic  schools  today  have  m^th^! 

2d  fES'kSui it'^  IS  a  kind  of  a  friendly  sniffing  at  ea.oh  ot^ 

Wb^d  be^'t&-  ^        ^  °°       competition.  Well,  there 

-  Mr.  ZxotRB.  .There  will  be  competition. 
Mr.  PoBHABD.  Sure. 

"trTs&3^r^^^^^^°^*^^*- 

saJ^wS'S  i?^^^  P"^ate  sector  will 

say,  well  tney  ai-e  subsidized,  we  are  paying  our  taxes  This  is  whv 

Tnln^f?  leaderafiirThe  wJf  ihat  ySi^ 

ESI  S.£?nv°i^fS^^°^'1i^         ^  hill  without  soSebSJ 
oemg  unnappy  with  vou  is  really  a  dream. 

I  W^^^'n^®"ii'^°'''*T  *^  °f  have  that  dream.  But 
I  have  one  other  question.  I  represent  a  district  that  is  oredomi- 
T»^'p}^JS  220  miles  long  and  135^^  ^de T 
SaSi -^"^'h?  "^y"*^  "°^fi'  ^  there  any  signifi^TdSfe^ 
^*toa5"SSS?^^  in  a  rural  area  as  op- 

iJ^i^v^a  f">;.2?°f Ji*  SlL-  -^ht  now,  in  Missouri,  and  Platte 


lo,  vruat  sgnoois  are 

problems  for  rural  axeaa. 
Mr.  Poshard.  Thank  _you. 
Chairman  Hawkins.  Mm.  Unsoeld? 


Mw.  XJnsoMiD.  Thank' you,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  I  will  yield  my 
time  this  rdic^      the  witness^. 
^    ChfliljftS"^ WAwiriKfi .  Thank  jrou.  Mr.  Jontz? 

MriiJ6NTz*Thank^oUiMr.  a^^  ^  ^ 

Dr.^SBder,  I  am  intsr^t^  in  your  ob^rvation  that  at,  the 
presentpme  we  have  a  two-tiered  care  system- and  that  this  reralts 
m  compromising  of  the  development  of  a  lot  of  children  based  on 
economic  criteria  relatinjf  to  their  family.  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
success  in  getting  good  <Md  care  legislation  approved  by  the  Con- 
gre(88::will  depehd  to  a  lai^  extent  on  our  ability  to  make  the  case 
that  in^  fact  the.situation  .does  exist  and  that  the  development  of 
duldieli^if  being^  wmptbmised  because  of  the  system  as  you  de- 
sbribe  itfand,  ^nd,'thatJq?Mation  we  produce  will  make  a  dif- 
feirencb:^tmd.wiU'^addi^thatp^  ^       .  .     '  ^ 

I  wonder  if  you  could  amplify  a  little  bit  for  us  m  terms  of  crite- 
ria by  which  you  measure  the  difference  between  quality  child  care 
that  some  receive  because  of  thieir  economic  means  and  child  care 
of  a  lesser  qiudi^  which  others  receive  because  they  cannot  afford 
th^  better  care.  Cdifld  you  abiplify  on  that  observation? 
^  Mi*.  ZiaLBR.  I  will  do  it  very  quickly,  because  I  have  sitting 
behind  me  Deborah  Phillips,  who  is  our  Nation's  premiere  author- 
ity on  the  nature  of  quali:^  and  how  you  define  it.  Essentially  we 
are  talking  about  staff-child  ratios,  traming  of  the  teacners,  size  of 
the  group.  I  am  sure  Dr.  Phillips  will  go  into  this  at  greater  length. 

The  fact  is  among  the  experts  we  have  absolutely  no  difficulty  m 
knowing  what  we  mean  when  we  say  high  quality  as  opposed  to  a 
custodial  setting.  We  have  been  working  on  these  standtods— I 
have  been  worlong  on  them  since  1968  with  the  first  "Fitker.  Ex- 
perts come  together  and  agree  very  readily  on  what  children  need, 
what  the  right  staff  ratios  are.  There  is  no  great  mystevy  in  what 
good  quality  child  care  is,  and  a  lot  of  it  is  out  there.  People  who 
have  got  the  money  go  out  and  buy  it.  But  for  many  people  the  fact 
is  there  is  a  very  close,  positive  relationship  between  ccot  and  qual- 
ity. The^  ii  no  free  lunch,  and  many  simply  cannot  afford  what 
good  quaUly  care  costs. 

Mr.  Jontz.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Bartlett?  . 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apologize  for  bemg 
out  of  the  roam  a  moment  ago  when  I  was  called  on.  ^ 

Mr.  Zigler,  I  want  to  see  if  I  understand  your  recommendation 
with  soma  precision  as  to  what  you  would  have  this  Confess  do. 
As  I  understand,  you  advocate  a  model  of  school-based  child  care* 

First,  does  your  model  include  school-based  child  care  for  imder 
the  age  of  3  or  bMuming  at  age  3? 

Mr.  Zigler.  It  does  to  the  extent  that  it  provides  appearances,  for 
teachers  to  actually  go  in  the  homes  to  help  parents  or  whoever  is 
taking  care  of  the  children,  family  members,  in  the  optimal  devel- 
opment of  their  children.  The  other  place  that  it  hits  the  0  to  3, 
which  is  the  very  toughest  and  most  expensive  kmd  of  child  care  to 
provide,  is  by  taking  all  of  the  family  day  care  around  the  school 
and  tying  it  into  a  genuine  network  with  the  hub.  I  think  what  we 
are  going  to  see  is  many  infants  and  toddlers,  as  we  see  today,  will 
be  in  family  day  care,  and  it  is  that  system  that  has  got  to  be 
drawn  into  as  part  of  this  system. 
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^J^;;^^i^V^-^^yo\£  wovdd  advocate,  then,  a  school-based 

iJ^lB°!^  It  wovddvjust  be  the  hub.  aSTy  don't  take  the  babies 
mto  the,,^hool  buildii*;  but  they  would. fiien  reach  oirtwS 
S£^rt"  thim.  monitor  theTpro^de  them 

J^^^!^':'^^  you  describe  the  family,  day.  care  you  .are 

afr/fZiOjjiS.  This  is  where  all  women— where  a  woman  will  take 
m,  depending  on  the  State  regulations,  from  four  to  slJ 
We  al8<^.have  what,.is  caUed  group  faiiily  day  SrTwSre  mS 
two  women  will  serve  12  chilSrenr^ And  iLt  &  vStTt 

yeiy  httle  tiny,  four  or  five  children  settings 
be^'coi^S""     ^""^  fi^d  ifc  to  be  a  quaUty  mod^that  ought  to 

dl^\S*I^^  ^^T^'^y  ^*  ^  "^^"^  the  babies,  infants  and  tod- 
dlers ere  now^  It^is  where  you  can  find  some  of  the  very  best  cms 
m  problwn  is.that  is  where  you  find  reaUy  bad  c^^as  welfS 
what  has  to^haopen  is  to  put  a  floor  of  quality  undwthat  hft^ 
.  these  very  bttfe  places  into  a  network  and  haviS  SmeK^ 
charge,  and  that  is  what  the  school  hub  would  do  ^^^^y  "> 
«,«m:«f^^^*^i  me  focus,  then,  on  the  quaUty  question  for  a 
moment  Weall  see  anecdotal  incidents  of  low  quafitTor  unsafe 
conditions.  Oftentimes,  the  debate  about  qualiiySte  tiieSr 
at  the  fanuly  day  care  or  in-hoine  providers  tfot  you  dSLS  S 
mgdente  of  unsafe  condition,  and  I  thSkffitTSr^ 
What  IS  often  left  out  of  the  debate  is  there  is  a kin^ikr  nuSof 
anecdotal  incidents  of  unsafe  conditions  in  hcensedSer  d?v^ 

seem  to,  imtil  an  mcident  happens. 
My  qutffltion  is  whether  there  is  any  quantitative  study  or  com- 

tSoneS^  f^l^^.  ^  conclS  ^tiS 

Ser      ^     structure  is  more  safe  or  more  unsafe  than  thi 

been  such  studies,  and  I  think  thev 
^u^n'Sf^  very  quickly.  Eveiything  ypu'are  saySs 
S^«WH*?V^  horror  stones  m  both  settings.  The  heter^eneihr,  tfie 

Sty1sSL°Xtl^«e^* oii^  "^"^^  -^^^  -^^  ^ 
efl^*fhfrf^*^  ?ood  quaUty  in  both  kinds  of  settings  be- 

T  r  ^JS:°^  stones  to  be  found  in  both.  That  is  anothOT 

KriiArA*'^^^'  "^^""^  «  historical  trSoi 
for  canng  for  children  m  a  nonabusive  way,  and  parents  trust  the 

qSon  """"^  *°      ""^"^^  ^  ^X^^ 

Mr.  Baktucit.  You  do  advocate,  then,  whatever  final-or  what- 

SSe^f  J^*.''"  ^  °°  childlaS  indud^g  t 

large  mix  of  heterogeneity  or  diversity  in  the  provision  oftLt 
care,  or  would  you  tend  te  homogenize  it?  Provision  ot  that 

m.  ZiOLKR.  I  certainly  do.  In  tact,  schools  that  ^mJl  orovide  this 
kmd  of  care  ir.  Missouri,  they  will  tum  out  te  be  la  tKey^^dJ 
axe  m  Colorado,  where  they  have  one  school.  Th^  wS  beSne 


*  .  an 


,  ,.mi:ptet  jchools.  Parents  are  so  desperate  for  child  care  thi^t  one 
waj:  of  acM6viDgc4nt^         would  bp  to  have  schools  that  provide 
.V /  plu|di(»cr^.w^         fipom  ^  socioeconomic  classes  will  go  to  these 

/t  u.^^i:wAorBe  what.was  said*^lier.  That  when  we  build  a  system  let 
"  lis  not  make  the  mistake  of  building  a  i^ystem  where  all  poor  chil- 
dren go  one,  place*  One  of  the  wonderful:  things  about  other  fea- 
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tiires  of  your  bill,  Mr.  Hawkins,  is  the  one  mistake  that  we  made  m 
Head  Startt  was.  not  lo  at  the  outset  find  some  way  to  mt^rate 
-clnldren  at  :a  higher  income  with  lower  socioeconomic  class  chil- 
dren. So  my  answer'to.the  issue  of  providing  a  system  that  allows 
§very  child  access  to  it  in  an  int^rrated  way  is  a  very  strong  princi- 
ple that  has  tifbe  built  into  whatever  Illation  you  produce. 
Mr:  Barti^.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Mfume? 
Mr.  Mfoboe.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  don't  particularly  have  any  questions  of  the  witness.  However, 
Zigler,  I  arrived  halfway  through  your  verbal  statement,  so  I 
went  back  to  read  the  written  transcript  to  make  sure  I  got  a  full 
'  understanding  of  the  model  that  you  were  trying  to  present  and 
propose.  I  think  it  ip  fair  to  say„like  some  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
some  degree  of  small  reservation  based  primarily  in  my  case  on  my 
unfamilSuify,  witb  the  concept  itself.  However,  I  think  it  is  a  well 
thought  ou^  w$tt  rieasoned,  and  certainly  well  intentioned  ap- 
proacH  to  an  ever  increasing  problem  that  faces  us. 
I  would  like,  perhaps  at  a  later  date,  to  ubmit,  if  I  could,  Mr. 
"  Chairman,  some  questions  to  Dr.  Zigler  based  on  some  ideas  that  I 
have,  and  would  ask  \inanimous  consent  that  I  might  be  able  to  do 
that. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Without  objection,  the  questions  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Dr.  Zigler,  and  we  would  appreciate.  Dr.  Zigler,  if  you 
could  respond  to  the  questions  of  Mr.  Mfume  and  any  of  the  other 
members  who  may  have  them. 

Mr.  ZiQLKB.  I  will  bfe  glad  to  do  that.  I  also  will  leave  behind  in 
my  wake,  because  I  have  not  presented  the  entire  plan  of  the  21st 
Century  School,  but  I  will  leave  for  the  record  that  which  may 
answer  some  of  your  questions.  But  any  questions  beyond  that  I 
will  be  happy  to  prepare  written  replies  for  this  committee. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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A  SOLUTION  TO  THE  HATIOM'S  rHTrn 

The  school  Of  thf^^°L'„?yf?J^°t'^n\u'^^^"  = 
EDWARD  F.  ZIGLER 

The  White  House  Conference  on  children  in  i^vl  voted  child 
care  as  the  single  „ost  serious  problem  for  A^erica-s  families 
That  was  seventeen  years  ago.    The  .^estion  then  and  now  is,  .-How 
is  this  nation  going  to  solve  the  problem  of  child  care?"  over 
the  course  of  the  l»st  seventeen  years,  i  have  wor.ed  and  thought 
about  the  proble..    „o„  for  the  first  ti.e  in  complete  for™,  i  a. 
documenting  a  solution  to  America -s  child  care  problen,. 

If  we  look  at  the  numbers,  we  will  have  a  sense  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem,  which  is  now  called  A,a.rica-s  child  care 
crisis.    The  magnitude  is  reflected  in  the  number  of  children  and 
families  'nv.lved.    The  best  dollar  cost  that  I  have  estimated,  575 
to  $100  billion,  will  tell  us  what  it  will  take  to  solve  this 
problem.  But  most  important  for  developmental ists  such  aa  myself, 
is  the  impact  on  the  development  of  children  that  we  will  face  if 
we  do  no=  solve  the  problem. 

Today  in  America  roughly  65  percent  of  the  mothers  of 
school-age  children  are  in  the  out-of-hon-.e  workforce.    Among  pre- 
schoolers, that  number  is  now  approximately  55  percent;  of 
infants  under  one  year  of  age,  over  50  percent  of  their  mothers 
are  now  in  the  out-of-home  workforce.    Our  best  prognostication 
Is  that  by  the  year  2000,  75  percent  of  all  two-parent  families 
will  have  both  parents  in  the  out-of-hone  workforce,    what  does 
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this  saan  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  children?      There  will  be  2 
million  infants,  babies  under  one  year  of  age;  9  million  children 
^J**    over  age  one  and  under  age  5;  7  million  school  children  ages  6-9; 
and  8  million  10-14  year  olds  with  mothers  in  the  workforce. 
Twenty-six  million  children  —  half  of  the  nation •«  population  of 
Children  —  will  have  either  a  mother  or  both  mother  and  father  in 


the  labor  force. 


Academics  and  economists  arc  often  engaged  in  a  discussion 
and  analysis  of  why  women  are  In  the  labor  force.    There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  women  work  primarily  for  economic 
reasons.     In  1983,  it  was  reported  that  in  two-parent  homes,  25 
percent  of  the  mothers  in  the  out-of-nome  wor-cforce  cano  from  a 
family  situation  where  the  income  was  estimated  at  $10,000. 
Fifty  percent  had  husbands  who  earned  less  than  $20,000.  Both 
husband  and  wife  must  now  work  to  provide  their  family  a  decent 
standard  of  living. 
f:  In  single-parent  families,  a  phenomenon  that  has  grown 

dramatically,  the  average  income  is  less  than  $10,000.  "Single- 
parent"  is  a  euphemism  for  female  head  of  household,  since  90 
percent  of  single-parent  families  are  headed  by  women.  Today  in 
the  United  States  1  in  ^  of  all  children  come  from  single-parent 
families.  Mnong  our  black  citizens,  that  number  is  now  52  percent. 
These  single  mothers  have  no  choice  other  than  go  to  work,  go  on 
welfare,  or  star^/e.     For  this  group  of  mothers,  child  care  is  a 
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particularly  pressing  need  vhich  will  determine  whether  or  „ot  the 
-other  can  worK.    one  final  statistic:    of  .n  wo„en  in  the  i..or 
force,  carried  or  single,  as  percent  win  .ecom.  pregnant  so„eti„e 
during  their  work  lives. 

Mow  let  us  examine  the  dollar  cost  of  caring  for  these 
children.    No  one  .in  or  out  of  government  wishes  to  deal  with  the 
true  dollar  cost  of  providing  good  quality  child  care  to  all  the 
children  in  our  nation  who  require  it.     The  best  estimate 
that  we  have  been  able  to  produce  is  that  it  will  cost  this  country 
$75  to  $100  billion  a  year  to  solve  the  child  care  problem.  The 
Bush  center's  Public  Inforxa.ion  Specialist,  Rita  Watson,  has  been 
engagec'.  in  a  detailed  analysis  to  determine  as  realistic  and  as 
accurate  a  figure  as  possible.  We  will  continue  to  work  on  these 
figures.     The  fact  that  our  federal  government  has  no  fim  figure 
to  give  to  policy  analysts  --a  decision  makers  indicates  to  me  the 
vicuum  of  leadership  at  the  national  level  that  we  have  witnessed 
for  over  a  decade  as  the  child  care  problem  has  ever  worsened.  How 
can  anyone  begin  to  think  about  solving  a  problem  until  he  or  she 
has  some  sense  of  the  dollar  cost  involved  in  the  solution? 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  oroblem,  however,  is  the 
impact  on  the  development  of  our  nation's  children.  When  a  parent 
selects  a  child  care  setting,  that  parent  is  not  purchasing  a 
service  which  permits  a  parent  to  work,  but  rather  this  parent  is 
purchasing  an  environment.    This  environment  is  a  major  determinant 
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of  the  development  of  the  child.    We  must  make  parents-  and  decision 
makers  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  environments  can  be  arranged  on  a 
continuun  of  quality  from  good  to  bad.     If  the  environment 
experienced  by  the  child  falls  below  a  certain  point  on  this 
continuum,  the  optimal  development  of  the  child  will  be 
compromisedi    Standards  and  their  expression  In  licensing  codes 
represent  our  efforts  to  objectively  define  this  threshold  point  ori 
the  environmental  continuum.    There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  "^lat 
today  in  America,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  ar« 
experiencing  child  care  envircptnonts  that  are  compromising  their 
optimal  development. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the  many  thousands  of 
settings  that  constitute  family  day  care.    In  family  day  care 
homes,  which  are  used  by  the  majority  of  working  parents,  one 
woman  will  take  care  of  4  or  5  children  in  settings  that  range 
from  excellent  to  God-awful.    If  you  wish  to  read  the  horror 
stories  of  what  has  occurred  in  our  nation's  family  day  care 
system,  I  suggeat  that  you  read  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women's  Windows  on  Day  Care.    Remember  that  70  percent 
of  children  under  3  years  of  age  are  in  out-of-home  family  day 
care  settings.    They  are  : laced  there  by  parents  because  most 
parents  feel  that  family  day  care  is  more  homelike  than  center 
care.     It  is  concerning  these  very  young  children  that  we  are 
currently  finding  our  colleagues  arguing  vigorously  about  whether 
or  not  there  are  negative  effects,  particularly  for  out-of-home 
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care  for  children  under  1  year  of  a,e.     For  further  evidence 
substantiating  „y  concerns,  I  refer  you  to  the  state  by  state 
analysis  of  staff/child  ratios  in  inf.nt  and  toddler  settings  in 
this  country  which  was  done  by  my  colleague,  Kathryn  Young, 
Acting  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bush  Center. 

The  experts  all  agree  that  the  staff/child  ratio  for  infants 
Should  minimally  be  no  more  than  three  infants  per  adui  t 
caretaker.     Only  three  states  in  the  United  states  meet  this 
standard,    six  to  one,  and  even  eight  to  one,  is  not  uncommon. 
No  adult,  no  matter  how  veil-trained,  can  provide  proper 
stimulation  and  c-rc  to  six  or  eight  infants.    A  staff/cMld 
ratio  such  as  this  constitutes  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
development  of  children  in  such  settings  is  being  compromised. 

We  have,  today,  the  knowledge  to  provide  good  quality  child 
care  to  every  child  in  America,  regardless  of  the  child's  age. 
What  is  lacking  in  our  country  today  is  the  commitment  and  the 
will  to  do  so.    What  we  actually  see  in  this  nation  is  a  two-^tier 
child  care  system.    There  are  many  parallels  between  the  current 
two-tier  child  care  situation  and  the  situation  this  country  was 
in  when  it  decided  to  move  toward  universal  education.  Education 
once  looked  exactly  like  child  care  looks  in  America  today.  Some 
children  did  wonderfully  and  went  on  to  Princeton  and  Harvarc*  and 
did  very  well,    others  did  not. 

With  child  care  we  see  the  more  economically  advanxraged 
purchasing  good  quality  care  for  their  children,  whereas  parents 
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of  aany  poor  children,  working  class  children,  and  even  many 

children  In  the  lower  middle  class  are  receiving  marginal  or 

inadequate  care.    Han/  children  whose  development  is  at  risk 

because  of  economically  disadvantaged  life  circumstances  are 

put  at  even  greater  risk  when  placed  in  poor  child  care  settings* 

What  is  the  solutioti?    There  are  proposed  solutions  which  I 

feel  are  unrealistic  and  not  workable;  cnese  are  help  fro^  the 

private  sector,  charitable  organizatiois,  and  ''3surrection  of  old 

child  care  bills* 

The  private  sector  solution  is  one  favored  by  the  Reagan 

Administraticiu    HrTnsly,  private  business  should  provide  or 

underwrite  the  cost  of  its  employees*  child  care.    Senator  Dodd, 

who  is  currently  at  the  cutting  edge  of  our  nation's  efforts  on 

behalf        .  .  Cren  and  families,  has  pointed  out  that  of  the 

6,000,01.        '   -yers  in  tho  United  States,  only  3,000  assist  with 

child  care,  and  usually  the  assistanca  is  through  information  and 

referral  services.    We  should  do  all  we  can  to  get  private 

employers  to  do  more,  but  the  natare  lC  our  private  enterprise 

system  guarantees  the  failure  of  this  approach  as  a  real  solution. 

We  do  not  ask  business  to  pay  for  education;  why  should  wf  ask 

business  to  pay  for  child  care? 

Others  have  suggested  that  we  give  the  task  of  child  care  to 

a  conglomeration  of  caring  people:  churches,  YMCA*s,  and  some 

other  non-profit  settings.    While  those  who  run  these 

institutions  have  their  ^-earts  in  the  right  places,  they  have 
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neither  the  „one.  nor  the  e.pe.-ti..  .or  such  endeavors.  So„e  have 
su.,este.  that  „e  resurrect  the  chUa  Oeve.op„ent  sUl  ,na  put 

■  into  Place  ,  national  network  ot  child  car.  settings  available  to 
all  citizens  (along  the  Une3  of  the  Swedish  model).     Given  our 
■federal  govern.ent-s  current  precarious  financial  ccMition,  this 
solution  is  unrealistic;  „y  .ounse.  is  to  not  waste  cur  energy 
pursuing  it.    That  ti»a  has  co»e  and  gone.    So.e  have  suggested 
expanding  tUo  Head  Start  program.    The  new  Acting  Assistant 
secretary  for  Human  Development,  when  asked  recently  what  the 
government  was  doing  about  child  care,  pointed  to  th.  H.ad  Start 
effort.    Th,  fact  is  t.hat  the  Hoad  start  program       not  bro-d 
enough  in  regard  to  the  ages  that  must  be  served.  Furthermore, 
today  it  is  serving  only  15  percent  of  the  children  who  are 
eligible  for  it. 

However,  there  is  a  new  effort.     Sixty-five  organizations  in 
the  United  states  have  come  together  and  have  produced  what  is 
known  in  Washington  as  the  ABC  bill,  nar.ed  after  the  coalition,  the 
Alliance  for  Better  child  Care.  Spearheaded  by  the  Children's 
Defense  Fund,  this  group  is  asking  for  $2  I/2  billion  for  thj 
country.    This  amount  would  not  begin  to  impact  the  magnitude  of 
our  child  care  problem.    Even  if  the  money  is  provided,  we  still 
would  not  have  the  necessary  coherent  child  care  system  to 
optimally  expend  even  these  small  funds. 

Hy  plan  has  taken  me  over  a  lot  of  intellectual  terrain.  I 
relied  primarily  on  my  own  knowledge  about  the  nature  of  children 
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and  what  they  need.    In  the  process  of  evolving  this  plan,  I  have 
decided  to  note  explicitly  certain  principles  and  criteria  that 
must  be  net  for  a  satisfactory  child  care  system  to  come  about. 
If  it  does  not  meet  these  principles,  then  J.  would  consider  it 
inadequate.    The  child  care  system  that  we  provide,  and  the  child 
care  services  in  that  system,  must  be  reliable  and  stable.  We 
cannot  wait  each  year  to  see  if  the  federal  government  will 
appropriate  the  required  monies.     The  child  care  system  must 
become  part  of  the  very  structure  of  our  society.    It  must  be 
tied  t<x  a  known  major  societal  institution. 

Child  care,  like  education,  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Constitution,  and,  therefore,  like  education,  child  care  must  be 
primarily  a  state-based  system.     I  -Jo  believe  that  there  is  an 
important  federal  role,  however.     The  federal  government  should 
ho  doing  the  research  that  is  necessary  for  adequ;»>«  child  care, 
and  it  should  be  subsidizing  the  care  for  tbe  most  needy  and  the 
handicapped  (as  it  currently  does  with  Chapter  1  in  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Act  and  Public  Law  94-142).    Our  federal  people  in 
the  executive  branch  have  been  slow  in  providing  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  can  only  come  with  what  Theodore  Roosevelt  called 
the  »'BullY  Pulpit". 

Another  principle  is  that  every  child  should  have  equal 
accass  to  child  care  and  all  ethnic  and  socio-economic  groups 
should  be  integrated  as  fully  as  possible.     Let  us  not  repeat  the 
one  great  mistake  of  our  nation's  Head  Start  program,  where  we 
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send  poor  children  to  one  set  of  cpn^o>...      ^  , 

one  set  of  centers  and  affluent  children  to 

another. 

Another  principle  is  that  the  primary  goal  of  the  system  is 
the  optical  development  of  the  children  using  the  systen.,  not  that 
Of  permitting  parents  to  work.    Helping  parents  to  be  able  to  work 
.-will  contribute  to  optimal  development  for  two  reasons:  1,  wages 
p,  earned  by  parents  are  sc  important  to  the  optical  dovolop»,nt  of 

g;  the  Child;  2,  the  stress  in  the  working  family  produced  by 

undependable  and  inadequate  child  care  negatively  affects  the 
|;  development  of  the  child  in  care. 

I    ••  Tl..  central  principle  cf  my  pla.  is  child  care  of  good  quality 

|;  .■  as  defined  by  those  Federal  Inter-Ag.  cy  Day  care  standards 

|,  developed  in  1980  and  sent  to  Congress  by  the  Carter 

I  Administration.    The  child  care  solution  must  cover  the  child  fron, 

as  early  in  pregnancy  as  possible  through  at  least  the  first  12 
y|"  years  of  life. 

>  -^g^i"  fall  int°  tie  trap  of  magic  periods.  We 

are  now  hearing  so  much  about  the  first  five  yoars  of  life.  While 
these  arc  truly  important  y-jars,  the  next  five  years  are  also 

:  important.    We  must  remember  that  half  the  need  for  child  care  is 

represented  by  children  ages  6  to  12.    We  mist  remember  also  that 
the  developing  child  is  growing  from  stjgo  to  staye,  and  that  each 
child  requires  particular  environmental  nutrients  which  vary  stage 
by  stage.     In  addition,  child  care  programs  must  be  committed  to 
optimal  development  of  the  child  across  the  entire  range  of  hwnan 
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development,  not  just  the  cognitive  «  ^pects  of  development.  We 
must  optimize  physical  and  mental  health.  We  must  be  just  as 
concerned  with  the  child's  personality  development  as  we  are  with 
the  child's  IQ. 

Another  principle  we  have  learned  is  that  the  child  care 
systems  must  be  predicated  on  a  true  partnership  between  parents 
and  the  children's  caretakers.    We  have  learned  this  from  our 
nation's  Head  Start    jrogram  and  such  successful  school  programs 
as  the  Comer  project  in  New  Haven.  The  key  ingreai<int  in  our 
child  care  plan  is  an  adult  who  cares  for  the  children  while 
parents  work.    The  system  will  n^vcr  work  unless  the  adult 
caretakers  are  themselves  good.    We  must  do  everything  we  can  to 
train,  upgrade  the  pay,  and  increase  the  status  of  those 
individuals  vho  we  ask  to  care  for  our  nation's  children.     Doss  it 
make  any  sense  to  anyone  that  today  i"  America  75  percent  of  all 
adults  caring  for  children  make  less  than  the  minimum  wage?    And  9 
percent  of  family  day  care  mothers  make  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
We  are  apparently  paying  to  the  caretakers  of  our  next  generation 
about  what  we  pay,  on  average,  to  zoo  keepers. 

Another  principle  is  heterogeneity.    We  must  appreciate  the 
great  heterogeneity  of  children  and,  while  all  children  will  be 
in  the  same  system,  the  system  must  be  sensitive  to  variations 
and  varying  needs  of  children  and  their  families.    A  family 
should  not  be  forced  to  fit  itself  to  the  characteristics  of 
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our  syst«„,  .ut  rather,  the  system  should  .e  one  able  to  adapt  to 
the  varym,  need.  o.  .he  families  and  children  u.ing  the  sy.te.. 

And  finally,  despite  the  high  cost  of  providing  such  a  sy3te» 
we  Should  atte„pt  to  »ake  the  program  as  cost  effective  as  possible 
Without  sacrificing  good  quality. 

We  can  solve  the  child  care  crisis  by  implementing  a  second 
system  within  already  existing  elementary  school  buildings,  where 
for«al  education  takes  place,  and  creating  the  school  of  the 
twenty-first  century      This  second  system  will  operate  on-site 

child  care  for  children  ages  3  to  12    and  win  v,,„ 

y      J  i-rt  iz,  anct  will  have  t;,ree  outreach 

programs. 

*  a  family  support  system  for  ixrst 
time  parencs; 

*  neKrh'oodf'"''^  '^-^ 

*  information  snd  rtferral  services. 

How,  let's  start  from  the  beginning,  the  beginning  being 
infant  care  leaves  as  proposed  by  the  Yale  3ush  Center  in  Child 
Development         Social  Policy.     He  convened  a  national  panel  of 
experts  who  have  studied  the  problem  and  made  formal 
recommendations  to  Congress.      There  is  a  consensus  today 
among  all  experts  that  parents  should  care  for  their  children 
during  the  firsi  few  months  of  life.     We  should  all,  therefore, 
support  the  current  unpaid  parental  leave  bill  and  move  this  bill, 
over  time,  to  paid  leave.     The  Bush  Center  Committee  recommended 
the  provision  of  six  months  of  leave,  three  months  paid  at  75 
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percent  of  the  salary. 

Now  let  us  look  at  what  will  happen  in  the  school  building. 
The  On-site  Program  will  offer  quality  child  care  for  3  to  12 
year  olds  both  before  and  after  regular  school  hours,  and  on  a 
full-time  basis  during  vacations.     For  3  to  4  year  olds,  thero 
will  be  child  care  within  the  school  building  itself,  not  formal 
schooling,  but  care  within  the  school  building.     For  5  year  olds, 
our  racommendation  wculd  be  for  children  tc  have  one  half  day  of 
kindergarten  in  the  formal  school  system  which  already  is  in  the 
building.    Then        noon,  if  the  child  required  it,  the  child  could 
move  over  to  the  ch^li  care  system  for  the  other  half  of  the  day. 
The  school  buildings  we  are  talking  about  would  open  two  hours 
before  formal  schooling  began  and  remain  open  two  hours  later  than 
the  current  school  day.     This  would  allow  for  the  provision  of 
before  and  after  school  care  for  children  ages  6  to  12  a'  the 
parents  required  it. 

The  child  care  system  in  the  school  building  will  provide 
three  other  services,  as  I  have  stated:     support  for  first  time 
parents,  support  for  family  day  care  homes,  and  information  and 
referral  services.     For  example,  the  system  I  am  concept jalizing 
would  reach  out  to  parents  through  child  care  workers  in  the  school 
who  would  work  with  the  parents  of  infants  up  to  age  three.  This 
is  taking  place  in  Missouri  as  part  of  the  "Parents  as  First 
Teachers"  program.    In  this  program,  the  parents  receive  guidance 
beginning  in  the  third  trimester  of  pregnancy  and  vise  counsel  and 
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sopport  to  Help  p.o™ote  tHe  cUa-s  aevelop„ent  t.e.e..e.  ..^.e 
is  an  out.eac.  p.o,.„  ..o„  t.e  sc.oo.  p.^.,,  ' 

support  service  for  aU  p.arents. 

Hext.  we  Should  take  all  the  fa^ii,  aay  care  ho»es 

school.,  chiia  care  .,ste»  proviain,  the  hu.  o.  this  network, 
-at  hub,  in  the  school  .uilain,.  wouia  monitor,  train,  and 
generally  support  the  family  .  y  care  mothers. 

Finall,,  the  proviaers  in  the  chiia  care  component  of  the 
-hool  .uUUing  win  have  in  p.^ce  a  general  infor.ation/ref c- ral 
»ystc.  .o  help  .cet  other  neeas  such  as  night  care  for  ^hl.aren. 

Clearly  i  an  incorporating  much  that  I  have  learnnH  ^        ,  • 

"'^^^  learned  from  American 

family  support  groups. 

Who  would  run  the  school  of  tne  tventy-first  century,  ronnal 
.chool.ng  today  is  in  the  hands  of  professional  educator., 
principals  and  teachers.    Those  educators  are  already  overburdened 
and  are  working  endlessly  to  try  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the 
fomal  schooling  syste..     Tt  is  not  appropriate,  therefore,  to  say 
to  tnen,  ,,,,  ,,,,,  „ 

school  personnel  do  not  have  the  training  or  expertise  necessary  to 
work  With  very  young  cnildren  and  their  families.     If  this  child 
care  system  were  in  the  hands  of  formal  educators,  the  cost  to  this 
nation  would  be  prov-^'bitive. 

I  see  the  child  care  system  within  the  school  building  headed 
by  someone  with  a  Master's  or  Bachelor -s  degree  who  is  trained  in 
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early  childhood  education.    Such  a  person  would  be  in  charge  of  the 
overall  child  care  systeia.    The  day-to-day  care  of  children  should 
then  be  in  the  hands  of  child  development  associates  fully 
quail f lad  for  such  a  rol«.    This  would  r«qulr«  •xpanalon  of  our 
nation's  child  development  associates  program. 

The  big  question  in  the  mind  of  most  taxpayers  is  who  will  pay 
the  huge  cost  of  this  system?    When  the  percentage  of  working  women 
reaches  a  critical  mass,  that  is,  when  some  80  percent  of  all  women 
are  in  the  workforce  in  the  twenty-first  century,  this  cost  should  be 
absorbed  primarily  through  property  taxes.    Today  education  is  paid 
for  by  taxes,  when  most  wcsian  are  in  Lhc  workforce,  we  can  expect 
that  this  nation  will  not  be  opposed  to  a  tax  for  child  cava. 
However,  during  the  interim  period,   in  order  to  absorb  costs,  and 
to  ksep  quiescent  the  vocal  and  active  minority  of  taxpayers  who  do 
not  wish  to  see  public  monies  expended  to  aid  women's  entry  into 
the  out-of-home  workforce,  I  suggest  a  fee  system.     Each  family 
that  voluntarily  chooses  to  use  a  child  care  system  in  the  school 
will  be  asked  to  pay  a  fee  based  on  a  --liding  scale.    The  high  cost 
of  good  quality  child  care  will  demand  subsidization  by  all  levels 
of  government,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  working  poor  who 
roost  need  this  service.     To  fur\:her  offset  the  costs,  private 
businesses  should  be  induced  to  routinely  include  child  care  as  a 
conventional  fringe  benefit  for  employees. 

The  first  step  in  implementing  our  plan  would  be  the 
development  in  this  country  of  60  demonstration  schools  (at  least 
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on,  in  each  state,  of  the  .i„a  that  X  nave  outUnea.  These 
ac»o„st«tic„  schools  shouia  initial!,  .e  .unaea       the  ,eae.,. 
,ov..„„ent,  then  the  „1.  o,  th.  ,ea.„X  ,ov.„„..t  .houx.  I 
help  states  »ov.  as  ^.ichly  ,s  possible  to  open  »ore  school,  of 
thxs  type.  A  bill  proposing  such  deMonstration  schools  that 
encompasses  this  »odel  will  be  introduced  by  Senator  Dodd  in  the 
n^ar  future.. 

This  Plan  is  the  fruit  of  al.ost  a  garter  of  ,  century  of 
»y  thought  on  this  matter.    The  child  care  problem  in  the  Unitad 
States  today  is  so  massive  and  has  been  ignored  for  so  long  that 
It  is  too  late  to  rely  on  band-aid  approaches.    We  must 
Institutionalize  high  cjuality  child  care  for  each  and  every  child 
Who  requires  such  care,    our  society  and  our  place  in  the  world 
depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  we  optimize  the  development  of 
every  American  child,  as  influenced  not  just  by  quality  education, 
but  by  quality  child  care  as  well.    The  model  I  have  presented 
today  is  based  on  that  view. 

iff 

'arrOnivIr:ity'L%'i'cInte"'irch^?d  l''''^°'°^y-  "^^ctor  of  the 
Development  (now  thr^d;:^^is^^It^o°^^1%^?L--,^^i,=S  ^nV^^^^ 

L•.'chnd^:e:lS»e:;t"and1oc^a^'r^?  --^-"^^       the  Bush  center 
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Chairman  HawiONS.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  Dr.  Zigler, 
again  we  thank  you,  and  appreciate  your  appearing  before  the  com- 
linittee  this  morning.  ,    tt  .      .  r 

^  The  next  witness  is  Dr.  Norton  Grubb,  from  the  Umversity  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 

Dr.  Grubb,  we  wc^lcome  you  before  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  W-  NORTON  GRUBB,  PROFESSOR,  SCHOOL  OF 

EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNA,  BERKELEY 
Mr.  Grubb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  The  written  statement  of  Dr.  Grubb  will  be 
inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point  in  its  entirety,  without  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Grubb.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  you  addressing  this  important  issue. 

I  have  been  asked  to  analyze  for  you  two  kinds  of  issues:  one  is 
the  wisdom  of  uising  tax  cremts,  rather  than  direct  spending  mech- 
anisms, to  support  child  care,  and  the  second  is  to  comment  on 
H.R.  3  and  KLB.  30.  Before  I  tackle  these  two  questions  I  would  like 
to  remind  you  that  there  are  really  four  strands  that  have  brought 
us  into  this  room  today,  that  have  caused  the  real  interest  in  child 
care  and  early  childhood  that  we  see  now. 

One  of  them,  of  course,  is  the  continued  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  working  women.  A  second  is  an  interest  in  providing  develop- 
mental programs  for  low-income  children  so  that  they  can  perform 
better  as  they  go  on  into  the  school  system  and  then  later  in  life.  A 
third  strand  of  interest  has  come  from  the  evidence  about  the  ex- 
emplary programs  that  we  see,  and  I  am  specifically  referring  to 
Head  Start  and  the  Perry  Preschool  program  which  have  shown 
such  strong  benefits  to  children  and  such  good  benefitrcost  ratios. 
And  a  foxirth  strand  of  interest  is,  of  course,  an  interest  in  provid- 
ing child  care  so  that  more  mothers  on  welfare  can  work,  some- 
thmg  that  you  dealt  with  when  you  passed  the  Welfare  Reform  Act 
last  fall. 

These  four  strands  of  interest  are  not  always  consistent  in  their 
implications  for  policy.  Sometimes  they  imply  quite  different  pro- 
grams. But,  in  my  opinion.  Federal  l^islation  ought  to  try  to  tie 
those  strands  together  and  to  develop  a  bill  in  which  those  will  all 
become  consistent  rather  than  mutually  exclusive  forms  of  interest 
in  yotir  children.  And  I  will  come  back  to  that  as  I  comment  on 
these  other  two  subjects. 

First,  let  me  comment  on  tax  credits,  tvhich  have  gotten  a  great 
deal  of  attention  and  support  from  many  commentators  and  econo- 
mists for  their  alleged  efhciency.  I  would  like  to  lay  out  five  argu- 
ments against  tax  credits  because  I  think  they  are  quite  weak 
mechanisms  of  serving  Federal  interests  and  national  policy  pur- 
poses. 

But,  first,  I  would  like  to  join  Dr.  Zigler  in  his  comment  on  Presi- 
dent Bush's  proposal  for  a  $1,000  tax  credit  for  low  income  mothers 
and  low  income  families.  I  thdnk  it  is  a  wonderful  proposal.  I  think 
we  should  all  support  it.  I  think  we  need  to  get  more  money  to  poor 
children,  but  we  shouldn't  consider  this  a  child  care  program.  The 
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ffi?  Vf??*  P'^Posal  ^  ?<>t  restricted  to  c  care.  Most  of  the 
funds,  if  ttiat  proposal  were  enacted,  would  not  go  for  chad  car«: 
W^I^l'i^^  ^  Sr  clothing,  other  necessities 

w  of  °iO.?fy.  as  Dr.  Zi^er  pointed  out,  is 

much  too  low  m  an  era  where  child  care  costs  $3,000^,000  a  y^ar. 
A  thousand  dollars  doesn't  do  much  for  that  So  it  iTa  wondS 


AP^rlS®  °"*!Sf  ai^guments  against  tax  credits  and  in  favor 
<tf  dilwt^ndmg  programs  hke  HJt  8  and  H.R  30.  First  of  all.  it 
&rIfiZ.°S^?^'  money  through  tax  credits  to  low  income 

£nJSiJ*™v„u°*^™J^l?  the  earned  income 

'  -te  h^^Si'w^"^''"^  *^*- 1.''*'  ^J^^  Congress  and  the 
ffiS  have  not  jwen  venr  kmcUy  disposed  towards  either  refundabi- 
hbr  or  fomarding  fimding  of  tax  credits,  and  so  it  becomes  diffi- 
^  If  not  impM^le,  to  get  money  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor  who 

There  are  two  other  problems  with  getting  money  to  very  low 
One  is  &eir  information  abSit  the  tax  sy^m^ 
worse  than  It  is  for  weU-informed  people  who  have  tax  accountants 
^  ^eir  dispoMl.  M  that  they  often  ^ply  don't  know  about  creS 
Wn„re^  digible  for.  And,  secondly,  many  low  income  people 
don  t  have  any  contact  with  the  tax  system.  They  don't  work  for 
^ployers  that  are  part  of  the  tax  witMolding  system.  They  may 
^self^niployed  or  OTiployed  m  a  cash  economy.  So  their  connec- 
Srt.^^  that  would  allow  them  to  get  the  credits  in  a 

withholding  ^Jwtem  just  isn't  there,  and  there  is  nothing  I  know  of 
that  Congress^  do  about  that.  So  my  fear  is  that  twccredits  will 

SrTl,ST       P??*^  P°°''  o*^**       I  think  that  that  is 

the  group  that  we  should  be  the  most  concerned  about. 

.  iecondhr,  it  is  nearly  unpossible  to  do  anything  about  the  quality 
of  care  through  tax  credits.  It  is  very  difficultto  monitor  quality, 
you  have  heard  from  various  witnesses  before,  from  Dr.  Zigler.  and 
many  of  you  have  concerns  about  quaUty.  I  think  that  if  we  are 
going  to  put  m  place  high  quaUty  programs,  particularly  high  quul- 
liy  wmpensatory  programs  for  low  income  children,  it  ismappro- 
qSy    ^  ^      essentially  give  up  on  the  issue  of 

A  third  i>roblem  is  that  tax  credits  and  othe/  mechanisms  which 
put  money  m  the  hands  of  parents  assume  that  parents  are  perfed> 
ly  mformed  about  the  alternatives  they  face.  Now  I  certainlythink 
It  w  true,  that  parents  ^ow  their  children  best,  and  I  would  never 
dissociate  myself  from  that  statement.  But  parents  don't  necessari- 
ly know  wry  much  about  what  child  care  options  they  face  in  the 
immunity,  nor  do  they  necessarily  know  how  their  chUdren  would 
tit  m  with  a  child  care  situation  which  is  not  a  family-rearing  situ- 

>^^?5  /T"^^  ^4  referral  agencies  which  Mr.  Kildee  has  re- 
ferred to  havefound  that  parents  reaUy  are  often  quite  bewildered 
w|ien  they  first  confront  the  choices  that  they  face  over  the  child 
care,  and  the  task  of  these  agencies  has  been  to  inform  them  as 
weU  as  to  mform  providers.  In  California  where  we  have  a  very 
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well-developed  voucher  system  in  child  care,  everyone  agrees  that 
it  works  appropriately,  but  only  where  there  are  resource  and  re- 
ferral agencies  to  provide  information  to  parents  and  providers.  So 
I  think  tax' credits  in  the  absence  of  that  information  would  not 
necessarily  be  the  kind  of  efficient  mechanisms  that  some  people 
claim  for  them:  ,     ,  , 

A  fourth  problem  with  tax  credits  is  that  the  way  they  operate  to 
increase  supply— this  goes  back  again,  Mr.  Kildee,  to  your  concern 
about  expandmg  supp^.  The  way  tax  credits  would  expand  supply 
is  by  putting  more  money  in  ^e  hands  of  some  famihes  allowing 
them  to  pay  more,  increasing  the  price  of  child  care  so  some  pro- 
viders would  presuinably  offer  more.  That  is  fine  for  those  people 

^^hO    are    SUbC^^  *  —  —  *f  AJl^^m^    ^-aa^    m^mmIa  nwA  llMCIttl^Cll^llVAi) 

for  example, 

income  limit  „  ,  ,  i-  . 

care 'go  up  or  the  quality  of  their  care  go  down,  and  that  is  a  prob- 
lem with  tax  credits  as  a  mechanism  of  public  funding  that  is  not 
true  for  diirect  spending  as  in  H.R.  8  or  HiR.  80. 

Finally,  I  have  to  say  that  I  think  the  fiscal  accountability  of  tax 
credits  is  quite  poor.  We  never  know  quite  how  much  is  goinjj  to  be 
spent  through  tax  credit  mechanisms.  We  have  to  estimate  the 
amounts.  The  amoimts  are  not  subject  to  r^pular  scrutiny  through 
the  appropriations  process  of  Congress.  Congress,  as  a  whole,  has 
begun  to  eliminate  tax  preferences  as  you  did  in  the  1986  Tax 
Reform  Act,  and  I  think  that  as  long  as  direct  spending  mecha- 
nisms are  available  and  can  be  used  it  is  really  not  a  good  idea  to 
reverse  this  trend  for  early  childhood  programs. 

So  I  am  not  in  favor  of  tax  credits.  I  think  that  they  are  inequita- 
ble. I  think  that  they  are  not  good  in  their  lack  of  attention  to 
quality.  I  think  that  they  are  potentially  quite  inefficient  if  they 
are  put  into  place  where  parents  are  not  well  informed.  And  I 
think  they  are  fiscally  not  well  accountable. 

These  objections  to  tax  credits  don't  apply  to  vouchers.  There  are 
voucher  mechanisms  that  exis^  and,  again,  I  can  tail  you  a  little 
about  the  California  situation  if  you  would  Jike  to  hear  about  it. 
Vouchers  in  early  childhood  education  are  very  different  from 
voucher  proposals  for  the  K-12  system,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that 
they  can  work.  They  can  be  used  to  expand  parental  choice.  They 
can— to  address  Mr.  Goodling's  concern  about  the  integration  of 
children  in  child  care— they  can  enhance  the  integration  of  low 
income  children  into  middle-income  child  care  facilities,  of  minori- 
ty children  into  predominantly  white  child  care  facilities.  They  can 
do  many  other  things  to  expand  flexibility. 

Those  are  not  necessarily  ruled  out  in  direct  spending  programs. 
They  woiild,  in  fact,  be  allowed  imder  Title  m  of  H.R.  8  and  under 
H.R.  30,  the  ABC  bill,  as  well.  But  tax  credits  are  a  quite  different 
story,  and  I  would  submit  that  they  are  not  the  best  way  for  Feder- 
al policy  to  go.  JTTT>  OA  T  n 

Let  me  make  some  comments  now  on  H.R.  3  and  H.R.  30. 1  really 
want  to  focus  my  comments  on  H.R.  3,  the  bill  that  you  have  intro- 
duced, Mr.  Hawkins.  H.R.  30  in  its  previous  incarnation  has  gotten 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  I  will  pay  less  attention  to  it. 
,  I  am,  of  course,,  very  happy  to  see  a  piece  of  l^islation  that  takes 
seriously  the  programs  for  young  children,  as  H.R.  3  does.  There 
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aresome  other  parts  of  H.R.  8  that  I  especiaUy  applaud  The  biU 

recognizes  somethiiur  that  often  eoM  hv  <  jT^  "  iz 

.  dren  no^  need  ffl^^ 

adequate  to  legislate  a  series  of  preschool  pr^3  o?S^ 
,  f^-  The  extenaon  of  Head  l&rt  into  SSTpiSSfOT^S" 

ample- 'Va  very  gbbd  aspect  of  ttR.  3.         -""y  Programs,  tor  ex- 

^mfS^^^^'^vt  ^  language  in  that  bill  supporting  pro- 
S^-viiKSi^'^^  ^  the  . need  for  appropriate  tiS^ttf 

I  *PPl«"<*  that  as  well  ST?o^ 
^^^at^ythmg  that  goes  forward  from  Congress  will  let^aJ  tS 


-  However,  there  are  some  provisions  of  HR.  3  thaf  «>n«.r« 
^4  m  particular,  the  triparfite  division  of  6^3  iSJ  Si  me 
rustle  m-causes  me  some  problems,  and  let  me  outline  "haUhe^ 

^bJL^l;'«^iS-*f*'  ^  3  perpetuates  an  old  division  that 
existe  between  custodial  care  on  the  one  hand,  and  develoDmentel 
%  i^^""^  ^  o"»er.  Mr.  HawW^u  We 

Sm*°n^™rS-  ?  ^  havingTSvSon^'S.3 
■  Mh««™?^2°^  ^  administered  by  the  Department  of 

Eduaitacm,  State  deparbments  of  educations  knd  localodSol  dS 
J&^^r  «>°iS?^i°  them  about  pr^S^ Ten^ 
IS      Fhi*lenhancee;the  educational,  social,  emotionS  and 

tS*?  ?8®  1°  administered  by  tiie  Department 

Health  and'Human  Services  witii  purposes  dominat^STS-  Se2 
sorto  of  developmental  and  educSioSlconS  ^d  more  wS 

My  fear  is  that  under  Hil  8  over  time  tiie  division  between  edu 
^''ir^opn^ental  programs  in  Title  H^d  cSSS 

SreS^SS^l^'"^?^^':  ^^^^  would  ^uStTonS 
SL^Ii^n  Shf'S  '^l^ch  «  'lot  vety  healtiiy. 

lUe  reason  tiie  division  between  custodial  and  develonrnftntei 

programs  is  unhealthy  ia  bec&use  it  SiS^tS?p?SSSS 

^i^T        tecause  children  continue  to  develop  hi  them 

Jtion  IS  whether  the  programs  d  ^  so  intentioLlvT  d  ^ 

it        ffi??'  f°  development  raff  KeS^dS 

It  And,  sumlarly,  m  an  era  v^here  all  motiiera  are  workSS-rS 
all  mothers-where  many  mothers  are  working  and  twSffids  of 

JmTS^^i^e^lfJ  K.^qPS'  ^  ^  ^""^^^^y  to  earmarL 
aomes  in  iiue  I  for  Head  Start  programs  and  in  Title  n  for 

school^ased  programs.  I  reaUy  don't       good  reason  for  Q)nerS 

to  mdce  tiie  decision  'about  which  progr^  weftmdS  I^SS 

tiiat  these  are  prtoams  that  could  iJ^TmoJI  a^rop^^ 

2^l^*^w^^^  ^'il?®  and  exactly  tiie  K^'mLh- 

anism  that  is  embedded  ini  Titie  III  of  H.R,  3.  ■ 
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I  should  note  that  the  trend  over  the  past  20  years  has  been  for 
Congrets  in  general  to  reduce  the  amount  of  earmarking  that  it 
does  in  programs  and  to  allow  more  local  and  State  discretion,  and 
I  ti  ink  particularly  in  the  realm  of  yoiing  children  wherp  I  think 
we  all  agree  that  parents  need  greater  flexibility  and  choice  it  is 
important  to  drve  the  decision  about  which  pn^anu  are  funded 
down  to  the  State  aud  local  level  rather  uian  having  them  be  made 
here  in  Washington. 

Let  ine  first  talk  about  some  r^^blems  with  limiting  pn^ams  in 
Title  n  to  school-based  children.  I  certainly  support  public  funding 
for  8chooM)a8eu  early  chi).dhood  pr(^r^:Bn^.  In  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  your  State, -Mr.  Hawkins,  we  have  a  system  of  child 
care  programs  that  have  operated  through  the  public  schools  ever 
since  World  War  n  and  they  are,  by  and  large,  excellent  programs 
and  show  tiiat  public  schools  can  really  run  very  good  programs. 
Public  school  systems  elsewhere  in  the  country  have  run  good  pro- 
grams, too. 

Now  it  is  also  true  that  public  school  systems  can  run  very  bad 
programs.  Tlie  State  of  Texas  enacted  a  program  with  a  22-to-l 
child-adult  ratio.  That  is  a  ratio  that  is  bevond  the  pale  according 
to  any  opinion  that  I  know  about,  and  I  ttiink  there  is  very  little 
chance  ihat  the  Texas  program  can  he  really  very  good  as  long  as 
it  sticks  to  that  particular  ratio.  So  schools,  clearly,  can  run  very 
good  programs.  Tney  can  also  run  pretty  poor  progr»*ms. 

question  is  not  whether  schools  she  aid  be  able  to  participate 
a«  tney  now  could  in  Title  HI  and  in  H.R.  30,  it  is  whether  there  is 
a  rationale  for  giving  schools  a  monopoly  over  some  small  pot  of 
money,  and  here  I  think  there  is  really  no  rationale  for  that.  We 
had  a  rationale  for  a  monopoly  of  the  schools  in  the  early  .i9th  r!en- 
tury  when  we  were  setting  up  the  public  school  wstem.  We  wanted 
all  children  to  get  the  same  kind  of  political  and  moral  training.  I 
dor't  think  that  justification  is  appropriate  anymore,  and  there  has 
instead  been  an  attempt  to  expand  parental  choice  both  in  tLvj  K42 
system,  and,  of  course,  I  think  most  of  us  think  that  parents  of 
young  cliildren  should  have  expanded  choice  as  well. 

I  think  if  schools  as  well  as  other  institutions  are  allowed  to  pro- 
vide early  childhood  programs,  then  in  many  areas  of  the  country, 
including,  for  example,  rural  areas  of  the  coimtry  where  the 
fjchools  are  almost  the  only  game  in  town,  the  schools  will  provide 
a  great  deal  of  care,  hi  fact,  they  will  probably  provide  mo*  3  than 
the  one-third  that  has  been  earmarked  for  them  in  Title  n. 

But,  in  other  areas  where  there  are  community-based  r^rganiza- 
tions  that  are  especially  good  or  where  the  school  systems  have  me- 
diocre reputations  or  where  the  schools  simply  don't  want  to  pro- 
vide early  childhood  progrsuns,  then  the  restriction  in  Title  n  to  al- 
lowing only  schools  to  provide  these  programs  would  hamper  State 
and,  local  choice,  and  I  don't  think  that  that  would  be  a  good  idea. 

r  ought  to  mention  tibat  schools  are  not  all  enthusiastic  about 
providing  early  childhood  programs.  Some  of  them  are  hostile  to 
early  chUdhood  programs  as  merely  babysitting.  Some  of  them 
don't  want  to  get  into  it  for  fiscal  reasons.  In  California,  a  number 
of  the  school  c&tricts  have  been  turning  back  their  early  childhood 
programs  for  fiscal  reasons.  So  there  is  no  reason  to  tr  ik  that 
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'^'^^^^^  ^  *        *^°«-^"»  terms  of  getting  the  dif- 

;>«weat-«x)up8  or  caixn»  or  strands  of  interest  in  youigSAren  to- 
.  gfitlwr^ifrschools  and  othe^ftirganizations  were  toeether  irrSpr  = 

wTS?**^?^  organiMtiono  in  Title  m.  At  the  State  and  lo^ 
le^rAey  havB.a  great  deal  t-y  learn  from  one  ano£  cSS 

^"i**  ^f^^  education^  laSffq^ 

j,j)f,tlj^.sghools,  find  the  schools  could  learn  from  commimitv^bS 

'  ^  ^-^^  them'iS^JiS 

«2JS^m»-^%;^^'*^^  ^marking  funds  for  Head  Siart 

teS^„ih^JS^^'  ^  °?  P»«  assumption  that  it  would 
to^^^TSS*^^? ^  make' this  choice  rather  SiS 
to.<»nslxam  funds  from  the  local  level  In  manv  ttroM  Won/i  Qfo^ 

a  ^^dinl^echSisS  STer^T/^  K 
-  fSfi  ftmdmg,  but  m  other  streas,  for  example,  areas  wfere 

■  ft  ^  *^  P*^™*  tripartite  structure  in  H  R 

Le  wC?t^^^Jf"°"f^''°^i"^^ 

line,  wnat  it  does  is  set  up  three  funding  mechanisms-  TiiU  l  noto 
up  one  from  HHS  <Urectly  to  the  local  leferSS up  I  f^d- 
in*  ccrMun  frr;nx  the  Department  of  Eduction  to  Ctete  deS- 
ments  of  educ/ition  down  to  local  school  disS,  Sd  ™e  m  S 
up  a  funding  mechanism  from  HHS  down  i  a  shSe  State  SeSS 
wjich  might  orjnight  not  be  the  State  department  of  SaStton  1^ 
you  create  coordination  problems  at  the  lederal  levelTSS  VoS 
have  at  least  two  agencies,  Education  and  HHS,  inTOlvKi^£ 
and  potentiallv  two  different  biwaus  withinffiS  You  c?e^  S 
S^!.*^°°  P''"^^  *®  State  level  because^Su  haJe  SfshiS 
State  agency  and  the  department  of  education  involved  Ld  neffi 
tUn^flf^T^  W°«*iUiy  over  the  Head  StarJ  ]?o^^  J£d 
then  at  the  local  level  you  create  a  number  of  proijrmns  all  nro^d 

KSe^t^ja-^^^?  i?*  wi?hlEnrsf;i 

under  different  eligibihty  standards  and  regulations 
nWo  ^       °'',^5  y®^'  ^  tripartite  structure  were  to  remain  in 
S  c;,^^""^'^        coor^ation  problems  and  then /oi^XvUd 
^^i^  """^  to  enforce  coordination  by  creating  yet  more 
coordmation  councils.  We  have  a  long  history  ii  FedeS  iSS 

^Hn^^^^^P?"^*^  P'tr  °^  legislation  at  the  natiSal  S  cr  ° 
atmg  coordmation  problems  at  the  local  level  anH  thJn  v^o,St.„ 
teU  peoplTat  the  local  leveSt  thly  Sve  to  LShI 
"^ted  at  the  Federal  level.  WehavedonI 
this  m  education  and  t  aining  programs.  We  are  gobig  to  fa^  it  iJ 
Jl^l^rh^Ji^  and  tiie  JTPA  ca^.  We  have  done  i^hiottS 

We  have  done  it  in  programs  for  the  eS  1 
ih^l^^A  t,^  ^  ^  steit  tLt  process  agaL  I Sk 
the  most  advisable  tack  would  be  to  develco  a  single  ftndike 

Th^Z^t        1^^°?^      F^^'^  ^  the  Stete  to  the  a  £l 
That  would  help  ehminate  these  problems  of  coordination 
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My  final  point  is  about  an  omission  from  H.R.  3  that  I  assume  is 
unintentional;  and  that  is,  that  8-year-oldo  were  not  included  in  the 
bill-There  are  programs  for  1  and  2-year-olds,  but  then  neither 
Title  H  or  Title  m  includes  8-yearK)lds  who  can  be  served  only  in 
Head  Start  programs.  I  assume  that  that  was  unintentional  and 
can  be  corrected.  But  it  is  a  deeper  problem  than  just  the  oversight 
of  a  particular  group  of  children.  It  really  has  to  do  with  the  conti- 
nuity of  care.  ,      „      ,  .1 J  J 

I- think  we  need  to  set  up  programs  that  allow  children  and  pM- 
ehts  to  have  continuous  care;  that  is,  where  a  child  can  be  m 
same  program  from  agfe  2  to  3  to  4  until  the  age  at  which  that  child 
moves  into  the  public  school  system.  But  H.R.  3  doesn't  allow  that 
b^use  1  and  2-year-olds  can  be— unlesy  children  are  Head 
Start  programs,  because  Title  m  serves  1  and  2-year-old  children  m 
CMtam  programs,  then  they  become  ineligible  for  any  programs 
when  they  are  3  years  old,  then  they  have  to  move  mto  school- 
based  programs  fUnded  by  Title  n  when  they  turn  4. 

So  under  p.K.  3,  iv  this  sort  of  particular  division  between  Titles 
n  and  m,  you  would  see  a  lot  of  children  bouncmg  in  and  out  of 
programs  rather  than  being  able  to  find  a  good  program  and  stick 
with  it  for  several  years,  particularly  during  the  crucial  2,  3  and  ^ 
year  ages.  So  I  think  the  issue  of  continuity  care  needs  a  Uttle  oit 
of  attention.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  create  a  structure  that 
would  allow  continuous  care,  and  I  thmk  the  divisions  between 
Titles  n  and  HI  and  the  omission  of  3-year-olds  doesn  t  allow  that. 

So  I  think  the  tripartite  structure  of  H.R.  3  causes  some  prob- 
lems. There  are  certainly  some  solutions  that  are  available  to  it, 
but  I  do  think  that  it  would  be-  advisable  to  think  harder  about 
having  a  single  funduig  structure  that  would  embrace  a  variety  of 
programs  within  it  with  State  and  local  choice  over  those  rather 
than  specifying  many  of  those  at  the  Federal  level. 
Thfiuik  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Havens.  Well,  thank  you.  Dr.  Grubb,  for  a  very  ex- 
cellent presentation.  ^   , ,  i» «  i 
riTie  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  W.  Norton  Grubb  follows:] 
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Testtmooy  of  W.  Norton  Grubb 
:|-  Profmor,  School  of  Education 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
February  9,  1989 

I  am  pleased  to  be  asked  to  testify  before  the  Committee  on  Educttion  and  Labor  as  it 
consider,  the  important  subject  of  early  childhood  programs.  I  «n  a  an  economist  by  training,  and 
am  now  professor  in  the  School  of  Educau  ,n  at  the  University  of  California.  Berkeley  I  have 
wnttea  extensively  about  various  programs  affecting  childien.  especiaUy  about  the  economic  and 
pohcy  aspects  of  early  chfldhood  programs.  I  am  also  the  father  of  two  children  who  wei-  n  child 
care  smce  thoy  mfants.  and  some  of  my  observations  ..pring  fiom  my  personal  experiences  as 
well  as  fiwn  research  and  analysis. 

I  have  been  as«d  to  analyze  the  wisdom  of  using  tax  credits  rather  than  direct  spending  as 

a  way  ofproviding  federal  funding  for  eariy  childhood  programs,  and  to  comment  on  H.R  3  the 
Child  Development  and  Education  Act.  and  H.R.  30.  the  Act  for  Better  Child  Care  First 
however.  I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  the  current  interest  in  early  childhood  programs  which 
ha,  led  to  the  introduction  of  so  many  bills  in  Congress  has  at  least  four  distinct  sources-  (1)  a 
conunued  increase  in  the  numbers  of  working  mothers  with  young  children,  most  of  them  (about 
.wo-thmis)  woricing  full  time;  (2)  an  interest  in  providing  developmental  programs  for  low-income 
children,  as  a  way  of  better  preparing  them  for  school  and  for  the  c.  .lenges  of  an  advanced 
society;  (3)  the  evidence  about  the  positive  effects  and  the  high  benefi:-vost  ratios  of  eisniBta 
early  childhood  programs  like  Head  Star,  and  the  Peny  Preschool,  with  the  promise  that  good 
projT-^  will  benefit  not  only  children  and  parents  but  society  as  well;  and  (4)  an  interest  in 
providing  more  child  care  for  mothers  on  welfare  so  that  they  can  obtain  the  necessary  education 
and  training,  begin  working,  and  become  independent  of  the  welfare  system.  TTiese  strands  of 
interest  ,n  early  childhood  pro5rams.  each  quite  powerful,  are  sometimes  inconsistent  in  their 
implications  for  early  childhood  policy.  However,  in  my  opinion  any  new  federal  legislation 
should  seek  to  reconcile  all  four  of  these  interests.  Otherwise  the  programs  that  result  will  be 
incomplete  and  address  only  some  of  the  needs  of  children  and  parents. 

Tax  Credits  as  Mechanisms  of  Child  Care  Policy 

Many  bills  before  Congress  would  use  the  federal  tax  system  to  subsidize  early  c.,ildhoo<i 
programs  through  tax  c:,;di!s.  in  contrast  to  legislation  -  like  H.R.  3  and  HR  30  -  .^at 
accomplish  the  same  ends  by  direct  spending.  While  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Ubord^s 
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not  have  jurisdiction  over  tax  issues,  Congress  as  a  whole  must  confront  which  of  these  two 
approaches  to  funding  eariy  childhood  programs  is  preferable. 

Before  outlining  the  serious  deficiencies  of  tax  credits  as  instruments  of  child  care  poUcy ,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  proposal  of  President  Bush  to  provide  a  tax  credit  of  $1,000  to  low- 
income  parents.  I  support  this  proposal  un  icservedly:  poor  children  need  morr  resources, 
especially  because  the  amount  of  poverty  among  chUdren  has  gone  up  since  the  early  1970s  while 
government  funding  to  combat  poverty  has  decreased  in  real  xnns.  However,  President  Busk's 
proposal  is  not  a  child  care  program.  The  funds  which  parents  receive  would  not  be  restricted  to 
.  lild  care;  the  amount  of  $1,000  U  far  too  low  ~  in  a  period  when  good^quality  programs  cost 
between  $3,000  and  $4,000  per  year  -  to  induce  low-income  parents  to  buy  child  care;  and  the 
majority  of  these  resources  wiU  be  spent  on  food,  housing,  clothing,  and  other  more  pressing 
necessities.  We  can  all  applaud  President  Bush's  proposal  as  an  income  support  program,  but  we 
should  not  pretend  that  it  is  a  child  caie  program  or  that  it  wiU  address  the  varied  strands  of  interest 
that  have  brought  child  care  lo  public  attention. 

Many  observers,  including  many  economists,  feel  that  tax  credits  are  good  ways  to  achieve 
public  purposes  because  they  are  efficient  and  they  maximize  consumer  choice.  However,  in  my 
opinion  tax  credits  are  poor  instruments  of  federal  policy,  at  least  for  early  childhood  programs, 
and  Congress  should  instead  consider  direct  spending  programs.  There  are  at  least  Five  problems 
with  tax  credits: 

(1)  It  is  difficult  (though  not  impossible)  to  use  the  tax  ystem  to  provide  resources  to  low- 
income  parents,  who  pay  little  or  no  taxes.  There  are,  of  course,  mechanisms  like  the  Earned 
Income  Tax  Credit  which  provide  both  rcfundability  and  advance  funding  of  credits  through  the  tax 
withholding  system.  However,  in  the  past  Congress  (and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service)  have 
strongly  resisted  extending  these  mechanisms  any  further,  and  so  most  credits  tend  to  benefit 
middle-  and  upper-income  recipients.  Similarly,  an  analysis  of  several  proposed  tax  credit  bills  for 
child  care  reveals  that  several  of  them  would  provide  greater  benefits  to  upper-income  parents  than 
to  !ower-incon:>e  parents.* 

Furlhemiorc,  there  are  two  deficiencies  of  tax  credits,  even  if  carefully  structured  to  reach 
low-income  parents,  that  Congress  can  do  little  about.  First,  infomialion  about  tax  benefits  is 
worse  among  low-income  families,  so  that  they  may  not  know  to  apply.  Second,  many  low- 
income  parents  do  not  work  for  companies  that  are  part  of  the  tax  withholding  system;  they  arc 
either  unemployed,  self-employed,  or  work  for  cash  in  irregular  and  casual  labor  markets  These 
families  cannot  benefit  from  any  mechanism  of  forward  funding  of  tax  credits,  and  their  children 
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wiU  therefore  be  left  out  of  ihe  benefits  of  any  tax  atdit  for  child  caie.  WhUe  I  have  no  estimate  of 
how  many  low-incoioe  children  would  be  left  out  I  am  sure  the  number  is  substantial  -  and  these 
«t  likely  to  be  among  the  very  poorest  children,  the  most  in  need  of  support 

a)  It  is  very  difficuU  to  monitor  the  quality  of  early  childitood  prog.-ms  supported  through 
tax  aedits.  Agam.  it  is  not  impossible:  Congress  could  require,  for  example,  thai  aU  child  care 
eligtble  for  tax  credits  be  licensed,  or  a^ted  or  approved  in  some  other  way.  But  the  IRS  is  not 
a^chJd  development  agency.  «,d  enforcement  would  be  difficult,  so  tax  credits  would  give  away 
the  abiHty  of  the  faJeral  govemmeni  to  provide  good  quality  programs. 

Much  of  the  recent  interest  in  early  chUdhood  programs  has  been  stimulated  by  exemplary 

P|^B«»««teHeadStartandtheIVriyItechool.andby  thewidespreadpubUcityabouttheb 
benefitKJOSt  rattos;  and  everyone  agrees  that  compensatory  programs  for  disadvantaged  preschool 
children  need  to  be  carefully  designed  and  of  high  quality.  It  is  therefore  inappropriate  to  leave  a 
coocem  with  quality  out  of  federal  legislation,  as  tax  credits  would  inevitably  do. 

Advocat^i  of  tax  credits  usually  argue  that  they  would  not  require  the  creation  of  a  new 
bureaucracy  -  that  they  would  prov-.ie  "funding  for  parents,  not  bureaucrat,.,".  Bureaucracy- 
bashing  IS  a  popular  sport,  of  course,  but  we  need  to  understand  what  public  o'ficials  do.  In  the 
realm  of  early  childhood  programs,  many  administrators  are  concerned  direcUy  or  indirectly  with 
the  quality  of  care,  since  they  fonnulate  and  enforce  quality  standards,  decide  which  providers 
should  be  fun.led.  and  provide  technical  assistance  to  local  programs.  ,T,e  decision  to  use  tax 
credits  to  avoid  creating  another  bureaucracy  is  simultaneously  a  decision  .  avoid  funding  these 
methods  of  enhancing  quaUty  in  early  chUdhood  programs. 

(3)Tax  credits  assume  that  parents  are  well-infomied  about  the  child  care  altematives  they 
face,  and  that  providers  of  prog  ams  are  responsive  to  parent  demand.  If  these  assumptions  are 
incorrect,  then  parents  may  make  poor  choices  and  the  "market"  may  not  respond  to  increased 
demand.  Resource  and  Referral  (R&R)  agencies  have  been  established  in  many  cities  and  towns 
specifically  to  provide  parents  and  providers  with  better  inforniation;  they  have  typically  found 
parents  to  be  u  .tinformed  about  the  choices  available  to  them,  and  often  bewildered  about  how  to 
find  good  prog.-ams  for  their  children.  In  California,  which  has  a  voucher  program  funded  by  state 
revenues,  there  is  general  agreement  that  vouchers  (similar  in  many  ways  to  ta.  credits)  car.not  be 
used  in  areas  without  R&R  agencies.  Therefore  Congress  cannot  presume  that  parents  have  the 
perfect  infomiation  required  by  tax  credits  and  voucher  mechanisms,  since  R&R  agencies  are  rot 
yet  common  (except  in  California,  which  has  established  them  in  aU  counties). 

(4)  Tax  credits  would  operate  to  expand  the  amount  of  child  care  by  increasing  the  demand 
for  care,  increasing  the  price,  a.d  causing  more  child  care  providers  to  offer  programs.  However. 

htswouldmcrease  the  priceolchUd  care  for  thoseparents  who  are  ineligible  for  public  subs,dy.  If 
federal  legislation  increased  ,a.  credits  only  for  low-income  families,  families  with  moderate 
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incomes  might  see  their  costs  for  child  care  iticrcase  (or  the  quality  of  the  programs  they  could 
afford  would  fall).  Direct  spending  mechanisms,  which  expand  the  supply  of  care  directly  without 
the  need  to  increase  prices,  avoid  this  problem* 

(5)  Finally,  the  fiscal  accountability  of  tax  credits  is  poor,  llie  resources  expended  through 
vx  mechanisms  must  be  estimated,  and  are  never  known  with  precision;  and  tax  expenditures  arc 
typically  not  subject  to  the  sanae  regular  scrutiny  that  direct  spending  programs  must  go  through  in 
ihc  annual  appropriations  procej^s.  Congress  has  begun  to  eliminate  tax  preferences,  particularly  in 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  and  -  as  long  as  direct  spending  mechanisms  are  readily  available  - 
it  is  inadvisable  to  reverse  this  trend  for  early  childhood  programs. 

I  conclude  that  tax  credits  are  poor  mechanisms  of  achieving  federal  goals  in  the  area  of 
cariy  childhood;  they  are  inequitable,  irresponsible  in  their  disregard  of  quality,  inefficient  when 
parents  and  providers  are  uninformed,  and  fiscally  less  acco»mtable  than  the  alternatives. 

The  arguments  against  tax  credits  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  voucheis  for  early  childhood 
programs,  however.  Vouchers  are  often  considered  similar  to  tax  credits  because  they  expand 
parental  choice.  However,  they  can  do  so  without  many  of  the  deficiencies  of  tax  credits. 
California  has  adopted  a  voucher  system  in  its  Alternative  Payment  program,  providing  funds  to 
local  agencies  -  often  R&R  agencies  --  which  in  turn  pay  for  the  child  care  chosen  by  eligible  low- 
income  parents.  Funds  are  thereby  directec  to  tliose  families  with  the  greatest  needs;  the  R&R 
agency  provides  information  about  alternatives,  so  that  parents  are  well-infonncd;  and  the  agency 
also  monitors  quality  so  that  low-quality  programs  are  not  funded.  There  is  gereral  agreement  in 
California  that  such  voucher  mechanisms  are  an  appropriate  part  of  a  more  general  child  care  policy 
funding  a  variety  of  programs;  voucher  mechanisms  certainly  can  expand  parental  choice,  and  are 
particularly  helpful  in  funding  child  care  in  rural  areas,  and  for  children  with  special  needs  or 
special  hours  of  care.  Voucher  mechanisms  could  be  established  by  states  as  part  of  programs 
funded  by  H.R  30.  for  example,  expanding  parental  choice  without  the  drawbacks  of  tax  crrdits. 
Given  the  value  of  vouchers  as  part  of  an  overall  early  childhood  policy,  I  find  it  unfortun,<te  that 
H.R.  3  docs  not  allow  them  to  le  funded, 

H.R.  3  and  H.R.  30 

Fortunately,  given  the  serious  deficiencies  of  tax  c*5dit  proposals,  there  are  several 
excellent  proposals  lor  direct  funding  of  early  childhood  programs,  including  H.R,  30.  the  Act  for 
Better  Child  Care,  and  H.R.  3.  the  newly-introduced  Child  Development  and  Education  Act  of 
1989.  Since  H.R.  30  has  been  widely  discussed,  I  want  to  focus  my  remarks  on  H.R.  3 

As  an  advocate  for  young  children.  I  am  of  course  pleased  to  see  legislation  which  would 
provide  additional  fedci^I  supp  )h  for  childre.i.  especially  since  federal  revenues  for  children's 
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ptognim  Mvc  been  so  badly  eroded  over  the  past  decade.  I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that  H.R.  3 
recogmzes  the  need  for  full-day  programs,  and  for  expanding  part-day  programs  like  those  typical 
of  Head  Starr  intofuU-day  programs  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  parents  woiidng  full-time  The 
Unguage  in  H.R.  3  lupporting  proi-rams  of  good  quality  and  the  need  for  appropriate  training  of 
,  tt*c^  m  early  childhood  programs  is  also  appropriate,  and  I  hope  that  Congress  wiU  retain  this 
;  Unguage  in  any  early  childhood  lepslation  it  enacts. 

However,  there  are  several  provisions  of  H.R.  3  that  concern  me.  related  to  the  three-part 
division  of  fiinds  into  resources  for  Head  Start  programs,  resources  for  school-based  programs 
and  resources  for  infant  and  toddler  programs.  In  general.  I  feel  that  this  tripartite  division  ii 
•in>vise:  «  wiU  perpetuate  unhealthy  divisions  in  early  childhood  programs,  the  earmarking  of 
funds  for  particular  institutions  is  unjustified,  mt  the  division  will  create  serious  coordination 
problems.  I  wiil  address  each  of  these  in  turn. 

(1)  H.R.  3  seems  to  perpetuate  an  old.  unhealthy  division  between  "devulopmen'd"  or 
"educational"  programs  and  "custodial"  programs.  Th\s  division,  which  extends  back  to  the  early 
yean  of  this  cenlmy.  has  pitted  the  interests  of  educators  and  child  developmtntalists.  with  their 
concern  for  the  development  of  the  young  child,  against  welfare  reformers  and  officials  more 
mterested  m  the  employabilior  of  mothers.  In  current  federal  policy,  it  manifests  itself  in  the 
difference  between  Head  Start  programs,  with  their  low  child/adult  ratios,  developmental 
emphasis,  and  suppleir-.iial  services,  with  child  care  funded  through  Tide  XX/SSBG.  which  has 
lower  costs  and  the  employment  of  welfare  mothers  as  the  primary  concern.  H.R.  3  perjrtuates 
this  split  with  the  division  between  Tide  H  -  administered  by  the  Department  of  Education,  state 
departments  of  education,  anl  local  school  districts,  with  strong  language  about  "an  environment 
which  enhances  the  educational,  social,  emotional,  and  recreational  development  of  children"  - 
and  Title  in.  administered  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  with  purposes 
dominated  less  by  developmental  concerns  than  by  concems  for  safe  arrangements  to  enable 
parents  to  worfc.  (While  these  purposes  are  taken  from  H.R.  30.  H.R.  3  omits  the  "Hndings"  in 
H.R.  30  that  stress  the  importance  of  the  young  child's  development  and  the  need  for  high  quality 
programs.)  My  fear  is  that  programs  established  under  the  two  chapter  would  begin  to  diverge 
and  would  over  time  replicate  once  again  the  division  between  "developmental"  and  "custodial" 
programs. 

This  division  is  unhealthy  because  it  promotes  the  wrong-headed  idea  that  programs  for 
young  children  can  be  one  or  the  other.  But  all  profcrams  are  "developmental",  since  all  chi-dren 
contmue  to  develop  within  them;  the  only  question  is  whether  this  development  will  be  carefully 
nurtured  and  supported  in  good-quality  programs,  rather  than  bein?  ignored  or  even  stifled  in  poor 
pro^s.  Similarly,  in  an  era  where  most  mothers  are  working  (especially  most  low-income 
mothers),  all  programs  should  be  "custodial"  in  the  sense  of  providing  care  during  a  working  day. 
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which  RR.  3  wisely  supports.  One  goal  of  federal  policy,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  to  knit  these 
two  strands  of  interest  in  early  childhood  together  -  but  the  differences  between  Title  n  and  Title 
in  in  RR.  3  not  only  fail  to  do  this,  they  may  exacerbate  this  outmoded  division. 

Itonically,  ^vcn  the  i^parcnt  intent  in  RR.  3  to  designate  Title  n  programs  as  more 
"educational''  or  "developmental"  than  those  in  Title  III,  the  legislation  does  not  include  adequate 
requirements  about  quality  in  Title  n.  The  programs  in  Title  n  would  be  governed  only  by 
"applicable  State  standards"  -  presumably  licensing  standards  and  would  require  only  that  "at 
least  one  staff  member  supervising  each  group  of  children"  have  early  childhood  training.  This 
would  allow  programs  where  only  the  head  teacher  has  any  early  childhood  training  and  all  other 
teachers  have  almost  none.  In  contrast.  Title  IH  (and  RR.  30)  contains  a  reqjiremcut  for  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Child  Care  Standards  to  propose  minimum  standards  in  several 
areas,  include  adult-child  ratios,  group  size  limits,  and  qualifications  of  teachers.  Potentially,  then, 
H.R.  3  could  support  low-quality  school-based  programs  for  four-year-olds  under  Title  II  and 
much  bciicr  programs  under  Titles  I  and  IH  Lest  you  think  this  is  impossible,  I  should  point  out 
that  Texas  has  a  statewide  prckindcrgarten  program  with  a  1:22  adult/child  ratio,  one  which  is  far 
too  low  by  anyone's  standards  and  which  cannot  possibly  encourage  even  adequate  programs,  and 
several  other  states  have  similar  ratios  in  their  preschool  programs.  If  one  intent  of  Title  11  is  to 
^  rovidc  high-quality  compensatory  programs  like  Head  Start  and  the  Perry  Preschool  for  low- 
income  children  who  might  otherwise  do  poorly  in  the  elementary  grades,  there  is  nothing  in  Title 
n  to  assure  that  will  happen. 

(2)  H.R.  3  carmaiks  one  third  of  its  authorizations  for  Head  titart  programs  and  one  third 
for  school-based  programs.  I  sec  no  good  reason  for  Congress  to  make  decisions  about  the  kinds 
of  early  childhood  programs  funded;  these  are  decisions  that  can  be  made  more  appropriately  at  the 
state  and  local  levels.  Indeed,  the  trend  over  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  for  Congress  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  camiarking  and  to  provide  greater  decision-making  authority  to  states  and  localities. 
Particularly  in  the  realm  of  young  children,  where  everyone  agrees  that  p'lrents  should  ha^e 
flexibility  and  choice  and  that  there  must  be  local  variation  to  accommodate  the  varying  needs  of 
children,  the  designation  of  funds  for  particular  programs  introduces  an  inflexibility  and  rigidity 
into  early  childhood  policy,  one  which  can  only  operate  to  limit  choice  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

There  are  several  problems  wi*h  limiting  the  programs  in  Title  n  to  public  schools.  I 
certainly  feel  that  public  schools  should  be  eligible  to  provide  early  childhood  programs.  The 
experience  with  school-based  child  care  programs  in  California,  which  has  the  most  extensive 
network  of  such  programs,  as  well  as  experiences  in  other  states  indicates  that  schools  can  institute 
vci>'  &ood  programs  -  although  they  may  also  can  also  institute  poor  programs,  as  Texas  has  done 
in  its  prckindcrgarten  program  with  a  1.22  adult/child  ratio.  The  issue  vhether  schools  should 
have  a  monopoly  over  certain  programs,  and  I  see  no  justification  for  this.  The  historical  rationale 
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for  the  pubHc  schools  having  a  near-monopoly  over  education  -  the  need  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  to  estabUsh  a  comnjop  schooling  system  in  which  all  children  would  learn  a  single  set  of 
aioral  and  poUtical  values  -  no  longer  seems  wropriate  as  a  justification  for  monopoly,  and  has 
■  been  replaced  by  greater  interest  in  parent  choice  and  variety  at  all  levels  of  the  educational  system. 

If  schools  as  well  as  other  institutions  are  eligible  to  provide  early  childhood,  as  in  H.R.  30 
and  rule  IDof  HR.3.  then  in  many  areas  of  the  country  -  especially  where  the  schools  have  good 
reputations,  or  in  rural  areas  where  the  schools  are  the  only  potential  providers  --  many  of  these 
piograim  would  be  provided  by  school  districts.  Indeed,  in  some  areas  schools  might  even  receive 
mon  than  one  third  of  federal  funds.  But  w.here  there  are  c-mmunity-based  organizations  with 
strong  reputations  for  their  early  childhood  programs,  or  where  the  schools  have  mediocre 
reputations,  or  where  the  schools  are  indifferent  or  even  hostile  to  early  childhood  programs,  then 
the  eaimarking  of  funds  in  Tide  H  for  school-based  programs  will  scve  the  interests  of  neither 
Children,  nor  of  parents,  nor  of  the  schools,  nor  of  the  federal  govproment's  interest  in  stimulating 
h.gh-quality  programs.  I  should  also  note  that  school  districts  are  not  uniformly  enthusiastic  about 
providing  early  childhood  programs,  on  both  philosophical  and  fiscal  grounds:  in  Texas  many 
dtstncts  denigrated  the  prekinderganen  program  as  "mere  babysitting",  many  others  have  obtained 
waivers  because  of  the  Ir.k  of  faciliries  and  teachers,  and  some  school  districts  in  California  are 
no«  jbaiidoning  their  child  care  programs  because  of  insufiicient  funds. 

The  designation  of  schools  as  itcipients  in  Title  H  seems  to  assume  that  only  school-based 
-ograms  can  be  developmental  and  educational.  But  this  assumption  is  clearly  wrong:  rm^x  of  the 
best  programs  in  the  country,  including  most  Head  Start  programs,  are  not  in  public  schools 
Furthermore,  giving  schools  3  monopoly  might  encourage  some  school  systems  to  treat  programs 
for  four-year  o! as  downward  extensions  of  the  elementary  grades  -  with  the  teachcr-dirccted. 
overly  di^ctic.  bc'iaviorist  approach  ,0  teaching  and  learning  common  to  the  elementary  schools 
While  the  provisions  in  Title  11  for  tiaining  in  early  childhood  education  would  moderate  this 
tendency,  .t  wouH  also  be  wise  to  have  both  schools  and  other  organizations  provide  the 
developmental  pix,g.  .ms  envisioned  in  this  title.  TTien  there  would  be  more  variety  and  choice  for 
parents.  Furthermore,  if  school-based  and  community-based  programs  can  interact  and  leam  from 
each  otner.  this  provides  another  way  of  drawing  together  the  different  communities  with  interests 
m  young  children:  schools  can  leam  from  organizations  with  different  concerns  and  goals,  and 
commumly-based  organizations  can  absorb  some  of  the  educational  techniques  of  the  schools. 

Finally.  Title  II  will  create  problems  ,i,h  the  continuity  of  programs:  as  children  become 
fouryears  old.  they  will  have  to  change  the  p-ogram  they  are  in  if  they  are  to  benefit  from  federal 
funding. 
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In  sum,  I  think  it  inadvisable  to  canrnirk  funds  for  schools.  Instead,  schools  should  be 
allowed  to  conipctc  along  with  other  organizations  for  federal  funi*  \  as  tJiey  would  be  in  TOe  m 
ofRR.3orinRIt  30. 

For  similar  reasons,  earmarking  funds  for  Head  Start  progrwns  in  Title  I  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  a  particularly  good  idea.  Such  a  restriction  would  reduce  the  flexibility  states  and  localities 
have  to  choose  the  mix  of  early  childht  d  programs  most  want  iind  need  Instead,  I  think  it  better 
to  allow  Head  Start  programs  to  be  eligible  for  federal  funding  -  especially  in  order  to  expand  to  a 
full  day  and  full  year  -*  under  the  funding  anan'gemenf  in  Title  m  or  in  RR,  30.  In  many  areas  of 
the  country  goycramcnt  officials  and  parents  would  naturally  choose  to  expand  Head  Start 
programs;  indeed,  in  some  cases  it  may  be  that  Head  Start  would  receive  mom  than  one  third  of 
federal  funds.  But  in  other  areas  —  where  there  are  few  Head  Start  programs,  or  where  He-^d  Start 
if  of  mediocre  quality  -  then  parents  and  offici?Js  may  prefer  other  pr\>grams,  and  earmarking  one 
third  of  federal  funds  would  restrict  their  ability  to  do  so.  Again,  such  earmarking  assumes  that 
Congress  can  make  better  judgements  than  can  state  and  local  decision-makers  about  which  local 
programs  are  best  and  most  appropriate,  an  assumption  that  strikes  me  as  incorrect 

Still  another  problem  is  that  Head  Start  programs  have  been,  in  most  areas,  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  early  childhood  community.  Earmarking  funds  for  Head  Start  would  only  perpetuate 
this  division.  It  wouiC  be  better,  in  rny  opinion,  for  all  early  childhood  programs  to  be  included 
under  one  funding  mechanism  and  administrative  structure,  rather  than  creating  legislation  whicn 
divides  the  early  childhood  world  into  several  independent  groups  with  different  funding. 

(3)  The  tripartite  strucmre  of  H.R.  3  would  create  serious  problems  with  coordination.  It 
would  create  three  different  funding  streams:  one  for  Title  I,  located  within  HHS,  distributing 
funds  directly  from  the  federal  level  to  local  programs  and  apparently  bypassing  any  state  agency; 
one  for  Title  II,  allocating  funds  from  the  Department  of  Education  to  state  education  agencies  for 
distribution  to  schools;  and  one  distributing  funds  from  HHS  to  some  single  state  agency  --  which 
might  be  the  state  education  agency,  but  might  in  some  states  be  a  welfiue  agency  or  a  special 
agency  for  children's  programs.  This  makes  the  coordination  of  early  childhood  policy  difficult  at 
the  federal  level,  since  at  least  two  and  potentially  three  different  administrative  entities  would  be 
involved;  and  it  also  makes  the  formulation  of  state  policy  difficult,  since  in  many  cases  two  state 
agencies  would  be  involved  und  stat  >  would  have  no  involvement  with  Title  I  programs  At  the 
local  level,  it  means  that  early  childhood  programs  providing  similar  services  would  be  fundid  by 
different  mechanisms,  with  inconsistent  regulations  and  standards. 

If  Congress  adopts  this  particular  approach,  then  in  five  or  ten  years  it  will  begin  to 
recognize  the  inconsistencies  crtated  at  the  local  level  by  different  funding  mechanisms,  and  then 
require  cooi  linatira  of  local  programs.  There  is  a  long  history  of  Congress  creating  separate 
programs  and  then  imposing  coordination  requirements,  when  ilie  source  of  the  problem  in  the  first 
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place  U  fedefal  lejtulMion:  this  has  happened  in  programs  for  children,  in  welfare  prognum  in 
Krvices  for  the  cMerly.  Md  ii  vocational  «mc«ion  job  daining  progianu.  Once  bgislation  is 
enacted,  then  mterei t  groups  form  .nd  make  substantial  revision  difficult;  ^nd  local  cooidination 
.'fforts  axe  invariably  hampered  by  divisions  originating  .t  the  federal  level  It  would  be  much 
better  to  devise  legislation  at  the  outset  which  contains  a  single  funding  mechanism,  a  single 
adimmstiative  agency  at  the  federal  and  state  levels. .  single  set  of  regulations,  eligibility  and 
quality  standards,  and  then  aUows  different  Idnds  of  programs  to  develop  within  this  single 
structure.  H  Jt  30.  the  Act  for  Better  ChUd  Care  Services,  does  precisely  this;  but  the  tripartite 
fimding  structure  of  HR.  3  wr-id  on  the  confary  create  serious  coordination  problems. 

(4)  Three-year  olds  have  been  left  out  of  TiUes  H  and  ffl  of  H.R.  3  --  I  assuJie 
unuitentionally.  Unless  corrected,  this  oversight  would  limit  the  continuity  of  care  -  that  is  two- 
year-olds  emoUed  in  Title  n  programs  would  be  ineligible  foi-  subsidized  programs  for  a  year 
(except  for  Head  Start  programs,  which  would  be  filled  with  their  own  two-year-olds  who  turn 
three)  until  they  turn  four  and  can  eraoU  in  a  TiUe  HI  program. 

Because  continuity  in  a  chUd's  life  is  desirable,  federal  policy  ought  to  encourage  the 
estabhshment  of  programs  which  can  provide  stable  and  continuous  care  for  children  untU  they 
leave  for  the  pub'ic  school  system.  This  implies  not  only  that  three-year-olds  ought  to  be 
.ncoT.on.ted  into  Title  IB.  but  that  the  current  approach  of  limiting  progmms  for  four-year-olds  to 
the  public  schools  (except  for  Head  Start)  is  inappropriate  because  i,  would  force  children  to 
change  programs  when  they  turn  four.  The  continuity  of  caie  possible  under  H.R.  30  is  for  this 
reason  superior  to  th.xt  which  could  be  achieved  under  HR.  3. 

.In  summary.  I  find  numerous  problems  with  the  tripartite  structure  of  H.R.  3.  To  be  sure 
thu  legislation  would  be  an  advance  over  the  current  situation,  since  federal  support  for  early 
childhood  programs  has  declined  in  real  terms,  and  declined  enomiously  relative  to  the  expanding 
need.  But  H.R.  3  increases  federal  support  in  ways  that  are  inconsistent  with  divenity  and  parental 
Choice,  in  ways  that  would  maintain  unnecessao-  divis.c,  early  childhood  programs,  and  in  ways 
that  would  create  serious  problems  for  the  continuity  of  care  and  for  coordination.  I  conclude  that 
the  worthwhile  goals  of  federal  policy  can  be  more  directly  and  more  sitnply  achieved  with  H  R 
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CShairman  Hawkins.  May  I  just  point  out  several  things  concern- 
ing your  remarks.  First  of  all,  the  coordination  that  you  speak  of 
oSmpt  finalized  unta  such  time  as  the  bill  will  mclude  the 
other  components.  .We  recc^5m25e  your  criticism  as  bemg  vahd,  how- 
ever, imtirsttchftime  aff/the  bill  is  finalized,  obviously,  the  struc- 
ture cftimotfie'p^^  ,     ^  1..  ^  f 

I  think  there  is  a  misunderstanding  also  about  the  subject  of  cov- 
ering 8-year-olds.  This  is  really  a  mistmderstanding  because  the 
bill,  jn  OTtoiding  Head  Start,  assumes  that  since  Head  Start 
covers  3-yewr-oJds  that  .they  will  be  covered.  So  I  don  t  think  it  is 
exactly  accurate  to  say  that  they  are  not  covered.   .     ,  ^ 

Let  me  indicate,  however,  that  if  there  is  any  misunderstanding 
about  that,  that  it  is  the  intent,  obviously,  to  include  them.  And  I 
tbink  calling  attention  to  that  is  very  valid. 

You  seem  eHao  in  your  remarks— this  is  just  a  matter  of  clannca- 
tion^to  suggest  that  there  is  a  distinction  which  you  make  be- 
tween vou^is  used  in  preschool  programs  as  being  distmct  from 
vouchers  in  K-12  programs.  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  made 
such  a  distinction?  That,is,that  the  argument  for  or  against  the  use 
of  vouchers  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  whether  you  are  teOking 
about  preschool  rather  than  the  use  of  vouchers  m  the  K-U  pro- 
gram? Am  I  clear  on  that?  .  XI.  i.    u  * 

Mr.  Geubb,  Yes.  The  argument  that  I  am  makmg  is  that  what- 
ever you  may  think  about  vouchers  for  the  K-12  systena  you 
shouldn't  apply  that  thinking  to  vouchers  for  early  childhood  pro- 
grams because  they  would  operate  quite  differently.  The  institu- 
tions that  we  now  see  m  earlv  childhood  are  very  different'  from 
those  in  the  K-12  system,  so  that  whatever  n^ative  aspects  there 
might  be  in  a  K-12  system  wouldn't  be  true  1  think  m  the  early 
chddDhood  system.  ,    .  -  „ 

They  have  operated  quite  successfully  m  California,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Not  as  the  mainstay  of  California's  child  care  program,  but  as 
one  element  among  other  pr<«rams  where  there  is  adequate  infor- 
mation to  parents.  ,  ^       i.  I.T  1.  • 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Well,  the  pomt  I  am  trying  to  establish  is 
that  the  acceptance  of  vouchers  in  the  preschool  program  does  not 
necessarily  set  a  good  precedent  for  their  expansion  into  K-12. 

Mr  Geubb.  That  is  right.  There  is  no  reason  to  make  that  jiimp. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Tbank  you.  Also,  on  page  5  of  your  testuno- 
ny  you  argue  that  Title  m  of  H.R.  3  has  insufficient  emnhasis  on 
developmental  concerns  when  compared  with  H.R.  30.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Title  HI  of  H.R.  3  for  infants  and  toddlers  was  based 
on  the  ABC  bill,  actuaUy,  H.R.  30. 

Mr.  Grubb.  Yes,  that  is  right.  .      xi.  r 

Chairman  Hawkins.  You  seem  to  me  to  be  saymg,  tneretore, 
that  if  the  statement  of  findings  in  H.R.  30  is  included  m  Title  m 
of  H.R.  3,  that  the  developmental  emphasis  of  that  title  would  be 
completely  clear.  You  are  pointing  out  that  which,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated earlier,  we  are  obviously  trying  to  move  in  the  direction  of,  in 
makmg  any  child  care  program  inclusive  of  early  childhood  devel- 
opment. That  is  what  we  are  seeking.  But  am  I  cl^ar  that  if  the 
statement  of  findings  as  exemplified  in  H.R.  30  is  inserted  m  Title 
m  of  H.R.  3  thatthen  would,  in  effect,  get  the  developmental  em- 
phasis that  you  /ecommend  wo  make? 


Mr.  Gbubb.  I  think  that  that  would  help  a  great  deal  Mv  nth^r- 
concern  about  itjeaUy  has  to  do  witii  SutiSS  stiSuri  how- 

oeorii^  LS^lS^?     i^plutely  wonderftil.  My  concern  is  thS 
people  m  general  wiD  start  to  view  the  programs  run  throueh  the 
educataonal  system  as  somehow  intrinsi^^rlSper^r  to^ 
X?thiT  fr""*.  HHS.  and  it  is  that^Stional  dfvtefon 
n£  'P^'r  in  the  bill  that  could  SXp 

Now  there  are  always  safeguards  against  that.  "eveiop. 

nrSS^  re  I        agree  with  you  there  are  some 

Sof^tl^of*^®  f^^^        ^        There  are  some  that  Se 
VlSjt^.^  of  community-bas^  organizations. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  So  we  seem  to  be  not  being  too  logical  when 
ZJ^L^?^  are  good,  some  are  bad,  but  it  de^ nds  oT^Siat  we 
mtend  to  do,  what  we  are  trying  to  correct.  ^"at  we 

o«^;i,  ^^'^  fact,  the  safeguards  in  Title  IH 

Sm^L^^^i"''  «etti^,Si"aiib.  standardslXthS  national 
oomnuss  on  1  thmk  are  exceUent.  They  would  go  a  lone  wav  to^ 
WMg  ehmmating  these  low  quality  conimumVbSed  prSfrS 
Oian  manlUwKms.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Tau^^^^  «8ea  programs. 
Tauke.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  thank  vou  Dr 
Grubb,  for  your  testimony.  1  had  an  opportunity  to  revSrS  & 
tamony  but,  unfortunately,  another  hXing  kept  ml  fr^^h^LdS 

£veT^(JeKi^^u^Tf  ^  not  sSe  tK 

nave  a  ciear  picture  of  what  kind  of  proirram  vou  would  dftaicm  if 
you  were  m  our  shoes..  Perhaiw  you  ^gS  tekfjisT  a  moSto 
J^S*^         "^^^f  chairman  of  the  com^ttee,  and  "ou  S  a  coiS 

d^for  Kili^^T'^*^^       the  vision,  and  I  have  to  apolo- 
gize tor  toe  fact  that  it  draws  a  great  deal  on  the  California  exnpri 
ence.  But  it  is  not  only  tiie  one  that  I  know  tife  StT,t1t^l2. 
M^pens  to  be  the  StatJ  system  wWchi  tlTbSt  d^eioS  hi te 

S®"*       f  ftinding  structure  from  the  Federal  level 

^nl^^?-  "^^""K^T^  to  the  Stete  level,  then  there  couldsSrt  She 
f SPwT  ^  ^n^^l  the  kinds  of  progSL 

acted  locaUy.  There  also  i.>eds  to  be  a  Stete  and  local  dlceofi.n«t 

kvd'LT?o^tfn*S°^  '^^T^^  ^."'^."P  gettSS'a?  ttif  a 
worid.  "^  Sacramento  and  the  other  ^tete  capitals  of  the 

fi,Sut??f  "^Jf^^^'^iy  ^  '•ecommendation  that  there  be  a  single 
fimdmg  structure  with  some  development  of  Stete  Sicv  ISid 

S^^?^  clear  decSs  Kt'wS? 

itetetoStete.       ^PP^P^to  given  the  conditions  that  vary  from 

^        ^-^y  ftinding  structure  looks  quite  similar 

to  the  one  that  is  m  Title  IH  of  H.R.  8,  and  in  H.R.  30  the^C 
S^S'^^f'  preci^ly  that.  So  that  much  of^y  ^ion  fo?  h^a 
Federal  piogram  would  be  structured  would  be  iA  iSle  A  of  HR 
Thl^if  w^/'^y-  mechanism  for  RR.  J 

St  ii  frS^t'f^H"  fPjJhe  Federal  Government  to  mSe  sure 

fact  Stet^  provided  adequate  leaderoldp  and  really  did  a 
competent  job  of  developing  their  programs.  ^ 
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But,  again,  in  Federal  Illation  that  is  before  us,  many  of  those 
safeguards  are  already  in  place,  the  National  Commission  that 
would  examine  quality  standards  and  so  forth.  So  I  think  the 
answer  to  my  question,  I  certainly  would  tinker  with  some  aspects 
of  Title  in  of  H.R.  8  and  with  H.K.  30,  but  I  think  that  basic  struc- 
ture has  been  rone  over  at  great  length.  It  has  been  examined  bv 
the  early  childhood  community  quite  substantially,  and  I  think 
most  of  those  elements  are  really  quite  good. 

Mr,  Tauke.  How  much  money  would  you  put  mto  your  program.^ 

Mr.  Grubb.  How  much  money  would  I  put  into  my  program  were 
I  czar?  WeLV  I  ha^e  to  agree  with  

Mr.  Tauki).  No.  No,  just  chairman  of  the  commi\ '  ie. 

Mr.  Grubb.  Oh.  Just  chairman  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  TivUKE.  Operating  within  the  constraints  in  which  we  oper- 
ate. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  He  is  no  czar,  I  will  tell  you  that. 
,  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Grubb.  There  is  no  question  that  Ed  Zigler  is  right.  That  if 
I  these  programs  were  fuUy  ftmded  they  could  cost  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars.  Let  me  g^ve  you  some  figures. 

In  California,  which  typically  spends  10  percent  of  the  money  on 
programs  in  the  coxmtry,  because  we  have  got  about  10  percent  of 
the  population— we  spend  $320  nuuion  on  child  care  prograi^  and 
we  serve  7  percent  of  the  eligible  children,  who  are  those  imder  84 
percent  of  median  income.  If  we  were  to  expand  the  pi  Jgram  to  all 
those  under  84  perc  jnt  of  median  income,  we  would  have  to  multi- 
ply $320  million  times  14,  which  comes  out  to  a  figure  of,  roughly, 
$4  biUion,  and  if  we  multiply  that  times  10  that  is  $40  billion  for 
the  coxmtiy  as  a  whole. 

The  point  is  that  when  you  begin  engagmg  m  thi:  exercise  you 
can  see  the  requirements  are  enormous.  We  will  move  to  them  over 
decades,  I  assimie,  just  as  150  years  ago  it  ^ook  us  decades  and  dec- 
ades to  move  to  a  public  schooling  system,  which  we  now  accept  as 
a  fact  and  inevitable.  I  think  the  amounts  of  money  as  starters  are 
fine,  but  I  think  we  shouldn't  fool  ourselves  that  it  will  be  enough. 

Mr.  Taxjke.  Part  of  the  concern  of  many  of  us  is  that,  if  we  have 
a  limited  amount  of  money  to  spend,  how  do  we  best  apportion  the 
funds?  And,  in  part,  the  question  is  do  you  try  to  provide,  in  es- 
sence, full  funding  for  a  few  children  or  do  you  try  to  use  the 
money  to  stimulate  the  development  of  services  by  State  and  local 

S;ovemments  or  maybe  community  groups?  That  is  one  of  the  chal- 
enges  before  us,  and  if  I  am  hearing  you  correctly,  in  essence  what 
you  are  saying  is  serve  the  6  percent  or  the  7  percent  that  you  can 
afford  now  and  then  maybe  down  the  road  you  can  expand  that. 

Mr.  Grubb.  In  my  view,  it  would  be  preferable  to  serve  a  limited 
number  of  people,  of  children,  in  good  quality  urograms  than  to 
^ve  small  amounts  of  money  to  parents  who  then  can't  really  use 
that  to  upgrade  the  child  care  that  they  use.  If  you  give  them  a 
thousand  dollars,  m  fact,  it  is  not  going  to  buy  child  care.  It  will 
buy  somothmg  else,  but  not  the  kind  of  high  qualify  programs  I 
thmk  we  are  looking  for.  ^  . 

Mr.  Tauke.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  Hawkins.  Tliank  you.  Mr.  Kildee? 
Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Er|c  6y 
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t^**  ^-^,3  tends  to  promote  a  divis'on  between 

Mr.  Gkubd.  That  is  or  should  bvj' 
w^ho^^-  ^^"'^'^  ^'  ^"''^      ^*       '^^y- 1  l^ow  vhere  is  some 

an??ie?elXt^h','l?i  fe^^^  opinion  "c  .  know,  there  shouldn't  be 
^JmnTf  fw  sn''^d  be  merely  custodial.  Some  people  aiKue  for 
3^!'        after^achool  care  for  children  in  th^rim^y^ad^ 

t^^r-t^S^X^t^^is^^^^^^  "  «° 

ar?nTX&  «  fete«al& 

tH-e  is  a  jSeaS 

st^ms^Slfp  that  we  maintain  the  three  funding 

Wpll^  f^!        T"*^?*^""  ^  better  enhanced?  ^ 
dblttetetT^fH  wJ^'"^  ''^J.^.*^  coordination  coun- 

*u  .  ^ev6l>       to  force  everyone  to  talk  to  one 

another.  That  is  what  we  dc  in  JTPA  and  Voc.  fid.,  in  thepSlS 

riL      f ^  *  W  of  these  coordination  coS 

cJs  has  in  large  part  been  dismal.  It  is  a  good  thing  toS  ^nleto 
talk  together,  but  it  doesn't  necessarily  ciuse  tS  to  SaJS  theS 
S?^'  cr^l^^^y  .'^^  coordination  mechS  fo^ 
Kh^  ^      ^  ^"'"''^  'b^'"  *°  reallocate  funds  across 

^Z?^  example,  there  are  no  mechanisms  in  H.R.  3  as  it  now  stands 
^HY^i^itf"^^  ^  ^^^^"^  ^  ^  "^"^^^  ^  «  Pla'^e  where  therT^ 
?r  m  L  °  f""'^        Title  I  into  Title  n 

thW^;,^h1na  *e  fiscussion  can  go  only  so  far.  Discussion  is  better 
than  nothmg,  but  it  is  usually  net  very  good. 

cc£s  to^S  Jr„^;°"?°^,*e  importance  of  parente  having 
m^=£,»^  and  referral  projrams.  What  level  of  involvl 
Sy?         ^  ^''"^^y  implementing  chiS  care 

th^State'level?°"  ""^^  ^  ""^^  ^t  level  and 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Yes. 

n„??^„V?r^^-  y?'^'  ^  t^°^  it  is  a  good  thing  t  include  parents  on 
any  of  these  advisonr  committees  that  are  etteblished.  t?  I  Smem° 
30  dc^wL?^  ^^Tl  «>'?'°ittee  required  in  H.R.  3  and  RR. 
f^tl^pPSpriar'"*"'  '         t^«t        i«  Pe- 

^  envision  that  if  there  were  a  Federal-Stete-local  divi- 
sion of  responsibilities  that  there  would  also  be  locS^S 

fSi^  ^^.t."P  ^''""°<l  -^hild  care  issues  they  alwaS 

prised.  1  thmkt     is  completely  appropriate. 
Mr.  Ktldee.  Th   .k  you  very  much.  Tfiank  you  for  your  testiir  > 

Art 

Chairman    '  wkins.  Mr.  BaH^lett? 
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Mr.  Bartutt.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Grubb,  I  want  to  explore  with  you 
just  a  bit  becaujse  I  want  to  focus  in  on  what  you  would  reconunend 
that  we  do  to  promote  diversity.  You  say  m  the  conclusion  ot  your 
*estimony,  that  H.R.  3  increases  Federal  support  in  ways  that  are 
aiconsistent  with  diversity  and  parental  choice.  On  the  flip  side  of 
that,  if  you  were  drafting  the  bill,  would  you  luclcde  n  the  bill 
Federal  standards  for  child  care?  And  how  would  that  aUow  for  di- 

^^Bfo^GRUBB.  When  I  sa"  -^t  H.R.  3  hmits  diversity  it  ib  because 
there  wiU  be  some  aret  iie  country  where  limiting  Title  1  to 
Head  Start  and  limiting  ..e  H  to  school-based  programs  will  lumt 
abilities  to  make  choices  in  other  ways.  That  is  what  I  meant  by 
limiting  diversily.  So  to  remove  those  kinds  of  constrictions  would 

open  up  choice.  , ,  ,  ,  .   ^  t   

Now  it  might  be  choice  that  v/ouldn't  be  exercised.  In  some  r^ 
eions  of  the  country  .hey  would  perfectly  Lappy  to  spend  a  tfcurd 
of  the  money  on  Head  Start  and  so  forth,  but  m  other  areas  that 

might  not  be  true.  ,    ,    ,  ./.t   

To  address  your  question  about  quahty  standards,  if  I  were  czar 
or  chair  and  writing  the  bill,  I  would  put  in  three  or  four  Federal 
preemptions  rel  ting  to  quaUty.  One  is  a  ratio  of  10  to  1.  a  maxi- 
muin  ratio  o^  10  to  1,  because  I  think  that  that  ^s  a  ratio  that  there 
has  beca  a  great  deal  of  consensus  on.  Second,  I  would  put  m  a  re- 

?uirement  about  early  childhood  tiaining,  and  there  is,  m  fact,  m 
I.R.  3  already  a  good  deal  of  that  language.  Third,  I  guesa  I  would 
put  in  some  language  about  parental  participation  m  developmen- 
teUy  appropriate  care.  But  many  of  the  other  aspects  of  quahty  are 
reaU"  very  difficult  to  write  m  precise  iM^slation.  They  aro  very 
difficult,  for  example,  to  handle  m  State  Ucensmg  codes  and  it  is 
riot  clear  that  State  Ucensing  codes  get  to  them.  But  the  nation^ 
coir»miB5ion  that  is  proposed  both  in  this  lefeislatwu  and  the  ABO 
bill  which  sets  up  a  council  to  examine  the  issue  of  qvshty  and  pro- 
vide guidelines  and  technical  assistance,  and  so  forth,  would  go  a 
ereat  way  to  providing  models  of  what  good  care  IS.  ,    ,.  .. 

Mr  BvRTLErrr.  Would  you  recommend  that  commission  be  limit- 
ed to"  offering  models?  Or  would  you  have  the  commission,  like  m 
H.R.  3,  actndlysettmg  the  standan^?         ,^  .   ,  ,  , 

Mr  Grulb.  Well,  what  I  have  said  is  I  would  mclude  in  the  l^is- 
lation  a  very  smaU  number  of  very  clear  standards,  ratiM,  group 
size  iB  another  one  I  forgot,  a  limit  on  the  group  size,  early  child- 
hood training  and  parent  participation,  and  then  the  commission 
itself  could  address  its  efforts  towards  those  more  subtle  aspects  ot 
early  childhooa  programs.  They  are  difficult  to  put  m  r^atory 

ARTiBTT.  And  using  those  standards  to  encourage  diversily, 
would  you  then  expand  Federal  child  care  support  ^x>  the  •  ore  tra- 
ditional child  care?  Or  perhaps  nontraditional— accordmg  'X>  teaer- 
al  legislation— child  care  f^icUitiM,  church-bastd  facihties,  in-home 
child  care,  unUcensed  child  care  of  the  family  day  care  providera— 
that  in  many  States  are  unlicensed  because  they  have  fewer  than 
four— would  you  expand  Federal  support  to  those  also? 

Mr.  Grubb.  I  would  have  quaiji''  about  extendmg  Federal  sui^ 
port  to  unUcensed  facil'^ies.  I  don't  u.  'jik  that  that  is  a  good  idea  at 
all. 
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Mr.  BARTimr.  Too  diverse  for  you? 


-hi    n          At       uAvcrw?  lor  your 

baaed  care  SSSe^w  ^ll  d^  ^"^^^^  ^  church  and  temple- 
m^'Jhi.  h^e"^ro^iJed"^^^^^  ^^^^  Pr°vi55 

children  than  I  thSik^roSS  sete  o/^«?rf  •'^°"''*'f,f 

and  I  think  that  t^  ^comn WkT     "^'l^^tiOM  in  the  country, 

are  many  situSioS  i^Xch  i?ho^^^^^^^  ^  there 

tives.  ought  also  to  s^^rS  T^L'tf '  ^^^t^^ample,  by  rela- 
tione with  these  little  voSrm"J?o  -     something  that  can  be 

thKrM^^s?^^^^^^^  '  -       ^-"ite-I  think 

^^A^  Bakix^.  You  can  take  the  excuse  of  the  red  light  if  you 

the^e  p^rbVn^\ft*i'l  '"^^^         '  *hink  that 

Feder^  suppSrt  Sn?i^toT  """^  ''^^  standards  if  there  is 
from  the  chSd's  we  din  Wn7^'  ^^^'I  ^^^^  at  thus 
whether  it  is  .in  thff  o,^  home  or  m,t  ^^^"^.^  ^  ^" 

reaUy  substandard.  °^  which  is 

Oiaiman  Hawkins.  Mrs.  Lowev' 

Dr^'^^^Jr  "^^^       Mr.  Chairman. 

ly'Ste^a  S  ^rrraLet^°oni%n°^'  '-^  P^^^-^- 
New  York  State  we  have  beeS  fr^- °^       P"^^*^  sector.  In 

C^iJS'"        °°  And  how  does  it  work  in 

same  oami^  mS^T^  kJI™''^''  °/  '1°  The 

of  ftenTwere  liospituT^S  Ld^f„'^^  Propams  at  least  hidt 
corporations  tlMVhsw  »me  sort  of  ™?hT'"^^^^^  '  - 

Jging  corpora&^oS  trfeltrJSt 
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I  think  it  is  something  child  care  advocates  need  to  continue  to 
workon.  but  I  don't  think  we  should  hold  out  much  hope  that 
SSe  ^  be  a  great  deal  of  support  coming  from  corporations  for  a 
lonrtSe  And  lF«rticularly  tMnk  it  would  be  quite  inappropnat- 
to  &vto  iSite^pecial  incentives  for  corporations,  for  example, 
SiSih  rS^^rlteScome  tex,  because  I  think  tl^tth^  would 
beTally  quite  hiequiteble.  The  people  who  would  benefit  from 
Sho^  would  be  people  who  work  for  large  corporatio'is,  who  are 
Suy  better  S^and  are  not  low  income.  They  wo^dbe  qmte 
SeSent  in  thesense  that  they  would  reward  a  fev  corporations 
S^STWiS  early  childhood  and  probably  not  mduce  in^y 
mSS  to  enter  thit  arel  So  I  think  it  is  an  area  wh'^n  has  m  Cah- 
&  al  i?  New  York  apparently,  not  Uved  up  to  the  hopes  that 

ISL^^Yo^^^m  second  question.  Now  .mother  ques- 
tionttiaf  Ihave  coSerns  the  California  coordination  mechanism 
ik  New  YorkStete  we  worked  for  a  long  time  in  trying  to  estebbsh 
Se  cWld  (Se  «ntity  through  which  all  the  progr^  would  flow. 
W^hStCTCounty-my  county-has  been  successful  m  ^tablish- 
S?r3  care^ntity,  m  agency  through  which  monies  from  the 
Srivat^^d  V^^^  '^^  coordination  is  rather  good 

"^I'^o^tr'S'JS^cJ.Sd'explain  further ^the  mechanism  on  the 
State  level  through  which  funds  flow  in  Cahiornia.' 

GrubTwIu,  what  happened  was  that  several  years  ago  the 
State"  SSrtment  of  Education  which  had  run  these  programs 
sSS  WoSl  War  H  also  received  the  Title  XX  Pro  W  *^  Pro- 
grams that  funded  child  care  for  welfare  moms.  And  so  by  mcjud- 
Setho^Title  XX  p..«ram8-now  they  are  Social  Services  Block 
«S»ntTroCT^is-b"  including  those  within  the  Department  of 
Ktio^^rDeJartmenr^.E^^^  had  the  contro  so  to 
^  or  the  r^nsibility  for  all  the  pubUcly  funded  <:hiM  care 
^'bZ  in  the  itete  with  the  exception  of  Head  Stert,  which  is 

"°£'*?h2rhappens  with  child  care  provided  t'lrough  the  work 
fare  prS^  GAIN,  and  what  happens  with  the  new  W8|f<,re 
Rrfom  Act  v;ith  the  jobs  programs  is  anyone's  guess.  But  it  is  by 
^nSrating  all  of  the  progr^  withm  one  agen^  «^at  it  hes 
been  possible  to  do  something  about  coordinating  prop-ams. 

NoHhc  problem  is  that  what  happens  at  the  Federd  level  ab^^^ 
happens  at  the  Stete  level.  California  Stete  legislators  keep  on  en. 
actinenew  little  programs,  and  so  we  have  a  program  for  centers 
KhS  and  centSs  in  community-based  organizations  and  mi- 
S^t^eSu  famUy  day  care  and  resource  and  referral  agencies 
ISl  c^us-b^ascd  cafe-we  have  about  18  or  20  programs. 

Mrs  LowEY.  We  are  familiar  with  that  too. 

M?  Grub?  And  coordinating  all  of  tho(«  even  though  they  are 
in^elame  agency  is  a  mess.  So  there  is  now  a  move  afoot  for 
guess  what?  .  . 

Mrs  LowEY.  New  cf>ordinat:on  mechanisms. 

Mr  Grubb.  New  coordination  mechanisms  and  putting  theni 
bar'-  tottether.  So  we  recreate  many  of  these  things  at  different 
levelsrS  I  thiS  again  the  counsel  from  all  of  that  is  it  is  best  to 
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questions. 

S"-  Chairman. 
i>r.  Grubb,  I  want  to  make  sure  thaf  T     j»  *  j 
ai^umenta  with  regard  totS  c^it^r    understand  one  of  your 
Ktuation  in  which  SnsumS  ^ftf^'  ^^^«^descnbed  to  is  a 
chases  based  on  their  purSL?,Sl  different  pur- 

tax  credit  approach  teS  flans'"'  f"*^  y°"''  criticism  of  the 
ta*  credits  hkve  other  ^^<fat^Sf;'i"^.''^°T^^  receive  the 
c^e^  etcetera,  which  wo^p^otw^^i^^^^  clothing,  et 

credit  not  to  increase  theiTpurcSi  i^w  ^ 
,    care  but  rather  to  meet  othef  '>f  child 

of  your  ardent?  ^       a  fair 

summary 

ite^  &de^'L*hrpr^^^  could  structure  tax  ere.'- 

$1,000  and  it  is  um^trSdl^.T'V  eeta  a  tax  credit  of 

wereapoorfamitySSsMOlO^lT  '^""^  "  So.  if  I 
I  would  go  out  ^d^l  tW  ni'^i?'''^  «  year,  I  don't  think 
«I»nd  it  on  food  and  rS?       ^*  °°         '^e-  ^  would  probaWy 

say  you  get  a  credit  onTy     yST  sJ^Sd^  ^  ''^ich  is  to 

Now.  in  that  situation  yoG  do  sZS  i'°°^^^^  ^^e. 
IS.  you  know,  restricted  to  that  °°  ''^^        and  it 

Mr.  rjsf 

Chairman  Hawicimq  rw  r»^^ 
Thank  you  ve^^h.  We  ^LtiL^T'^f^  ^ti^ony. 
to  time.  I  am  c4fiden{  of  th^     "'"""^  °°       from  time 

the  other  w£^"S  o\^r  W?^oSld  fo^T.t       ^«  o° 

record,  and  weVouldTnn. 'V^.Ti^.^^  be  inserted  in  the 
pomts  so  that  we  will  have  ^  nn^5f " -f  their  major 

each  of  the  witness^         ^  opportunity  to  address  questions*^to 
Dr.  Phillips,  W8  will  call  on  you  firat. 
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OTATEMENTS  OP  DEBORAH  PHILLIPS,  PHD..  ASSISTANT  PROFES- 
^R,  DEPARTM7SNT  OP  PSYCHOLOGY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  VmCm- 
lA  NANCY  TRAVIS,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  SAVE  THE  CHH^ 
ra^f  LYNN  KAGAN,  PILD.  ASSOCIATE  DrnFCTO^  BUSH 
CENTER;  SANDRA  HC^FFERTH,  I'H.D,  SENIOR  RESEARCH  AS80- 
CUTE,  URBAN  INSTEPUTE 

Ms.  Phiujps.  Thank  you.  It  is  a  delight  to  be  here  today.  This  is 
an  issue  that  I  have  spent  most  of  my  adult  years  worfang  on,  and 
it  is  really  rewarding  to  see  this  committee  dedicatmg  their  energy 
and  commitment  to  this  issue.  I  thank  Mr.  Hawkins,  m  particular, 
and  alsbMr.Kildee,forhisworkonthe  ABCbill. 

I  haVe  been  asked  to  address  a  couple  of  issues.  One  is  qu^tions 
^  about  Federal  standards  and  quality  of  care.  The  second  js  to  talk  a 
Uttle  bit  about  salaries  and  child  care  staffing  issues,  and  I  want  to 
include  in  that  some  discussion  of  turnover  rates  in  child  care 
Both  of  those  issues  are  reallv  the  fundamental  questions  about 
auaiity  of  care  for  childxen  i:i  child  care.  ^  ,  l  i,  r 

The  capacity  of  any  child  care  legislat.  on  to  affect  the  ^ahty  of 
child  care  is  crucially  important  for  only  one  reason.  It  affects  the 
environments  that  children  are  experiencmg  day  m  day  out, 
month  in  and  month  out,  year  m  and  year  out  during  the  most 
Sal  years  of  their  development.  Chile's  development  is 
never  put  on  hold,  and  the  question  we  are  facmg  here  is  whether 
we  want  to  protect  it,  maybe  even  promote  it,  or  whether  we  ^ 
going  to  compromise  it  and  gamble  a  Uttle  bit  %ith  children  s  de- 

^®&^^have  argued  that  quaUty  suffers  in  child  care  because  we 
reaUy  don't  know  how  to  define  quaUty  because  there  is  nc;  consen- 
sus among  experts  about  the  basic  ingredients  of  qu^ty  care. 
Nothing  could  further  from  the  truth.  We  know  how  to  provide 
decent  and  safe  child  care  in  this  country.  We  even  Imow  how  to 
provide  fabulous  child  care  in  this  country.  We  now  have  over  a 
decade  of  research  dkected  specifically  at  the  question  of  what  is 
good  for  chUdren  in  child  care.  This  Uterature  is  co^t-istent  and  it 

unambiguous,  and  it  is  evidence,  first  of  all,  that  child  (»re 
varies  widely  ill  quality;  and,  secondly,  th«f.  better  child  care  is 
better  for  children,  not  a  very  surprising  findmg.  ;  j^^xsr^ 

But  more  importantly  for  your  purposes,  research  has  identifi^ 
three  critical  ingredients  that  can  be  regulated  that  seem  to  have, 
really,  a  very  profound  effect  on  childr  n's  development  and  chdd 
Sre  The  first  is  staff-child  ratios.  The  se-  ad  is  group  size.  The 
third  is  care-giver  training.  You  hP"e  >  ready  heard  these  this 
SJJiiS.^SS  features  lere  first  identified  bv.  the  FederaUy 
fSd  Wional  Day  Care  study.  It  was  conducted  m  1975,  ra^ults 
came  out  in  the  late  1970s.  Subsequent  research  on  a  much  smaller 
scale  IP  different  sites  around  the  country  have  rephcatedth«ie  re- 
sults again  and  again.  So  has  research  m  Canada  and  research  m 
Bermuda,  for  that  matter.  ^    .  . 

These  three  factors  appear  to  be  ^^^^.^^'^"^^^ 
they  enable  care-givers  to  provide  children  with  the  rurturance 
aid  the  kiteraction  and  the  instruction  that  they  need  to  develop 
well  For  example,  in  the  National  Day  Care  study  m  classrooms 
S  small  groupings  of  children,  for  example,  at  most  seven  ui- 

rERlC  7b 
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likely  with  olderSdr^  to  SrftLt  are  more 

derine  aimlesslv  bi^a  Ju;^      j  children  are  not  wan- 

mSid  ^h  tte  w^d2-"SfSi  ^  '^^^  T«  =^  basicrlly  be  sum- 

under  $10,000.  The  rovert^Tpvpl  k  workers  renr-^ined 

$11,000  poverty  level  had  increased  to  sUghtly  over 

possible  empIoymLt  JntionsT^^fh.  '^2''^®'^  ^  the 

riATM  »^Tv  •'^      ,  opnons  tor  the  women  who  were  invnlv^H  in 

thtuhe^  wmS/"'^"^"*^^^^  becaiL  thlyXo^rS 

allSvel  7cMd  SrTworfc^r?^-^^??  ^'^^  *he  low  Mucation- 
Care  study  fo^  thTfetT^n'Tq??^^'*^  ^if"'  ]°  National  Day 
had  on  aviSre  14  to  15  vSJ  nfV^°*f'^"^^<''^  '^orkera 
cent  had  leTmtre  yf^'^for^Tld.lS^^       *°  P^^" 

^WmSteTsferJHi^^^^^ 

cally  underwiSinp  thP  ronf     f  ^'j^*  '^^^        workers  are  basi- 
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Iv  tied  to  turnover  of  child  care  staff.  ChUd  care  workers  have  the 
KSt^^S^^ong  the  Wgh^t  rates  of  job  tu^over  o^^y  occu 

S  care  workers.  The  center-based  rat^  are  more 
£  Ke  the  average  rate  of  turnover  in  all  occupations,  which 

^I^a^^olved  now  in  foUowing  up  some  cMd  c«re  wo^J^"  ^d? 
we  have  been  studying  in  the  National  Child  Care  Staffing  study. 
We^I  cEg  theSTix  months  after  we  saw  them  m  their  child 
^e^nterTSidXut  30  percent  of  them-these  are  oiUy  prehmi- 
^^te-k^  no  longer  hT  the  centers  where  we  found  tfiem  six 
months  ago.  That  is  not  even  a  year  long  turnover  rate. 

w£  you  S  child  care  workers  why  they  leave,  they  teU  you 
thatTey  love  child  care  work,  they  wish  they  could,  contmue  to 
S  Sdren,  but  they  traly  cannot  support  then:  own  W 
uS  on\heir  child  'care  wages  and  ttiey. h°?!  ^^IJSS 
ment.  In  northern  Alameda  Coimty,  i  CaMomm.  re^^^^^ 
Burvev  child  care  workers  every  two  yeais.  Their  1388  survey  re- 
vH  a  dSt^  in  teachers'  md  directors'  salaries  con- W  to 
1986  DurSr^  same  time  turnover  rates  among  teachers 
Sbed  torn  17  percent  to  36  percent.  TMb  was  in  contrast  to  their 
iS  to  im  date  during  whiS  time  both  salaries  mcreased  and 

^Tylu  ^"rJ'i^ask  me  what  is  my  single  greatest  concern  about 
cimS  In  chUd  care,  I  would  teU  you  that  ic  is  the  remarkably 
Wgh^at^ofVteff  turnover  fueled  by  poverty  level  wages  I^t  me 
£2n  ?hS  to  taking  a  Uttle  bit  about  Stete  child  care  stand^ds. 
K'inPtSt  to  lolk  at  Stete  child  care  stendards  for  a  couple  of 

""^w^Sf  nf  nil  it  is  the  onlv  indicator  we  have  at  this  point  on  a 
naSalleS'olwhiuheW 

in  chUd  care  We  reaUy  have  no  national  date  on  the  quality  ot 
Sre^cSca^l.  Secondly,  Stete  stendards  are  important  toex- 
SfbSaiL^me  argue  that  Stetes  are  already  doing  a  perfectly 
SatSof  r^ukting  quaUt>-  in  child  care,  and  therefore  we 
don't  really  need  Federal  day  care  standards. 
XwThave  to  ask,  Have  Stetes,  in  fact,  shown  evidence  of  mcor- 
nomtS  thrrSwrch  base  that  tells  us  what  is  good  for  children  in 
SiwSre?  S^lS^e.^  fact,  many  have.  But  others  have  not. 

^^l5s^S^«f  h^ad'Thf^pport^^^^^  fer%?ct 
ohild  cMTstandartis  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  Each  of  the 
fS?r  bSriS  militery  hJ  uniform  child  ^e  jandar^^^^^ 
centers  and  family  day  care  homes  regardless  of  where  that  center 
SSl7^y^e  home  resides.  The  four  sete  of  standards  are  ^ 
w  Jkw  -^mSar^le  The  miUtary  is  now  reexammmg  thwe  stand- 
S^nCaU^t  iy  undJStending.  the  intent  to.  perhaps,  up- 

^^^ra'cu^i^'ry'^re^w'^^^^^  child  care  stendardr,  as  of  1986 
wS  is  almost^nt  date,  reveals  trejnendous  '.mati^^  from  one 
Stete  to  the  next  in  the  provisions  of  thexr  stendards.  For  em^. 
28  Stetes  have  no  group  size  requirements  for  child  care  centers. 
With  rSpert  to  ra^os^in  center-based  care.  Georgia  and  North 
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Carolina  permit  staff-child  infant  ratios  of  7  to  1  for  infants  one 
ajd  younger.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrumKaiSI 

require  steff-mfant  ratios  of  1  to  4  for  children  age  one  vear^ 
younger.  Ten  Stat^  have  staff-infant  ratios  of  1  to  6^or  wor^ 

'^i^tLi^i^'^^^'  of  1  to  6  or  better,  but  11 

States  allow  one  adult  to  be  responsible  for  10  or  more  2-y^-olds 
^^h^i'^HJ^  age  tbree  and  four  years.  States  vary  hl^heli 

<5f??^^^  requirements  are  among  the  weakest  provisions  of 
State  hcensmg  laws.  Twenty^i^ht  States  require  neitW  prior  ex 
'^'^  ^  early ^dhood  eduSn  for 

family  day  care  providers.  Twenty-seven  States  have  no  eduration 
or  teaming  requirements  for  center-based  staff  eaucation 
This  18  not  just  a  litany  of  statistics.  I  could  go  on  and  on  with 
those.  It  18  variation  that  affects  families  and  itlffects^filSerA 
coUeague  of  mme  CaroUee  Howes,  actually  did  a  sSyTcSo^ 

^t  tte  rS  w      '^'^  those  with  ratios  that 

met  the  California  standard  for  infants  of  1  to  3,  for  toddlers  I 

S^^f^L  f-?fw  ^  children  who  were  in  centere  with  worse 
SS^VSi  "°«*«We  staff.  She  foUowed 

S^Jn^rwf^^'lM^^y      ^"^t  that  the  chil- 

^n  in  the  better  child  care  centers  showed  better  school  perform- 
ance than  the  children  in  the  worse  child  care  centers 

^""^  of  information  aK,at  the  current  status  of  quality 
m  child  care  comes  fron  those  of  us  who  are  out  there  in  the  S 
studymg  and  providing  child  care.  I  want  to  teU  you  what  I  am 
seemg  m  a  study  of  child  care  staff  thit  I  am  conductS^  now^ 
collaboration  with  I^.  CaroUee  Kowes  at  the  University^  So?- 
^ii^ect°^  Whitebook.  of  the  Child  dire  Employ- 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  ii.  this  study  is  to  get  some  basic  facts 
data  W  ^wr^"  W«  have  a  very  loefSlTy  iSfd^^at 

SmwThi«^^l±°f*'^'!u**^  ^^^.^^  the  job  c-mitmeSand 
^fi^!         their  training,  how  much  experience 
ttxey  have,  who  they  are.  and  then  more  importantly  Derhans 
trymg  to  relate  those  aspects  of  staffing  to  the  of  c^e  ffi 

LTe  dl^^Tn^?  ?S  £hild  care.  We  are  pr^nthZS^I- 

we  will  be  presenting  our  fiVst  results,  and  I 

TlS  nf^v^r""^  5^  feP^u  t°         hack  and  brief  you  on  the  re- 
sults of  that  study.  In  October,  we  wUl  be  releasing  our  final  report 
mcluding  a  policy  report  of  our  findings.  ^ 
Today,  what  I  want  to  do  is  share  a  couple  of  impressions  with 

mJrZn^".nf  ^S^n^  ^^^^  ""7  visiteTJhl  ^Tv 

SSr^J^^.^^*-^"^?-*^!™/".-  ^^'^  ^e""®  200  child  care  centers  that 
pSnS  ^  f'""^  cities-Atlanta.  Boston.  Detroit. 

coISS'       Seattle-trymg  to  represent  a  broad  spectrum  of  the 

leS!a^S^,2l  ^"'^"^tpg  the  study  iteelf  brought  home  several 
I^.i3,  the  most  dramatic  of  wluch  did  concern  turnover  rate-s.  It 
aZ^t  f ^  ^hedule  a  visit  one  week  in  advance  of 
going  to  the  center  m  order  to  interview  the  i  taff  and  then  discover 
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that  the  staff  with  whom  we  had  scheduled  the  interview  had  left 
the  program.  In  Phoenix,  one  center  went  through  26  staff  m  one 
year  to  maintain  their  staff  of  six  adults.  A  center  m  Atlanta  lost 
both  toddler  teachers  during  the  "vo  weeks  that  we  were  collecting 
our  data,  and  the  director  turned  to  our  research  assistant  at  that 
point  and  said,  "Oh,  dear.  We  run  through  staff  just  alx)ut  eye^ 
two  to  three  weeks."  Children  are  faced  with  revolvmg  door  staff. 
In  contrast,  in  Boston,  where  Massachusetts  has  veiy  high  stend- 
ards  for  stffeng,  we  never  missed  an  appointment  with  one  of  the 
care-givers  in  the  study. 

We  are  also  seeing  a  child  care  market  that  is  hvmg  on  the  edge 
of  compliance  with  licensing.  In  both  Atlanta  and  Phoemx,  cen^r 
directors  are  using  a  staffing  formula  that  works  like  this.  If  you 
have  a  staff  who  is  dividing  her  time  between  infants  and  toddlers, 
for  example,  she  counts  as  two  staff.  So  you  havo  a  ratio  that  loote 
prettv'  good,  but,  in  fact,  you  have  an  adult  runnmg  back  and  forth 
between  a  couple  of  classrooms  trying  to  manage  the  demands  ot 
taking  care  of,  in  this  case,  seven  infants.  Moreover,  m  Atlwita  a 
center  can  legally  enroll  seven  infants,  20  toddlers  and  33  pre- 
schoolei-s,  that  is  60  children,  and  hire  five  classroom  st^  pro- 
vide the  care.  In  Boston,  this  would  require  a  minimum  of  10  class- 

Finally  we  are  seeing  what  I  have  come  to  call  at  this  ^int  ac- 
cordion staffing.  To  reduce  staffmg  cost,  programs  add  ctaff  in  the 
mornings  as  the  children  arrive  and  reduce  staff  m  the  evenings  as 
children  leav.  This  is  an  efficient  business  practice,  but  it  is  a  ter- 
rible practice,  we  believe,  for  children.  . 

In  one  center,  this  was  actually  an  extremely  expensive  subur- 
ban center,  I  counted  six  possible  changes  in  staff  in  a  smgle  day 
for  a  child  that  arrives  at  6:30  morning  and  goes  home  at  e:dU  at 
night,  which  is  not  an  unusual  schedule  for  a  child  m  day  care. 
That  center  happened  to  be  in  Atlanta,  but  you  can  find  it  m  other 
places  as  well.  This  may  explain  in  part  why  pur  staff  m  Atlanta 
were  not  uncommonly  approached  by  the  children  ^d  asked  il 
they  were  their  day  care  teachers  that  day.  Those  are  children  who 
are  experiencing  very  high  turnover  rates. 

Though  these  are  not  systematic  data  at  this  pomt,  they  are 
enouab.  to  convince  my  research  team  that  the  level  of  child  care 
standards  in  a  State  has  a  very  profound  effect  on  the  quality  of 
care  that  the  children  are  receiving  in  the  centers. 

I  just  received  some  of  our  very  first  data.  I  hesitate  to  Present  it 
because  it  is  so  preliminary.  But  we  looked,  for  example,  at  the 
ratios  that  were  reported  to  us  by  the  directors  m  the  centers  based 
on  the  State  reqmrements  in  each  of  the  five  States  that  we  were 
in.  What  you  find  is  a  very  systematic  relationship.  Boston,  IJetioit 
and  Seattle  reside  in  States  that  require  ratios  of  1  to  4  for  inlante 
or  better.  What  the  directors  tell  us  on  average  their  ratios  are 
hovers  around  2-1/2  children  per  adult  for  mfants,  bo  they  are  ac- 
tually doing  better  f.ian  is  requireo.  .    ,  „  ,  u 

When  we  go  to  Phoenix  where  it  is  required  that  you  have  one 
adult  for  six  infants,  you  see  nn  average  ratio,  again  reported  to  us 
by  the  directors,  of  about  four  infants  for  one  s'.iff.  When  you  go  to 
Atlanta,  you  see  five  mfants  for  five  infants  for  one  staff.  So  you 
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get  an  incremental  increase  that  is  directly  rorresponding  to  the 
reqmred  ratios.  r  & 

State  regjUations  also  undoubtedly  make  a  difference  in  the 
stresses  that  child  care  staff  are  subjected  to,  and  so  may  indirectly 
play  a  role  m  the  high  rates  of  staff  turnover  that  we  are  seeine  in 
cnud  care.  ° 

Knally,  there  is  one  additional  study  I  want  to  share  with  you 
that  may  have  d'rect  implications  for  your  arguments  about  ataad- 
ards.  It  was  a  study  actually  conducted  in  Canada,  and  these  inves- 
tigators looked  at  regulated  day  care  centers.  Then  they  looked  at 
regulated  family  day  care  homes,  and  they  looked  at  unregulated 
family  day  care  honies.  Avd  they  found  that  their  language  devel- 
opment, which  18  what  they  -rere  studying,  of  the  children  in  the 
regulated  centers  and  r3gulated  family  day  care  hemes  looked  just 
fine.  But  when  they  looked  at  the  unregulated  famLly  dav  care 
homes,  the  language  development  of  the  children  was  delayed 
ni^  investigators  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  United 
btates  visitmg  centers  and  homes,  and  have  said  that  basically 
what  hey  see  looks  very  similar  to  what  they  are  seeing  in  this 
country. 

Quality  has  been  framed  as  the  luxuiy  issue  in  child  care,  to 
which  the  answer  has  all  too  often  been,  "We  can't  afford  that." 
ihose  of  us  wno  have  spent  years  studying  how  children  develop  in 
chila  care  believe  that  we  cannot  afford  inattention  to  quality.  The 
longitudinal  research  on  early  childhovAx  programs  has  revealed  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  investments  in  high  quality  care.  Less  is 
Known  about  the  cost  to  children  and  their  families  of  allowing  the 
very  low  floor  of  quality  that  is  permitted  in  a  sizable  minoritv  of 
fc)tate3.  >y6  certainly  are  losing  some  benefits.  The  fear  is  that  we 
are  subjecting  some  children  to  harmful  environments  for  which 
the  slogan.  Pay  now  or  Pay  Later,"  may  be  all  too  apt. 

Let  me  close  at  that  point  and  move  to  the  other  %  dtnesses.  I 
don  t  want  to  hog  the  time. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Phillips. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Deborah  Phillips  follow;:] 
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....o.Lk"'.*  developcantal  psychologist  at  the  University  o£  Virginia.  Ily 
Prfn^  n,,"?'  ^V"^  °"  °^  ""l^'y       -^hild  care.  \  lls 

aJaUt5  in    M?r"'°'      ""^  °^  ^"""^  'he  range  of 

deve  oLnt        ,        ""''^^  ""^  '°  ^""^''^  °^  <=^''  '0  children's 

Dr    earn??!;  »  '"^^  "^'^^''^^  Child  Care  Staffing  Study  with 

S^tfh^^i    !  """f  ""'-'""ty       California  at  bos  Angeles  and  Marcy 

J^«h^?  '  °'  'he  Child  care  Eaployec  Project.    Wc  are  looklnrin- 

rl^?.  ^    questions  of  the  competence,  training,  compensation,  and  ?urno«r 
BO    on  'ne  ro  t"ph  '''''''''  child  care  centers  in  A  nta, 

,tuHv  f    J'.  Seattle.    I  an  about  to  embark  on  a  five-year 

study  0    infant  day  care,  along  ,-ith  five  other  investigators  in  diffe.ent 

ns  e°o"f  ciz\?ir''i'i' the ;i::ai 

insiicute  ot  child  Health  and  Hunan  Dcvelopaent. 
Today,  I  win  address  three  issues: 

lood^'uaU^v'.MM""''  has  docurented  the  positive  effects  on  children  ,.f 
good  quality  chiM  care  and  identified  specific  indicators  of  quality  that 
Bake  a  difference  to  children; 
'->)  The  trecendous  variation  that  characterizes  state-level  child  ,-are 
regulations  and  how  this  translates  into  the  quality  of  car--  that 
children  are  receiving;  and 

?;iHpr^r\°f/°''         90vernnent  responsibility  around  which  the  issue  o£ 

federal  child  care  standards  appears  to  revol-,e 
Boes_gaalU3LoL_c^.affecLdiU  can  v.  define  u ? 

.r!^*  capacity  of  any  child  care  legislation  to  affect  the  quality  of  care 
IS  crucially  i:,portant  for  one  reason;.  This  can  affect  the  environments  that 
1.1  t.r      ,  f  day  in  and  day  out,  .onth  in  and  .onth  out,  year  ,> 

and  year  out  during  the  .ost  critical  years  of  thtir  developnent . 

t"^         *  °f  research  directed  specifically  at  the 

U  e  atL  t"  ?    'I  "^"'1^  "hat  docs  this 

•a  les  w  de  V    „"n  ""anbiguous  in  its  evidence  that  child  caie 

OualUv  of  LrP    T.  ^  ^        i^''  """^^'^  care  is  better  for  children, 

guality  of  care  rakes  a  tangible  difference  in  children's  lives 

care-  StaH^ch'^rr,'?         "^'"''^''^  'hree  key  ingredients  of  quality  child 
care,  staff  child  ratios,  group  size,  and  caregiver  training  in  child 

S^^-lunLrN'r''"?^^^""-  first' ?dentUi  d  '.y  the 

vtrtuallJ    a^orad  '^"^"^  conducted  in  fhe  late  1970's  and 

tJa^tia       T?.  ^"  "'"''y'  3"<i  caregiver 

training  iIU;hildj£vMo£cei^  Jnot  sinply  years  of 

^2.  f"""  predictors  of  c  -drcn's  cognitive  ,nd 

prescLoJ  L  ='ff'-chUd  ratio  was  relatively  less  sig,ufi.a„t  fo: 

research  conH,,^  .  '""'^^^  i-'^Portant  for  infants  .„d  toddlers!  Subsequcn 

re'uUs.                  ^"  cities  a.ound  the  country  has  replicated  tLse 

These  three  factors  appear  f  be  important  because  they  fa-iUtate 
positive  interactions  a.-ong  caiegu.rs  and  children.    In  effect    they  r.crease 

III  lltl'l'llll'T  "^t"  ^^"-""^^  ^''^'''^-'^  ae'^elo  '  n  " 

f  ilHrei  interactions,  attend  to  the  ne.ds  o:  individual 

air  f        VI'  '"'''"^  ^'-"her  than  left  to  wander 

airlessly  about  or  to  spend  hours  of  tiite  in  front  of  a  television  set  and 
fotge  supportm  relationships  with  parents.      For  exa.pl,,.,  in  clas  wuh 

found  to  engage  in  tore  social  interaction  with  children,  .-hildren  are 
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observed  to  be  aor,  cooperati;.',  innovative,  and  involved  m  tasks,  and 
ch!ld«M  test  seores  show  greater  inprovenents  compared  to  the  scores  of 

'"^"rrnaUvll^Lrrers-have  recently  identified  an  a.    'lonal  elerent  of 
tinaiiy,  stability     The  stability  cf  the  child's  caregiver(s} 

Tpp  a     IcH:  hi  h  n'-i^;ntTredictor  o\  their  behavior  and  developnent 

in  child  care     Ve  even  have  longitudinal  data  suggesting  that  the  stabi  ity 
ot  cS  Idren's^hild  care  is  associated  v,itl.  their  levels  of  achievenen  in 
fiist  irad"     These  results  takes  on  added  significance  in  light  of  the  42\ 
tirnov'er  rlies  th^t  characterize  center-based  child  care  workers  as  estir.ated 
bv  the  Departrent  of  Labor. 
'     TO  sLarize,  the  empirical  e  idence  "'"^^"'.""^^i'^rde    loSLnt  and 
following  picture:  stable  caiecivers  who  are  traincQ  in  child  '1<:^«1°P»^"' 
«ho  work  in  prograns  that  r.ake  reasonable  deaands  on  ^^eir  expertise  and 
energy  by  keeping  groups  snail  and  ratios  high    offer  children    he    ^I  'lA 
and  responsive,  stimulating  interactions  that  proTote  positive  dev  iop-.r..tal 

outcomes.  .      .  .  , 

«hat  IS  the  s'atus  of  ('   1<?  cire  iIualijy_in_y'-S  states? 

h'w  Stn?  ch-ld  care  "Tr."K;^ents  fit  fhe  profile  of  goo^  quality  care 
that  1    u^t  descr  bed:    U..f ortunately ,  «e  know  virtually  nothing  ^"ou^  'he 
«reL  status  of  quality  in  our  nations'  child  ca.e  -  ,  "^l, 

licensing  standards  provide  one  -Jeans  of  assessing  how  far  quality  can  tall  m 
oie  segnm  of  the  child  care  narket.  Ctate  standards  are  also  ^■'P"^/^"'  °  ^ 
exLine  because  sone  have  argued  that  the  states  "^J^./""  ,  .f^r* 

lob  of  regulating  child  -are  thus  rendering  fed(  ^1  standards  superfluous. 
'  LTtL  spates  incorporated  the  knowledge  .ase  about  1-?^:V  o-e  n 
their  child  caic  regulations?    Soire  have.    Others  have  not.      bxc  past  su^er, 

lenei  the  states'  child  care  standards  for  the  PepartneM  of  e 
E  cl  of  the  four  branches  of  the  military  has  uniform  chi  d  ca^a  stan'^ards  for 
eenu-f  and  far.ily  day  care  ho,.es  m  all  states,  and  tne  four  sets  of 
standards  are  also  i.ighly  corparable.  .    j    j        „,  iqrc  reveals 

Even  a  cursory  review  of  state  child  care  standards  as  of  "86  re/ea.s 
treaendoSs  var-ation  froit  one  state  to  the  n»xt  in  the  pro-isions  of  their 
s  andards     Fo^exanpe    twenty-eight  states  have  n^  group  size  require»ents 
fir  child'carecenters,  despite  the  documented  mportanro  of  this  dimension  of 
progr'r  struc  u  e     i    h  respect  to  ratios  in  center-based  care,  =«°>^9ia  ,nd 
Sor     Carorinl  per.it  staff-child  ratios  of  7:1  for  -^-'^ 
ani  younger.    At  the  other  end  o*  the  spectrur.,  Kansas  and  '"y  and  have 

.         .  1.1  f       nfjnt'     Twer:v-ninc  '.tates  require  staff-infant  ratios  ot 
1-  '?or°  h  -ir  .     J       Je;r  or  '1  Ten  states  have  staff-infant  ratios 

if  1-6  o    wor  or  two  year  olds!  21  states  have  ratios  M  1:6  or  bettor 

bit  ll  s  atos  allow  1  adult  to  b    re^Onsioie  for  10  or  :,o' e     year  o  d  For 
prlschoo  ers,  aged  3  and  4  years,  states  vary  froT,  the  W  .na    have  ratios  of 
1:^5  or  vo..;  to  the  19  states  that  have  ratios  of  1:10  or  be  ter. 

Training  requirenei.  .  .re  anong  the  weakest  provKions  of  nost  " 
stand;rds     ?-en?y-eight  states  require  neither  prior  ^^P"-"«  -  s 
nor  training  in  child  developnent  for  fanily  day  care  P^""'^"^'  " 
have  no  education  or  traininl  requirer.ents  for  ..nter-based  sta  f  (either 
pre-service  nor  on-</oing  training  is  required  .f  center-based  staff  in  7 

""'^'^This  IS  not  3ust  a  litany  of  statistics.  This  variation  affects  fanilies 
and  J  affeas  chUdren.    A  friend  of  nnc  -  an  early  childhood  educator  by 
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appoxntaenrSk  r;n;r  isi  1he"e  ur  ^'ti^  ^  "quire  parents  to  „ake  an 

J:s??atL'^:^L\"ua1;if  r:in^d  l^^^"''  '''''  • 
/.h,!/"^^^*"^  °^  infornation  alout  the  current  status  of  aual.tv  m 

'oi  dj^rchj^rd^r  '^-^a^rtrt:?? r.T'  ^-"^"^"i'  an. 

JLT     l  "  "■"^"Po^ry  protile  of  center-based  child  care  workers  ^.'^ 

""  .0  0.1.,.;. 

"'  -  rs;  ;:.--.*•" 

iarges.  observation^!  study  of  ch'.ld  care  in  the  Sn  ted  StaJe' 

the  zit  ^s^^L^rral:-'"'!?"?:  :rt'"^  "rr^' 

to  schedule  a  vi    .  one  week  i-.  a^Ln^I    I  .t.  unusual  for  us 

IT.nlJ^  II'         I'''"'-""'  one  center  «ent  through  26  staff  in  one  year  to 

interviews  as  a  result  of  t'lrnover   

care.    In  Boston,  this  «ould  require  a  ainioua  of  10  classroon  staff.    As  a 
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**„«r  i-han  2  Staff  m  any  classroom  in  Boston,  whereas  we 
result,  we  never  saw  fewer  than  2  statt  in  any  cx  ^^^^^ 

.eaucr-,:ll]E;n,  costs.  pro,ra.s  add  staff  in  the  .orn.n,s  s 

.nd  reduce  staff  in  the  =^^1^"","";  parents.    But  vhat  it 

business  practice,  and  a  means  of  "^'^'J/'peers,  and  classrooms 

aeans  for  children  is  multiple  changes  six  possible 

dutii,  the  course  of  a  single  day.    ^"  °"5,""'^-;3^,„""3S1„r6:30  in  a  very 

chanaes  per  day  for  children  who  are  enrolled  Atlanta 

expensive,  suburban  day  care  cen  er.    ^"^aps  th  s  f  teachers, 

staff  verc  approached  by  the  children  and  asked  .£  tney  <e.e 

whereas  this  did  not  happen  in  any  f:^" /'""^^J^"'',;,  e„o„,h  to  convince  «y 

TTet  :S:rthrirv  l^'of':  =hnd':I5e''srand:?ds'can  make  a  profound 
rin:;:Scr?S  Thrd'aJly^r^ience  of  chi^  c..  state 

regulations  ?'so  Mke  a  di-'"""  ^"        ''jrin  the  tremendously  Mgh  staff 
subjected  to  and  so  may  ^"d""*lyP    ''*'°^%i",£ew  months,  we  uill  be  able 

:J"o,    all  quality  of  care  provided  -  =-;,^[=„:=J°=%J^3%rb    ^  i-'  '^""'^ 

One  additional  study  has  direct  implications  'o"^  ^ne  aeoate 
standards.    Two  investigator.  (Goelman  "f„  ,  :rat:d1::ily  day 

regulated  centers    reau  a  -    J^  .  ^'hat  children  who'are  enrolled  lu 

care  homes  in  Canada,  meir  """7^  ,  .  .  centers  are  developing  normally; 
regulated  family  day  care  homes        regulated  cen  ers  are  ^^^^^ 

translation  into  much  less  »PPr°P"»".»'J='^°"^J.';i?ed  child  care  programs 
l^^^X:  rd^arrn:ucr;5  iKrrim^I.'iU^rbeU^e^r^hese  programs  and 
their  Canadxan  counterparts. 

yhp.r  rPsrnnsibUitY?         J^.^-f^^^ssue  in  child  care  to  which  the 

Quality  has  bee-  framed  is     ^"^"'f  "'"^^a  that".    Thos?  of  us  who  have 
answer  has  all-too-        .  become  '  ''child  care  believo  that  we  can't 

oroaraos  has  revealed  the  cost-etteciivene&&  famiiPs  of 

i:rtLvefyTo/ro^r'S?-al:trthrt^^ 

°'  '1oirra:e"a:gued"thar,uri;ty  suffers  in  chiU,  =are  because  there  is  no 
consensus  among  experts  about  the  basic  ingredient-,  °    l^jj^'y    "i^th  s 
hav    demonstrated  that  nothing  could  be  farther  »he    ruth     In  th  s 

country,  we  k.^ow  how  to  provide  decent  and  sa'c  child  care.  Wo 
tc-  provide  fabulous  child  care. 
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Ajreenent  about  the  V'-\u6  and  ).i5redients  of  quality  care  is  s-ei  rn,t 
hI'h'c."^'  ^"^"''^  '  lonc«anding  and"h"  o  her  proposed 

Head  start  and  Smart  start  both  assume  the  need  for  quality  standards  without" 
I'HX  ''"f  ^  ^^""^  '-^^  provisions  that  prote?r  Uty  o    s     tc  . 

for»iaoroul    L  JnJsn"''  ^"'^  °^  '"^1"^  touchstones 

f^^f  '  *     sonetines  acriDonious,  debate.    E^c;  strikina  is  that 

Where  we  find  those  children  who  were  not  luclty  «n-.gh  to  get  into  Heal  Start 
or  some  other  carefully  safeguarded  preorhool  pr  grae. 

Rather  than  being  a  Batter  of  knoMetlge,  I  believe  that  th- 
fundamental  dile==a  surrounding  issues  of  qu  lu  .  S'^a    ^le    in  'he 

f^mnvl/J"  ^K^fi""-         '  Pi"'  trenendous    =ph     s  on 

e??o«s    o         =''^""f""S'-    Th^'  1-="^=  child  care,  particularly  pubUc 
o^f  L^H    ,i       •     """^"^  ^  "^""y  arbiguous  status.    On  the 

Suri^r?h.  r  °^  '-""^  ''""^  child  care 

aae  now  h  f  ^"""001  years.    More  than  half  of  all  infants  under  one"ear  of 

Zrs.'^Z  :r  :r:nt'";h^..":-[L^!"LrL^:^^;a\'::idan°e"  IT 

the  plane,  they  fly  in,  but  we  can't  regulate  the  rhilJ  c^re  environnen  s  that 
have  a  far  nore  pervasive  influence  on  their  development.    The  resistant  'o 
federal  child  care  standards  takes  several  forrs.  resistance  .0 

r.„„i?f^^  suggest  that  raising  national  standards  of  care  uiU  force  currertlv 

dramatic  and  pervasive  disruption  caused  by  federal  standard..  Three  present 
rcilities  suggest  otherwise.  present 

^p^^^'^^^-^^^^^-l^-^  have 
fundamen  a Uy  t    protect  the  health  and  safety  of  childrer  in  child  care  «e 

d"  Cme2    rcare°''we"'-"i"?.=  '^'"  '°  °""  '"'-l"^'        "eh  -^0 

aev^iopaental  care.    We  are  talking  about  establishing  a  floor  below  which  tl-e 
health  and  safety  of  children  is  likely  to  be  jeopardized 
.y.  ''^j""'^  °f  states  would  be  in  (.o.T.pliance  today  with  anv  of 

the    eder.l  standards  that  are  being  discussed.    As  recentl^  a  '19  0  a 
federal  study  esti.^atei  that  80%  of  all  child  care  centers  In  t..e  count -y  were 
Feder:f  ;'?"a!"'  '^'^  co„pl..ent  of  requirements  contained  in    .  "igso 

Federal  Interagency  Day  Care  Regulations,  which  were  supported  by  th. 

llZZll  ra":  TlT'l'''  '°''V  '  °"  °'  '  -  ""Pi"""  •'^t^ 

betier     «h^e%fi    J  ?  '"^      "'""^  P«school  ratios  of  1:10  or 

setter,    while  26  states  fail  to  regulate  group  si2=  in  child  care  centers 
he  cos    ana  yses  of        National  Day  Care  Study  reveaUd    hat  thts  r.;rv 
a"enrvi?U  Mo/°'"'"=""-  Provisions  that     qu  re  open' 

ahise  in  ch  Id  °        '  w  ""''^^'"^"^°"  foU"""'  allegations'of  child 

1  ■         ""l"^        "°  training  provisions  ot  state 

licensing  laws  require  the  aost  attention,  b..>  the  pay-off.,  in    his  area  aJe 

r  ise        a,  'J"'"'-  °«  ^'"^'"1  standard    wo   d\  to 

^h:"at'^:nrr!::L?'  "  *  ""°"''  °^  ^"^^  P--"'!^  "elow'" 
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Thi/d,  not  too  long  ago  we  witnessed  a  national  experiment  albeit 
unplanned  -  m  which  the  insurance  industry  suddenly  increased  the  costs  of 
providing  child  care  to  all  providers  by  imposing  large  premiun  ^"creases  for 
insurance.    Center-based  arrangenients  experienced  insurance  rate  hikes  as  hlg^ 
as  300%  and  farcily  day  care  hones  typically  saw  their  rates  increase  by  a 
vactor  of  4,    The  added  costs  of  insurance  were  compounded  by  requirements 
ioposed  by  the  insurance  industry,  such  as  higher  staff-child  ratios,  that 
necessitated  increased  costs  for  quality  improvements.    Some  predicted  that 
child  care  programs  would  be  forced  to  closr^  and  that  we  would  ^^P^^ience 
shortages  in  the  supply  of  child  care  because  of  the-e  sudden,  added  costs. 
In  fact,  baween  1982  and  1985,  during  which  tims  the 

emerged,  reliance  on  center-based  care  grew  from  8%  to  19^  of  all  families 
using  child  care  for  children  unCi:  1  year  of  age. 

Others  have  argued  fhst  parents  really  don't  want  regulated  .hild  care, 
that  the  move  for  federal  standards  is  propelled  primarily  bv  child  care 
advocates.    In  the  late  i970's,  several  major  studies  asked  P^^"^^  ^^^"^ 
their  child  care  preferences.    On  average,  abo     .5%  of  parents  indicated  that 
they  would  change  arrangements  if  they  could,  and  the  majority  of  "led 
changes  involved  moving  xnto  center-based  child  care       the  most  regulated 
forn  of  care  m  the  United  States.    Recent  Census  data  confirm  this 
preference.    Gronh  m  teliance  on  center-based  care  is  outstripping  every 
0  her  forn  of  care  m  this  country,  even  for  families  wi^h  infants.    It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  one  of  the  major  effects  of  Head  Start  has  been  to 
educate  parents,  particularly  poor  parents,  that  high-quality  group  care  is 
something  to  be  sought  for  one's  children. 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  evidence  of  social  concern  about  c  care 
quality  comes  from  a  1988  poll  conducted  under  the  joint  i>P=nsorship  of  the 
Aaerican  Federation  of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Employee;  and  the 
lllllTeA  Defense  Fund.    75%  of  respondents  felt  that  ^he  fe  -al  government 
should  establish  minimal  standards  of  health  and  safety  for  child  care 
facilities  rather  than  leave  this  responsibility  to  ^^ate  discre    on^  When 
subgroups  of  respondents  vere  examined,  the  lowest  rate  of  endorsement  of 
federal  standards  was  still  well  ovtr  50%  (64%  among  50  to  ^^-year  oHs  and 
anong  Republicans).    Families  of  all  "^^V^ ""^"''5'^'^ 

children,  in  all  regions  of  the  country  strongly  endorsed  the  need  ^<>J^  J^^"^^ 
health  aid  safety  standards  for  child  care.    This  does  not  indicate  a  strong 
concern  about  government  intrusion;  rather,  it  suggests  that        P^  ^^^^^^"^^ 
that  the  federal  government  is  shortchanging  an  important  responsibility. 
Conclusion         ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  tangible  difference  m  the  ^J^"^^^^  , 
children  m  child  care  -  now  ihe  majority  of  all  children,  including  infants. 
Key  ingredients  of  quality  care  have  been  identified  and  a  consensus  can  be 

reached  about  minimum  standards.  State  "'"l^^^^^^^^'^lf J^^f.^?! - ''"^"^j j ects 
acceptable  -tandards  of  quality,  and  we  are  seeing  how  rhis  ;ariation  affects 
the  daily  experiences  of  children  m  child  care.       ^    ^  ,^  ^  cf,f«c 

Yes,  federal  standards  will  increase  the  cost  of  child  care  m  states 
that  presently  have  very  lax  standards.    This  calls  for  a  gradurl  and  cautious 
app  oarh  to  inpler.enting  federal  standards.    Any  federal  standards  should  be 
small  :n  number  and  focused  on  the  basic  elements  of  quality  documented  by 
research  as  well  as  on  basic  health  and  safety  features.    They  should  be 
phased  in  gradually  to  avoid  disruption.    And,  thers  pust  be  technical  and 
financial  support  available  to  states  as  they  upgrade  their  standard,. 
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Issues,  issues  o"  staUs"  ^lo^t^  ^'f^^'"  business  concerns,  turf 

tire  end  product  tha  bel  c?e  w;  an  .e^^^  hi'i?J°'"?'  "guments.  But, 
spuaky  children.    Federal  standards  ion- l  "^""in'.  and 

they  are  one  inportanrway  in  which  we  cL  J?ii„  ^  ^^i"""'  ""t 

rec^ve  the  basics  that  a^e^;e;Sl?e^''Lr?he1r^a;:tr:n"rd:S:Lp!::i?"" 
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Oiairman  Hawkins.  The  next  witness  will  be  Ms.  Nancy  Travis, 
Executive  Director,  Save  the  CMSdreu.  .   .    ,       .  . 

Ms.  Tbavb.  I,  too,  want  to  express  my  appreciacion  to  the  inter- 
est and  support  that  is  going  into  the  whole  issue  of  child  care 
these  days.  I  have  waitad  a  long  time  for  this,  and  it.has  been  very 
exciting  in  the  last  couple  0/  years  to  see  these  thongs  happenmg. 

I  perhaps,  in  a  Uttle  different  position  than  some  of  the 
other  panelists  today  in  that  I  am  kind  of  down  there  on  the  front 
line  providing  direct  services,  and,  as  Dehor  '  has  said,  Atlanta 
and  Georgia  are  pot  places  that  are  among  the  h^hest  quality  re- 

auirements  in  terms  of  child  care.  However,  we  do  have  some 
ecent  child  care  in  Atlanta.  I  just  need  to  say  that  or  they  prob- 
ably vrouldn't  let  me  come  back.  .  r  i 
I  an  I  going  to  focus  mv  remarks  primarily  on  care  for  mfants 
and  tolcBers,  children  under  three  years  of  age.  NationaUy,  52  per- 
cent of  women  with  children  under  12  months  of  age  are  returnmg 
to  work  full  or  part  time.  Statistics  from  our  resource  and  referri^ 
service  show  that,  of  our  8,400  referrals  that  we  made  last  year,  40 
percent  were  Tor  children  under  12  monthfi  of  age,  and  another  Hd 
percent  were  tor  children  one  and  two  years  old.  So  Vr3  have  a  very 
complicated  time  in  finding  care  for  referrals,  and  particularly 
when  it  is  compUcated  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  low  mcome 
wom^n  do  not  work  nine  to  five  hours.  Very  often  they  need 
evening  care  or  care  over  some  weekends,  which  a.*  tunes  when 
tradiiional  day  care  centers  are  not  open.               /.    r    -1  j 

Ab^ut  70  percent  of  our  people  state  a  preference  for  famUy  day 
care,  and  I  think  the  fact  of  our  1  to  7  ratio  for  infants  m  day  care 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  is  a  real  option  for  the  parente.  We  know 
both  from  research  and  experience  that  very  young  children  can 
thrive  in  out^of-home  care  if  certain  conditions  je  met.  i  think  tor 
a  long  time  we  cpent  time  talking  about  should  infants  be  m  care, 
but  the  rei\lity  is  thev  are.  .  ^       *  u 

In  order  to  be  h  goov^  environment,  the  environment  must  be 
clean  and  safe  and  there  must  be  very  careful  attention  to  sanita- 
tioi.  We  have  learned  a  lot  of  things  in  the  last  few  years  about 
the  kinds  of  illnesses  that  can  be  spread  in  a  program  where  most 
of  the  children  are  still  in  the  diaper  stage. 

Continuity  of  care  is  extremely  important,  and  I  certainly  echo 
what  Deborah  said,  that  you  don't  ha  ?e  that  continuity  without 
adef/uate  "ay  and  without  trainii,:'  and  without  the  supports  that 
come  from  interar^-tir^t  with  other  '  -oviders  and  with  an  oreaniza- 
tion  like  ours  that  provides  training  and  a  place  to  come  with  prob- 

^^Good  quality  infant  care  can  be  provided  in  centers  and  day  care 
homes.  The  critical  issue  is  the  care-giver  herself.  A  good  mfant 
care-«aver  needs  to  be  very  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  mfants  and 
needs  to  have  the  skill  and  commitment  and  the  abilityto  respond 
to  and  respect  the  individual  differences  of  each  chiM.  That  is  very 
critical  during  this  early  age.  ,    .  ,         j  *u 

A  day  care  system  also  needs  to  take  into  consideration  the 
needa  of  parents.  We  need  a  day  care  system  that  is  user  friendly. 
Parents  need  help  often  in  finding  child  care.  Of  course,  we  are 
very  strong  advocates  of  the  resource  and  refeiral  service,  wluch 
not  only  helps  them  to  find  child  care  but  helps  them  to  learn  how 
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to  be  a  good  consumer  of  child  care.  We  encourage  them  to  make  a 
carefiU  selection  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  ^cuS  SiSd  ^d 
also  to  contmue  to  monitor  that  situation.  cmia  and 

™nnf^i„  ''^'l'?™"^  indicated  that  the  choice  vou  made  a 
month  ago  may  not  be  a  good  choice  if  you  now  had' vour  thi-d 

looked  at  ongmaUy.  So,  you  W,  they  have  to  continue  towateh 

Familiftx  with  multiple  children  should  not  have  to  use  too  manv 
diffeient  systeins.  Transportation  is  often  a  problem  for  lowinS 

y"'^  ^•'^^  y°'^''  one  placi^  Zd^^r^ 

schooler  another  yiace,  and  you  are  nervous  becaiae  you  have  left 
your  6-year-old  at  home  with  a  gap  of  half^h^u^  before  the 
school  bus  comes,  it  is  not  good  for  anybody 
^S^'^y  support  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  this 
whole  day  care  thing.  We  need  the  financial  assistance  for  low  S 

S^'SS'w.'^r  ^T^T  *°  ^'^K         *°  be  able  to  Sd  ch3d 
i7®  ^  certainly  gomg  to  need  a  lot  of  help  as  we  impl^ 
M^r^^"*^"""       ^"^^  °f  *e  other  labor  profiems.  ^ 
Much  of  the  money  that  would  come  from  the  Federal  Govem- 

also  a  need  for  iederal  regulations.  Stated  are  not  particularlv  en- 
inufflastic  about  tlus,  but,  again,  in  a  State  where  vou  can 
adult  and  seven  infants,  it  needs  to  adopt  a  diiferentsia^id^  if 
they  are  going  to  use  Federal  money.  Rigfo  now  we  have  S>w^ 

SSmi^r^or°fi*  for  review  which  would  allow  a  ratTofTe 
staff  member  for  five  infants,  which  is  not  ideal,  but  we  wquIH  L 
very,  very  happv  to  get  that.  However,  these  regWtions  are  bii^e 
veiy  a^essively  opposed,  particularly  by  thTprivate  for-Sifit 
sector.  You  know  we  are  eoing  to  worfi^re^lyXXbut  wfLe  not 
sure  whether  w€  will  be  able  to  get  those  thrbugh. 

Both  the  Act  for  Better  CMd  Care  and  the  H.R.  S  have  some 
very  tx)8itive  features.  Both  would  provide  funds  to  make  cMd^l 
afforaable  to  low  income  children  and  a  sUding  fee  provMon^r 
families  up  to  a  percentage  of  the  median  in^,  Sd^I  tS  that 

SSSSf^e.'''''°'°'°'^'^  ""^P^^*  ^         of  whTwe  do 
In  many  States,  and  certainly  it  is  very,  very  true  in  our  Stat^ 

X^nL^tT^^^S"^  *°  !°  *°  P^^^'i^S  some  kLdV^kS 
atructure  that  would  aUow  the  coordination  of  services  assistennp 
to  famili£^  and  findmg  child  care  and  in  taking  SSSiThS? 
mg  parente  take  responsibiUty  for  monitoring  theiVcMd  cSe  R^ 
source  and  rererral  services  have  worked  well  £  MmToS"  \£ 
operate  one  in  the  metropoUtan  Atlanta  ajTse^^ll  Ste 
We  are  not  State  funded  and  we  are  not  United  wS  fnndSTStt 
been  a  r^  challenge  to  keep  that  pro^aSm  uShS  But  I 
thmk  it  provides  a  model  that  would  be  veiy  good  for  *he  rwrf  nf 
the  Stete  and  I  would  hope  that  we  would  go^i/S^t  dir^oSf*  °^ 
It  18  also  a  mechanism  for  providing  voucher  oavments  and 

^'^^r-^n  voucher^Tyments  forS  ?Se^^d 

not  e^u  ^ti^  We  are  now  operating  a  voucher  proeram  for 
women  m  JTPA  training  wider  a  contract  with  t£  pri- 
vate mdustnr  councils,  and  we  also  provide  that  service  for  refu?^ 
children  under  special  refugee  funds.  "siugee 
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Beth  bills  have  orovisions  for  extending  Head  Start  to  a  full  day 
and  also  for  extending  certain  school  progranas  for  a  longer  day, 
and  I  think  those  are  very  important  kinds  of  things.  In  some  ot 
our  Head  Start  programs  surveys  have  aen  done  and  the  parents 
using  the  service  are  very  defimtely  asking  that  those  timra  be  ex- 
tended. Right  now  they  are  four  days  «  week,  six  hours  a  day,  and 
about  sight  and  a  half  months  a  year.  That  would  be  a  very  good 
solution  in  some  of  our  areas.  ,    ,      j  r 

Also,  where  we  have  4-year-olds  m  public  schools  and  where  we 
have  schools  that  have  an  interest  in  serving  this  age  group,  it 
would  provide  the  base  for  having  the  longer  kmd  of  a  day  for  chil- 
dren that  need  the  full  day  care.  I  would  be  concerned  if  much  of 
the  money  under  the  Title  H  were  to  be  used  for  part  day  pn^ 
grams.  I  think  we  need  to  put  in  some  safeguards,  if  they  would 
really  provide  the  day  care  benefit  that  many  need. 

However,  by  having  three  separate  fundmg  streams  our  already 
diverse  child  care  svstem  would  be  further  fragmented.  There  is  no 
guarantee  that  the' Head  Start  programs  or  the  public  school  sto- 
tems  will  move  into  providing  expanded  services,  and  yet  the  hmds 
would  be  tied  to  this  option.  I  think  we  need  to  find  a  wav  to,  you 
know  that;  if  the  money  could  not  be  used  in  a  practical  vray  by 
those  systems  that  it  somehow  be  cycled  into  another  kmd  of  a  de- 

^^^^SoSih  our  sciioolu  are  plagued  by  many  problems.  A  lot  of 
progress  has  been  made,  but  space,  personnel,  and  technical  exper- 
tise  would  be  lacking  in  money  systems,  even  if  the  motivation 
were  there.  Also  the  fact  that  we  have  as  much  busmguj  our 
public  school  systems  as  we  have  would  make  it  venr  difficult  to 
serve  the  very  young  children.  Parents  are  already  concerned 
about  putting  their  5-year-olds  onto  a  school  bus  with  children  up 
to  the  age  of  12  with  only  the  school  bus  driver,  and  I  think  they 
would  be,  you  know,  very  conc3med  about  even  younger  children. 
So  that  there  vould  have  to  be  some  adaptations  made  there. 

Also,  when  yiu  have  a  day  care  system  that  is  dependent  on 
busing,  you  cre'^te  more  problems  for  the  famLhes.  If  you  hs.ve  to  be 
at  work  at  eight  -Hock,  and  it  takes  you  45  minutes  to  get  there, 
and  the  school  bus  comes  at  eight  o'clock,  it  means  your  children 
have  a  gap  there  that  is  not  covered,  and  that  may  happen  agmn  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  Where  there  are  neighborhood  schools  and  the 
children  who  are  in  the  longer  days  can  stay  at  the  school  and  par- 
ents can  pick  them  up,  I  think  it  would  work  qmte  well. 

In  dividing  the  funds  into  these  three  sections,  the  amouu*;  that 
would  be  left  in  Title  HI  that  would  be  avaUable  for  both  subsidr^ 
ing  infant  and  toddler  care  and  building  an  infirastructure  would 
net  be  enough  to  help  the  States  that  need  m^or  change.  Day  care 
programs  wWch  tratontdly  serve  cMdren  from  six  T-eeks  to  tive 
years  of  age  would  no  longer  be  viable  if  the  children  three  and 
over  were  removed.  The  cost  of  providing  inlant  care  is  so  great 
that  centers  manage  to  do  so  only  because  of  the  cost  of  the  care 
for  the  older  chilo.»>n  is  a  Uttle  bit  less,  so  it  would,  you  know, 
really  affect  the  current  delivery  systejT^.  u  x  •* 

In  sort  of  summary.  States  need  Federal  fundmg,  but  with  it 
they  must  accept  some  basic  r^ulations.  States  must  have  some 
freedom  to  develop  a  delivery  system  that  responds  to  the  problems 
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requirements  of  their  particular  State.  That  wculd  mean  a 
in  place  that  would  provide  supports  to  family  daTSre 
which  IS  often  a  choice  for  parents.  It  would  be  workiLg  S^n 
ters  who  are  alr^c^y  a  part  of  our  child  caring  system  Ld  pro^dd- 
ing  qualiiy  care  to  add  infant  care  which  theyTSpsfhad 
ouHly  not  been  able  to  afford  to  offer,  and  by  u^a(ing7roS^ 

mg.  Pubhc  schools  and  Head  Start  could  be  brought  into  the 
StutioS*^  °"  intere^  of  Ihe  loS 

addressed  the  system  of  the  corporate  sector  playing  a 
role  m  this  whole  child  care  issue,  but  when  you  have  a  cooiZt 
K^S^*"  like  resource  and  referral  services  it  provides  a  way 
S2^nl?i%*^  ^^^"^  ^  «  ''^y        ^  effective  for 

2S^pn^^  Jrr-^P^?J  '^0'''  fro*"  Mervin's  De- 

partment Stores  to  provide  m-depth  training  for  family  dav  care 
providers,  and  to  help  work  with  them  toZd  becomSg^cKS 
either^ough  the  CDA  or  through  another  proce^^lt  hi  bSn 
developed  by  family  day  care  providers  th.  mselvee 

•  *  "1  aU  of  our  deliberations  and  our  decisions  about 
Tn^ifeii  ^^"^  important  to  plan  in  something  for  resource 
and  referral  servicf^  which  seem  to  be  ver,  ef/eciive  or  some  other 
land  of  a  coordmatmg  mechi^ism  that  would  provide  the  heins 
and  supports  that  are  n^^^d  both  to  parents  and  to  providers. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thaii  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Nancy  Travis  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OP 
Nancy  E.  Travis,  Director 
Save  the  Children 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Hearings  before  the  flouse  Education  and  Labor  Coir^ittee, 
February  9,  l^>89,  on  the  various  Child  Development  Bills 
currently  before  the  comsiittoo. 

My    name    is    Nancy    E.    Travis,  Director,  Save  the  Children, 
Atlanta,     Goor<jia.      My  professional  cnroor  has  been  spent  in  the 
field    of  Child  Dovolopmont  and  Child  Care.     My  agency  operates  a 
Child    Care    Resource    and  Referral  Sorvicns,  serving  eleven  (11) 
counties    that    make-up    the    metropolitan    Atlanta  area.    We  are 
contracted      to      provide      referral     services    t:)    onployoos  of 
approximately    twenty-five     (2S),  corporations  and  wo  also  provide 
free    service  to  any  parent  in  tu^  metropolitan  area.     During  the 
last    fiscal    year,    we    counseled  parents  and  made  referrals  for 
8,400    children.      Wo  also  recruit  and  train  now  providers,  offer 
on-going    training    and    technical  assiftanco  to  day  care  centers 
and     faraily    day    care    homos.  Ko  do  counsolinQ  and  referrals  and 
manage    a    vouchor  payment  system  for  women  participating  in  JTPA 
training     under    throe     p)     Private    Industry    Councils    and  for 
refugee     families.        Wo    are    sponsors    for    the  C^  Id  Care  Food 
Program    and    reimburse    10,070    family    day    care  providers  each 
month    for    the    nutritious    muals  that  they  servo  to  children  in 
their    care.      Wo  operate  a  rural  family  day  care  network  in  West 
Georgia    which    provides    care    for    fifty  (50)  Title  XX  eligible 
children.        Wo    staff    a  school-ago  child  care  council  to  expand 
and    improve    the    supply    of  after-school  care.     I  also  serve  on 
the    Govornor'r,    Council    on    Work    and    Training  and  a  statewide 
Advisory      Committee    to    develop    the    State     Plan    for  Welfare 
Roforra.         in  thoco  various  capacities,  wo  are  very  much  aware  of 
the    need    for  more  supports  for  low-income  families  and  children 
in    our  state  and  indeed  across  the  cnuntry.     This  need  will  only 
increase    <is    states    move  to  implement  new  legislation.  Without" 
an    infusion    of     federal     fund;;,     wo  will  havo  short-changed  ou. 
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children  and  also  failed  to  protect  our  investment  m  helping 
families  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

I  am  going  to  focus  my  remarks  today  primarily  on  the  »»Need 
For  Care  For  Infants  and  Toddlers"  (children  under  three  years 
of  age).  Nationally,  fifty-two  (52)  percent  o-^  women  with 
children  under  twelve  months  of  age  are  returning  work  rull 
or  part-time.  Statistics  from  our  resource  and  referral  service 
show  that  forty  percent  of  the  8,400  referrals  that  we  made  last 
year  were  for  children  under  twelve  months  of  age,  with  another 
twenty-nine  (29)  percent  for  one  and  two  year  olds.  To  further 
complicate  finding  care ,  some  request were  for  irregular  hou.-s 
such  as  Shift  work  or  for  care  some  evenings  and  weekends.  Care 
for  this  age  group  is  scarce,  both  in  centers  and  in  family  dsy 
care  homes,  even  for  parents  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  and 
the  working  poor,  single  parents  and  teen  mothers  have  few 
options. 

WeC<^S  Of  Infants  and  Toddl^rc:  in  Chnrt  r^j-^ 

we  know  from  research  and  experience  ^ hat  very  young 
Children  can  thrive  in  out-of-home  care  if  certain  conditions 
are  met.  There  must  be  a  clean,  safe  environment  with  very 
careful  attention  to  sanitation.  The  group  size  should  be 
small,  ana  there  should  be  a  caregiver  for  every  four  infants 
and  eight  toddler-;.  Continuity  of  care  is  important,  and 
caregiver  should  be  paid  adequately  and  have  crain>ng  and 
supports  that  make  the  work  rewarding  so  that  turn-ov  r  is  kept 
at  {\  minimum. 

Good  and  quality  care  can  bo  provided  in  centers  or  in 
family  day  care  homc^.  The  critical  factor  is  the  sensitivity 
skill  and  commitment  of  the  caregiver  and  her  ability  respond 
to  and  respect  the  individual  differences  of  each  child. 

Nec^s  Of  Parftnti!?  in  u^liig._ghiJLjl.carfi 

Parents    should    have  choicer,  m  selecting  the  care  for  thei 
own    children.        Thcv    nay    need    help    in    finding    child  care~ 
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€;5pecially  if  they  choose  family  day  care,  which  is  sometime 
difficult  to  locate.  They  need  to  becor.ie  good  consumers  of 
child  care  an.:  continue  to  monitor  and  participate  in  the  care 
that  they  have  chosen.  Parents  whose  income  falls  below  the 
poverty  level  need  to  have  their  child  care  paid  for  and  a 
s:iding  fee  scale  should  be  available  for  families  earning  up  to 
150  percent  of  th.  poverty  level.  Families  with  multiple 
children,  should  not  have  to  use  more  than  two  different  child 
care  arrangements.  The  care  should  be  readily  accessible  to  the 
parent  so  that  long  hours  are  not  spent  traveling  with  the  young 
children  to  and  from  care. 

TUfi  Role  r>f  t^ft  Ffi^^firal  Government 

In  order  to  meet  the  current  needs  for  child  care  for  low 
and  moderate  income  families,  and  to  prepare  states  to  implement 
welfare  reform,  federal  dollars  are  needed.  Much  of  the  money 
would  go  to  pay  for  the  child  care  but  some  is  needed  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  delivery  systems  in  the  various 
states.  There  is  also  a  need  for  federal  regulations,  since 
many  states>,  including  my  own  state  ct  Georgia  permit 
child/staff  ratios  t'lat  are  not  conducive  to  quality  care. 
Georgia  allows  one  adult  for  seven  infants  and  there  is  no  limit 
in  family  day  care  on  how  many  of  the  six  children  allowed  can 
be  infants.  New  regulations  which  are  under  review  for 
adoption,  reduce  the  ratio  to  one  caregiver  for  five  infants  but 
there  is  aggressive  opposition  to  this  change. 

^vnnffntff  on  Bills 

Both  the  Act  for  Bettc^r  Child  Care  (nR30)  and  Child 
Development  und  Education  Act  (HR3)  have  positive  features. 
They  provide  funds  to  make  child  e  affordable  to  low-income 
children  and  a  sliding  fee  pro\  xon  for  families  up  to  a 
percentage  of  the  median  income. 

in  Georgia,  and  in  many  other  southern  states,  it  is 
critical    tnat    there    be    money    to  build  an  infrastructure  thot 
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would  allow  coordination  of  services,  assistance  to  families  in 
finding  child  care  and  in  taking  responsibility  for  monitoring 
their  child's  experience.  Resource  and  Referral  Services  can  do 
this  as  well  as  work  to  inci  jase  the  supply  of  care  and  make 
training  and  technical  assistance  available  to  fanily  day  care 
providers  and  day  ca-e  centers,  it  also  can  provide  a  voucher 
or  certificate  prograr.  that  allows  parents  to  use  the  care  of 
their  Choice.  The  ABC  Bill  is  more  supportive  of  resource  and 
referral . 

Both  bills  have  provisions  building  on  existing  programs  to 
provide  full  day,  full  year  care  that  meets  the  needs  of  working 
parents.  it  is  difficult  for  parents  to  have  to  arrange  for  two 
different  plans  each  day.  On  a  selective  basis,  this  would  be  a 
good  use  of  resources 
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However,  by  having  three  separate  funding  streams, 
already  diverse  child  care  system  would  be  further  fragmented 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  Head  Start  Programs  or  public  school 
systems  will  move  into  providing  expanded  services,  and  yet  the 
funds  would  be  tied  to  this  option,  m  the  south,  the  school 
systems  are  plagued  by  many  problems.  Progress  has  been  made 
but  space,  personnel  and  technical  expertise  wou.'d  be  lacking  in 
many  systems,  even  if  the  motivation  were  there. 

Dividing  the  funding  by  ages  would  „ake  child  care  a  burden 
for  parents  if  they  „ust  use  a  different  care  plan  for  each  age 
group,     incidcntly,  it  is  not  clear  where  three  yoar  olds  fit. 

The  amount  in  Title  III  that  is  available  for  subsidizing 
infants  and  toddlers  care  and  building  an  infrastructure  would 
not  b.  dequate  to  help  states  who  need  major  change.  Day  care 
progran.^  which  traditionally  serve  children  from  six  weeks  to 
five  years  of  age,  would  no  longer  be  viable  if  the  children 
three  and  over  were  removed.  The  cost  of  providing  infant  car. 
IS  so  great  that  centers  manage  to  do  so,  only  because  the  cost 
of  the  care  for  the  older  children  is  a  little  less. 
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Stat.es  need  federal  funding,  and  with  it  they  must  accept 
some  basic  regulations.  However,  the  States  also  need  the 
freedom  to  develop  a  delivery  system  that  responds  to  the 
problems  and  requirements  of  that  State.  That  would  mean 
providing  supports  to  family  day  care  which  is  often  a  choice 
for  parents  for  the  very  young  child,  working  with  centers  who 
are  part  of  our  child  caring  system  to  add  infant  care  which 
they  could  not  previously  afford,  and  upgrading  programs  which 
have  been  struggling  to  provide  service  without  much  funding. 
Public  Schools  and  Headstart  could  be  brought  into  the  system, 
based  on  the  need  and  the  capacity  and  interest  of  the  local 
institutions. 

It  is  important  that  a  bill  be  passed  and  be  passed  soon. 
Low-income  parents  cannot  pay  the  full  cost  of  quality  care. 
States  must  have  help  to  develop  a  delivery  system  that  makes 
available  good,  safe  developmental  child  care  to  its  children, 
and  especially  to  those  very  young,  very  vulnerable  infants  and 
toddlers. 
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Ch^man  Hawkins.  The  next  witness  is  Dr.  Lynn  Kagan,  Asso- 
ciate Director  of  the  Bush  Center.  1  ivagan,  Asso- 

Mb.  Kaoan.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
committee,  !  am  really  thrilled  to  be  here  to  share  in  your  very  im- 
■port^t  and  very  timely  work.  I  speak  to  you  first  as  an  academic 
who  has  researched  and  taught  policy  around  voung  children  and 
fiamiliM,  and  also  as  a  practitioner  who  recently,  while  on  leave 
M   j'Ir!r  ^  very  large  program  that  links  services  in 

Head  Start,  day  carp  and  the  Board  of  Education  in  one  of  Ameri- 
ca s  largest  cities. 

Today,  I  have  been  asked  to  focus  on  partnerships  in  our  field. 
You  all  are  aware  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  partnerships  when 
•  we  t^-about  young  children:  partnerships  between  parents  and 
•providera,  partnerships  among  staff  who  care  for  -young  children 
Today,  I-^  igomg  to  focus  on  two  other  kinds  of  partnerships. 
JJlrst,  partnerships  between  the  public  and  the  private  sector:  and 
second,^  partnerships  between  child  care,  early  education  and  the 
schorfs.  The  second  will  address  the  coordination  issue  that  you 
Mr.  ^Chairman,  that  Congressman  Kildee,  and  that  Congressman 
Ooodling  addressed  m  their  opening  remarks. 

Let  me  begin  first  with  public-private  partnerships.  It  is  no 
secret  to  any  of  you  that  in  the  past  eight  years  mtemal  corporate 
support  for  child  care  and  families  has  burgeoned.  It  has  taken 
many  foms,  parental  leave,  flex  time,  child  care,  R&R,  and  cafete- 
ria benefits.  At  the  same  time,  however,  there  has  been  many  inno- 
vative pubho-pnvate  sector  partnerships  that  have  blossomed  and 
that  yield  very  promising  efforts  as  you  consider  alternatives.  Let 
me  share  a  few. 

In  Florida,  there  is  a  model  PubUc-Private  Partnership  Act.  Ap- 
propnatmg  $250,000  during  the  first  year,  the  legislation  provide 
for  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  for  child  care  on  a  first  come,  first 
served  basis.  This  effort  is  interesting.  It  is  distinguished  fi-om 
other  efforts  because  the  Florida  statute  permits  great  flexibility  in 
^mg  the  fiinds  for  both  direct  and  indirect  services,  a  provision 
that  particudarly  appeals  to  small  businesses  that  have  too  few  em- 
ployees to  be  affected  by  typical  legislation  that  provides  for  the 
lormanon  of  on-site  child  care. 

®*^Pie-  Pennsylvania's  Governor  has  established  a 
model  Child  Care  Imtiative  that  links  businesses,  partners  and  pai^ 
ents,  I  am  sorry,  parents  and  providers.  Local  Chambers  of  Com- 
ti  •  °  instrumental  in  this  supporting  this  effort, 
first,  by  publicizing  it,  and,  second,  by  enlisting  support  fix)m  their 
members  and  others  in  their  community  to  provide  fimds. 

In  California  and  Connecticut,  the  State  and  corporations  part- 
ner to  enhance  resource  and  referral  services.  In  Connecticut,  the 
State  supports  a  generic  data  base;  corporations  ftmd  public  infor- 
mation and  training. 

a,  local  level,  in  Boston  businessmen  concemef^  about  the 
three  0  clock  |yndrome-that  is,  at  three  o'clock  when  everyone 
calls  home  to  find  out  where  their  children  are— ban  together  with 
fundmg  sources  to  chronicle  the  universe  of  after-school  child  care 
m  their  community.  They  presented  the  report  to  the  Mayor,  who 
set  a  process  m  motion  that  will  establish  model  after-school  child 
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care  programs  using  a  combination  of  city,  private  and  foundation 
monies. 

Some  corporations  have  adapted  the  Adopt-A-School  model  and, 
in  fact,  are  adopting  child  care  centers.  And  we  have  a  new  move- 
ment burgeoning,  private-private  partnerships  in  the  field.  These 
are  developing  where  corporations  provide  space  rent  free  to  for- 
profit  providers.  The  for-profit  providers,  in  turn,  agree  to  divert 
the  money  that  they  have  saved  from  paying  rent  and  space  costs 
to  provide  wages  for  more  qualified  providers. 

Terrific  as  these  partnerships  are,  and  they  are  good,  they  need 
to  be  put  into  perspective.  The  Nation  has  approximately  6  million 
..providers,  employers.  Of  these  an  estimated  3,500,  about  one  in 
1,7(H),  provide  any  kind  of  child  care  support  at  all.  Certainly  these 
coll^rations  need  to  be  showcased  and  encouraged,  incentives 
like  those  included  in  H.R.  3  and  H.R.  30  do  need  to  be  fostered. 

We  need  other  efforts,  though,  that  evaluate  these  partnerships 
and  that  disseminate  inlformation  about  the  effective  ones,  others 
that  address  insurance  as  an  inhibitor  to  broader  corporate  involve- 
ment, and  others  that  target  small  business  and  service  industry 
where  large  numbers  of  women  are  employed.  We  must,  however, 
not  make  the  important  mistake  of  thinking  that  private  sector  in- 
volvement is  an  antidote  to  endemic,  deep-seated  problems  within 
our  field.  It  is  not. 

Early  care  and  education  in  our  country  to  me  functions  a  bit 
like  a  societal  prism  through  which  our  value  conflicts  about 
family  autonomy,  about  privacy,  about  independence  and  equity 
are  mtered.  Some  of  the  reflections  are  very,  very  clear  to  you.  We 
know  we  must  increase  the  quantity  of  services  that  are  available. 
We  know  that  quality  must  be  saf^arded  if  we  are  to  achieve  our 
expected  outcomes.  We  know  that  access— it  has  been  discussed 
th&  morning— needs  to  be  more  carefully  calibrated  to  allow  poor 
children  opportimities  that  are  comparable  to  their  advamtaged 
peers.  H.R.  30  and  H.R.  3  get  at  these  issues,  and,  Mr.  C!hainnan, 
you  and  staff  are  to  be  complimented. 

However,  the  prism  also  reflects  more  diaphanous  and  murky 
issues,  those  that  are  very  hard  to  understand  and  to  interpret. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  second  kind  of  partnership,  that  among 
Head  Start,  child  care  and  the  schools,  to  which  I  would  like  to 
turn  my  attention  now. 

Federal  funds  support  many,  many  prc^ams  that  nxirture  and 
educate  young  children.  However,  few  of  them  are  linked.  Distinct 
histories,  missions,  funding  sources  set  them  on  separate  tracks  at 
the  outset,  and  each  has  moved  in  parallel  fashion  supported  by  its 
own  distinct  infrastructure,  its  own  guidelines,  its  own  administra- 
tive agenOT;  its  own  monitoring  system. 

Rarely  did  anyone  ever  think  about  the  cost  effectiveness  of  even 
comparatively  modest  collaborative  eForts  such  as  the  joint  buying 
of  goods  across  programs  in  the  comn  unity  or  joint  training  across 
funding  streams,  hi  fact,  almost  akin  to  heresy,  commingling  of 
funds  X  was  prohibited^  leading  to  program  independence— in  con- 
trast to  program  interdependence— and  to  polite  tiuf-guardiiig,  if 
you  will. 

However,  things  have  changed  in  the  1980s.  With  the  program 
J  expansion,  programs  have  vied  for  money  in  State  capitols.  They 
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^  f^^lS'f  *°  with  one  another.  And  at  home,  they  have 
vied  for  staff,  for  space  and  for  recognition.  Tensions  have  festered 
dramaticall;>r  between  Head  Start,  child  care  and  the 
ever  as  this  has  l^ppened.  the  proerams  have  relSthkt  ?he 
proWems  they  are  fac^g  transcend  fa  individuSjSeofTipS 
es.  They  are  Msenti^  caught  in  a  non^ystem  that  is  seiSate 
and  unequal.  Today^Xead  Start,  child  care'^and  scdSSTrS 
SKo^  expenencmg  the  same  no-win  policy  conundrums  thS 
will  m^e  expansion  and  unplementation  of  any  legislation  that 
you  craft  very,  very  difficult  unless  coordination  is  eSS 

Let  me  share  with  you  three  scenarios,  if  I  might,  that  are  based 
Tth.^M  nf'^*^"'  administrators,  SdeSlXdeS 
in  the  field  of  child  care,  m  early  education  in  22  States  over  the 
Kl'SwS^V^°*  individually  these  scenarios^e  Si^r! 
ten^^  collectively  I  do  think  they  convey  the  state  of  child  Sate 

hJ^^^l  conundrum.  New  monies  were  provided 

*°  ^1?°^,  services  m  the  public  schools.  That  m  where 
^  preschool  attention  has  been  to  date.  The  schcSls  offer 
TW  nflS^^;  ^  *^  ^        ^  '^^^  throughout  the  countr^ 
They  offer  better  benefits  and  better  advancement  opportunities 

staff  in  those  commutes  ma? 

S^vTL^lel'tSe?^^  ^  ^"^^^^^^ 

Interestmgly,  some  are  hired  as  teachers.  Some  are  also  hired  as 
&%"^f  •  ^°««.*hat  a^e  jiired  as  aides  earn  more^n^to 
thffy^  did  as  teachers  m  Head  Start  and  in  day  care 

The  cons^uences  of  this  scenario  belie  its  simplicity.  Before 
pijlic  school  expansion  m  preschool,  Head  Start  an^  day  care  aJ 
^  1  ^'^o^er  of  42  percent.  Preschool  expansion,  which 

poted  m  H.R.  3,  and  therefore  they  have  particular  relevance 
Where  we  have  seen  this  pattern  vacancy  rates  in  Head  Start  and 
EScte  *^'"P°'^'^K      staffing  crisis.  It  is  really  a 

HnSt^^Sf^SS  ^       beginning  of  the  year,  then  classes 

don  t  open  because  staff  are  not  available.  Parents  complain  ti^ 
have  children  who  need  services.  And,  fi-ankly,  directors  we  S- 
tinted  because  they  are  forced  to  turn  back  money  tSrt  Se^foS 
so  ^d  to  get.  They  can't  use  the  money  becaui  they  dS't  hive 
Stan  to  open  programs. 

ff,  however,  expansion  and  related  vacancies  occur  mid-year  the 
children  suffer,  -fiiey  suffer  because  directors  are  forced  to  douwl 
voungsters  np  m  classes  and/or  they  are  forced  to  provide^d  hkl 
P^'^i^'fL*^^  classrooms.  I  woufi  sub^fto^ 
^t  staffing  exacerbated  by  expansion  is  the  number  one  problem 

r.^?iTui"Lt^St^Ssr' 

staff  equally  within  communities.  Within  com- 
mumties,  if  they  are  performmg  comparable  jobs  and  if  they  are 
comi^ably  tramed  Ttta  will  begm  to  stem  some  of  the  sS  W 
over  that  you  have  heard  about  today. 

'  ^P^^  pre-  and  in-service  training  provisions,  pariiicu- 
larly  because  now  we  have  so  many  untrained  people  commg  into 
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the  field.  In  H.R.  3,  five  days  of  preservice  and  60  hours  of  in-serv- 
ice might  be  minimiuns  for  new  staff.  i.i  ^. 
'  Three,  we  need  to  fund  and  evaluate  demonstration  efforts  that 
create  innovative  appro^tches  to  the  staffing  problem  with  the  goal 
of  disseminating  succesisiful  strat^es. 

^  The  second  scenario,  the  regulatory  conundrum,  bi  many  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation,  r^ations  that  affect  child  care 
^      and  early  education  vary  dramatically,  and  in  many  cases  schools 
'      ancl  churches  are  exempt.  When  new  Federal  money  came  into 
community  B,  the  ewly  intervention  program  was  located  in  the 
public  schoola  This  was  Federal  money  located  in  pubhc  schools. 
Y     To  meet  the  CEFl  r^ulations,  renovations  were  done  on  the  prem- 
ises. However,  two  years  later  the  school  needed  the  space  to 
expand  its  own  urogram,  and  it  asked  the  program,  a  Federally 
funded  program,  to  leave.  This  speaks  not  only  to  the  lack  of  co- 
ordination and  long-term  planning  we  have  out  there,  but  pomts 
but  the  consequences  of  r^ulatory  inequities.  Though  serving  ex- 
actly the  same  age  children,  4-year-old  youngsters  of  low  mcome, 
the  school-€ponsored  program  did  not  have  to  meet  the  code. 

Why,  I  would  ask  you,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues,  is  it  good  for  cer- 
tain r^ulations  to  adhere  in  one  program  for  4-year-olds  but  not  in 
another?  Unfortunately,  this  regulatory  jmconsistency  is  so 
common,  it  is  so  costly,  and  it  is  so  ui^ust  that  what  a  very  go<>d 
collaborative  mechanism  at  the  local  level  might  have  ladled  is 
now  ending  up  in  expensive  and  acrimonious  court  procecdingB. 

To  reduce  this  dilemma,  may  I  suggest  the  followmg.  Bills  should 
first  make  safe^  and  quality  r^ulations  comparable  for  all  pro- 
grams serving  the  same  age  youngsters  within  a  conmunity.  W 
must  hiave  regulatory  comparability.  As  it  stands  now,  H.R. 
I  requires  comprehensive  Head  Start  guidelines,  while  Title  m  de- 
tafls  general  regulations.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to 
make  these  r^ilation  provisions  a  bit  more  consistent  to  avoid 
conftision  and  ^scontmuity.  ^       ,        ,  , ,  tjpq^^ 

Second,  renovation  money  should  be  made  available.  H.K.  6  does 
this,  and  it  is  to  be  commended,  in  Titles  H  and  m.  Might  I  suggest 
that  consideration  be  given  to  doing  the  same  in  Title  I? 

The  third  conundrum.  In  community  C,  new  momes  were  provid- 
ed for  the  simultaneous— the  sunultaneous  expansion  m  Head 
Start,  day  care  and  the  schools,  a  situation  that  is  exactly  analo- 
gous to  whfit  has  been  proposed  in  H.R.  3.  However,  because  there 
was  not  adfaquate  planning  time,  each  agency,  each  funding  stream 
conducted  its  own  needs  assessment.  It  located  its  programs  where 
it  thought  the  need  was  greatest.  And,  lo  and  behold,  those  pro- 
grams ended  up  being  located  within  three  blocks  of  one  Miother. 

The  consequence-^because  there  were  not  enough  children  in 
that  area  to  fill  those  three  programs,  the  program  staff  competed 
for  youngsters,  classes  remained  unfilled.  Empty  classrooms  meant 
that  the  dollars  were  wasted  on  this  side  of  town,  while  on  the 
other  side  of  town  long,  long  waiting  lists  prevailed.  This  is  notjust 
the  case  in  this  community.  Nationwide,  despite,  for  example.  Head 
Start's  serving  under  20  percent  of  the  eligible  children,  44  percent 
of  Head  Start  programs  in  a  recent  national  study  indicate  that 
they  r^arly  compete  for  children  with  preschool  programs,  an 
interesting  paradox. 

S^RIC  lOi  , 
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HR%^««^'&  m^T^^'^o^y  ^  *  foUo^-i^g?  First,  as  in 
H.R.  30  and  Title  m  of  H.R.  3,  we  must  require  and  fond  local  com- 
mvuKty-based  councils  to  coordinate  planning,  needs  assessments 
and  the  imiJlementation  of  programs.  These  councils  should  handle 
issues  that  smgle  agencies  cannot  handle  or  that  could  be  handled 
m  a  more  cost  effective  way  en  masse.  For  example,  public  infoi^ 
mation,  resource  and  refOTral,  training,  and  even,  perhaps,  staffing. 
Locahties  need  to  understand  things  that  impinge  upon  parents' 

^^I'^JIi^'  ^i""  ^u'^S*.  transportation  needs, 

thatcan  t  be  done  from  the  Federal  perspective. 

fl  ^9?.!!®  P®^  *i  v®st  these  councils  with  contained  authority  and 
flenbihbr  to  craft  services  according  to  local  need.  I  agree  with 
Worton  Grubb  in  this  respect.  Localities  do  need  support  and  thev 
do  need  guidance,  but  they  need  freedom  to  tailor  their  efforts 
Any  one  who  has  ever  experienced  the  impact  of  a  plant  closing  oii 
child  care  or,  conversely,  the  opening  of  a  large  distribution  center 
m  a  small  community  will  understand  what  I  mean.  Communities 
vary  drMiaticaUy  both  between  one  another  and  even  the  same 
c^mumfy  varies  dramatically  over  time.  Child  care  is  a  highly  re- 
active and  locahzed  industry,  and  our  regulations  must  underscore 
that. 

Three,  local  councils  should  handle  what  can't  be  handled  by  in- 
dividual programs.  SimUarly,  State  coordinatmg  councils  should 
hwidle  what  localities  cannot  handle.  For  example,  they  must  de- 
velop State  plans  and  develop  a  State  action  agenda.  They  can  es- 
tablish regulatory  compiarability  across  funding  streams.  They  can 
address  with  State  and  local  coUeges  the  recruitment  and  the  train- 
ing issues  that  transcend  municipalities,  and  they  can  develop 
statewide  pubhc  mformation  efforts. 

A  good  model  exists  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  with  their  urban 
prekmdergarten  program.  Here  monies  were  divided  50-50-  50  per- 
cent went  to  the  Department  of  Education,  50  percent  went  to 
human  resources.  They  were  APO-for  administrative  purposes 
Sofe"*^  education.  An  effective  interagency  team  was  set  up  to 
handle  whatcould  not  be  handled  m  these  funding  streams  inde- 
l^ulS  interagency  team  established  guidelines,  estab- 

vwu  ^^'.  promoted  an  evaluation,  and,  m  fact,  began  to  deal 
with  the  training  and  the  recruitment  problems.  The  team  essen- 
tially  18  the  linker  doing  what  programs  couldn't,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest to  you  that  these  teams  in  the  absence  of  a  single  funding 
stream,  as  Norton  indicated,  teams  can  be  and  are  effective 

Fourth,  such  an  mteragency  model  is  needed  at  the  Federal  level 
as  well  with  particular  responsibility  to  chart  the  course,  to  set  na- 
tional du-ection  and  national  policies,  to  link  agencies,  to  assemble 
experts,  and  to  address  again  the  issues  that  pervade  departments. 
1  he  development  of  a  national  data  base.  It  is  a  crying  shame  that 
we  dont  have  good  national  data.  The  development  of  a  national 
laboratory  of  programs  where  new  models  and  approaches  can  be 
tned  out  and  then  dis^minated.  And  the  capacity  to  address  crises 
that  exist  m  our  field.  The  insurance  crises  of  a  few  vears  aeo 
caused  many  centers  to  fold.  This  was  a  shame  in  an  era  when  we 
need  more  programs.  We  have  a  national  staffmg  crisis.  Such  a 
Federal  interagency  effort  might  address  these  things 
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H.Rr  3  and  H.R.  30  move  well  in  these  directions.  Tightening, 
however,  is  needed  somewhat  to  refine  the  coordination  if  we  are 
going  to  maintain  the  tripartite  structure  that  exists.  Title  HI  of 
H.R.  3  has  provisions  to  do  this,  but  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  the 
provisions  do  so  at  the  expense  of  infanta  and  toddlers,  the  group 
that'needs  our  services  most. 

I  might  humbly  suggest  that  a  separate  provision  for  coordina- 
tion and  for  developing  the  infrastructure,  the  context  of  child  care 
and  early  education  might  be  considered— an  umbrella  title,  if  you 
will. 

Next  to  this  principle  of  coordination  that  could  be  addressed  m 
such  a  title,  I  would  place  flexibility  as  the  second  principle  high 
on  my  list.  The  one-third/ one-third  split  of  H.R.  3  is  certainly  an 
innovative  approach  to  a  complex  problem,  and  I  am  optinustic 
about  ite  potential  for  functioning.  But,  unfortxmately,  two-thirds  of 
the  money  io  really  located  to  4's  with  some  of  it  set  aside  for  3's, 
a  comparatively  well-served  group  throughout  this  Nation.  One- 
third  is  reserved  for  infants  and  toddlers  where  care  is  (a)  more 
costly  and  (b)  more  badly  needed.  Perhaps  a  percentage  realign- 
ment might  be  considered. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  States  be  given  funding  allocations  ac- 
cording to  formula,  as  you  have  done,  and  that  the  revised  percent- 
ages be  given  to  them  with  flexibility  accoirding  to  local  need.  Many 
States  in  our  country— New  York  State  being  one,  California  being 
another— have  well-developed  systems  already  of  preschool  services 
for  .3-  and  4-year^ld  children.  They  might  elect  to  use  the  money 
more  effectively  on  infants  and  toddlers. 

If  we  do  not  allow  that  flexibility,  I  submit  to  you  that  we  are 
supplanting  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  encourage;  namely,  the 
development  of  local  and  State  support  for  these  services. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  H.R.  3  is  really  a  land- 
mark bill.  That  you  have  embraced  three  systems:  Head  Start, 
child  care  and  the  schools.  That  you  have  acknowledged  that  care 
and  education  cannot  be  separated,  that  they  are  inextricably 
interwoven,  and  that  you  have  anointed  no  single  agency  as  the 
sole  or  premiere  provider  is  really  the  bill's  genius.  I  believe  that 
H.R.  3  sets  the  ^t^e  for  linking  what  have  been  very  separate,  dis- 
tinct and  acrimonious  systems.  As  such  you  have  set  a  new  stand- 
ard for  partnerships  in  our  Nation  and  in  the  provision  of  early 
care  and  education.  I  thank  you  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  Amer- 
ica's children.  Tliank  you. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Kagan. 

\The  prepared  statement  of  Lynn  Kagan  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  membera  of  the  Comnitteo, 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  in  your  important  work.  1 
spdak  to  you  as  an  acadenic  who  has  taught  and  written  about 
early  care  and  education  policy,  and  as  a  practitioner  who  has 
directed  early  intervention  programs,  most  recently,  while  on 
leave  from  Yale,  one  that  expanded  services  in  Head  Start,  day 
care  and  the  public  schools  simultaneously.    Today,  I  have  been 
asked  to  focus  on  two  kinds  of  partnerships  in  early  care  and 
education,  those  between  the  public  and  private  sectors,  and 
those  among  Head  Start,  day  care  and  the  schools. 

In  the  past  eight  years,  internal  corporate  support  for 
families  has  burgeoned,  taking  many  forms:  parental  leave;  flex- 
time;  child  care;  and  cafeteria  benefits.    Simultaneously,  many 
innovative  public/private  sector  partnerships  blossomed,  yielding 
promising  efforts  including  Florida's  Model  Public/ Private 
Partnership  Act,    Appropriating  $250,000  during  the  first  year, 
the  legislation  pays  up  to  50%  of  the  cost  to  provide  child  care 
services  for  employees,  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 
Differing  from  other  efforts,  Florida  statute  permits  flexibility 
in  using  funds  for  direct  or  indirect  child  care  services,  a 
provision  that  particularly  appeals  to  small  businesses  that  have 
too  few  employees  to  be  affected  by  typical  legislation  that 
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providM  incentives  to  construct  large  on-«it«  centers. 

Pennsylvania's  Governor  has  established  a  model  child  care 
initlativ«  that  links  businesses,  parents  and  providers.  Local 
'  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  been  instrumental  in  supporting  the 
effort  by  publicizing  it  and  by  enlisting  suppc  rt  from  members 
and  others  in  their  communities,     in  Connecticut,  the  state  and 
corporations  partner  to  enhance  resource  and  referral  services. 
The  state  supports  a  generic  data  base,  while  corporations  fund 
public  information  about  programs  for  parents  and  pre-service 
training  for  new  providers.      On  a  local  level,  businessmen  in 
Boston,  concerned  about  the  "three  o'clock"  syndrome, 
collaborated  with  other  funding  sources  to  chronicle  the  universe 
of  after-school  programs.    The  report  was  presented  to  the  Mayor 
who  set  a  process  in  motion  that  will  establish  after-school 
programs  using  school,  foundation  and  city  funds.  Some 
corporations  have  adapted  the    Adopt-a-School  plan  and  ere 
"adopting-  child  care  centers.    Private/private  partnerships  are 
developing  where  corporations  provide  space  rent  free  to  for- 
profit  child  care  providers  who  a^^ree  to  divert  the  "saved"  money 
to  wages  for  more  qualified  caregivers. 

Corporations,  notably  IBM,  have  supported  the  child  care 
infrastructure  by  sponsoring  resource  and  referral  services  for 
their  employees,    other  corporations,  some  buoyed  by  foundation 
support,  provide  information  about  early  care  and  education  by 
publishing  booklets  and  providing  seminars  and  workshops  for 
parents. 
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Terrific  as  they  are,  these  well-intentioned  partnerships 
need  to  be  put  in  perspective.    The  nation  has  approximately 
6,000,000  employers,  of  these,  an  estimated  3 , 500*— roughly  l  in 
1700 — provide  ANY  Kind  of  child  care  support  at  all.  Certainly, 
these  collaborations  need       be  show-caaed  and  encouraged. 
Incentives  need  to  be  included  in  federal  and  state  bills  to 
stimulate  such  activity.    But  we  roust  not  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  private  sector  involvement  is  an  antidote  to 
endemic  deep-seated  problems. 

Early  care  and  education  functions  like  a  societal  prisro, 
filtering  our  value  conflicts  about  family  autonoroy,  privacy, 
independence  and  equity.    Some  of  the  problems  reflected  are 
quite  clear.    We  know  we  must  increase  the  QUANTITY  of  services. 
We  know  that  QUALITY  must  be  safeguarded,  if  prograros  are  to 
achieve  their  expected  outcomes.    We  know  that  ACCESS  roust  be 
more  carefully  calibrated  to  allow  poor  children  opportunities 
comparable  to  their  advantaged  peers.    H.H.  30  and  k,r.  3  get  at 
these  issues.    H.R.  3  improves  quality  by  promoting  Head  start's 
performance  standards  in  Title  I  and  by  spelling  out  a  process 
for  infant-toddler  standards  in  Title  III.    Access  will  be 
increased  for  those  who  most  need  the  prograros  because  the  bill 
targets  low  incoroe  children.    Sliding  fees,  applicable  in  all 
titles,  help  programs  become  more  integrated. 

But  sometimes  the  prisro  reflects  more  diaphanous  and  murky 
issues  that  are  hard  to  understand  and  interpret.    Such  is  the 
case  with  the  second  kina  of  partnership,  the  one  I  wish  to 
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•trw-that  awong  Haad  Start,  child  care  and  th«  schools,  that 
which  H.R*  3  tak«s  huge  strides  in  addressing, 

P«d«ral  funds  support  26  programs  that  nurture  and/or 
educate  young  children:  few  of  then  are  linked.  Distinct 
histories,  missions,  and  funding  sources  set  them  on  separate 
tracks  at  the  outset.    Each  moved  along,  in  parallel  fashion, 
supported  by  its  own  infrastructure:  guidelines,  monitoring 
systems,  and  administrative  mechanisms.    Rarely  did  anyone  think 
about  tr.e  cost-effectiveness  of  even  modest  collaborative  efforts 
such  as  joint  buying  of  goods  and  services  or  Joint  training 
across  funding  streams.    Akin  to  heresy,  co-mingling  of  funds  was 
prohibited,  leading  to  program  independence  (in  contrast  to 
interdependence)  and  polite  turf-guarding.    However,  with  the 
1980S  expansion,  programs  vied  for  new  monies  in  state  capitals 
and  for  staff,  space  and  recognition  at  home.      As  tensions 
festered,  programs  realized  the  challenges  they  faced  transcended 
sponsorship  linos.    They  were  caught  in  a  (non) system  that  was 
separate  and  unequal.    Today,  Head  Start,  child  care  and  school- 
based  programs  are  experiencing  no-win  policy  conundrums  that 
will  make  expansion  and  implementation  of  ^  legislation 
difficult  unless  collaboration  is  emphasized.    Let  me  share 
several  policy  challenges  with  you  and  indicate  the  implications 
for  bills,  particulary  H.R.  3. 
I.  The  Staffing  Conundrum 

In  community  A,  new  monies  were  provided  to  expand  services 
in  the  public  schools.  The  schools  offered  better  cjaiaries. 


btnafits        advancement  opportunitifts  so  Head  Start  and  day  caro 
fitaff  quickly  applied  for  the  positions.    Sosre  were  hired  as 
teachers;  most  as  aides.    Those  hired  as  aides  actually  earned 
more  money  for  luss  responsibility. 

The  consequences  of  this  scenario  belie  its  sinplicity. 
Before  public  pre-school  program  expansion,  Head  Start  and  day 
care  staft  turnover  averaged  41%.    Pre-school  expansions,  which 
have  been  the  norm,  to  date,  and  are  not  dissimj.\ar  from  those 
anticipated  in  ]!.R.  3,  cause  vacancy  rates  in  Kea^l  Start  and  day 
care  to  soar,  compounding  the  staffing  crisis.    It*s  a  catch  22: 
if  expansion  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  classes  don't 
open,  parents  complain,  money  is  turned  back  and  the  funding 
agency  and  politicians  who  advocated  for  the  programs  look  inept. 
If  expansion  and  related  staff  vacancies  occur  mid-year,  children 
suffer.    They  are  doubled-up  in  classes  or  are  cared  for  by  less 
qualified  personnel.    Please  understand,  this  happens  in  high- 
quality,  well-funded  programs  with  terrific  dircctori.    In  my 
travels  in  22  states  in  the  last  eight  months,  speaking  with 
leaders  in  the  field,  staffing,  exacerbated  by  expansion,  is  the 
number  one  problem. 

To  reduce  it,  early  care  and  education  bills  must  make 
concentrated  and  coordinated  efforts  to: 

1.  Compensate  staff  equally  within  communities,  if  thoy  are 
comparably  v:rained  and  perfoncing  comparable  jobs, 

2.  Expand  pre-  and  in-service  training  provisions, 
particularly  for  untrained  staff  coming  into  programs,    Xn  H.R. 


3.  five  days  of  pre-s.rvic.  and  60  hour,  of  in-service  should  be 
ninimusw  for  new  staff  without  credentials. 

3.  Fund  and  evaluace  demonstration  efforts  that  create 
innovative  approaches  to  th.  salary  conundrum ,  with  the  goal  of 
disseminating  successful  strategies. 

II.    The  Regulatory  Conundrum 

m  many  c==i«unities  throughout  the  nation,  regulatlo.^  and 
Who  they  govern  vary,  with  school  and  church-sponsored  prograi^s 
frequently  ,aing  exempt.    When  new  federal  money  came  into 
coMBunity  B,  the  early  intervention  program  was  located  in  the 
public  schools.    TO  meet  regulations,  renovations  were  done.  Two 
years  later,  the  school,  needing  space  to  expand  its  OWN  pre- 
kindergart.n  program,  asked  the  program  to  leave.  This  speaks  not 
only  to  lack  of  coordination  and  long-term  planning,  but  points 
out  regulatory  inequities.    Though  serving  exactly  the  same  age 
youngsters,  the  school -sponsored  program  did  not  have  to  meet 
code.    Why  should  the  same  room  have  different  kinds  of 
requirements  according  to  funding  source?    isn't  what  is  good  f,.r 
one  four  year  old  good  for  another?    Further,  such  discrepancies 
severely  alter  start-up  rates  and  costs,  disadvantaging  more 
regulated  programs,    m  this  case,  thousands  of  dollars  wei-e 
unnecessarily  spent,    tjnforf.unately,  regulatory  inconsistency  is 
«o  coctly,  common  and  unjust  that  what  a  good  collaborative 
council  could  have  handled  is  ending  up  in  expensive  and 
acriaoniouo  court  proceedings. 
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'^To  reduce  this  dilenna,  bills  should: 

X«    Mska  safety  and  quality  regulations  comparable  for  all 
programs  serving  saOi^-age  youngsters  within  a  community.    As  it 
stands,  H.R.  3    Title  Z  requires  comprehensive  Head  Start 
guidelinsfl  while  Title  II  details  general  regulations.  These 
should  be  more  consistent  to  avoid  confusion  and  discontinuity. 

2.  Make  renovation  money  available.  In  H.R.  3  this  is  done 
in  Title  II  and  III.    A  similar  provision  is  needed  in  Title  I. 

III.  The  Feast  or  Famine  Conundrum 

In  community  C,  new  monies  were  provided  for  the 
simultaneous  expansion  of  programs  in  Head  Start,  child  care  and 
the  public  schools... a  positive  situation,  analogous  to    H.R.  3. 
However,  because  each  agency  conducted  its  own  ne^ds  assessment, 
used  its  own  data  bank,  and  located  programs  without  consulting 
one  another,  three  new  programs  were  located  within  blocks  of  one 
another.    Because  there  were  not  enough  youngsters  in  the  area, 
programs  competed  for  children  and  still  were  half  filled  I  Empty 
classrooms  meant  that  dollars  were  wasted  while,  on  the  other 
side  of  town,  children  waited  to  be  served.    Nationwide,  despite 
Head  Start •s  serving  under  20%  of  eligible  children,  44%  of  Head 
Start  programs  indicated  in  a  national  study  that  they  regularly 
compete  for  children  with  pre-school  programs. 
To  reduce  these  dilemr^as,  bills  should: 
X.  Require  and  fund  local  community-based  councils  to 
coordinate  planning,  needs  assessments  and  implementation  of 
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program..    Councils  should  tackl*  probUms  that  single  agencies 
can  not  handle  alone:  staffing,  regulatory  and  location  problems. 

2.  vest  councils  with  the  authority  and  flexibility  to  craft 
program,  according  to  local  need.    The  1/3  split  in  h.R.  3  is  an 
innovative  response  to  a  complex  problem.    Unfortunately  2/3 -s  of 
the  money  i.  allocated  to  fours,  who  are  comparatively  well- 
served.    Given  that  infant  and  toddler  care  is  more  expensive  and 
more  needy,  some  realignment  would  be  helpful.    Even  more  helpful 
would  be  greater  flexibility  for  local  decision-making.  Not 
every  community  will  want,  or  should  be  required,  to  candle 
expansion  dollars  in  the  samo  way,  nor  should  specific  age  groups 
be  so  tightly  restricted  by  funding  streams.  Threes  (a  neglected 
group  in  H.R.  3)  might  be  well  served  in  Head  start,  child  care 
centers  or  the  schools.    «ithin  a  set  of  guidelines,  communities 
Should  be  the  principal  architects  of  e«rly  childhood  expansion 
•  efforts.    In  h.R.  3,  local  coordination  needs  to  be  more  detailed 
and  should  include  private  non-profit  and  for-profit  providers. 

3.    coordination  mast  exist  at  the  local  level,  and  between 
the  local  and  state  levels.    I^cal  and  state  responsibilities 
mu.t  be  differentiated  with  states  handling  state-wide  planning, 
monitoring  and  accountability,  and  policy  development.     In  H.R. 
3,  clarification  regarding  these  ct-les  would  be  helpful:  How 
will  municipalities  be  defined,  according  to  LEA  or  health 
systems  boundaries?    How  will  state  councils  interface  with  local 
efforts? 

4.  Local  and  state  councils  need  to  link  to  a  federal  policy 


group  established  across  departments.    Such  a  group  should  chart 
th«  national  course,  differentiate  responsibilities,  and  assemble 
experts  and  practitioners  to  address  issues  that  transcend 
departments.    The  National  Advisory  Committee  established  in  H.R. 
30  is  another  vehicle  for  addressing  broad  issues.  Such 
mechanisms  should  be  developed  in  H.R.  3,  as  well. 

5.    Given  the  complexity  of  implementing  a  multi-agency, 
multi-level  effort  of  this  magnitude,  planning  time  is  necessary. 
States  need  to  develop  comprehensive  plans  and  determine 
distribution  details  while  localities  must  survey  needs,  develop 
recruitment  strategies  and  create  procedures  for  implementing 
fee  systems.    Pilot  efforts  in  urban  and  rural  and  in  tightly  and 
loosely  regulated  areas  might  also  be  frtiitful. 

H.R.  3  is  a  landmark  bill.    That  it  embraces  three  systems- 
Head  Start,  child  care  and  the  schools;  that  it  acknowladges  that 
care  and  education  are  inextricably  interwoven;  and  that  it 
anoints  no  single  delivery  system  is  the  billys  genius.    H.R.  3 
sets  the  stage  for  linking  what  have  been  previously  separate, 
distinct  and  even  acrimonious  systems.    As  such,  it  sets  a  new 
standard  for  partnerships  in  the  provision  of  early  care  and 
education . 
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Early  Care  and  Education: 
Tackling  the  Tough  Issues 


If  our  expectations  for  the  late  1980s  are  to  be 

realized,  fwdamental  shifts  in  the  way  we  view  the  nature 

of  children  and  families  must  be  matched  by  equaUy  dramatic 

shifts  in  the  way  we  conceptualize  and  craft  poUcies 

for  them,  according  to  Ms,  Kagan. 


BY  SH.\RONL  KAGAN 


Y  TRADmOMAL  JtindMxb. 
'  the  U5k  should  have  be<n 
X  oonqwnuvdyslmfrfe  Anned 
_  I  with  approved  mandates  and 
m  ^  appropriated  doUan.  an  un* 
prtcedeaiMotunber  of  aties  and  states 
*«  off  to  unf>len)ect  hi^h-qualicy  early 
cWdhood  progrwm  ftr  Amcnca's  young 
chiJdren  in  the  late  1980s.  TTj*  time 
seemed  npc.  wetl-pubtkized  research 
MioOed  the  benefiu  of  early  imerven- 

JHAkON  L  KAGAN  is  atsooatt  direaor 
nfOsf  Bush  Cmier  m  CfuU  l\evtlopmefil  and 
Social  Pobeyai  Yalt  Vnivmity.  New  Haytn. 
CofiA .  fanner  duectof  efOu  Mayor's  Offict 
of  tart,  Ouittuod  EAicaion.  Hrw  Yoik  Cry. 
<^  a  mtmbtr  ofthi  govtmiAg  board  of  Ae 
Natwnat  AssociatiCfi  for  On  Education  of 
'^Ouidnn.SitaaUoco^^duo'cftf^r. 
^/fcoe*!.  uiduduti  Bwty  Sctwoiuij  The  Na- 
txmn  DeUw  lYale  U^vtrun  Pretty  J9S7) 
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tKM.  <ieniograph)cs  rcfkctuif  ihe  nussive 
movemettt  of  womea  into  (he  pud  labor 
force  fomfkd  the  need  for  additional  ser- 
vices for  young  childrea;  and  a  const n- 
SU5  about  definiuons  of  good  early  child- 
hood  pedagogy  and  practice,  not  preva- 
le«  20  yean  before,  had  emerged 

In  spite  of  obvious  need,  a  strong  em- 
pirically based  rauocaie .  and  a  growing 
pdmcai  will,  the  hoped-for  profmse  of 
a  new  era  in  child  care  ard  early  educa- 
uoa  faced  complex,  deeply  rooted  chal- 
lenges. My  purpose  here  ts  to  explore 
these  tou^  issues  -  ine<imty.  discoo- 
timuty.  and  fragmentation  -  and  to  of> 
fer  strategies  for  addressing  them  I  sug- 
gest that,  if  our  expecutions  for  the  late 
)980s  are  to  be  realized,  fundamental 
shifts  in  the  way  we  view  the  nature  of 
children  and  families  must  be  matched  by 
equally  dramatic  shifts  in  the  way  we 
conceptualize  and  craft  policies  for  chil- 
dren and  families 


THE  SOaOCULTXHAL  CO-STEXT 

Ccniinly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
conce.  I  abc^t  the  care  and  education  of 
young  :hildren  is  at  a  two^ade  high. 
That  more  than  a  hundred  child-  and 
family- related  bills,  many  of  them  with 
bipartisan  ^  iSorship,  were  introiiuced 
m  the  lOOih  Congress  attests  to  the  per- 
vasive concern  with  these  issues  among 
elected  officials.  That  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  reports.  The  Fim  Stx- 
ry  Month  and  The  First  Sixty  Months, 
The  Nexi  Steps,  focused  on  children's  is- 
sues suggests  a  funher  npemng  of  polit- 
ical awareness.  That  corporate  Amenca. 
through  the  programs  of  individual  firms 


and  through  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  report.  Children  m  Need. 
added  Its  considerable  stature  and  acumen 
to  the  cause  is  also  noteworthy 

Such  concern  in  poLtical  and  econom- 
ic circles  has  also  been  matched  by  the 
efforu  of  educanoDtl  organizations  and 
agencies.  Reccr^ly.  the  U.S  Department 
of  Education  affinned  its  commitment  to 
early  care  and  education  throu^  its  fund* 
mg  of  sigmficant  research  effoits  on  the 
topic  and  through  sponsorship  of  a  ma- 
jor national  conference  Countless  pro- 
fessional organizations  have  established 
task  forces  and  panels  that  have  rendered 
thoughtful  analyses  9nd  recommenda* 
tioos. 

States  and  cities  throughout  the  nation, 
infatuated  with  early  care  and  educa> 
tion.  are  noticeably  increasing  services 
to  young  children  Since  1980. 21  states 
have  increased  spending  for  prekmder- 
;arten  programs,  and  hve  have  begun 
malung  contributions  to  state  Head  Stan 
programs.)  Services  in  the  for-profit 
sector  have  expanded  as  wjell.  Coipora- 
tions  are  investing  in  child  care  and  m- 
stimting  benefits  that  provide  employees 
and  iheir  familivs  with  more  flexible 
time,  more  iniormation.  and  more  finan- 
tal  support  than  ever  before.  Family 
support  programs  are  enKrging  as  ad- 
junas  to  hospitals.  mentaJ  h»]th  cliiucs. 
and  schools. 

These  events  bespeak  a  new  institution- 
al receptivity  to  addressing  the  needs  of 
children  and  families,  and  suchcommit- 
nxnt  does  not  emerge  without  sound 
uuse  Clearly,  demographic  dau  that  de- 
Uil  the  growing  participation  of  women 
m  the  labor  force,  the  feminization  of 


poverty,  ai.d  nsing  rates  of  divorce  and 
teen  pregnancy  paint  a  portrait  of  family 
life  that  differs  dramatically  from  that  of 
Ihe  past  for  Amcrwans  from  all  economic 
strata.  With  half  of  all  nw  ned  mothers 
of  infants  and  half  of  all  mothers  of  pre- 
schoolers in  the  work  force,  child  care 
and  early  education  are  no  longer  prob- 
lems of  the  isolated  few  ^  The  'deficit 
onentation"  that  characterized  early  in- 
tervention efToiu  of  the  1960s  and  the 
stigma  long  associated  with  child  care 
have  been  replaced  by  anew  understand- 
mg  of  Ihe  importance  of  child  care  a&  a 
universal  worlc-force  issue.  From  empir- 
ical research  has  come  a  new  understand- 
ing that  high-quahty  early  intervetmon  is 
^harmful  -andinfaacanbebenefi* 
cial  for  low-tncome  populations  Ihis  has 
made  parents  more  comfortable  with  ear- 
ly care  and  education  and  has  called  poli- 
cy nukers'  attention  to  Ihe  issue  as  a  na- 
tional pnonty. 

However,  social  phenomena*  such  as 
the  ascendancy  of  early  care  and  educa- 
Uon.  can  be  explained  only  partiaLy  by 
demographic  and  empincal  data.  Beneath 
Ihe  numbers  and  bits  of  dau.  large  cul- 
tural and  historical  forces  also  shape  our 
social  perspecuves.  Offenng  a  sociocul- 
(ural  perspective.  Saridra  Scan  suggests 
tfut  our  visions  of  childhood  and  children 
change  ove  r  time  and  that  these  chang- 
ing visions  alter  pedagogy  and  practice.' 
Quoting  L  J.  Borstlcmann.  who  suggests 
that  "each  era  invents  lU  own  child." 
Scarr  indicates  that  changes  in  our  con- 
ceptions of  children  typically  reflect 
broader  beliefs  about  social,  economic, 
rebgic'is.  and  political  issues. 

A  qu.*k  chronology  of  early-care  and 
education  programs  reflects  these  chang- 
es in  the  sociocultural  ethos  and  their 
impact  on  policy.  Decades  ago.  when 
psychodynamic  approaches  chancterued 
the  theoretical  context,  early  education 
was  seen  as  a  vehicle  of  exquisitely  deli- 
cate and  $<^hist}cated  uservcnuoo  in  the 
psychic  development  of  children  Those 
vvho  wotked  with  young  children  were 
pnvy  to  the  secret  that  the  preschool 
years  were  "a  time  of  grcJit  formative 
influence  Early  care  and  educaUon 
were  seen  as  ways  to  strengthen  chil- 
dren's psychological  fiber 

Emerging  from  a  differem  socioculnir- 
il  ethos.  chiJd  care  was  fashioned  prunar- 
ily  as  a  uay  of  providing  a  safe  comfort- 
able environment  for  children  so  that 
ihcir  parents  could  work  Later,  amidst 
the  optimism  of  the  War  on  Poverty. 
Head  Surt  wa»  launched  with  the  hope 
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of  lifting  children -out  of  poverty.  With 
ihc  cominj  of  Head  Stajt.  early  educj. 
tioajook  on  mother  nuwjon.  that  of 
providing  comprehen4i.«  $crv»cej  to 
another  conaiwenqr,  children  of  ve^. 
low-income  families.  In  each  era.  our 
collective  vi^on  of  children  and  their 
needs  changed,  as  did  the  programs  craft' 
ed  to  meet  those  needs. 

If  the  socioculftiral  context  dnves  our 
thinking  about  children  and  the  services 
they  receive,  then  we  need  to  explore 
current  sodoculniraJ  and  theoretical  con- 
itnictt  that  frame  the  changing  ethos. 
Buoyed  by  thoughtful  scholarly  work 
over  recent  decades,  our  perceptions  of 
bow  chiUftn  grow  and  learn  have  been 
altered.  Buildmg  on  the  work  of  Une 
Bronfenbrenncr.  there  is  general  rccog. 
ftilion  that  the  development  of  young 
children  cannot  be  considered  outside 
the  context  of  the  family  jid  communi- 
ty.* The  words  fuAisnc  and  ecohgtcal, 
strangers  to  nonspecialists  orly  a  few 
decades  ago.  now  fill  the  liieranire  and 
charactenze  the  onenuuon  of  many  cur- 
rent programs 

In  a  similarly  pervasive  change,  we 
have  altered  our  conception  of  hAt/i  to 
•ntervene.  we  have  moved  from  ircat- 
nx  10  prcveniion,  realizing  that  it  is  far 
less  costly  -  socially,  emotionally,  and 
financttlly  -  \q  prevent  the  onset  of 
problems  than  to  treat  them  after  they  be- 
come rooted  Consequently,  there  is  a 
greater  focus  on  the  importance  of  inter- 
vening in  the  early  years  as  an  anbdote 
to  such  seemingly  mtractable  sociai  af« 
fljctions  as  ilbieracy.  teen  pregnancy,  and 
welfare  dependence  David  Hamburg,  m 
Jus  presidential  essay  for  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  summed  up  this  national 
sentinicni  when  he  dubbed  the  fini  few 
)ears  of  hfc  the  'great  leverage  p*...ni  for 
the  human  ftjtu/e."* 

Generilly.  current  thinking  suggests 
Jf»ai.  although  veiy  young  children  are 
fragile,  vulnerable,  and  m  need  of  pro- 
tection, their  early  years  represent  a  pen- 
od  of  great  opportunity  for  parents  and 
service  providers  Inespcctive  of  income 
level,  race,  or  locale,  getting  inf.wts  and 
young  children  off  to  a  good  >tart  is 
a  universaJly  accepted  goal  Prevenung 
p? obiems  before  they  bcgir  and  strength- 
emng  families  and  commuruiies  are  con- 
cepts that  also  reflect  our  current  so- 
ciocultural  view.  These  are  our  beliefs 
about  what  u  wtse  and  just  for  children 
atxJ  families,  as  uell  as  for  the  collective 
societal  good. 
Given  this  socioculniral  context  how 


Oetting  inferits  and  young 
children  off  to  a  good  start 
is  a  universally  accepted  goal. 


can  and  should  our  policies  be  crafted  to 
reflect  this  ethos?  Can  a  policy  frame- 
work csublished  over  decades  to  pro- 
mote  categorical  and  fragmented  pro- 
grams change  to  embrace  the  current 
hoIistK  onenution'  Can  systems  esub- 
Iishcd  to  serve  children,  age  5  and  old- 
er, be  altered  to  accomnxxlate  younger 
children,  their  fanultes.  and  a  commit- 
ment to  prevention'*  In  short,  can  our 
policies  shift  to  accommodate  changes 
that  have  already  taken  place  within  the 
socioculniral  context,  and  what  do  past 
child  and  family  policies  suggest  about 
the  potemial  for  ftinire  change' 


C0.V\'E.VnONAL  POUCY 


Gilbert  Sterner,  m  ackno\kledgtng  the 
difficulties  inherent  m  esuWishing  com- 
prehensive family  policy,  suggests  that 
"the  design  of  policies  that  can  posmve- 
ly  affect  the  quality  of  family  life  chal- 
»enges  the  inventive  capacity  of  any 
government "  He  adds  that  -organizing 
on  behalf  of  family  policy  rs  not  feasi- 
ble, because  u  u  more  like  peace,  jus- 
tice, equality,  and  freedom  than  it  ts  like 
higher  welfare  benefits,  or  scboJ  tus- 
wg,  or  medical  care  for  the  aged  Al- 
Jhough  Sterner  was  writing  about  family 
policy,  his  comnents^apply  equally  well 
to  the  difficulties  of  developing  a  com- 
prehensive policy  for  children  and  affirm 
[he  iKk  of  such  a  po'icy  Although  we 
have  no  comprehcnsi  t^e  nabonal  policy 
for  children  or  ,'amiUs.  isolaied  policy 
initiauves  exist  3 -id  reveal  a  great  deal 
about  our  approi  h  to  crafting  services 
for  children. 

Recalling  the  historv  of  free  public 
education  m  the  U  S  and  the  move  to 
provide  kindergartens  within  the  public 
schools,  one  u  immediately  struck  by  t*  e 
parallels  between  these  two  movements 
A«d  the  current  movement  to  provide  ear- 
ly care  and  education  In  both  earlier 
cases,  as  no*,  services  uere  initially 
provided  to  those  who  c«ild  afford  them, 
so  that,  long  before  free  public  educa- 
lion  existed,  the  children  of  the  proiper- 
ous  received  privaie  msuuciion  in  their 


homes,  m  fashionable  academies,  or  m 
pnvate  mndcrgancns  In  both  earlier 
cases,  as  now.  one  critical  justification 
for  the  expansion  of  publicly  ftwded  ser- 
vias  was  the  inequity  of  oppommity  af- 
forded by  a  noo-universaJ  system  and  the 
desire  to  help  the  poor  move  out  of  oov- 
erty.  In  both  earlier  cases,  as  now.  ex- 
pansion occuntd  at  the  state  level,  with 
a  nationwide  movement  emerguif  only  as 
a  rwuh  of  widespread,  though  geograph- 
ically  dispersed,  inttres:.     '  *  ^ 
Such  parallel*  in  policy  strategy  over 
the  years  are  more  than  coincidental.  One 
explan;iiion  suggests  that  past  policy  ex- 
perience left  a  legacy  that  has  shaped  en- 
suing  policy.  Like  fanuly  traiu  passed 
from  one  generauon  to  the  next,  the  na- 
tion's policy  stance  on  chddren.  formed 
early  on.  pcrpemates  itself  and  transcends 
occadcs  and  issues.  An  ahemaove  pixjpo- 
sition  suggests  that  fiindaroental  ethical 
and  moral  principles  have  shaped  and 
continue  to  shape  the  American  ethos. 
Rather  than  reflecting  the  concerns  of  an 
era.  which,  in  turn,  molded  subsequent 
panems  of  debate,  the  unique  (and  not 
always  compatible)  Amencan  values  of 
family  pnvacy.  the  work  ethK.  and  re- 
I'^tous  freedom  have  formed  the  bedrock 
on  which  all  children's  pobcy  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  built 

Whichever  explanation  one  accepts, 
two  points  follow.  First,  any  major  ef- 
fort that  fundamentally  alters  the  concep- 
tual oneniaoon  toward  deliveruig  ser- 
vices to  children  (e  g  .  from  targeted  to 
universal  ''  om  pnvate  to  public,  from 
caiegoncal  to  entitlement,  from  federal 
10  sute)  will  become  embroiled  in  value- 
f elated  controversy,  irresfeciive  of  the 
era  Second,  and  more  significant,  the 
jjreater  the  degree  to  whKh  new  chd- 
dren s  services  seek  to  alter  these  exist- 
ing onentaiions.  the  more  complex  the 
challenge 

Functioning  within  this  policy  context 
"  IS  not  surpnsmg  that  the  histoncal 
stance  toward  early  care  and  education 
Has  been  rather  umid  Ucbng  political 
dout  and  robust  empmcal  data  until  re^ 
cenil),  most  policy  initiatives  on  behilf 
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Childrens  policies  have 
simply  grown,  without  an 
overall  plan  or  design. 


of  young  chUdrtD  have  not  sought  to  »!• 
ter  the  coovtucioful  oncnuoon.  Insicad. 
they  h»ve  sought  to  add  programs  and 
services  that  f«  m  w>*  cxjsong  models. 
CluJd  and  family  poUc«  have  been  craft- 
ed as  individual  and  independem  entiues. 
framed  by  die  inlerplay  of  loog-standmg 
(uDdamenttl  ettocal  values  and  the  Chang, 
ing  socjoculruril  ethos.  ChJdrco's  poll- 
oes  have  simply  grown,  wubow  an  over' 
all  plan  or  design.  There  Have  been 
no  codiHcd  developmenitl  pnnciplcs  w 
guide  policy  development.  Though  legis- 
lauvcly  expedient,  such  a  Imkcrusg-M- 
the-cdges'  policy  strategy  has  yielded  a 
jumbled  array  of  overlapping  and  com- 
pcung  services  whose  overall  quality 
usevctcly  compromised  Tackling  the 
tough  issues  of  uiequjty.  disconimuuy. 
and  fragmentation  is  the  challenge  we 
face  today. 

TOE  ixcACY  or  casvtvnoN  At  roucY 
iBcqultv.  Current  systemic  inequities 
affect,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  the 
quality  of  children's  services.  Directly, 
there  are  vast  biequiues  regarding  chil- 
dren's eligibility  and  access  to  programs 
Access  IS  limited  because  there  arc  not 
enough  available  services.  For  eumple. 

Start  now  reKhcs  about  16*  or  the 
children  who  need  iis  services.*  MkfcUe- 
and  upper-tncome  families  also  have  dif- 
ficulty obtaining  services,  particularly  for 
infants  and  toddlers. 

Indeed,  the  (non)sysiem  of  early  edu- 
cation and  child  care  is  umversally  char- 
acterued  by  "two  tiers.*  Children  are 
segregated  by  income,  with  low-incomc 
children  attending  subsidued  centers  and 
middle-  and  upper-income  youngsiersat- 
tendin^  fee-for- service  programs  This 
economic  segregation  often  leads  to  ra- 
cial segregauoo.  which  does  not  reflect 
either  the  law  or  the  spini  of  our  nation 
The  lack  of  subsidued  programs  creates 
an  -opporronity  gap'  for  children  of  the 
poor  even  before  they  enter  kindergar- 
ten Butan-opponunitygap"alsoexisis 
for  all  youngsters,  because  the  segregat- 
ed nature  of  preschool  programs  dimin- 


ishes the  opponuniues  for  miegratKm  and 
equity,  which  lead  to  excellence. 

Indirectly,  children  art  affected  by  the 
lack  of  equity  that  ejusu  for  their  pro- 
viders and  teachers  Young  children  need 
the  care  and  expertise  of  well-trained 
teachen  who  can  afford  to  maintain  a 
commitment  to  tbe«  profession.  >Vhen 
suff  turnover  u  so  high  that  the  quality 
of  a  program  is  jeopardized,  the  young- 
sien  suffer.  Mouvated  by  higher  sala- 
ries, better  benefits,  and  superior  work- 
ing condiuons  offered  m  other  profes- 
sions, people  are  leavuig  the  field  of  early 
childhood  education  and  care  at  unprece- 
dented rates. 

But  an  uitemal  problem  exists  as  well 
Because  significant  differences  often  exist 
between  the  salaries  and  status  accorded 
those  m  child-carc  programs  and  those 
m  schools  (even  if  they  perform  com- 
paiable  work  and  have  comparable  train- 
ing and  experience),  within'field  shifts 
are  also  frequent.  While  career  advance- 
ment is  encouraged,  the  lack  of  equity 
within  the  system  exacerbates  the  prob- 
lem of  staff  turnover  and  severely  com- 
promises quality. 

A  third  issue  m  the  deUte  about  equi- 
ty centers  on  mconsisient  regulauons 
Currently  there  arc  no  fiedcral  regulations 
governing  early  care  and  educauon.  al- 
though Head  Stan  has  nauonal  perform- 
ance standards.  Sutes  are  responsible  for 
licensing,  but  they  cany  out  this  ftinc- 
uon according  to  vastly  Afferent  regula- 
tions *  Even  more  problematic  than  the 
dispt-nty  ift  regulauons  from  state  to  state 
IS  the  lack  of  consistent  standards  across 
programs  within  a  given  sute  or  commu- 
nity For  example,  in  some  sutes.  pre- 
school programs  in  churches  or  schools 
may  be  exempt  from  licensure,  while 
programs  around  the  comer  that  serve 
the  same  population  must  meet  lengthy 
licensure  requirements  Such  regulatory 
differences  significantly  affect  stan-up 
rates  and  costs  and  breed  acrimony 
among  programs  and  providers. 

These  equity  issues  raise  tough  practi' 
cal  and  philosophical  challenges  that  need 
to  be  addressed  in  a  systematic  wsy 


They  do  not  fall  within  the  purview  of 
any  smgle  administrative  agency;  rather, 
they  must  be  addressed  across  social  yjf  • 
v:ce  systems.  Do  all  children  deserve 
equiuble  services  and  equal  access  to 
them''  Do  we  cootuiue  to  serve  children 
m  segregated  settings,  or  are  there  m- 
venuve  alternatives  that  will  foster  great- 
er economic  and  social  integratiM? 
When  programs  are  expanded,  what  steps 
should  we  take  to  insure  greater  equity 
of  access?  Should  such  programs  be  pub- 
iKly  or  pnvatdy  financed? 

Discoatiiiulty.  Although  developmen- 
tal ists  afTirm  the  impomnce  of  continui- 
ty between  the  spheres  oTi  young  child's 
life  (e.g. .  between  home  and  program  or 
from  grade  to  grade),  maintaimng  such 
ties  has  proved  probleauttic.  Often,  for 
example,  natural  differences  w  values, 
expectations,  and  goals  exist  between 
parents  and  teachen  or  caregivers,  and 
these  differences  heighten  the  challenge. 
Because  continuity  is  so  closely  linked  to 
qualitv  in  all  services  for  young  children 
and  because  continuity  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  achieve,  programs  must  focus  at- 
tention and  staff  resources  on  maintain - 
ug  bonds  with  families.  This  is  often 
done  through  cmploymg  funily  worken. 
through  outreach  activities,  and  by  pro- 
vidirg  support  and  education  foe  parents. 
Without  the  tntentiOQ  to  foster  continui- 
ty between  home  and  program  and  with- 
out suff  meroben  available,  such  con- 
tinuity IS.  at  best,  difficult  to  achieve. 

A  second  dimens'toa  of  the  discontinui- 
ty problem  focuses  on  the  pedagogical 
and  cumcular  discontinuity  that  exists 
among  preschool  programs,  kindergar- 
tens, and  elemcnury  schools.  Essential- 
ly, the  pedago^  question  of  what  to 
expect  from  early  care  and  education  has 
not  been  answered  definitively.  Are  pre- 
Khool  programs  preptnng  youngsters 
for  kindergarten  and  the  demands  of 
ichoolmg.  or  are  they  prcpancg  children 
for  later  life,  when  motivation,  cunost- 
ty.  and  creativity  are  important  skills 
How  one  answers  this  question  deter- 
nunes  the  cumcular  onenutioc  that  wUl 
beesubliihed  Without  consensus,  with- 
out dialogue  between  preschool  and  kin- 
dergarten teachen.  and  without  the  input 
of  the  institutions  that  prepare  teachen. 
cumcular  discontinuity  will  prevail 

The  discontinuity  IS  somewhat  eased  by 
five  advent  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Educauon  of  Young  Children's 
Divtlopmentally  Appropriate  Pracnces. 
which  provides  early  childhood  educaton 
*ith  a  helptui  common  guide  for  quali- 
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ty.  None(hcIe»s«  developing  good  pro* 
grams  renurns  a  chalienfc  Ratios  of 
^Its  to  children  and  mandaied  cunicu> 
lum  and  insuuctK>nal  mcdaJiues  prevent 
«ood  early  chddhooJ  pedagogy  from  tak- 
tug  roo«  m  many  classrooms  >•  Further^ 
more,  icachen  rcalue  that  children  dif- 
fer on  every  measuraUe  charactensuc. 
so  that,  even  with  ideal  cumcuJa  and 
adult/child  ratios,  the  goal  of  mdividu- 
•lurng  acuvjiics  and  programs  to  meet 
each  child's  needs  and  to  make  each 
child's  expenence  continuous  U  not  al- 
ways  easy  lo  achieve. 

A  third  dimension  of  the  dUcoottnutty 
dilemma  relates  to  policy  strategies  that 
determine  when  and  if  children  will  move 
to  the  next  grade  Currently,  develop- 
meniaj  testing  and  screening  are  being 
used  to  help  guide  parents  and  teachen 
IS  they  make  decisions  regarding  the  en- 
try and  placement  of  young  chiWren.  In 
somt  cases,  s«ch  testmg  denies  children 
access  to  programs  and  holds  therr.  back 
without  sound  evidence  that  such  strate- 
gies are  productive, "  Because  of  the  po- 
tential to  misdiagnose  based  on  a  single 
test  score,  the  questionable  validity  of 
many  of  the  tests  being  used,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  testing  young  children,  some 
hive  cautiotted  against  the  use  of  tests  and 
have  called  for  unproved  teacher  obser- 
vations and  for  record  keeping  that  in> 
vludes  developmental  logs  and  checklists 
Fr»gment4tk»,  Panly  because  of  dif- 
ferent historical  roots  and  different  social 
missions  and  panly  because  of  our  na- 
tion's piecemeal  approach  to  policy  ouk« 
ing.  the  ubieau  of  child  care  and  early 
education  is  a  mued  assemblage  of  vari- 
ous program  types.  cKh  having  its  own 
nussion.  audience,  regulations,  and  fiind- 
ug  streams.  In  ceruui  instances,  such  an 
assemblage  works  weli.  but  in  many 
eommuniues  the  ptcnire  is  one  of  confu- 
sion and  competition  among  programs. 

The  hotly  contested  debate  about  where 
to  locale  new  early-care  and  educauon 
programs  is  a  clear  example  of  the  iKk 
of  agreemen;  that  cowinues  to  fragment 
the  field  Advocates  of  an  expanded  role 
for  the  public  schools  tout  the  advan- 
uge  of  the  schools'  Kce'-sibiliiy.  while 
advocates  for  a  more  mixed  system  of 
child  care  and  early  educauon  point  to 
the  varubility  of  communities  and  sug- 
gest that  local  option  should  prevail,  StiU 
*Hhers  are  concerned  that  public  schools 
may  not  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet 
the  comprehensive  needs  of  young  chil- 
dren or  that  the  schools  may  not  be  suf- 
ficienUy  sensitive  to  accommodate  the 


needs  of  cuItur:tUy  and  Iinguutically  di- 
verse populations. 

Two  highly  votbte  cooscqucncw  of  ftag- 
menuuon  have  been  discussed  above. 
»n«quiiy  and  disccTUinujty  Bw  more  sub- 
d<  consequences  also  pervade  the  field 
Boldly  pouiung  out  what  the  field  has 
wog  recogniwsd,  a  recent  report  on  He*d 
Stan  chronicled  the  intensity  of  com- 
petition between  Head  Start  and  sute- 
funded  Pt^hool  programs.  Of  the  total 
WiTibcr  of  proframs  nationwide.  44%  re- 
poned  compctitioo  forchiWrcn,  59%  for 
suff.  52%  for  space,  and  37%  for  all 
three,"  While  this  repon  documented 
Head  Start's  relauonship  to  sute-funded 
pfcschool  mitiauves.  such  compctiuon 
ilso  affects  many  communities,  particu- 
Urly  those  that  are  expencncmg  program 
expansion  and  personnel  shortages  sunul- 
i*ncously.  Cooperauve  trauung  Kross 
secton  IS  an  effective  strategy  to  combat 
such  tensions,  but  it  rarely  takes  place, 
m  spite  of  its  cost-effectiveness.  Joint 
purchasing  across  funduig  streams  re- 
mains rare  as  well  Rather  than  a  group 
of  programs  working  together  with  com- 
mon spirit  and  resolve,  the  "system"  of 
early  care  and  education  remains  frac- 
tured in  most  communities, 

Beyood  uicfficiencies  in  service  d:ltv- 
ery,  competition  and  fragmcnution  have 
senous  consequences  fot  the  ways  in 
whKh  providers  and  professionals  thmk 
about  and  shape  visions  for  the  future 
Given  mtense  programmatic  loyalties,  it 
has  been  difficult  to  generate  abroad  con- 
stituency to  advocate  for  early  care  and 


education,  a  constituency  that  transcends 
specific  programs  TTie  Head  Stan  com. 
muniiy  is  well  mobdued.  iSe  for-profi| 
providers  have  coalesced,  and  day<are 
advocates  remain  suunch  supporten 
for  expanded  services  m  their  domain 
Such  loyalucs.  while  necessary  to  main- 
tain specific  programs,  have  prevented 
the  easy  formation  of  alliances  among 
professional  colleagues  (hat  can  bind  and 
build  a  professKM. 


A  .NEW  POUCY  COSnXT 

Thus  far.  I  have  suggested  that,  while 
«  new  and  ftindamemiUy  different  so- 
ciocultunJ  context  exuu  in  the  field  of 
early  care  and  education,  it  has  not  been 
matched  by  a  shift  la  the  policy  context. 
Moreover.  I  have  argued  that  merely 
tmkenng  at  the  edges  of  policy  on  early 
care  and  eduaoon  has  proved  dysfunc- 
tional TV  resuhs  of  such  a  strategy  have 
made  the  delivery  of  services  to  children 
mequiuble.  segregated,  uid  lacking  in 
the  quality  that  could  and  should  charac- 
terize the  system. 

What  is  needed  to  alter  the  conventioo- 
«1  policy-making  strategy  to  tackle  the 
tough  issues'*  Julius  Richmond  and  Mil- 
ton Kotelchuck's  theory  of  policy  con- 
stnicuon  offers  guidance.  They  suggest 
that  three  factors  must  converge  before 
Ve  can  really  talk  about  the  de\elopmcnt 
and  implementatioa  of  public  policy." 
These  are  1)  an  appropnate  knowledge 
base.  2)  the  necessary  poliucal  will,  and 
3)  a  social  strategy  " 
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Tht  di$cui$K>n  abo>e  $ugj«u  ihat  ihe 
first  iwo  conditions  are  beutg  met  But 
«hAt  of  the  third?  Is  there  i  socul  straie  ■ 
gy  that  ti  sufficiently  aitKuUted  to  guide 
policy  making  on  early  cart  and  educa- 
tion**  An  analysis  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation of  the  100th  Congress  and  of  the 
numerous  commissions  studying  early 
care  and  edocation  suggests  that  a  single 
strategy  has  not  emerged  But  such  an 
analysis  also  indicates  that  provocauve 
dialogue  IS  uking  place  and  that  new 
strategies  that  transcend  incremental  ad- 
vance* on  v^t  has  gone  before  are  be- 
ing considered. 

Recognizing  the  seventy  of  the  frag- 
tnentation  among  systems,  nearly  e\ery 
btll  -  ranging  from  laxge  federal  to  small 
municipal  uuuatiNcs.  including  those  that 
endorsed  single-sector  delivery  systems 
<c  g.,  schools)  -  called  m  the  cs- 
'  ublishment  of  interagency  or  multidis- 
cipUnary  committees  to  faciltute  cross- 
sector  planning.  To  promae  continuity 
for  children  and  the  stability  of  centers, 
some  bills  proposed  to  establtsh  liabili- 
ty insurance  pools."  so  thai  centers  would 
not  be  forced  to  close  because  of  a  lack 
of  insurance.  Other  bills  encouraged  full- 
day  and  fuil.ycar  services  fot  youngsters, 
thereby  maximizing  continuity  in  adiffer- 
ent  way.  Tax-credit  proposals,  although 
they  varied  widely  in  detail,  would  have 
increased  parental  choice  Other  bills 
proposed  o  improvt  ^juality  of  pro- 
grams by  esubfishint  'nsistent  regula- 
bons  and  by  providing  training  f<^  staff 
members.  Although  the  legislation  re- 
mained *gridIocked"  io  the  cloitng  days 
of  the  lOOth  Congress,  the  levels  of  fund- 
ing discussed  also  increased  from  mil- 
lions to  billions.  Just  »s  important,  new 
social  strate  ies  were  discussed  that  tack- 
led sysiemj  problems  of  Inequity,  dis- 
continuity, tnd  fragroenutiofl. 

Outside  the  poUcy-mahng  arena,  then: 
u  even  more  dramatic  evidence  that  a 
new  ethos  >  one  that  addresses  the  tough 
issues  -  IS  taking  root  TTiemove  to  view 
problems  and  solutions  more  broadly  is 
evident  in  foundation  programs,  in  the 
work  of  scholars,  m  the  professional  or- 

fanizations.  and  m  the  corporate  sector 
oundations.  recognizing  the  seventy 
of  the  problems  posed  by  fhgmeniition. 
art  supporting  the  development  of  inter- 
disciptmary.  community'based  planning 
teams.  Analysis  are  pursuing  the  issue 
of  equiuble  salaries.  loobng  at  who  is 
teaching,  who  is  coming  into  the  profcs' 
sion.  and  what  can  be  done  to  improve 
salanes  and  benefits  " 


Because  discortinuity  and  fragmenu- 
tion  characterize  the  socul  fabnc  of  ear 
ly  care  and  education  and  dramatically 
erode  quality,  nearly  every  commission 
that  has  dealt  with  services  for  children 
and  families  has  called  for  cross-system 
collaboration  The  National  Governors' 
Association,  the  National  Association  of 
State  Boards  of  Education,  the  Assocu- 
'*on  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  De- 
velopment, the  Council  of  Chief  Sute 
School  Officers,  and  the  National  Black 
Child  Development  Instinite.  to  mention 
but  a  few.  all  recognize  the  crvctal  im- 
portance of  considenng  the  total  ecolo- 
gy of  early  care  and  education 

In  a  dramatic  shift  from  a  categoncal 
to  an  eniitlement  approKh.  the  Council 
of  Chief  Sute  School  Officers,  in  Ele- 
ments of  a  Model  St<ue  Starute  to  Pro- 
vide  Educational  Enutlements  for  At- 
Risk  Students,  suggests  that  school  dis 
tncts  make  half-day  .hild  doelopment 
programs  available  to  all  young  children 
who  are  at  nsk.  While  school  distncu 
have  oHfered  preschot^  programs  in  the 
past,  they  have  done  so  at  the  discretion 
of  local  authonties  And  with  rare  excep- 
tions (e  g  .  New  York  City's  Giant  Step 
program),  there  was  no  stipulation  that 
programs  be  offered  to  til  or  even  to  all 
at-nsk  preschoolers.  Thus  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Ccunttl  of  Chief  Sute 
School  Officers  consunnes  a  dramatic 
change  in  onenution  that  has  the  poten- 
tial to  reduce  fragnxntaoon  and  acrimony 
in  the  field. 


Other  mventive  proposals  reflect  a 
Mmilarly  broad  reconstructXM  of  conven 
(lonal  approaches  to  policy  In  advanc- 
mg  the  proposal  to  create  a  Children  s 
Trust.  Jule  Sugarman  has  shifted  the  na- 
nire  of  the  debate  to  embrace  I'rtw  ap- 
proaches to  financing  services  for  chil- 
dren In  addition  tocreaiing  a  much  larg- 
er pool  of  resources,  the  idea  of  a  trust 
would  not  Significantly  uicrease  the  re- 
gressivity  of  the  tax  system,  nor  would 
It  impose  an  unreasonable  financial  bur- 
den on  lower-income  taxpayers 

While  a  Single  strategy  has  not  yet 
emerged,  it  is  significant  that  a  >ane(y 
of  new  approaches  is  being  discussed 
and  debated  Business  as  usual  is  being 
altered  scholars  and  practitioncn  are 
framing  problems  differently  Our  con- 
stellation of  beliefs  is  changing,  and  new 
visions  of  the  ftinire  are  emerging  That 
such  provocative  proposals  are  being 
considered  signals  a  npcncss  for  change 
Without  question,  this  is  a  fertile  and 
creative  time  when  conventional  policy 
strategies  are  being  challenged. 

Two  key  forces  have  fertilized  the  cur- 
rent receptivity  for  change.  First,  there 
1$  a  growing  sense  that  what  has  gone  be- 
fore has  been  only  msrginally  effective 
Second,  there  is  a  willingness  to  learn 
from  the  past  and  to  :^nicture  approaches 
that  will  address  previously  intransigent 
issues,  including  inequity,  disconunuity. 
and  fragmenution  discussed  above 

In  an  era  of  such  creauve  thought,  yet 
one  that  iKks  a  unified  vision,  how  do 
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In  early  care  and  education 
there  are  clear  signals  of 
discontent  with  the  past. 


we  move  ahead''  Al  (his  jtincrure,  what 
step!  can  »>c  uke  thai  v^iJI  impro>e  ser- 
vice) in  (he  shon  run  and  ready  us  for 
long'term  stnicniril  changes? 


NTXTSTtrS 

To  minimize  the  impact  of  these  three 
problems,  communities  and  sutes  must 
plan  m  w  a)  s  that  span  agency  N^intianes 
and  funding  streams.  To  this  end.  om- 
munitte*  need  to  esublish  mechanisms 
and  engineer  partncfships  that  wOJ  fo». 
tcf  coUabofaucfl  among  plannen,  poli- 
cy mtkcn.  and  providen  of  services. 
Capitalizing  on  the  current  Zeitgeist  and 
pfepanng  for  a  future  reonenuuon  can 
be  accompva*^  throijgh  community 
based  planning  couimI:  member- 
ship includes  representatives  of  the  pub- 
lic and  pn\aie  sectors,  of  higher  edu. 
•  aiion,  and  of  the  regulatory  agencies. 
These  councils  or  planning  teams  need 
to  identify  pfinciples  that  are  rooted  ui 
knowledge  of  child  developaient  and  that 
reflect  the  unique  value*  of  their  comnw- 
titks.  Planning  (earns  in  each  conusu- 
nity  should  idcntijy  an  ideal  uny  of  ser • 
vices  that  young  children  siwuJd  receive 
E*ch  councJ  should  undertaJce  an  assess' 
(nent  of  the  community's  need  for  sef 
vices,  and  e>c  councils  should 'pnon- 
lize  these  needs  according  to  pnnciples 
sgreed  upon  til  advance,  Funding  sources 
wd  other  resources  should  be  idemified 
to  aism  with  implementing  each  commu' 
mty's  plan. 

Because  states  control  licensing,  set 
standanJs.  establish  momionng  proce- 
dures, and  have  the  ability  to  enjoin 
parties  to  take  action,  they  can  be  cata* 
lyocinprepwwgforcharr  States  need 
to  kx*  at  the  compwibiliiy  of  regulatioos 
Kfots,  funding  streams,  ai  well  as  at 
WfulatioM  that  may  prohibit  the  creative 
use  of  fttnds.  Sutes  also  utd  io  develop 
mteragency  planning  bodies  and  to  assist 
^  oommuiuties  in  setting  up  their  councils. 
In  states  >vhere  there  is  ao  coordmaung 
office,  consKjerauon  should  be  given  to 
esubhshing  one  To  be  successful,  such 
an  office  would  need  to  have  sufficient 


fundmg  and  interagency  authonty  to  car- 
ry out  prognm  planjimg  and  develop- 
ment One  vanauon  might  be  to  esub- 
lish an  interagency  office  wjihm  an  ex- 
"ting  agency 

Ajihough  this  strategy  places  a  heavy 
burden  on  communities  and  sutes.  there 
are  important  roles  for  the  federal  gov- 
cmmcnt  The  federal  go>emmeni  should 
^  tcjponsibility  for  generating 
»nd  disseminating  information  It  should 
Juppon  research  that  extends  our  collec- 
tive knowledge  base,  and  it  should  sup- 
pon  demonstration  efforts  that  create 
structural  altemati'.cs  to  our  current 
piecemeal  delivery  system  Information 
about  promising  effons  should  be  dis- 
seminated widely.  As  in  other  uxJustncs. 
the  gov  enuncnt  should  lend  support  when 
there  is  a  cnsit  in  early  care  and  educa- 
tion, such  as  when  a  lack  of  liabibty  in- 
surance forces  programs  to  dose  or  when 
tnsufficieni  numbers  of  qualified  <taff 
members  prevent  programs  from  open- 
ing FuttUy  working  in  concen  with  the 
states,  the  federal  government  should  re- 
examine its  policws  and  procedures  to  in- 
sure that  high  quabty  is  ma  nuincd  and 
coilaboratioo  between  programs  ts  facili- 
tated. 

PredKtmi  major  shifts  in  the  way  a 
field  progresses  ts  sometimes  difficult. 
Yet.  u)  early  care  and  education  there  are 
clear  signals  of  discontent  with  the  p»$t 
«M  of  a  readiness  to  alter  coaveodonal 
Txwcs  of  thinking  and  doing,  the  time 
««ms  npe  for  change.  Whether  a  fim- 
«n«nul  transforTnauoo  takes  place  and 
what  Its  consequences  wiU  be  are  uncer- 
tain Wh«  «  cetuin  is  that  the  field  must 
ttckle  the  tough  issues.  To  do  so.  rt  wel- 
comes emerging  oeauvjiy  of  thought  and 
firmness  of  purpose. 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  The  next  witness  is  Dr.  Sandra  Hofferth, 
Senior  Research  Associate,  Urban  Institute. 

Ms.'HdFFKETH.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  membere  of  the 
committee.  I  .really  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testily  about 
child  care  before  the  Committee  on  Eaucation  and  Labor. 

One  of  the  questions  that  I  am  asked  all  the  tune  is  whether 
there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  demand  for  and  the  supply  ot 
child  care.  The  answer  in  brief  is  no,  probably  not.  But  that  does 
not  mean  there  is  no  Intimate  and  important  concerns  that  policy 
and  legislation  might  address  such  as  licensing,  the  pnce  of  care, 
whether  parents  are  getting  what  they  want  and  children  what 

Hret,  I  will  address  demand,  then  supply,  then  put  them  togeth- 
er. Finally,  I  will  address  two  important  concerns,  expenditures  on 
car«  and  parental  preferences.  ,  ,  x 

First,  how  many  preschool  children  need  care.  If  you  look  at  my 
testimony,  figure  1,  you  will  see  that  d.emand  depends  on  the 
number  of  children  and  the  number  with  mothers  m  the  labor 
force.  In  figure  1,  the  number  of  children  has  been  increasing  smce 
1980.  That  is  the  bar  on  the  left,  the  higher  bar.  By  1995,  if  current 
trends  continue,  there  are  expected  to  be  22.5  milhon  Chilean 
under  age  6.  And,  in  addition,  although  it  is  not  shown  m  this 
figure,  toere  are  projected  to  be  80.6  million  children  6  to  13,  would 
be  relevant  to' the  school-age  child  care  issue.  ^  , ^       . .  . 

The  second  part  of  demand  is  the  number  of  children  with  moth- 
ers in  the  labor  force.  The  bar  on  the  right  m  figure  1  shows  that 
number  that  are  with  mothers  in  the  labor  force.  If  trends  continue 
as  they  have  been  smce  1970,  I  have  projected  there  to  be  just 
under  15  million  preschool  children,  14.6  miUion,  with  mothers  m 
the  labor  force  in  1995,  and  that  would  be  about  two-thirds  of  pre- 
school children.  x  j  •  t-u- 

Locking  at  school -age  children,  and  it  is  not  prwented  m  this 
fiirure.  there  .would  be  about  23.5  million  school-age  children  6  to  i  3 
mth  a  mother  in  the  labor  force.  It  would  be  about  three-quarters 
of  all  school-age  children  6  to  18.        ,     .„       u  ^->n^,^^ir. 

Now  the  question  is,  or  one  question  is  will  this  happen/  Certain- 
ly the  labor  force  particii»tion  of  mothers  can't  keep  mcreasing  m- 
defimt<9ly.  We  have  seen  a  slowdown  in  the  past  several  years.  Ihe 
biiKeet  dowdown  occurred  among  divorced,  never  jnarned  and  sep- 
e&d  mothers.  These  mothers  will  be  affected  by  welfare  reform. 
If  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988  is  successful,  the  labor  force-par- 
ticipation of  these  mothers  should  rise,  so  we  may  see  a  reversal  ot 
this  appturerit  trend.'  ,         .  .   ,  ,      ..  •  n 

Fimifiy,  fertility  has  been  higher  than  anticipated,  so  it  is  really 
still  too  early  to  tell  how  accurate  these  projections  will  be. 

Now,- when  they  hear  these  figures  many  people  immediatelv 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  in  1995  all  14.6  miUion  presiAool  chil- 
dren will  need  outK)f-home,  non-relative  care,  and  when  they  com- 
pare this  with  the  number  of  slote,  they  conclude  that  a  big  dis- 
crepancy exists,  but  that  is  just  not  correct.  XI-  1 

Krat  of  all,  the  actual— looking  at  figure  2,  you  see  the  actual 
arrangements  of  preschool  children.  The  bar  aU  tiie  way  to  the 
riStSws  the  1985  figure.  You  have  it  for  1965,  1977,  1982,  and 
1?85.  If  you  look  at  the  relative  one,  on  the  i 't  ■,  you  see  that  4b 


?°i?3  percent  ma  center  of  nuweiy  school. 

^        "^^^  mentioned  the  tremendous  increase  in 

^  i?-!-^^ '  "i?  most  recent  figuSes  which  I  had. 

k£r         VL^^°*?"^®  children,  5  to  13,  with  a  mother  in  the 

cent  1^  a  non-relative,  and  11  percent,  no  adult.  ^t  5oS(r£ 

tewf^    s'i^arize  the  demand  for  care,  in  1987.  if  you  look  at 
table  A,  that  IS  shown  in  table  A  at  the  tip  of  the  paJe  Inl987 
there  were  11.8  million  preschool  childrenSSth  Se«  in 

l^J^;  foiw.  TJat  comes  from  the  column^?lSr^t^^^ 
mothers,"  adding  up  the  chUdren  0  to  2  anS  to  5 
milhon  iirtschooT children,  about  6  million  were  cared  for  hv^ii" 
bve  or  «tter,  and  5.8  million  in  outof-homTnoSJ^tiJe^lr^t 

^         *°  to  supply,  and  I  will  come  back  ii, 

the  den^d  and  try  to  put  them  together  *° 
in  1986,  there  were  about  40,000  day  care  centers  in  nT««,««^ 

x»(o.  in  i»»b,  there  were  also  estimated  to  be  lOfiOOn  H/.o«oLi  ju, 
<»re  homes  in  operation  with  a  (SS  S  £lf  a  Si??hlw±y 
ftotSlLa^Sf  2*  i?crojpYo  y^' flS^iX'ftlT; 

attempt  to  increase  licensed,  SS^^X^^, 
^  should  make  in  that  this  is  a  crude  estimate  T 
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miBmatch  between  the  ,age  of  chUd  and  ages  for  which  slots  are 
available  such  as  for  infants.  Few  centers  actually  enroU  infants.  It 
may  mean  a  geographic  mismatch  between  supply  and  demand 
such  that  slots  are  in  one  place  and  children  somewhere  else,  it 
may  mean  care  that  is  not  affordable.  It-may  mean  that  parents 
are  not  getting  what  they  want  or  children  what  they  need. 

We  don't  ieally  know  too  much  right  now  about  some  of  these 
issues:  for, example,  the  mismatch  between  age,  because  we  are 
really  lacking  important  information  on  the  distnbution  of  slots  by 
age  and  the  geographic  mismatch.  Some  of  this  will  be  addressed  m 
several  studies  that  are  being  conducted,  one  of  them  by  Mathe- 
matical PoUcy  Research  who  is  going,  to  be  domg  a  national  8urve;r 
of  Kcensed  penter  day  care,  home  care  and  tiie  Urban  Instatute  is 
conducting' a  study  funded  by  the  Administration  for  CM^n, 
Youth  ind  Fanuli^  and  NAYC  of  Consumers  which  will  hnk  to 
unUcensed  providers.  So.  we  wiU  have  soir.e  more  information  m 
about  the  next  year.  But  it  is  a  lengthy  process  and  certainly  re- 
search is  needed  ia  this  ai-ea.  ,  o  a 
But  I  would  like  to  focus  on  expenditures  and  preferences.  A 
study  I  conducted  on  the  national  longitudinal  sunrey  of  youth 
found,  that  in  1985  young  famiUes  were  paying  $1.00  to  $1.50  per 
hour  fbr  care,  which  amounts  to  about  $40  to  $60  per  week  for  full- 
time  care.  Not  only  were  families  what  seems  like  a  low  amount, 
but  very  surprisingly,  real  expenditores  on  chUd  cai^  m  a  day  were 
center  or  a  family  day  care  home  had  risen  very  little  since  1975, 
while  real  expenmtures  on  care  by  a  babysitter  had  risen  a  lot. 

These  figures  are  very  similar  to  figures  found  in  analyses  ot 
other  nationally  representative  data  sets  including  the  Surv.ey  of 
Income  and  Program  Participation,  which  w  Census  Bureau,  Md 
the  Consumer  Expenditure  Survey,  and  m  ad-'iticn  a  recent  1988 
survey  of  South  Chicago,  Camden  and  Newark  by  Mathematical 
Policv  Research.  A  recent  1988  national  survey  found  the  average 
weekly  expenditure  on  chUd  care  to  be  $56  per  week,  about  $1.50 

Of  course  it  may  be  more  important  to  compare  expenditure  to 
total  family  income.  Thfit  is,  what  is  the  share  of  the  family  budget 
that  child  care  represents?  Over  all  families  child  care  takes  up  10 
percent  of  the  family  budget,  but  it  is  under  5  percent  for  high 
Income  famiUes  but  it  is  as  high  as  20  to  26  percent  amongpoor 
families.  Now  10  percent  is  comparable  to  expenditures  on  food, 
to  25  percent  to  expenditures  on  housing.  Low  mcome  famihes  who 
uav  for  care  are  paying  a  considerable  portion  of  their  mcome  lor 
it  but,  in  addition,  I  should  point  out  that  high  mcome  fanulies 
could  pay  more.  They  are  paving  under  5  percent  now. 

Now,  the  next  issue  is  perhaps  parents  are  not  gettmg  what  thev 
want.  Parents  report  themselves  satisfied,  by  and  large.  In  a  198» 
survey,  only  4  percent  reported  themselves  to  be  not  very  satisfied 
or  not  satisfied  at  all  with  tiieir  current  child  care.  On  the  otiier 
hand,  ahnost  c  ne  in  five  would  like  to  change  arrangements.  When 
we  examine  the  reasons  for  wanting  to  change,  the  most  important 
are  quality  related.  Parents  are  very  aware  of  and  concerned  about 
ths  quaUty  of  tiieir  child  care,  and  this  is  absolutely  highest  on 
their  list.  Convenience  concerns  such  as  location  come  next,  and 
cost  is  third  or  even  lower  on  the  list. 
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aJ^S  L  "^1  point  out  that  day  care  home  providers  apparently 
do  not  do  much  to  help  consumers  know  about  available  dote  iSe 

fflled^pretty  much  to  capacity,  but  ther«  is  excess  capacity  in  Sy 
^  homes.  But  one  of  the  problems  is  that  they  don't  doIiJtS 
to  let  wnsumers  parents^  know  what  is  out  there.  So.  ^TS3 
^homS^^^'  unutilized  capacity  iA  famil/day 

So,  in  swnma^  even  though  there  has  been  an  enormous  in- 
crease m  demand  for  child  care  and  preschool  progr^™hSdrSi 
Sfl^^^»*^  «"PPly  of  carf  has  also  iSSd'  SaS 

SrTS  ^  l^'Z^'  of  factors  that  suggest  that  availXm  y 
^^'f^\^'  ^  problem.  First,  few  children  are 

SI  I^'*cularly  preschool  children.  S^oSd! 

supply  has  mcreased  enormously.  Third,  parental  expenSurS 
have  not  mcreased  much.  These  three  su^^e^eS  maSS 
r^nse  to  mcreasing  demand.  And,  finSy,  parStS^Sc^ 
sh^  overall  satisfaction  with  their  childreiWe  arilSe^^^^^^ 
number  of  possible  problem  areas  suchlS^  for  £ 
fante  and  care  for  children  of  low  income  workuyr  parents  need  im 
mediate  att^tion.  Finally,  and  there  may  be  SrT^S£x7j(2 
£  X'^^^  such  as  between  males  and  females  or 

•  uJ^%.f"^x'*^*^°"*  Children,  and  the  weU-being  of  childrSi 
m^t  justify  intervention  into  the  market.  cnuaren 

I^t  us  not  blame  it  on  the  market,  however,  but  address  these 
goals  directly.  And  I  think  that  we  have  certaLjy  done  St  tS 
mornmg.  I  am  very  encouraged  by  the  testimony  here. 

P°?*^  iO  Bome  hypothetical  gap  between  demand  and 

^%h.  £  "^^^        quality,  affordaWe 

The  fact  is  that  cmldren  are  currently  being  car«d  for  What 

h^J^n^^  ^Ti-  ^^^"'P^.i^  it  that  all  child^S^  ouS)? 
™  VT"^^u''®.  J^."!  licensed  care?  Is  it  making  sure  that 
parents  have  the  mformation  they  need  to  select  SquaUtv^- 

S?fS^f^?  ^'^'^^  ^"^^^  providf  gcSd  quah?y 

for  their  children  while  pareute  work? 

Clarifying  the  objectives  will  greatly  improve  our  abiUty  to  figure 

wV.„r5^'^ii'?:!     '  '"'"t  ^°  ^  eet  where  we^tS 

what  It  will  be  like  once  we  get  there. 

IwUl  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions.  Thank  you 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Sandra  Hofferth  follows:] 
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IS  THE  DEMAND  FOR  AND  SUPPLY  OF  CHILD  CARE  IN  TOE  U,S,? 


Sandra  L.  Hofferth 
The  Urban  Institute 
2100  M  Street,  N,W. 
Washington,  D,C,  20037 


Testimony  presented  before  the  House  Couiaittee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  February  9,  1989, 
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one  of  tho  questions  that  I  aa  asked  all  the  tin>e  Is  whether  there  is  a 
discrepancy  between  the  d«»nd  for  and  supply  of  child  care  ard  early 
Childhood  progra,^  for  eoployed  others,    ihe  answer  that  I  give  you  first  is 
probably  not,  since  almost  all  preschool-age  children,  the  age  group  on  which 
I  will  focus,  are  being  cared  for  by  son>eone  while  their  nothers  work, 
research  indicates  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  preschool  age  children 
-  under  1  percent  -  ,ce  caring  for  thenselves.    Although  even  that  nun«ber  is 
too  many,  it  does  not  suggest  a  najor  problea  in  this  age  group.    I  will  £l„t 
focus  on  how  «„y  children  are  in  need  of  care  and  «hat  types  of  arrangements 
they  are  in.   Ihen  I  will  propose  what  I  see  as  several  legitimate  issues, 
such  as  the  nun*»r  or  proportion  of  children  in  licensed  arrange-nents,  the 
price  of  care,  and  whether  parents  are  getting  what  they  want.    First  I  will 
look  at  demand,  then  supply,  then  try  to  put  them  together. 

^'     How  Many  Children  Need  Care? 

I  will  first  focus  on  care  needed  because  the  «,ther  is  enployed;  then  I 

will  look  at  the  demand  for  preschool  programs  -ere  generally,  regardless  of 

the  enploynent  status  of  the  mother. 

The  demand  for  child  care  for  the  children  of  empU^  motners  depends  on 

the  number  of  children  and  the  percent  with  mothers  in  th.  labor  force  (in 

schooling  or  training,.         post^  II  baby  boc»  greatly  increased  the  nun^^r 
of  children.    Now  these  baby  boom  babies  are  in  their  twenties  and  thirties 
and  having  their  own  children,    (rigure  1  here),         nunfcer  of  preschool 
.Mldren  declined  until  about  1980  (bar  on  left),  after  which  it  has  been 
increasing.    To  determine  how  many  of  these  children  need  care  we  must  know 
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t  the  labor  force  participation  of  their  mothers.    In  this  figure,  the  bar  on 

?'  -        the  ri^t  represents  the  number  of  children  with  mothers  in  the  labor  force, 
which  has  been  increasing,  as  the  labor  force  participation  of  their  mothers 
V  :        has  been  increasing. 

Since  the  early  1970s  the  proportion  of  children  under  6  with  mothers  in 
the  labor  force  has  increased  by  nearly  80  percent,  from  29  in  1970  to  51 
percent  in  1988  (U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1988?  Hofferth  and  Phillips, 
K  1987).    Ihe  largest  increase  in  the  last  decade  was  in  the  proportion  of 

[y-        children  under  age  1  with  mothers  in  the  work  force,  which  rose  65%  between 
T  1976  and  1987,  from  31%  to  51%,  compared  with  an  increase  of  38%  for  children 

'  "        under  6  over  the  same  period. 

If  trends  continue  as  the/  were  between  1970  and  1985,  by  1995  I  have 
projected  that  there  will  be  just  under  15  million  preschool  children  with 
i'  .  mothers  in  the  labor  force.   About  half  had  mothers  in  the  labor  force  in 

1985;  by  1995  two-thirds  will. 

Now,  you  may  ask,  what  are  the  chances  that  maternal  labor  force 
participation  will  continue  its  steady  rise,  in  particular,  since  the  rate  of 
increase  appears  to  have  slowed?  (BLS  reports  a  leveling  off  of  maternal  labor 
force  participation  in  the  last  3  years,  but  especially  between  1987  and 
1988.)    First  of  all,  the  rate  of  increase  has  to  slow  sometime.  We  just 
don't  know  when.    But  since  there  are  deviations  from  year  to  year  in  any  long 
term  trend;  there  is  no  way  to  tell  if  this  portends  an  end  to  the  rise  or 
whether  it  is  a  te»|)orary  aberration.    Second,  apparently  the  1987  figures  may 
be  the  aberration  from  the  trend  line  rather  than  the  1987  figures.    There  was 
a  substantial  increase  in  maternal  labor  force  participation  between  1986  and 
1987,  a  change  which  may  be  due  to  changes  in  the  sample  rather  than  to  real 
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changes.   Finally,  between  1987  and  1988  the  labor  force  participation  rates 
for  narried,  spouse  present  w»en  actually  continued  to  rise.   The  leveling 
off  (or  even  declino)  occurred  for  divorced,  never  married,  and  separated 
■others,    "mis  is  the  grot^  of  vonen  that  vdll  be  affected  by  the  new  welfare 
rules  requiring  enploynent.  schooling  or  training  for  all  nothers  of  children 
3  or  Older.   Ttwrefore,  it  is  likely  that  as  these  programs  are  phased  in,  the 
labor  force  participation  of  these  nothers  will  Increase  substantially,  m 
addition,  fertility  rates  have  been  sonevhat  hi^ior  than  anticipated,  so  it  is 
really  loo  early  to  tell  how  accurate  Uiese  projects  will  be. 

When  they  hear  these  figures  i»ny  people  imnedlateli  junp  to  the 
conclusion  that  in-1995  all  14.6  alllion  preschool  children  will  need  out-of- 
hone  non-relative  care,  and  v*en  they  coopare  this  with  the  .icL-oal  mmber  of 
licenswl  slots  they  conclude  a  huge  discrepancy  exists.   Now,  not  all  of  these 
children  will  need  out-of-h<ae  non-relative  care.    Figure  2  shows  the  actual 
percent  distributitm  of  preschool  children  in  -different  types  of  care  in  1985 
and' trends  since  1965.   just  look  at  the  bar  to  the  right  for  a  alnute.  You 
can  see  tl>at  about  half  of  all  children  -  48  percent  -  were  cared  for  by  a 
relative  in  1985.   Another  6  percent  were  cared  for  by  a  sitter  in  the  child's 
horn.  22  percent  in  family  day  care  (including  both  licensed  and  unlicensed 
care)  and  about  23  percent  in  a  day  care  center  or  nursery  school  (Hofferth, 
1987;  froo  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1987). 

It  is  clear  too  that  dramatic  changes  in  care  of  preschool  children  with 
working  mothers  have  occurred.    These  changes  include  declines  in  care  by  a 
relative  and  care  by  a  sitter  in  the  heme,  snail  increases  in  care  in  a  family 
day  care  horn,  and  dramatic  increases  in  care  in  a  day  care  center  (this  is 
true  for  infants  as  well  as  for  3  and  4  year  olds).   But  «e  should  not  forget 
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that  about  half  of  all  children  are  cared  for  by  a  relative.   This  includes 
care  by  the  father?  about  half  of  this  figure  (25  percent)  is  father  care,  a 
^  ,  figure  that  has  not  changed  over  the  past  two  decades  (Hofferth,  1987?  from 
, Low  and. Spindle r,  1968;  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1982,  1983,  1987). 

Although  the  great  majority  of  employed  mothers  work  full-time,  three  in 
ten  mothers  work  part-time:  one  of  three  married  mothers  and  one  in  five 
unmarried  mothers  (U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1987).   About  2  of  5 
children  under  6  of  employed  mothers  have  mothers  who  work  full-time,  full- 
year  (Zill,  1988).    In  addition,  in  one-third  of  dual  earner  families  in  which 
both  partners  work  full-time,  one  partner  works  on  a  non-day  shift  (Presser 
and  Cain,  1983).    In  one  in  ten  there  are  no  overlapping  hours,  so  partners 
can  cover  care  themselves.    This  means  that  families  have  a  variety  of  needs 
arid.ways  they  can  care  for  children.   A  chart  comparable  to  Figure  2  for  the 
children  of  part-time  working  mothers  would  show  a  higher  proportion  in 
relative  care  and  a  lower  proportion  in  family  day  care  homes  and  in  centers. 

These  overall  figures  mask  differences  by  age  of  child.   As  children  age 
they  are  increasingly  cared  for  outside  the  home,  with  almost  all  children  in 
an, early  childhood  progrfim  by  age  five.    This  development  has  been  produced  by 
the  increase  in  the  labor  force  participation  of  mothers,  on  which  we  have 
focused.    But  also,  there  is  a  trend  toward  earlier  education  for  young 
children  in  general.    The  proportion  of  3-4  year  olds  enrolled  in  school 
doubled  between  1970  and  1985,  from  21  to  39  percent.    In  1985,  87  percent  of 
five  year  olds,  49  percent  of  four  year  olds  and  29  percent  of  three  year-olds 
were  enrolled  in  preprimary  school  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1988b). 
Kindergarten  and  nursery  school  enrollment  of  3-5  year  olds  not  only  has  grown 
over  the  1st ^decade  and  a  half,  but  also  has  become  increasingly  full-day. 
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Full-day  preprimary  enrollioent  of  kindergarten  students  increased  from  14  to 
38  percent  between  1970  and  1985.    While  some  of  this  preprimary  enrollment  is 
motivated  by  maternal  employment  status  among  3-4  year  olds,  this  difference 
has  pretty-much  disappeared  by  age  five  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1988b). 
Parents  also  indicate  increased  preference  for  ^arly  childhood  programs  for 
children  as  they  approach  school  age  (UNCX),  1975).    Unfortunately,  questions 
about  use  of  child  care  while  mothers  are  working  and  questions  about 
enrollment  in  early  childhood  programs  regardless  of  parental  employment 
status  have  not  been  asked  in  the  same  surveys  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able 
to  obtain  a  comprehensive  picture  of  children's  early  e*Jcational  experiences.- 
Table  A  in  tlie  background  document  shews  ths  number  of  preschool  children 
in  1987  with  employed  mothers.    Putting  this  together  with  the  arrangements  in 
Figure  2,  we  conclude  that  of  the  11.3  million  children  under  6  with  working 
mothers  in  1987,  48%,  or  5.4  million,  used  relative  care  as  their  primary  form 
of  care.    If  we  add  to  that  about  .6  million  children  who  are  in  the  care  of  a 
sitter  in  their  own  hane,  we  can  conclude  that  at  present  about  6.0  million 
children  are  cared  for  either  by  a  relative  or  by  a  sitter  in  their  _n  home 
and  about  5.3  million  are  cared  for  in  out-of-home  non-relative  arrangements. 
(Note:  this  assumes  that  each  child  is  in  only  one  type  of  arrangement.  In 
fact  SOT»  13%  have  multiple  arrangements  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1987). 

II*    What  About  the  Supply  of  Care? 

Supply  can  be  characterized  by  availability,  cost  and  quality,    i  will 
address  the  first  two,  beginning  with  availability.   Quality  is  probably  the 
most  important;  however,  since  I  cannot  do  it  justice  in  this  short  period  of 
time,  and  since  we  have  no  recent  national  data  on  characteristics  of  early 
childhood  programs  I  will  not  corrroent  on  it. 
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in  1986  there  vere  estimated  to  be  some  63,000  day  care  centers  of  which 
40,000  were  estinated  to  be  in  operation,  with  a  capacity  o£ 
approximately  2.1  million  children.   Oxnpared  with  figures  froa  1976,  the 
xx\xtet  of  licensed  centers  has  approximately  doubled  over  the  last  10  years. 
this  is  consistent  with  the  dramatic  growtli  in  use  of  center-based  care 
described  earlier.    (Some  centers,  such  as  those  nm  by  churches  and  schools 
are  not  required  to  be  licensed  in  some  states.) 


*  We  do  not  know  the  total  number  of  day  care  homes  currently  in  operation, 

F       since  it  has  been  estimated  that  some  50  to  90  percent  are  unlicensed 
'y       (depending  on  the  definition  of  day  caie  homes).    In  1986  there  were  165,000 
|-  ,       licensed. homes  and  estimated  to  be  105,000  in  operation,  with  a  capacity  of 

about  half  a  million  children.    Con^wired  with  tiqure?  from  1977,  the  miBber  of 

licensed  home  was  estimated  to  have  increased  about  one-third  in  the  last  ten 
''^^       years  (Hofferth  and  Phillips,  1987). 

Based  on  these  figures,  X  caloilate  that  in  1986  there  -were  about  2.6 
l        million  licensed  day  care  home  and  center  slots.    I  estimated  previously  that 

about  5.3  million  children  were  in  out-of-home  non- relative  care.  Therefore  I 
fi-  conclude  that  about  half  of  these  children  were  in  licensed,  and  the  remainder 
"  r      were  in  unlicensed  slots.    This  suggests  that  some  2.7  million  children  would 

be  affected  by  any  attempt  to  increase  the  mnober  of  licensed  care  slots 
^1^        coopared  with  unlicensed  care  slots.   And  of  course,  this  assumes  that  the 
^        proportion  in  care  of  a  relative  or  a  sitter  would  remain  the  same.   As  we 
h         saw,  the  proportion  in  those  arrangements  has  been  decreasing  and  will 
[•^         probably  continue  to  decrease. 
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W»t  is  Meant  by  em  unmet  Need  for  Child  Care? 

What  is  meant  by  a  deficiency  of  supply,  therefore,  nUght  mean  a 
deficient   of  licensed  slots,    if  a  goal  were  to  license  all  faiaily  day  care, 
then  2,7  «ililoo  licensed  slots  would  be  needed,    a  second  possibility  is  a 
mlsMtch  between  agj,  of  child  and  availability  of  licensed  care  for  children 
of  that  age,  infants  in  particular.   An  increasing  proportion  of  infants  are 
apparentli  being  cared  for  in  day  care  centers  (Hofferth  and  Phillips,  1987,) 
yet  we  have  no  national  data  on  hew  many  slots  are  available  in  centers  for 
infants.   A  third  possibility  is  that  there  may  be  a  geographic  mismatch  in 
supply  and  demand,    we  have  little  information  on  the  geographic  distribution 
of  supply  of  licensed  slots,  for  exairple.    Fourth,  the  price  of  care  nay  put 
Jt  out  of  reach.    Finally,  parents  may  not  get  what  they  want. 

Since  no  recent  national  information  from  providers  on  age  and  geographic 
distribution  is  available,  I  will  focus  first  on  parental  expenditures  on 
care,  then  on  preferences. 

Family  Expenditures  on  Child  Care 

Not  all  families  with  an  eoployed  mother  pay  for  child  care,    m  1985.  20 
percent  paid  nothing  at  all  (Hofferth,  1987).   Among  families  with  a  youngest 
child  under  5,  only  a  little  over  half  of  those  who  used  a  relative  paid  for 
care,  whereas  almost  all  of  those  who  use  a  sitter,  day  care  home,  or  center 
paid  for  care,   of  those  who  paid,  how  much  did  families  pay  for  care?  in 
1985  the  average  weekly  dollar  cost  of  child  care  for  all  children  (a«)ng 
young  families  who  paid  for  care  and  who  had  a  youngest  child  under  5)  was  $37 
per  week,   ihis  ranged  from  $35  for  those  who  paid  a  relative  to  $39  for  those 
who  paid  a  day  care  home  provider  (about  30  hours  a  week).   I  also  calculated 
the  mean  hourly  cost  in  1985.    Mothers  paid  ^tween  $1.00  and  $1.50  per  hour 
for  care  of  their  youngest  child  under  5  (Hofferth,  1987). 
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When  I  conjared  dollar  per  hour  expenditures  in  1985  with  dollar  per  hour 
expenditures  in  1975,  ten  years  earlier,  adjusted  for  inflation,  I  was  very 
surprised  with  that  I  found.    I  discovered  that  expenditures  on  day  care 
center  care  had  risen  not  at  all,  day  care  hooe  care  only  slightly,  but  the 
hourly  cost  of  care  by  a  relative  or  by  a  sitter  in  the  home  had  risen 
dramatically  (Hofferth,  1987).   Again  this  suggests  the  great  elasticity  of 
supply  of  day  care  centers  and  hones,  and  the  inelasticity  of  supply  of 
relatives  and  babysitters,  and  is  consistent  with  the  incrv  >sed  use  of  centers 
and  hams  and  decreased  use  of  relatives  and  sitters  -hat  X  'Aowed  in  Figure  2 
earlier. 

Now  these  dollar  figures  sound  low.    There  are  two  i'^rtant  cautions, 
first  the  families  are  young  (20-27  in  1985);  however,  more  important,  these 
figures  are  for  care  averaging  30  hours  per  veek.    Care  for  40  hours  would 
cone  to  between  40  and  60  dollars  per  week  ($2,000-53,000  per  year),  depending 
on  the  type  of  care.    This  certainly  is  more  in  line  with  our  experience,  in 
addition,  these  figures  are  from  1985,  now  over  3  years  ago.    I  updated  the 
figures  to  1986  and  find  a  51  increase,  to  about  $40  per  week.   Very  similar 
figures  have  been  found  in  analyses  of  nationally  representative  studies  as 
diverse  as  the  Survey  of  incane  and  Program  Participation  and  the  Consumer 
Expenditure  Survey.   A  recent  survey  found  expenditures  in  November  1988  cf 
$56  per  week,  or  $1.50  per  hour  (USA  Today,  1988). 

What  makes  more  sense  is  to  look  at  the  proportion  of  family  income  that 
these  figures  represent.   What  is  the  share  of  the  family  budget  that  child 
care  represents?  Although  $37  per  week  may  not  seem  like  a  lot,  it  does  make 
up  a  substantial  p  ^rtion  of  the  family  income  -  about  10  percent  over  all, 
but  as  high  as  20  to  25  percent  among  poor  families.   While  10  percent  is  a 
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substantial  proportion  of  a  family's  income,  canparable  to  expenditures  on 
food,  20-25  percent  constitutes  a  major  expenditure  item  in  the  family  budget, 
cooparable  to  that  of  housing.   Again,  studies  using  other  nationally 
representative  data  sets  find  similar  budget  shares  spent  on  child  care.  (The 
median  family  income  of  the  sample  used  was  $20,000  per  year,  compared  with  a 
median  of  all  U.S.  families  of  $27,735  in  1985). 

My  conclusion  is  that  at  the  level  of  10  percent  of  the  family  budget  or 
lower,  families  appear  to  have  no  major  difficulties  in  paying  for  care,    m  a 
1988  survey,  only  three  percent  of  parents  named  cost  of  care  as  a  reason  for 
wanting  to  chajige  arrangement  (USA  Today,  1988).   And,  in  fact,  higher  income 
families  are  spending  under  five  percent  of  their  incomes  on  child  care 
(Hofferth,  1987;  Brush,  1987).    They  could  spend  more.    Low  income  families 
are  having  the  most  trouble,  spending  as  much  as  20-25  percent  of  their 
incomes  on  child  care  alone.    The  price  of  care  is  important  for  other 
reasons,  of  course.    It  affects  labor  force  participation  rates  and  it  affects 
Che  type  of  substitute  care  chosen.    By  8.ltering  the  price  of  care,  people's 
choices  will  change  to  some  extent. 

Preferences 

Finally,  an  important  indicator  of  unmet  need  may  be  that  parents  are  not 
getting  the  care  they  want  for  their  children,  or  that  it  is  of  low  quality. 
I  will  address  the  question  of  preferences  and  leave  the  question  of  quality 
for  others  to  addresss. 

In  a  1975  national  survey  of  parents  (UNCO,  1975),  fewer  than  10  percent 
of  all  parents  surveyed  reported  themselves  to  be  less  than  completely 
satisfied  or  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  current  child  care  arrangements. 
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In  a  1988  national  survey  of  parents  of  children  under  13  (USA  Today,  1988) 
only  4  percent  of  all  parents  feel  in  this  category.    Ihis  certainly  does  not 
suggest  an  increase  in  dissatisfaction  with  care.   Of  course,  when  asked  such 
a  general  question/  who  would  respond  that  they  are  not  satisfied?  when  asked 
whether  they  would  like  to  change  type  of  care>  in  1988  19  percent  said  they 
would  like  to  change,  coopnred  with  24  percent  in  1975.   According  to  the  1988 
.survey,  50  percent  mentioned  reasons  of  quality  (not  right  for  my  child, 
reliability,  quality,  and 'child  outgrew),  compared  to  19  percent  for 
convenience  and  only  3  percent  for  cost.    In  1975,  in  contrast,  39  percent 
mentioned  quality- related  reasons,  10  percent  convenience,  and  9  percent  cost. 
Parents  were  also  asked  the  biggest  source  of  stress  about  child  care. 
Interestingly,  "paying  for  care"  was  not  highest  on  the  list.    Rather,  it  was 
"missing  big  events  in  children's  lives."    TVo  conclusions  can  be  drawn, 
rirst  of  all,  parents  are  very  aware  of  quality.   Cost  is  not  the  biggest 
source  of  stress  for  pari^nts;  rather,  quality  issues  are  very  high  on  the 
list.   All  the  top  issues  (except  caring  for  a  sick  child)  can  be  considered 
quedity  and  quality-of-life  related.   What  is  also  remarkable  is  that  the 
sources  of  stress  are  very  similar  for  both  parents.    Mothers  feel  the  money 
pressure  more  than  fathers;  presumably  the  former's  incooes  are  lower.  The 
results  also  suggest  that  fathers  are  much  more  involved  in  their  children's 
lives  or  would  like  to  be  than  in  the  past.    It  is  remarkable  how  similar 
responses  are  for  husband  and  %d.ves. 
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IV.   Suanary  and  Conclusiong   •  * 

number  of  children  with  employed  mothers  is  expected  to  rise  at  least 
until  1995  if  trends  continue  as  over  tne  past  15  years,    ihere  has  been  a 
shift  into  group  care  arrangements  for  preschool  children,  and  increasingly, 
infants  and  toddlers.   However,  half  of  all  care  is  still  provided  by 
relatives.   Hie  supply  of  care  for  preschoolers  has  apparently  kept  up,  with 
only  2-3  million  preschool  children  in  unlicensed  out-of-home,  non-relative 
care,  according  to  crude  estimates  from  1987. 

How  Aich  does  it  cost?  Ml  major  national  surveys  have  estimated 
parental  expenditures  on  care  to  average  about  $40  p^r  week.   Analysis  of 
diange  between  1975  and  1985  shows  expenditures  on  center  and  family  day  care 
to  have  remained  fairly  stable  in  real  terms,  while  expenditures  on  care  by  a 
relative  or  a  sitter  have  increased  greatly.  Among  those  who  pay  for  care, 
child  care  expenditures  constitute  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  total 
weekly  i.ncooe  of  American  families  who  pay  for  care  -  about  10  percent  is  a 
substantial  proportion  cf  income,  comparable  to  expenditures  on  food,  20  to  25 
percent  is  comparable  to  that  expended  on  housing. 

Although  the  small  amount  of  evidence  does  not  suggest  that  there  is  a 
gap  between  supply  and  demand,  there  are  several  questions  tJvit  need  to  be 
answered,  such  as  the  availability  of  licensed  care  for  infants  and  the 
geographic  distribution  of  different  types  of  care.   Ohe  Kathematica  Policy 
Research  Study  of  Child  Care  in  South  Chicago,  Camden,  and  Newark  was  an 
important  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  is  their  Profile  of  Child  Care 
Settings  Study,  funded  by  the  Department  of  Education,  which  will  interview  a 
nationally  representative  sanple  of  licensed  providers,   i  would  like  also  to 
mention  the  National  Child  Care  Consumer  Survey,  funded  by  the  Administration 
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for  Children,  Youth  and  Families  and  the  National  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Young  Children,  which  will  collect  data  on  enrollment  in  early 
childhood  programs  .from  a  national  sample  of  parents  of  children  under  13  in 
th«  fall  of  1989/  and  will  also  interview  a  sample  of  licensed  and  unlicensed 
providers* 

Certainly,  just  as  the  problems  ai'e  varied,  so  the  needs  of  parents  and 
.  childcfn  are^ive^se*    Parents  (and  children)  are  not  all  alike  in  tlieir  needs 
:«(id  preferences.    Some  mothers  work;  others  strongly  prefer  to  raise  their 
diildren  with  only  parental  care.    Scms  families  may  choose  inappropriate 
programs  because  they  do  not  recognize  a  good  program  or  fail  to  appreciate 
its  v»lue,  while,  other  families  select  them  because  they  are  severely 
constrained  by  income,    I  see  a  problem  for  the  working  poor,  which 
constitutes  a  small  but  important  of  the  population  of  working  mothers  with 
presphool  children  (12  to  14  percent  in  1987),  and  which  spends  a  significant 
proportion  of  income  on  child  care,    in  addition,  there  may  be  other  important 
goals  -  equity  (between  men  and  women;  across  the  life  cycle)  and  the  well- 
being  of  children,  for  example  -  that  would  justify  intervention.  The 
benefits  of  pre~schooI  programs,  including  Head  Start,  which  I  have  not 
addressed,  certainly,  a^gue  for  more  complete  coverage  of  low  income  children 
in  hi^  quality  early  childhood  program,  whether  the  mother  is  employed  or 
not,  and  the  data  on  the  expansion  of  the  labor  force  participation  of  mothers 
suggest  a  need  to  make  early  childhood  programs  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  eii|)loyed  mothers.    This  is  important  if  women  arc  both  to  contribute  their 
skills  in  the  labor  force  and  to  raise  children.   Although  we  are  not  now 
concerned  about  "the  birth  dearth,"  we  may  be  in  the  future.    For  those  who 
wish  to  raise  their  children  primarily  using  parental  care,  job-protected 
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parental  leave  would  be  helpful,  as  would  child  allowances.    Finally,  i  think 
that  the  problems  that  we  see  are  a  syiqptom  of  a  major  problem  in  American 
society  today,  the  devaluation  of  childbearing  and  rearing,    iliere  is  little 
extrinsic  reward  for  caring  for  children.    Parents  and  the  public,  in  general, 
must  be  kept  informed  of  the  importance  of  providing  and  paying  for  high 
quality  programs  for  children. 

Finally,  i  see  it  as  very  important  to  clarify  exactly  what  the  objective 
is,  since  simply  pointing  to  some  hypothetical  gap  between  demand  and  supply 
is  not  going  to  help  obtain  more  high  quality  affordable  care.    The  fact  is 
that  children  are  currently  being  care  for.    what  then  is  the  goal?  For 
example,  is  it  that  all  children  now  in  out-of-home  non-celative  care  be  in 
licensed  care?   Clarifying  the  objective  will  greatly  improve  our  ability  to 
figure  out  where  we  are,  what  we  must  do  to  get  where  we  want,  and  what  it 
will  be  like  once  we  get  there. 
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Table  A 

Nuisber  of  Children  Total  and  Nuznbec  witi^ 
BDBployed  Mothers,  by  Age,  July  1,  1987,  in  000 


Age  of 

Child 

0-2 
3-5 
6-12 


Total 

11,024 
10,879 
23,946 
45,849 


Proportion 

with 
Employed 
htothers 

.470"" I 
.560  I- 
.626"" 


.515 


Nuzaber 
with 
E^loyed 
Mothers 

5,181 
6,092 
14,990 
26,263 


Number 
with  Non- 
employed 
htothers 

5,843 
4,787 
8,956 


Table  B 

^7u^^r  of  Families  and  Households  by  Age 
of  Youngest  Child,  March  1987,  in  000 


Age  of 
youngest  Child 

0-2 
3-5 
6-12 

l\otal  w/youngest  <13 
All 


No.  Families 

8,742 

5,932 
10,148 
24,822 

64,491 


No.  Households 
(estimated) 

9,126 

6,422 
10,816 
26,364 

89,479 


Sources:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25 , 
No.  102?  and  P-20,  No.  424;  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  News,  9/7/88. 
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J&Hotfaja  How  much  low  mam 

^.       lyS^^Kif^  '»«'™ 

'^gia^nan  Hawkins.  Let's  do  that,  then. 

^Ms^iJoFmra.  Right.  I  think  that  is  the  most  critical  Poor  fomi 

^^S^ShTfif  ""l^f  °/  26  percent  of  ^eL  Si^^J^  Sd 
^.  and  that  is  their  whole  family  income.  If  vou  look  at  i? 

SSn^kft^;'^!?  "^other's  income,  it  SS.  e?^J  1^^^^ 
SJ^;  mM^t  "^"^yj^  ^  much  liigher  than  any  oSfSfiT 
say,  the  middle  mcome  family  On  averace  if  in  in  t»  *  ' 

faSii*-"^^  -^^  strictly^wiS  uSi'ttiSS-  SSSml 

FHying  mayoe  i  or  ^  percent  of  their  income  on  child  caw»  \nA 
they  certain^  are  paying,  I  mean  they  could  be~mSvbe^evflrf 

in»  Statistics  you  see  elsewhere  are  misleadintr  because 

^^rio^^^L^''  amountsSlh^rS 
Mre  tftat  doesnt  cost  as  much,  so  they  are  not  gettimr  the  same 

giairhian  Ha^^kins.  Mr.  Tauke? 

te^t  to  TrfS^J?"  ''^'^Z"' V        ^»^ed  with  great  in- 
intel?f„*tf^°°y  witnesses,  and  I  tl^  you 

youSg  to'^Sf  tSle*^'  ^  of 

Let  me  first  focus  on  an  issue  that  I  raised  with  the  last  witnew. 
That  IS,  aiw  dilemma  that  we  face  in  trying  to  fSire  ouTwK^ 
put  our  doUars  We  don't  have  the  $4?hS&on.  We  dJn'tSS^SlO 
bilhon  for  child  care.  I  suspect  we  would  all  concur^tLt  ^  thiS 

SdCTL^!?^ J^®?L5°*J*'^  *^  *°  a  laiger  number  of 

pe^le?  How  do  we  du^  the  resources  in  the  best  oossible  wav? 

SS  kIo^^T^  observations  that  you  careTsKTon  tZ? 
T  a  I^^^'  }  comments  that  Norton  Grubb  S 

li'*^^  ^  r?  «  commitment.  part?Sly^e^t 

are  telkmg  about  low  income  youngsters,  to fS  on^1iH^«  ^ 
posed  to  quantity.  On  the  ot iSt  SZw^ent  £ 
^J^rS^  °f  '^^ive  mechaS  t£?S  iS^ 

crease  quahhr. -innovative  programs,  demonstrationSorts 

I  would  submit  to  you,  however,  ttiat  unlSs  we  ad£S?^li,a 
salaiy  Msue,  all  of  the  money  that  we^Ste  fS?^^,^^ 
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not  be  able  to  be  used  because  there  will  not  be  staffed  to  hire  into 

^'^S^I^SJotdb.  I  concur  with  what  you  said  about  salaries,  but  sup- 
Doee  we  focus  the  attention  on  establishing  the  high  quahty  cen- 
tere.  In  my  own  district,  I  know  we  have  a  lot  of  high  ouahty  mo- 
grams.  Those  programs,  however,  are  not  the  plac^  where  1  fand 
Qie  low  income  working  parents  putting  their  Children.  I  mean, 
they  are  great  for  us,  those  of  us  who  sit  up  here  and  others.  Those 
iiire  the  MOgrams  that  we  use...And  then  you  inight  have  a  select 
-  few  who  have  somehow  magically  been  picked  from  the  massw  of 
individuals  who  need  assistance,  to  have  their  children  m  the  hign 
auali^  pr<«ram,  but  the  struggling  mother  who  has  two.chUdren 
mi  $18,000  income,  she  is  on  her  own,  thank  you,  trymg  to  figure 
out  whwe  to  put  her  child.  . 

Now  I  Have  a  really  tough  time  bemg  totally  candid  with  you 
saying'b  that  mother,  well,  we  are  going  to  raise  your  taxes  a  few 
dollEura  over  here  so  that  your  neighbor,  who  maybe  meets  five  ot 
the  six  criteria,  and  you'  only  meet  four  of  the  six,  so  that  your 
neighbor  can  have  her  child  in  a  $3,500-a-year  settmg,  while  you 
hawto  go  out  and  scramble  to  find  some  next  door  neighbor  who 
will  maybe  take.your  kid  for  a  cheap  rate. 

How  do  you  respond  to  that?  Which  leads  me  to  the  concliwion 
that  we  are  better  off  trying  to  put  more  money  in  the  Imnds  ot 
people  based  on  their  income  levels,  and  not  that  drive  the  develop- 
ment of  quality.  Any  observations?  .^1.  u  *  •  * 
.  Ms.  Phiujps.  I.don't  have  any  solutions  for  you,  either,  but  just  a 
obuple  of  comments.  One  is  that  in  addition  to  lookmg  at  the  oyer- 
aU  dollar  amount  that  you  are  able  to  dedicate  to  this  cause  at  this 
point,  I  think  what  you  are  hearing  from  aU  of  us  is  that  you  have 
to  look  at  a  structure  that  you  are  putting  m  place,  and,  hopetully, 
down  the  road  there  will  be  more  money  put  mto  it  by  somebody, 
whether  it  is  you  or  the  States,  maybe  a  little  bit  from  the  private 

So  it  is  important  to  look  at  how  you  structure  what  yo"  are 
going  to  spend  as  weU  as  just  the  overall  spenumg,  and  what  that 
enteSis  right  now,  because  you  don't  have  $40  billion,  is  some  trade- 
offs and  some  compromise.  I  mean,  you  can  t  take  any  one  answer. 
I  would  answer  the  same  way  if  7.  had  to  pick  one  thmg.  But,  fortu- 
nately, you  are  not  picking  just  one  thing,  and  you  ^e,  you  know, 
experiencing  that  tension  between  givmg  a  few  children  the  very 
best  and  a  lot  of  children  something  that  is  very  mediocre. 

Mr.  Tavks.  And  I  appreciate  the  dilemma,  it  is  a  tough  question. 
But  l  am  in  pMi  expressing  my  finistraticn. 

The  second  tWng  that  I  want  to  address  is  the  48  percent  of  chil- 
dren now  being  carcJ  for  in  the  home  by  a  parent.  Would  every- 
body concur  that  is  the  best  of  the  settings?  I  mean,  do  we  want  to 

^*afe!']^PFKBTH.  I  should  point  out  the  trend.  That  the  trend  has 

been  that,  proportion  has  been  declining. 
Mr.  Taukb.  Right. <  ,  .   .„  *  j  v 

Ms  HoFPERTH.  And  I  assume  that  will  contmue  to  decline. 
Mr.  Tauke.  I  guess  this  gets  to  my  question  then.  Let  s  say  you 

have  a  2-parent  family.  The  husband  works  and  has  a  $14,000- 

$15,000  income.  The  mother  is  making  a  choice,  should  I  stay  at 
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?  \  .   home  or  I  should  I  not  stay  at  home.  If  I         I  can  work  at  a  dav 
care  center  and  make  no  money.  Maybe     can^X  $«  oon  nf 

^        v^^MA  I®  «f we  care  of  the  slot  for 

"  ^     Sfe  ?o?^^thl  obviously,  then  we  would  make  " 

Si       poKttDle  for  the  family  mcome  overall  to  increase  substantiallv 

M  0(5?5SLr  ^-'P^^       to  «°  to  wor£  If  we  gave  hS  thf 

*u^/  °^         Poii^,  if  wis  are  going  to  put  $3  000  into 

&at  family  we  we  better  off  putting  it  into  the  pJfent  wCstev^ 
at  home  mother  or  father,  or  are  we  better  off  puSg  it  £to  S 
to?haTo?e?^°''  °^       ^^"y-  AnybSly  iSfvi  a  r^^iS 

Wfa-^KAOAN.  I  think  we  are  better  off  creating  a  system  that  riv«. 

Sh'S'wwr  ^  have  t£  opS>rtuiity  to 

choose  whiBther  or  not  she  wanted  to  stay  home  and  Sure  her 
own  youngster  or  to  go  into  the  workforce.  nurture  her 

Mr.  TAUKB  But  that  isn't  the  question  I  asked  you  Okav  let'a 
say  she  had^e  cho  ce.  Suppose  we  set  up  a  systemThere  she  has 
ti^e  choice.  She  can  take  <^e  $3,000  and  either  use  it  to  fmaS^  hw 
family  so  she  can  qfay  at  home  or  use  it  for  the  day  care  crater  Is 
that  sometiiing  we  want  to  do?  Or  do  we  want  to  bbTZ  a  ^m 
where  we  say  we  will  give  you  $3,000  if  you  put  yoSr  cEudTth^ 
day.,  care  center  but  otherwise  we  wonV  C  woid  favo?  the 
phoice,  where  she  would  be  able  to  make  the  choice  of  either 
Ma.  Kaoan.  I.favor  choice,  personaUy. 
CJhainnan  Hawkins.  Okay. 

.Mr..TAUKB!.  WeU,  I  understand  that.  I  was  just  using  that  fieura- 
•      e^SS^'iS?*  the  problem  is,  and  that  gets  S  to  the  S 

^^""^  everybody  slots  in^y 

^  ^^f^'.^i^^F;  In-f^  these  cases  we  are  making  choices  and 
^telk  about  the  ideal  but  we  deal  with  somethii^  lot  S  tSn 

diS^'  SStheron"^'  ^  ''^"^^  '^'^  °°  this 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Kildee? 

Mr.  KnJDEE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  one  question  iust  to 
foi^  what  we  already  have  on  the  record.  ^"esKon,  just  to 

^^J??^*'  ^  t'*  establish  Federal  minimum  stand- 

F^«r&^Pwf^^^  ^  «f  ""^y  ^^^^  protesting  therdon't  w2?t 
the  Federal  Government  getting  involved  in  that.  And  why  aren't 
the  Sta^  doing  that?  And  what  areas  or  facet  of  chSd  2!e  Sn 
most  critical  need  of  standards?  Any  one  of  you  may  try  S 

I    o  14,, 
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■-Mb.  Phillips.  Let  me  start,  and  then  maybe  Nancy  could  also 
talk  about  the  question  at  a  more  local  level.    ,       _^  ^     ^  . , 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  hoping  that  some  of  the  Stat^  at  the 
very  bottom  when  you  rank  them  in  terms  of  hcensmg  standards 
^rill  improve,  and  that,  in  fact,  you  know,  if  you  look  at  the  median 
o^many.of  the  States,  it  is  really  not  looking  so  hornble.  A  majori- 
ty of  Sates  do  have  l-to4  ratios  for  infants,  but  there  are  some 
that  are  down  there  at  the  bottom  and  have  sort  of  been  there  for 

*  S  naaon  is  not  that  those  States  don't  understand  that  better 
ratios  would  be  better  at  this  point.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  problem  of 
knowledge".  I  think  it  is  a  problem  of  economics.  And,  you  know,  1 
would  reaHy  turn  to  Nancy  to  talk  about  the  specific  situation  in 
Georgia,' which  is  very  low.  Because  it  is  cheaper  to  provide  child 
care  if  you  don't  have  very  good  standards.        ^     .  \,    •  ,^ 

My  concern,  of  course,  is  not  the  financial  cost,  it  is  the  cjMt  to 
the  children.  And  there  the  evidence  is  clear.  You  really,  I  thmk, 
ar3  in  some  cases  compromising  the  development  of  children  when 
you  have  low  standards.  .      u    •  u 

Let  me  say  that  the  picture  that  we  are  gettmg  from  havmg  been 
in  five  StatM  now  looks  like  this.  You  can  find  absolutely  wonder- 
ful child  care  everywhere— we  are  looking  at  center-based  case— re- 
gardless of  the  licensing  standards.  Because  there  are  some  people 
who  are  committed  to  providing  fabulous  care  no  matter  where 
thev  are.  What  seems  to  differ  is  what  happens  at  the  bottom  of 
the  range,  and  sort  of  what  are  you  allowmg  to  be  that  floor  of 
quality  below  which  you  do  not  want  programs  to  slip. 

Some  programs  no  matter  how  hard  they  try  to  even  meet  the 
licensing  standards  do  provide  worse  care.  We  have  directors  in  At- 
lanta reporting  l-to-9  ratios  for  infants.  We  haven  t  seen  anythmg 
like  thatin  any  of  the  other  States.  So  you  are  sort  of  picking  up 
the  very  bottom  of  the  market.  „    ,     .  ^  ,      ,j  *     u  * 

Just  quickly,  to  answer  your  final  ppmt,  I  would  reiterate  what 
Norton  Grubb  already  mentioned.  The  critical  components  are 
ratios,  group  size,  and  training.  ,  ,  j  *  j 

Mr  KiLDEE.  May  I  ask  you  this?  Some  States  do  have  good  stand- 
ards but  they  don'^t  have  good  enforcement.  What  we  do  to  en- 
courage them  to  enforce  the  standards?  Should  ^e  Federal  Govem- 
ment—in  any  bill  here  should  *?e  provide  some  financial  assistance 
or  some  type  of  incentives  to  have  tham  enforce  the  standards? 

Ms.  Phillips.  Oh,  definitehr.  .  „  t  -i. 

Mr.  KiLDKK.  How  do  you  find  enforcement  m  certam  States?  Is  it 

Ms  Travib.  I  will  speak  to  that  since  I  seem  to  be  representing 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  today,  and  it  is  not  reallv  that  bad.  But,  m 
the  first  place,  I  really  do  think  that  we  need  to  have  some  Federal 
standards  and  establish  that  as  an  economic  issue.  People  who  are 
operating  centers  say,  well,  we  would  like  you  have,  you  know,  a 
lot  better  child-staff  ratios,  but  if  we  had  that  then  the  parents 
that  we  are  serving  would  not  be  able  to  afford  us,  and,  you  know, 
you  would  have  all  of  these  things.  And  there  is  some  truth  to  that. 

But  I  think,  you  know,  also  we  have  an  interestmg  kind  of  a 
market  in  Atlanta.  Because  we  have  Ic:  standards,  we  are  very 
dominated  by  the  for-profit  group.  And,  you  know,  I  am  not  against 
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get  more  nonprofit  duld  care,  so  that  there  wTSorToptiS  ^u? 

and  now  we  Me  low-SK  iwS^e  W^^iiflS^^ 
^    natin«  the  market,  and  kislff^ 

«:!5T'**^  enforcement,  you  know,  I  think  that  is  an  area  UiAt 
we  need  to  work  on.  Seems  that  the  fimdine  forUc^Sff^^Sfa 

toow.  lootog at  the  whole  ^  a«d  noSjSd'o^^j'^'^^ 
L"""''?,-!™'       to      that  it  is  not  only  the  eimt. 

to^;v1>^'  '"^  much.  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  want 

^M^-S  ^i?e1eS.WeSf'c?nSLft'thi 

thi^-tr         I  am  on  this  Bide  of  tCTe,  do'^J 

reo,  ™5?wr^  "t."^?  »»'  What  strategies  would  voii 
reco-  3nd?  We  all  agree  this  is  the  problem.  I  haw  been  wSS 
with  this  problem  for  10  years  in  New  YorkStatTmJn,.  YS^^ 
are  saU  between  {7,600  rad  tl65do7.S         '  ™'' 

d/Me  ttVg'SlSISiM^'^Ka??!! 

aKnt'-^ife.s^^'" 

Se'  |?r;,Kt  is;  s  r-^CriHB 

But  I  thinl  we  also  need  to  do  more.  Sardra  oointed  nut  that 
some  i^ople  could  pay  more  for  child  care.  V^en  yThl^  3  r«fer 
ral  hne  you  hear  a  lot  of  things,  and  we  hear  some  pretty 
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sonable  requests  from  parents,  and  they  are  insulted  if  they  would 
have  to  pay  $100  a  week  for  care  from  seven  in  the  mommg  tiU 
seven  at  night  with  the  flexibility  to  keep  the  child  overnight,  and 
aU  kinds  of  tWngs.  So  I  think  we  have  to  do  more  ourselves  in  look- 
inft  at.what  thio  child  care  is  worth. 
!We  have  been  all, very  interested  in  more  opportumues  for 
women,  but  I;am  shocked  sometimes  that  the  very  people  that  are 
promoting  those  that  have  no  conscience  about  imposim  on  their 
sisters  to  take  care  of  their  children  for  very  low  wages.  5o. 

Ms.  Phojups.  I  just  want  to  add  one  thing  to  that,  which  is  really 
supporting  what  Lynn  Kagan  was  saying  about  the  comparable  pay 
kind  of  provision.  K€«ardless  of  how  you  structure  a  bill,  whether  it 
is  by  three  titles  or  one  title,  we  do  have  a  very  mixed  system  now, 
and  the.schools  are  a  player  and  the  churches  are  a  player  and  the 
YMCAs  are  a  player  and  family  day  care  providers.  It  would  really 
be  tremendous  if  we  could  look  across  ^tems  and  base  salaries  on 
the  skill  and  the  backgroimds  of  the  providers  regardless  of  where 
they  are,  and  it  would  solve  this  real  crisis  that  we  are  having 
where  we  have  staff  drained  from  the  centers  in  particular  into  the 
school-based  kinds  of  programs. 

T^ere  are  some  models  to  begin  looking  at,  and  some  btates  are 
attempting  to  work  on  this  issue  of  salaries.  Massachusetts  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  dedicating  State  monies  toward  unprovmg 
care-giver  salaries  and  have  founa  that  they  have  at  the  same  time 
ha^  to  pay  attention  to  affordability  issi:es.  Thev  are  intimately 
Ih  ftd.  And  I,  you  know,  would  be  hapi;^  to  talk  to  you  further 
about  that,  those  kinds  of  experiments  tiiat  are  bemg  attempted  m 
some  of  the  States  to  address  this  issue.  t  .t..  i 

Ms.  Kagan.  I  would  like  to  respond,  if  I  may,  because  I  think 
your  questior*  was  at  the  core  of  the  problem  that  our  profession  is 
facing.  Two  specific  recommendations. 

Number  one,  bringing  people  into  the  profession  has  been  a  big 
problem  like  it  is  in  education,  but  in  child  care  we  are  even  feel- 
ing it  more  so.  (Consequently,  anything  that  we  can  do  to  magnetize 
individuals  into  training  would  help  dramatically.  Loan  forgiveness 
programs  have  been  provided  in  education.  We  should  consider 
that  in  child  care.  Making  it  ea^  for  people  to  receive  training  m 
eaily  education  would  be  helpml.  Many  women  need  supports, 
transportation  and  child  care,  to  even  get  into  training  progranw. 
So  strati  one  is  to  think  about  the  induction  end  and  provide 


The  second  strategy,  and  this  is  a  problem  with  our  profession, 
quite  frankly.  We  are  not  100  percent  clear  on  how  most  effectively 
to  staff  programs  for  young  children.  We  are  not  sure  whether  we 
really  want  certified  teachers  with  teacher  aides  and  how  much 
traming  those  teacher  aides  should  have.  We  are  not  quite  certam 
what  the  role  of  CDA  is  in  this  whole  broad  picture.  Some  atten- 
tion needs  to  be  handled  in  this  country  to  developing  an  array  of 
staffing  options,  and  then  to  costing  those  staffing  options  out  so 
that  we  can  pay  people  on  a  differentiated  staffing  basis  according 
to  what  their  education  and  experience  merits.  To  date,  it  is  just 
kind  of  a  jumbled  mess.  „    .  „  ^  v  x 

Mrs.  LowBY.  Dr.  Kagan,  a  second  Question.  You  talked  about  cor- 
porate involvement.  I  was  pursuing  this  before,  and  it  is  clear  there 
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isn.t^iough  of  it  And  yet  I  beUeve  where  there  is  (rood,  active  cor 
porate  involvement,  we  have  seen  some  venfgoKnS^  cSd 
«^  »ty.quefltion  to  you  is.  I  wonder  if  you,  Sue^t  the  i^^n^ 
tevS^wP"'"^'"}^*'^^®?®"*  ^  H.R.  8  are  adequate  or  d^^ you 

S^S^  ^° 

'l&^i^OAN.  I  grappled  with  this  question  and  I  think  it  is  a  hard 
o^e.- Are-the  incentives,  sufficient?  &.R.  8  in  oSle  ffihi  ?ot  ^ 

^&?iSpn,^t-^  .^cularly  appreckte  tt^ ImpCil 
on  tne  '^usinfice  Partnership  Task  Force  also  in  H.R  80  so  th«t  T 
encourage  you  to  sustain,,  flmt  I  think  your  set  asSi"are'exceU?it 
^^""fK&'K  busine«  jncentiv^luhe^^^ 

pepseiOf  provi^  direct  services  or  enhancing  the  infrastructure. 

^  vileffiST;  ^  --^1  could  be  Snded.^lri^Sd 
say  jres,,  let  s^  increase  the  mcer .tives. 

,  ;i  think  ftey  . are  important,  but  I  think  these  piirtnershiDs  ar« 
very  seductive.  Thw  look  as  though  they  are^JiK  d^  a^t 
job.  and.  m'/act,  thev  do.  But.  iii  Norton  poD  Z  thev^ 
Th^^^  mequity  jecause  they  don't  apS^^oS^'the 
TJey  are.  in  fact,  adding  incentives  and  serv^  some  of  our^vv™; 

tS'SS^e^  ^  2?.Natio'i.  So  thTSe'S  toZtheS 
^t^A?  need  to  evaluate  them,  but  we  need  not  t<^ 

SS,f  iSto  ^tte^°''  ^  of  0^ 

•lSh?T^3'?"*2^®^  *o  that  differently. 

BfcB.  Lowisy.  I  ^ust  wonder,  looking  into  the  future,  if  you  see  the 
S^^'Z^'^  greater  involvement?  With  the  dioSe^dSf 
1^  and  with  everyone  saying  we  are  not  going  to  raisetexes  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  going  to  have  to  reach  oSt^d  g^Te  Srl- 
faons  more  mvolved.TDo  you  feel  that  there  are  any  ^ys^that 
pohcies  can  get  them  more  involved? 

Ms.  Kaoan.  I  think  we  need  to  take  a  look  at  the  models  that  we 
^^""^  that  I  have  cited  in^Sv^d  I 
X^t     ^P^yJ?^'^^^^  °ther  exampCS^SthSie 

efforts  that  might  beacon  the  way  in  this  direction.  ImS^vto 
you  that  I  am  not.dramatically  encouraged  t5  these  efforte^are 
going  to  revolutionize  or  dramatically  alter  the  suppW  thrqu^ 
ity  ffltiwtion  that  we  have  got  in  tMs  country,  so  I  woSd  exact  a 
gm^ed  reservation  on  the  amount  of  invSment  Je  woS  pu? 

Mrs.  LoWEY.  Thank  you. 

Ctopan  Hawkins.  Dr.  Kagan,  you  seem  to  have  sueeested  that 
coonhnation  was  needed,  and  you  referred  to  H  R.  3  Gnibb 
seemed  to  be  grappling  with  the  same  problem  but  didii't  com^uo 
with  any  particufar  idea  You  seem  to  be  more  optiSc  tC  <Sd 
JoufsteSSeSft?''^  I^Sd%haTiSJ 

Ms.  Kagan.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  exactly  rieht  I  am  n  hit 
more  ODtunistic  than  Norton.  Perhaps  that  opthS  is  in^te  and 

CMeer.  But  1  tunk  in  truth  it  is  grounded  in  reality.  I  have  had 
eroenenoe,  aud  I  feel  very  lucky  to  have  had  expSen^  k  the 
field  unplementrng  one  of  these  coUaboratives  thatT  won?  b?  or^ 
sumptious  and  say  worked,  but  I  think  there  were  soml  thhigl  thS 
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nobody  felt  could  be  accomplished  that,  in  fact,  were.  So  that  short 
SfdeSeloping,  I  think  Norton's  idea  of  wi  individual  or  a  su^le 
fending  Sn  would  be  ideal  if  we  were  50  years  ago  in  our  histo- 
Sv^^areS  We  are  in  1989.  We  akeady  have  structur^  that 
Sdudl  Sad  Start,  that  include  a  Title  XX  mechanism;  that  in- 
«  dudi  LSre^  for-profit  sector..  Given  ti^e  reaU^  and  given 
S^wriSence  of.th^  compUcafed  systems,  I  *inkwe  have  to  look 
and  fimd  aiid  provide  incenUves  toward  coordinating  meclwmsms. 
>They:are  haM.  They  are  tough.  They  are  not  ideal.  But  short  of 
weSurturing  the  entire  system,  which,  fraiJdy,  my  analysis  of 


Short  of  that  response  I  think  integrative  mechanisms  can  work 
if  Sey^ie,  one,  hSded  by  a  neutral  party,  if  there  is  money  to 
fond  fiiem,  if  they  are  accorded  clout.  I  thi^  there  are  conditions 
iSl  we  h^ve  had  some  experience  to  see  that  they  can  function. 

Ohairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  I  agree  with  you. 

Without  objection,  tiie  material  contamed  m  &e  article  from 
Kao^  bv  Dr.  Kagio,  minus,  of  course,  the  illustrations  which  we 
^WpSate,  JSlbJ insert^  in  the  record  foUowing  her  ongmal 
presentetion  to  the  committee.  j  „  „„j 

Mav  I  again  thank  tiie  witiiesses  for  very  outstanding  and  ver> 
encoiiagS  testimony.  We  certainly  appreciate  your  presence 
before  the  committee. 

That  concludes  the  hearing. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:19  p.m.,  tiie  committee  was  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair.] 
[Additional  material  submitted  for  the  record  follows.] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  GARY  L  BAUER 

Before  the 
Honw  Eduction  A  Ubor  Committee 

Febnury  9,  1989 


PARENTS     IS     VITAL    TO    THF     unfu..  "~    ™"    ""E  WITH 

CHILDREN.  RECENT     ST^SlEs     S^tp'      ""''f"*     DEVELOPMENT    OP  YOUNG 

PARENTAL  CARe' ARrMOR^  LIKELV   To'  DEVeTp  STr"o"g 

THEIR   PARENTS   THAN   ARF    nAnrrc   „„„  STRONG,    SECURE   BONDS  WITH 

IK  A  DAY  CARE  SETTING.  "   ""°  ^0   HOURS   A  HEEK 

FOR    b""|h%""paren;s' TENdTo  ^Sf  PRIMARILY  CARED 

BETTER  ^^^'^^^O'^T^O.ITOC^^^^^^^^ 

HI  ----  ^c'•A«?s^^^^ 

AND    e^rSTrElTr^T^HAN-^c-H^DREN-^LrD-^^rNT  2.°t%^s'=i7e"t\^^e-i^N 


DISCREPANCIES  °CAN   BE  "eI" TMT'*Jr^.  ''^      ""-"V^      THAT  THESE 

"HIGH  DAY  CAR^ 'c'";""  'T""""  AVAILABILITY  OP 

DAY  CARE,    SEVERAL  RECENT  STUDIES  SUGGEST  OTHERWISE. 

BARGL^H  or%r  u°N^v%™^^^^7.';"^^^^  ^™ 

HERE    OFFERED    STABLE      HIGH  0"A?Tiv"  nu/°"''°   """^  INFANTS  WHO 

THEIR  OWN  HOMEr^D   NOT  geJera'-  v"    ""i^  SUBSTITUTE    CARE  IN 

CARED  FOR  BY   PARENTS       ArronnTur^l^^^^      *^  "   SIMILAR  CHILDREN 

SUBSTITUTE  CARE  hIthDrSS  .nnu  °  ™  BARGLOH,  MANY  OF  THE  INFANTS  IN 
REPEATED  SEP^RATIoirAS  Re/ecTIoS""' 
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MOREOVER,  A  RECENT  STUDY  OP  CHILDREN  WHO  ATTENDED  A  HIGHLY 
REGARDED  DAY  CARE  PROGRAM  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  POUND 
THAT  THESE  CHILDREN  WERE  MORE  LIKELY  TO  HIT,  PUSH,  KICK;  THREATEN, 
SWEAR  AND  ARGUE  THAN  OTHER  CHILDREN. 

WHILE  THESE  STUDIES  UNDERSCORE  THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  PARENT-CHILD 
INTERACTION,  THEY  IN  NO  WAY  SUGGEST  THAT  OUR  SOCIETY  SHOULD  BE 
UNCONCERNED  ABOUT  THE  QUALITY  OF  CARE  OFFERED  CHILDREN  IN 
SUBSTITUTE  CARE  ARRANGEMENTS.  NOR  DO  THEY  SUGGEST  THAT  PUBLIC 
POLICYMAKERS  SHOULD  SHOW  A  LACK  OF  RESPECT  OR  COMPASSION  FOR 
PARENTS  WHO  FIND  THEMSELVES  IN  ECONOMIC  SITUATIONS  WHICH  HINDER 
THEM  FROM  SPENDING  AS  MUCH  TIME  WITH  THEIR  CHILDREN  AS  THEY  WOULD 
LIKE. 

INDEED,  THE  GREATEST  RESPECT  PUBLIC  POLICYMAKERS  CAN  SHOW  SUCH 
PARENTS  IS  TO  GIVE  THEM  AS  MUCH  LATITUDE  AS  POSSIBLE  IN  SELECTING 
SUBSTITUTE      CARE      ARRANGEMENTS.  AND      THE      MOST  COMPASSIONATE 

GOVERNMENT  CHILD  CARE  POLICY  IS  ONE  WHICH  FACILITATES  PARENT-CHILD 
INTERACTION.  ACCORDINGLY,  FEDERAL  CHILD  CARE  POLICY  SHOULD  BE 
BASED  ON  THREE  BASIC  PRINCIPLES: 

(1)  .  THE  BEST  INTERESTS  OF  THE  CHILD  CARE  PRINCIPLE.  IT  SHOULD 
GO  WITHOUT  SAYING  THAT  FEDERAL  CHILD  CARE  POLICY  SHOULD  SEEK  TO 
PROMOTE  THE  BEST  INTERESTS  OF  CHILDREN.  YET,  SADLY,  HANY  PROPOSALS 
WHICH  ARE  DESIGNED  TO  HELP  PARENTS  RESOLVE  TENSION  BETWEEN  WORK  AND 
FAMILY  PLACE  A  HIGHER  PREMIUH  ON  ENABLING  ADULTS  TO  WORK  THAN  ON 
ENCOURAGING  THEM  TO  PARENT. 

WHATEVER  ONE  MAKES  OF  THE  GROWING  BODY  OF  RESEARCH  ON  THE 
NEGATIVE  EFFECTS  OF  GROUP  CARE  ON  CHILDREN,  ONLY  A  FOOL  WOULD  DENY 
THAT  SIGNIFICANT  AMOUNTS  OF  PARENT-CHILD  INTERACTION  /RE  CENTRAL  TO 
A  CHILD'S  HEALTHY  DEVELOPMENT.  ACCORDINGLY,  THE  BEST  GAUGE  FOR 
EVALUATING  ANY  CHILD  CARE  PROPOSAL  IS  THE  DEGREE  TO  WHICH  IT 
ENCOURAGES  AND  FACILITATES  PARENT-CHILD  INTERACTION. 

(2)  THE  LEVEL  PLAYING  FIELD  PRINCIPLE.  GIVEN  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
PARENT-CHILD  INTERACTION,  IT  STANDS  TO  REASON  THAT  FEDERAL  POLICY 
SHOULD  IN  NO  WAY  PENALIZE  PARENTS  THAT  CARE  FOR  THEIR  OWN  CHILDREN. 
YET,  PERVERSELY,  THIS  IS  PRECISELY  WHAT  THE  CURRENT  CHILD  CARE  TAX 
CREDIT  AND  A  NUMBER  OF  DAY  CARE  PROPOSALS  DO.  UNDER  THESE 
PROGRAMS,  FAMILIES  ARE  DENIED  FEDERAL  BENEFITS  (WHETHER  IT  BE 
THROUGH  INCOME  TAX  DEDUCTIONS  OR  THROUGH  GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 
PROGRAMS)  INLESS  THEY  PLACE  THEIR  CHILDREN  IN  THE  CARE  OF  A  NON- 
FAMILY  MEMBER.  IN  ESSENCE,  THE  TAXES  PAID  BY  FAMILIES  THAT  CARE 
FOR  THEIR  OWN  CHILDREN  SUBSIDIZE  THE  DAY  CARE  EXPENSES  OF  OTHER, 
CtTEN  WEALTHIER,  FAHILIES. 
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PERCEPTION     lll-r  "^"^     DISCRIMINATION     IS     THE  GROHINC 

D»?2f»J?S  PRESCHOOL     CHILDREN     IN     AMERICA     TODAY  ARE 

PA«J?ii''uS?Ru"/°''  "ON-PAMILV  MEMBER  -   A  PERCEPTIOn'°„'h"c„*?s 

BV   THE"ESsUS%u°REru^  "i"."  .1^""^   ^""^^  °^  "RE  ARRANGEMENTS 

UNDER  THE  AgI  OP   PTVP  .o.  "Lll""^  °^  ^"^  MILLION  CHILDREN 

HOME  WItS  her  CHl^npr^  "  PRIMARILY  CARED  FOR  BY  A  MOTHER  WHO  STAYS 
PARENTS-      HHft     liol       ■  *'"'"ION,    SEVEN   PERCENT  HAVE  "TAG-TEAM 

RESPoSLbILITIES  *»n"r„T'''^  CHILD-REARING 
CARE  FOR  TSElR  rHrfn  wuTVc  "^"'^^''T  "*VE  "DOUBLETIME  MOTHERS"  WHO 
"come   IN  loME  OTHER  hay"'"  ""^ 

PRESCMOL'cHI^nDp'„"*y  '^"^^  ARRANGEMENT   FOR  65  PERCENT  OF  ALL 

PERCENrPRIMARI.  V  n»D^^^^  ""^  PARENTS.        WHEN    THE  11 

PRIMARILY  CARED  FOR  BY  A  GRANDMOTHER  OR  OTHER  RELATIVES  ARE 

P  V     A^S'pRirRI.TcAfiFf^™*^  °'  CILDRErSSDER^SrAGE  o'f 

KIVE  ARE  PRIMARILY  CARED   FOR  BY  ONE  OR  MORE  FAMILY  MEMBERS. 

PREPE»JSr^"..nt'''^''*'  SURVEYS  OF  EMPLOYED  PARENTS  SHOW  A  STRONG 
RESEARCH     INC     f''oT™I;*''-  *   ''^"''^  CLzllu^S 

FULL  OR  PaJ?  ;tuS  .^^'^^^^  MAGAZINE,  84  PERCENT  OF  MOTHERS  EMPLOYED 
I   WOULD    RATh'er"be   »T    Mn-P""  STATEMENT,    "IF  I   COULD  AFFORD  IT, 

SURVEY  n^cL^  CHILDREN."       AND   ANOTHER  RECENT 

abrahLupJI    Parents     utilizing    some     form    of     substitute  care 

WOroAY    CArVs^J."'  °^  PRUSTRA^ON 

affordability    T„.tt,.—  ™^  °''   OUAlity,    availability,  or 

DAY  CaSI  ijr;HAT  \.„\  '  """^  GREATEST  SOURCE  OF  FRUSTRATION  ABOUT 
eCeN^^ J^'^?„,^IS^2S?3^,^^^ j;-"  SIGNIFICANT 

POB      ™cTD  ''"^  PARENTS    TODAY    ARE    CHOOSING    TO  CARE 

SACRIFICE,    AirTMA^'-o!:^''  "      *      CONSIDERABLE  FINANCIAL 

"re   WOULD    .  TKF    ™    u     .  ""°    CURRENTLY   UTILIZE  SUBSTITUTE 

™EIR  CHILDREN  PPnPo^r  ^"^  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SPEND  MORE  TIME  WITH 
HwSeR  RELATIVE   T^vp^?''   """^   ^"""^  ''°  PENALIZE  (THROUGH 

?i5s     RrTHPrTHAj  P.^'n"*""^^  """"^    ■'O"   THEIR   OWN  CHILDREN. 

J^.TLJ^  T"*"    favoring    families   that    do   not   care   for  their  nwH 

le^elTla^IEng  pi°eld  shoI,l"offe°rMS  "es^a 

To"A^E''?o'rT%E^^''o„N°''c;iYD'R"E;."'''  ^''"''^  """"^-^ 
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(3)  THE  FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE  PRINCIPLE.  THE  FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE 
STANDARD  IS  VERY  SIMILAR  TO  THE  LtwEL  PLAYING  FIELD  STANDARD.  JUST 
AS  THERE  SHOULD  BE  NO  PENALTIES  FOR  CHOOSING  TO  CARE  FOR  ONE'S  OWN 
CHILDREN,  FAMILIES  THAT  CHOOSE  TO  UTILIZE  SUBSTITUTE  CARE  SHOULD  BE 
ABLE  TO  SELECT  THEIR  OWN  CHILD  CARE  ARRANGEMENT  FREE  OF  ANY 
GOVERNMENT  INCENTIVES  OR  PENALTIES.  IN  OTHER  WORDS,  GOVERNMENT 
ASSISTANCE  SHOULD  NOT  FAVOR  FORMAL  LICENSED  DAY  CARE  PROGRAMS  OVER 
INFORMAL  UNLICENSED  DAY  CARE  ARRANGEMENTS. 


ACCORDINGLY,  THE  BEST  WAY  TO  PROMOTE  PARENTAL  CHOICE  IS  BY 
OFFERING  CHILD  CARE  BENEFITS  DIRECTLY  TO  PARENTS  RATHER  THAN 
EXTENDING  ASSISTANCE  TO  DAY  CARE  PROVIDERS.  THIS  APPROACH  ALLOWS 
PARENTS  NOT     GOVERNMENT     BUREAUCRATS  TO     DETERMINE  WHICH 

PROVIDERS  ARE  SUBSIDIZED  AND,  MORE  IMPORTANTLY,  HOW  CHILDREN  ARE 
CARED  FOR. 


SEVERAL  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS  FROM  THE  TOOTH  CONGRESS  MET 
THESE  THREE  STANDARDS.  UNIVERSAL  TAX  CREDIT  BILLS  OFFERED  BY 
CONGRESSMAN  CLYDE  HOLLOWAY,  SENATOR  PETE  DOMINICI,  CONGRESSMAN  DICK 
SCHULZE,  AND  SENATOR  MALCOLM  WALLOP  ALL  MET  THESE  STANDARDS  FOR 
FEDERAL  CHILD  CARE  POLICY.  MOREOVER,  THE  $1,000  CHILD  CARE  TAX 
CREDIT  OFFERED  BY  GEORGE  BUSH  IN  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  LARGELY 
EMBRACED  THESE  PRINCIPLES.  WHILE  SOME  OF  THESE  PROPOSALS  COULD 
HAVE  DONE  MORE  TO  REDUCE  THE  TAX  BURDEN  ON  AMERICA'S  FAMILIES  WITH 
CHILDREN,  THESE  TAX  CREDIT  PROPOSALS  SHOULD  SERVE  AS  THE  MODEL  FOR 
CHILD  CARE  POLICY  IN  THE   101  ST  CONGRESS. 


«#»#»«»##» 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  6,  1989 
House  or  Rbpebsentatives, 

COMBOTTEB  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR, 

m.  ^  ,  Washington,  DC. 

917K  p  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  Room 

[S^^^  Augustus  F: 

TT^SS?®  D ^Representatives  Hawkins,  Kildee,  Williams 
^^^Petn,  Gunderson,  Smith  of  Vermont,  and  Edw^X^f 

•  ,Sjfff  Pi^nfc  Susan  McGuire,  staff  director:  Carole  Strini?Br  W 

GSte2^^S^°'  ««°-al,«>un^lSl  lo^bSitt 
counsel,  uau  I'erry,  Illative  associate:  Kris  Moore  assiatant  t/i 
the  eeneral  counsel;  Andy  Hartman,  minority  S^rSKarS 

helm,  staff  director,  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resource 

com^to^e^^TTK  '^^  comrmttee  on  Education  on  Labor  will 
come  to  order.  This  is  the  second  hearing  in  this  session  nf  Hon 

K  fotS'        "°  theSt  hn'SSJto  1"^: 

H  R3  H  R  '^O  S!^^?'^^  *  "^"^  °^  committee  hearings  on 
S  tiiS  Sn^^fno.^^  M  propo^.  one  of  which  will  be  print- 
ed tnis  morning  by  Mr.  Edwards.  Congress  has  vet  to  receivR  fh^f^ 

S".S«o„P«?Pr^  Bu8h^ZSSo^,l^^i^*^Se 
great  national  mterest  m  expanding  child  care  and  dMnite  n  hno^^ 

Congressional  efforts  in  this  regard  should  nottedelaved  aa  T 
have  previously  stated.  H.R.  8^  be  the  veSirfor  SativJ 

S°^£ce«Si^sS£  ^m^ 
Sn^f1r|?fu^4^^  deveSa-^eS- 
It  IS  our  plan  to  hold  a  final  hearing  in  April  and  schedule  » 
mark-up  s^on  orx  H.R.  3  in  Mav.  ^e  di^guSed 

^H^^J^vr"^  ^^^^  knc^S^Tweu  i  tlS 

expenence  with  existang  programs  and  servi^  fo7  children  and 

SfoftSIs""        °°  to^i^tS^cSS 

Jhetefrom"«T,  ?f  f?^  ^  the  con^ttee.  It  is  the  iTtlnT to  tS 
mS^BW  rt,fj  °^  ^^^"Jr^l,^  combine  them  in  an  omnibus  ai^ 
proach.  For  that  reason,  H.R.  3  is  cited  as  a  vehicle. 
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At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Kildee  who,  I  think  more 
than  anyone  else  on  this  committee,  has  been  a  pionf>er  in  this 
field  and  without  his  efforts  we  probably  would  not  be  considering 
these  bills  this  morning. 
Mr.  Kildee.  ^  . 

Mr.  KnjDEB.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  economic  necessity  forces  increasing  numbers  of  mothers 
into  the  work  force,  the  need  for  quality  child  care  emerges  as  one 
ofthe  most  serious  problems  of  our  day. 

A  child  bom  in  1989  faces  quite  a  different  world  than  the  world 
that  I  was  bom  into,  you  were  bom  into,  or  people  bom  lUst  20 
years  ago.  Today,  slightly  more  than  half  of  mothers  with  children 
under  tte  age  of  six  are  m  the  work  force. 

By  1995,  just  six  yeajrs  from  now,  that  number  will  have  m- 
creased  to  two-thirds.  Families  face  three  barriers  in  obtaining 
quality  child  care:  affordability,  child  care  is  very  expensive;  avail- 
abili^,  very  often  it  is  difficult  to  find  even  poor  child  care  because 
the  riotsjust  are  not  there;  and  third,  quality. 

To  meet,  the  needs  of  working  families,  each  of  these  important 
issues  must  be  addressed.  I  thmk  that  any.  bill,  or  bills,  that  the 
congress  passes  has  to  take  affordability,  availability  and  quahty 
into  account.  ^      ,       ,  ^.  . 

The  Federal  government,  whether  through  direct  appropriations 
or  through  the  tax  code,  does  not  put  money  out  on  a  stump  and 
let  people  or  states  come  and  pick  that  money  up  and  build  high- 
ways any  way  they  want  to  build  them. 

«  We  set  standards  for  highways.  We  certainly  should  set  stana- 
ards  for  child  care.  So  I  think  as  we  examine  these  biUs,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  this  committee,  and  as  we  look  at  bills  being  offered  by 
other  people  before  other  committees,  namely  and  especially  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we  have  to  look  at  those  three  things; 
availabiUty,  affordability,  and  quality.  ,   ^  ^, 

I  think  any  bills  or  package  of  bills  that  fall  short  of  those  three 
basic  components  are  not  worthy  of  our  attention  or  worthy  of  the 
Federal  dollars  they  would  spend  replicating  a  system  that  has  not 

worked.  , .  ,    t  i  i 

We  have  many  distinguished  witnesses  this  mommg  who  I  look 
forward  to  hearing;  Mr.  Don  Edwards  from  California,  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague.  Although  we  have  had  some  points  of  dis- 
agreement, his  commitment  to  child  care  is  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  House.  Our  areas  of  disagreement  have  been  disagreements  of 
friends  searching  diligently  for  a  solution.  His  contributions  have 
been  very  positive.  .  ,     ,        .  t 

I  would  like  to  also  give  a  special  welcome  to  Ms.  Lauren  onom 
of  the  Flint  Community  Schools.  Flint  Commimity  Schools  have 
child  care  centers  in  my  hometown  of  Flint,  Michigan.  I  know  that 
her  testimony  will  be  very  helpful  as  we  search  for  a  way  to  put  a 
child  care  bill  before  the  mil  congress. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  , 
Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Kildee  s  re- 
marks really  set  the  stage.  I  agree  with  him  thoroughly  on  his  re- 
marks  and  forgive  him  for  taking  away  from  me  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  Mr.  Don  Edwards  with  all  of  his  wonderful  attnbutes. 
It  is  almost  uimecessary,  Don,  but  you  and  I  have  personally  dis- 


Slff^S'^"il°"  I  do  want  to  commend  you  on 

the  atfatude^Mid  the  approach  that.you  take  to  this^sSSect  mafw 

SS^     ^  P"^**^  ^  the  rBcord  You  may  deal  with  S^^u 

STATEMENT  OP  THE  HONORABLE  DON  EDWAIIDS  (D-CA) 

to^^llSff  fn*^       ""^^  Chairman,  and  thanks 

ySuJVSiln^r^f"?^  statement.  JoiSS 

N^**S  S3  J^SJl?  ^"^^^  ^hi'^h  Mr.  Sheuer  of 
n^J^     »   i  co-authored,  meets  those  requirements  verv  well 

i^^^^J^^y  important  national  effort.  I  believe  t^t  the  daJ 
■^oSeJi  °      """^        appropriate  chad  care  S  M 

tl,rSi°^  ^       C^^airman,  Mr.  Scheuer's  and  my  bill  has  about 
'  money  $2.5  biUion,  as  H.R.  3  aid  H.R30  I?  is 

£ScSe^rSiX?vf"  'sSS^  ^  i^*.    P™^^^  before  and 

k  iS!  „^  ^If        Srade.  A  child  development  proS 

nf^lZ  '^tuTT'  *®       difference  between  my  bill  and  the 

M?tthSX«i^^^^^^ 

edSS«l^*^uJ?°"^l°°l^  ^^'^'y  ^  custodial.  It  must  be  also 
qlS^SM^edti^Tbe^^^^^^ 

^  ^^^'^^  --^S 

pn^^oTST**  ''^d  <=are,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  a  new  concept  It  is 
an  Idea  that  works.  It  works  in  the  21st  Century  pr^SST^  IndS 

pSw^Ip  mner^ity  school  that  provides  ftUl  servS 

■    me^tWlJ^t^^^'  ^'^uP'®  experience  is  the  Cory 

mentaiy  School  m  my  home  town  of  San  Jose  It  orovid^  r^rt 

emn^t'^f^l^.^^^  ^  elsTin  the  momin?S 

-ntt^thfprolrZ'  in^-MnlS- 

want  to  enroU  their  children,  whether  free  or  pSd. 

;eric 


Mr.  Chairman^  we  are  at  the  crossroads  in  education  and  child 
care.  I  respectfiiUy  suggest  that  the  public  school,  locally  directed 
with  immense  parental  involvement  and  narrowly  focused  Federal 
^  ftmds^  is  the  most  American  answer  to  the  problem. 

Thank  you  vclry  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Don  Edwards  follows:] 
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TKSTmONY  OF  DON  EDWARDS 
BEPORB  THE  BDOCATICm  AND  LABOR  COMKiaTEB 

THE  CHIUD  CARE  AND  EDUCATION  2000  ACT 

Karch  6,  1989 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this  morning. 
I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  the  rest  of  the  Committee  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  testify,     i  would  also  like  to 
thank  you  and  Dal«  Kildee,  a  distinguished  member  of  this 
panel,  for  the  leadership  you  have  provided  on  the  issue  of 
child  care,    child  care  has  finally  become  a  national 
priority,  largely  because  of  your  efforts. 

As  the  committee  members  know,  I  recently  introduced  HR 
1089,  The  Child  care  and  Education  2000  Act  along  with  my 
colleague,  James  A.  Scheuer.    Like  Mr.  Kildee»s  Act  for 
Better  child  Care  and  the  Chairman's  child  Development  and 
Education  Act,  my  bill  authorizes  $2.5  billion  to  provide  a 
federal  program  for  the  improvement  of  child  care. 

In  fact,  HR  1089  is  similar  to  both  of  these  bills  in 
many  respects.     Like  HR  3  and  HR  30,  the  legislation  targets 
young  children  needing  quality  care  whose  parents  either  work 
or  participate  in  job  training  programs.    The  bill  provides 
services  free  of  charge  to  families  below  the  poverty  level 
and  establishes  a  sliding  fee  scale  for  low  income  families. 
It  creates  much  needed  child  care  standards,  too. 

HR  1089  also  provides  services  similar  to  those  in  the 
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Chairman's  bill,  including:    before-  and  after-  school  care 
through  sixth  grade;  child  development  programs  for  two, 
three  and  four  year-olds,  and  infant  care  for  children  under 
two. 

However,  The  Child  Care  and  Education  2000  Act  includes 
a  very  different  method  for  delivering  these  services. 
Specifically,  all  child  care  services  would  be  provided 
through  the  public  schools*    My  proposal  also  goes  beyond 
calling  for  school-based  child  care  and  initiates  some  much 
needed  education  reform  by  extending  the  school  year  to  240 
days  a  year,  effectively  creating  a  year  long  session.  This 
divergence  in  the  delivery  system  is  a  profound  change,  and  I 
hope  my  remarks  will  clarify  my  rationale  for  proposing  this 
type  of  delivery  system. 

The  federal  government  has  been  the  missing  partner  when 
it  comes  to  developing  an  effective  child  care  and  education 
program  for  young  Americans*    A  majority  of  Americans  and 
both  parties  agree  the  federal  government  must  play  a  role  in 
this  important  area.    However,  Congressional  debate  on  the 
issue  has  focused  almost  solely  on  custodial  care  for  our 
children.     I  am  convinced  we  must  move  the  debate  beyond 
custodial  care  or  even  a  combination  of  custodial  care  and 
some  education  activities.    The  child  care  question  is  an 
education  question,  pure  and  simple,  and  any  federally 
supported  child  care  must  reflect  this  crucial  fact. 
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No  doubt  my  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  reservations  I 
have  about  the  ABC  legislation  regarding  the  church/state 
question.    Much  of  my  concern  centers  on  the  deep  belief  I 
hold  in  the  link  between  child  care  and  education.  The 
Constitution  as  well  as  our  legislative  history  has  frowned 
upon  any  federal  support  for  education  in  religious 
institutions.    By  providing  child  care  in  the  public  schools, 
this  sticky  issue  can  be  bypassed. 

Federal  involvement  is  also  needed  in  educational 
reform.    Our  work  force  is  inferior  to  those  in  countries 
with  which  we  compete,  largely  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  our 
educational  system,     it  is  no  surprise  that  competitors  who 
are  surpassing    America  in  the  market  place  are  also  beating 
us  in  education.    Our  children  cannot  compete  with  their 
peers  in  other  industrialized  countries  any  more.  Foreign 
students  consistently  do  better  in  mathematics,  science, 
history,  and  literature.     These  same  countries  also  happen  to 
have  a  large  degree  of  financing  and  direction  from  the 
central  government  in  the  field  of  education.    We  need  to 
follow  their  example. 

It  is  not  my  thesis  that  we  should  alter  our  public 
education  system  in  favor  of  more  federal  control.  This 
alternative  is  not  feasible  because  the  public  would  not 
stand  for  it,  because  it  probably  would  not  work,  and  because 
I  believe  strongly  that  it  is  not  necessary,     irowever,  we 
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must  stop  short  changing  our  children  in  child  care  and 
education* 

This  task  can  be  accomplished  through  an  expansion  of 
that  most  American  institution,  the  public  school,  still 
locally  controlled  and  financed  but  with  increased,  narrowly 
focused  federal  funds.    It  is  my  belief  that  The  Child  Cara 
and  Education  2000  Act  could  be  the  vehicle  to  focus  federal 
funds,  advance  the  nation  in  education  and  at  the  same  time 
solve  some  of  the  problems  we  have  with  child  care. 

The  committee  has  alr^^ady  heard  Dr.  Zigler  testify  in 
support  of  school-based  child  care.     I  agree  with  much  of 
what  he  says.    Prograins  like  the  Perry  pre-school  program  and 
Head  S^art  have  been  successful  because  they  focus  on 
educating  our  youth.    We  need  to  develop  similar  programs  on 
a  wider  scale  for  all  young  people,  and  public  schools 
provide  the  best  place  to  provide  quality  child  care  and 
education. 

Scnnol  based  child  care  isn't  a  new  concept.  During 
World  War  II,  many  public  schools  operated  federally  funded 
c^ild  care  facilities.    There  are  many  advantages  of  a 
public  school  setting  for  child  care.     I  would  like  to  touch 
on  components  of  just  three  programs  that  have  been  proven 
effective  to  illustrate  the  type  of  child  care  and  education 
program  embodied  in  HR  1089. 

The  Cory  Elementary  School  in  San  Jose,  California  which 
is  in  my  district  has  established  an  excellent  school  based 
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child  care  program,    students  from  kindergarten  to  sixth 
grade  makG  use  of  before-  and  after-  school  care  from  6:30  am 
to  6:00  pm.    The  program  includes  enrichment  activities, 
teacher  supervised  study  sessions  to  do  homework, 
constructive  play  time  as  well  as  rest  periods.    Meals  and 
snacks  are  also  provided,     in  addition,  the  school  offers 
child  development  centers  for  children  who  are  three  and  four 
years  of  age.    Both  programs  encourage  intensive  parental 
involvement. 

Two  other  programs  have  similar  services  and  other 
unique  attributes.    The  21st  Century  Program  in  Independence, 
Missouri  provides  services  from  early  pregnancy  through  the 
twelfth  year,  it  has  established  strict  standards  for 
staff/child  ratios,  group  size,  and  care-giver's  training. 

Hallmark  Elementary  School  in  Escambia  County  School 
District  in  Florida  is  an  inner-city  school,     it  makes  use  of 
the  services  available  throughout  the  scbool  system  such  as 
counseling,  special  education  resources,  transportation,  and 
food  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  lev  income,  at  risk 
population. 

Though  these  programs  vary  in  structure,  location,  and 
the  population  they  serve,  they  have  many  elements  in  common. 
Each  is  run  by  the  local  school  district.    They  are  all 
public  school-based  and  provide  services  to  accommodate 
working  parents.    Programs  target  lower-income  families  and 
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working  parents.    Programs  target  lower-income  families  and 
children  at  risk,  but  costs  to  all  families  are  inexpensive. 
Services  are  well  rounded,  include  enrichment  activities  and 
free  time  as  well  as  promote  educational  achievement. 

In  short,  working  parents  are  able  to  deliver  their 
child  to  the  neighborhood  public  school  in  the  morning  and 
pick  him  or  her  up  after  work,  confident  that  the  child  has 
received  quality  instruction  and  been  looked  after  by 
professional  people  in  safe  facilities.     It  is  not  hard  to 
understand  why  parent  satisfaction  is  so  high  in  these 
programs  and  waiting  lists  are  so  long  for  each. 

One  major  criticism  of  HR  1089  will  be  that  it  does  not 
provide  assistance  for  any  of  the  community-based,  church- 
based  and  family  day  care  providers.    These  care  givers 
provide  a  much  needed  service,  and  I  encourage  their 
development.     However,  the  federal  government  has  limited 
funds  and  they  should  be  used  in  the  most  productive  way 
possible,  which  means  child  care  that  focuses  on  education. 
These  groups  have  not  traditionally  been  looked  upon  as 
sources  of  education  for  our  children,  while  the  public 
schools  have. 

The  240-day  school  year  component  of  my  bill  is  equally 
important.    America  can't  improve  the  quality  of  education 
without  expanding  the  quantity  of  the  instruction  students 
receive.    Year  round  schools  make  sense  for  today •s  world. 
The  September- June  session  we  rely  on  made  sense  when  our 
economy  was  primarily  agricultural.     However,  the  demands  of 
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the  economy  are  much  more  complex  and  our  educational  system 

must  adapt  to  meet  these  new  challenges. 

Many  industrialized  countries  like  Japan  and  France  rely 

on  a  240-day  school  year.    Their  students  sp-nd  more  days  in 

school,  less  time  relearning  material,  and  surpass  our 

children  in  ability  and  achievement  by  wider  ana  wider 

margins  each  year. 

Opponents  of  year  round  schools  argue  that  children  use 

the  summer  months  to  "grow"  through  unscheduled  free  time. 
This  is  a  desirable  outcome,  but  one  which  can  be  achieved 
within  the  framework  of  an  extended  school  year  through 
programs  that  incorporate  both  activities. 

We  must  prepare  America's  kids  for  the  future  by  making 
sure  they  have  the  education  they  need  to  face  the  challenges 
of  society.     This  change  will  only  come  about  if  we  rethink 
the  role  of  our  public  schools  and  improve  the  academic  rigor 
required  of  our  students.    The  Child  Care  and  Education  2000 
Act  is  a  step  in  this  direction,  and  I  hope  the  committee 
will  give  it  serious  consideration. 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Edwards.  May  I  ask  you, 
and  I  believe  I  know  some  of  the  answer  because  you  Imve  dis- 
cussed it  heretofore  with  me,  do  you  know  if  any  local  education 
agency  would  qualify  today  to  receive  funds  under  your  proMsal? 
In  other  words,  do  you  have  any  actual  model  in  mind  m  the  draftr 
ingofyowbiUfbrasuccessMoMrat^^^  ^  .t.  01.1 

»Jr.  Edwabdb.  The  model  school  that  I  described,  the  Cory  School 
in  San  Joee,  is  almost  exactly  what  I  would  envisage  for  Federal 
involvement.  It  already  is  supported  by  desegr^tion  funds.  Tlus 
money  is  a  m^or  reason  that  the  Cory  Public  Elementaiy  School  is 
able  to,  provide  this  kind  of  dll  day,  all  year  round  child  care  and 
education  in  the  public  school.  ^     ^  j  c 

Chairman  Havens.  So  it  is  actually  m  operation  today  and  if 
we  were  to  pass  the  proposal  that  you  advocated,  the  program 
would  be  in  a  position  to  receive  the  funds  under  your  proposal  and 
would  operate  theyear  roxmd. 

Mr.  EiWABDS.  That  is  correct.  .  xx      u  1. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  It  is  based  upon  an  agreement.  It  would  be 
part  of  an  agreement  for  the  receipt  of  the  Federal  money. 

Mr.  EDWAHne.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Petri?       ^  ,    ^  , 

Mr.  PwPKi.  I  want  to  return  the  compliment  and  thank  my  col- 
league from  California  for  his  interest  and  testimony  and  for  his 
Illation  that  has  several  ideas  that  perhaps  the  chairman  did 
not  think  of.  I  think  it  is  a  contribution  in  this  area,  and  I  thank 
you  very  much. 

Mr.  Awards.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Petn. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Kildee? 

Mr.  Kiu>KX.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Your  pn^am  would  pro- 
vide child  care  through  the  public  school  system.  We  do  know  the 
i^ystem  is  already  there  and  m  place.  I  can  understand  some  of  the 
logic  behind  that.  ^        .     ^  xv    ,  .,j  i.u 

However,  what  do  you  foresee  happening  to  the  child  care  that 
now  existo  in  churches,  that  accounts  for  one-third  of  the  child  care 
that  is  available  to  people  today?  What  do  you  foresee  hapnemng  to 
church-sponsored  child  care  given  that  your  bill  only  helps  those 
child  care  programs  existing  in  public  schools? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Mr.  Kildee,  I  am  in  strong  support  of  the  existmg 
child  care  programs,  many  of  which  are  in  the  churches.  I  tuu^ 
that  we  oudit  to  support  them  in  every  possible  way,  but  me  fl- 
oral funds,  which  are  limited  for  a  number  of  reasons,  shouldgo  to 
the  public  schools.  I  might  say  that  my  bill  avoids  the  very  difficult 
church  state  problem  wliich  has  been  such  a  thorn  in  our  side. 

Mr.  KoDKK.  It  may  avoid  it,  but  it  also,  to  my  mind,  do^  not  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  we  have  a  system  out  there  that  is  taking  care 
draMeat  part  of  the  need.  What  would  happen  to  that  child  care 
provided  by  the  churches  if  your  proposal  were  to  be  implemented^ 
Would  th^  financially  be  able  to  provide  and  even  compete  with 
the  child  care  being  provided  through  the  public  school  system? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Well,  we  have  a  public  and  private  school  combi- 
nation in  our  country  that  enriches  our  nation.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  existing  child  care  facilities  throughout  the  country  could  not 
operate  as  they  are  today.  This  is  just  an  addition,  the  pubhc  school 
concept,  to  the  existing  system  which  is  very  good. 
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Mr.  Kmek.  When  we  have  a  serious  social  problem  in  this  coun- 
tey,  we  tiy  to  accommodate  as  much  as  possible  the  various  institu- 
taons  that  have  been  mvolved  in  the  solution  of  that  social  prob- 
lem. A  case  m  pomt  would  be  the  homeless.  We  worked  very  Wd 
and  ladyffceat  difficulties  tiying  to  address  the  problems  of  the 
church  state  issue  m  the  homeless  bill. 

I  reMll  .that  Congressman  Barney  Frank  of  the  state  of  Massa- 
chuaetts;came  forth  with,  I  thought,  a  reasonable  solution  saying 
tins  problem  is  so  enormous  that  we  have,  to  try  to  seek  accom^ 
dation  for  those  mstitutions  that  are  akeady  involved  in  this.  He 
came  forth  with  a  very  reasonable  accommodation  that  involved 
cnurcnes. 

•  They  can  receive  some  financial  assistance  in  addressing  this 
problem.  I  would  think  that  the  problems  surrounding  the  issue  of 
.  child  care  are  also  so  enormous  that  we  should  not  ask  child  care 
to  bear  a  greater  burden  in  this  church  state  situation  than  we  ask 
other  programs  to  bear. 

The  la^uage  which  I  worked  on  last  year  really  fits  into  aU  ex- 
isting statute,  indeed  fite  mto  the  CivU  %hte  Restoration  Act,  all 
the  accommodations  that  we  make  in  that  bill  one  can  find  a  prece- 
dent for  m  other  programs. 

,  I  guess  the  problem  I  have  is  in  asking  child  care  to  bear  a  heav- 
ler  ^burden  other  programs.  Accommodations  are  made  even 
^*he  G^^te  Restoration  Act.  Why  should  child  care  bear  a 

Afr.  Edwabds.  Mr.  Kildee,  I  think  the  principle  is  larger  than 
what  you  describe,  ^e  problem  in  our  country  is  twofold:  child 
care  and  education.  The  countries  that  are  beating  us  in  education 
start  educating  children  at  two  and  three  years  of  age.  Their  sys- 
tems include  child  care  too,  I  refer  to  France  as  onein  particdar 
that  I  have  looked  at. 

.JlJT^n^  ™®  that  the  child  care  which  you  describe  is  merely 
custodial.  The  moment  that  you  get  into  education  plus  chUd  car^ 
then  the  church  and  state  matter  gete  very  sensitive. 
^ilTf^^l-"^*"/*  ^-  t^®  ^S^^^  system  cannot  continue 
I^JSiJti.-'^^-."^  ^5^*^^/*  We  ought  to  encourage  that.  I 
should  think  It  would  add  luster  to  have  another  system^  too,  one 
weU  schools.  It  is  something  that  works  and  works  very 

Mr.  KitDKE.  Again  we  tried,  although  I  will  admit  that  we  had  a 
setback  m  chapter  one,  compensatory  education,  where  we  recoe- 
nized  there  was  a  need  for  compensatory  education  for  kids  who 
were  sociaUv  and  ecpnomicaUy  deprived.  We  had  programs  within 
vote^TOt'SSat  adde  '^^^  Supreme  Court  by,  I  think,  one 

'We  are  still  malting  accommodations.  We  have  a  section  in  the 
bill  now  where  we  aUow  the  public  schools  to  have  a  mobUe  build- 
ing at  the  non-public  school  site  to  provide  some  assistance  because 
you  r«5ognjze  that  there  is  such  a  great  need  for  compensatory 
education  that  we  eagerly  seek  some  type  of  accommodation  for  the 
non-public  school  system. 

I  tliink  that  wb  diould  try  at  least  to  find  some  way  if  possible, 
and  I  thought  I  had  a  way  fast  year,  to  find  some  accommb^tion^ 
because,  after  all,  we  are  serving  kids.  If  we  can  find  a  way  that  is 
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constitutional  and  good  public  policy  too,  we  should  try  to  pursue 
that;  that  we  i^ould  reallv  acknowledge  that  we  have  children  in 
tiiis  country  and  that  children  have  needs. 

Just  as  wa  had  homeless  in  this  country  and  homeless  had  needs, 
let  us  try  .assiduously  to  find  some  way  that  we  can  accommodate 
these  needs  within  the  constitutional  strictures  imposed  upon  us  by 
the  court. 

That  is  what  we  have  been  struggling  with  for  quite  some  time. 
Your  bill  avoids  that  entirelv  by  having  all  the  money  go  into  the 
public^  school  qnstem.  My  bill  was  a  combination  of  agencies,  pri- 
vate and  public,  religious  and  secular. 

When  I  did  that,  Idid  try  to  find  precedent  so  that  we  would  not 
be  creating  any  new  law  on  the  basis  that  I  did  not  want  to  impose, 
as  I  said  before,  a  heavier  burden  on  child  care  than  placed  on 
other  programs. 

Mr.  Edwabds.  Mr.  Kildee,  I  have  immense  respect  for  the  work 
you  have  done  and  for  the  excellent  bill  that  you  have  written.  I 
guess  that  I  am  more  revolutionary  than  you.  I  believe  that  educa- 
tion in  oiur  country  must  take  a  giant  step  and  child  care  is  just  a 
part  of  the  giant  step. 

I  think  we  have  come  to  the  crossroads  in  education  in  this  coun- 
try. We  better  do  something  about  it.  My  bill  would  be  a  modest 
step  in  the  right  direction;  education  and  public  school*based  child 
care  at  the  same  time.  It  is  just  a  difierent  concept. 

Mr.  KmoES.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  because  I  know 
you  come  to  this  with  totallv  sincere  motivation  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  biowledge,  too.  I  really,  genuinely  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  as  we  did  last  year.  We  had  some  great  discussions  last 
year. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Thank  you  vexy  much. 
Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Williams? 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Edwards,  nice  to 
see  you  here  today.  I  think  all  of  us  want  you  to  know  that  we  ap* 
predate  your  thoughtfulness  and  concern  and  leadership  on  this 
important  issue. 

You  are  correct;  America  is  at  a  crossroads,  perhaps  a  threshold 
of  a  new  education  system  for  children  in  their  earliest  years.  The 
import  of  these  days  should  not  be  lost  on  any  Americans,  for  this 
country  is  about  to  establish  a  new  system  of  education  for  infants, 
toddlers,  and  children  up  to  the  age  of  six. 

We  stand  in  the  place  of  the  first  Americans  who  set  up  a  system 
for  children  after  the  age  of  six.  What  would  we  think  now,  looking 
back  at  those  people,  if  they  had  decided  that  that  svstem  was  not 
to  be  pubUc,  but  rather  a  network,  a  quilt  of  public/private  educa- 


That  IS  where  we  stand.  That  is  the  decision  that  we  have  to 
make.  For  Mr.  Edward's  part  as  I  imderstand  it,  Don,  you  come 
down  on  the  side  of  saying  the  public  should  tx>ntinue  to  do  the 
public's  business  when  it  comes  to  education  and  the  young  chil- 
dren should  be  treated  the  same  way  that  they  will  after  reaching 
the  age  of  six. 

That  is,  if  their  parents  want  them  to  attend  a  private  school, 
and  let^s  not  refer  to  this  as  custodial  care  because  we  all  under- 
stand it  is  education— whether  it  is  an  infant,  toddler,  or  someone 
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m  K-5j  It  IS  education.  So,  Mr.  Edwards  would  say  that  if  parents 
want.  If  I  nugKt  put  words  in  your  mouth,  Don,  to  send  their  infant 
or  toddler  or  youi^  child  up  to  the  age  of  six  to  a  private  school,  so 
oe^t.  Let  them  do  it  and  let  them  pay  for  it  as  they  do  now 

However,  if  they  want  to  send  them  to  a  public  school,  K-1 
through  K-5,  then  the  taxpayer  will  pay.  He  also,  as  I  understand 
It  from  reading  his  legislation  and  talking  with  him  on  numerous 
occasions,  beheves  as  some  of  us,  although  a  minority  if  one  counfc- 
c  ^  ^  J  m^thia  committee  last  year,  that  it  is  unconstitutional 
for  the  Federal  government  to  pay  to  have  religious  education  de- 
hvered  to  the  children. 

Edwards,  believing  those  things,  and  that 

this  bill  IS  the  result? 

Mr.  Edwamb.  Ym,  Mr.  Williams,  you  have  it  exactly  right 
except  mv  biU  would  provide  this  care  all  year  round.  The  school 
ye^  would  be  extended  to  240  days  a  year,  which  would  allow  for  a 
^1-day  vacation  plus  weekends  and  holidays. 

Mr.  WniiAJffi.  Why  do  you  prefer  a  year  round  school  system? 
You  ifequire  it  for  children  of  all  ages;  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes. 

Mr.  WnjJAMS.  Why  do  you  prefer  that,  the  240  days? 

Mr.  EtoWARDS.  I  have  talked  to  children  in  my  district,  children 
of  my  adult  constituents.  I  have  many  minorities  in  m^  district.  It 
IS  the  consensus  now  that  this  long  three  months  vacation  is  a 
problem  with  them.  They  tell  me  they  come  back  after  doing  noth- 
mg  or  holdmg  some  kind  of  a  job  off  and  on  during  the  three 
months  vacation,  and  it  takes  them  a  month  9r  two  to  play  cateh- 
up* 

I  sincerely  believe,  Mr.  Williams,  that  we  have  many  millions  of 
children— as  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe  my  testimony  indicates  that 
there  are  over  seven  million  children  in  this  country— who  spend 
an  unportant  part  of  every  day  with  no  adult  supervision  whatso- 
ever, mfluencedonlv  by  peer  pressure,  often  wandering  the  streets 
maybe  with  a  lateh  key  m  their  pocket.  . 

I  think  that  my  parents  would  not  have  allowed  that.  Yours 
would  not  have,  Mr.  Williams.  The  people  who  are  running  this 
country  today  m  high  positions— many  of  whom  went  to  elegant, 
expensive,  private  schools— were  supervised  all  the  way  through 
prep  school,  not  five  days  a  week,  but  seven  days  a  week. 

I  think,  again,  we  have  come  to  the  crossroads  where  we  have  to 
recognize  that  this  n^lect  is  getting  us  into  terrible  trouble.  It  is 
gettmg  us  mto  trouble  with  drugs,  with  crime  and  with  many  other 
Mnous  problems.  If  vou  read  the  Washington  Post  Outlook  section 
bunday,  you  saw  a  shocking  article  about  racism  in  public  and  pri- 
vate high  schools  m  northern  Virginia. 

What  do^  that  mean?  It  means  that  their  education  and  their 
families  and  their  churches- somebody  is  failing  them.  Certainly, 
tolerance  also  has  to  be  a  part  of  education.  Children  must  leam 
that  we  are  a  diverse  society  and  we  have  to  get  along,  otherwise 
we  are  going  to  fail. 

Mr.  WILLIAB4S.  Again,  Mr.  Edwards,  we  appreciate  the  introduc- 
tion of  your  legislation  because  it  does  divide  the  dialogue  m  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  clearer  now.  It  does  give  ub  a  genuine  option  to 
the  l^rwlawon  which  was  before  us  last  year. 


Having  provided  that  option^  you  have  indeed  joined  the  dialogue 
and  provided  a  great  opportunity  for  this  conmuttee  and  for  the 
American  people  to  b^;in  a  serious  discussion  about  public  versus 
private  early  childhood  education.  We  thank  you  for  that  conunit- 
ment. 

Mr.  Edfabds.  Thank  you^  Mr.  Williams. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Edwards,  muy  the  chair  ask  you  wheth- 
er'or  not  under  any  circumstance  you  would  agree  that  a  religious- 
ly oriented  institution  could  operate  a'^child  care  program  provided 
the  constitutional  objections  could  be'removed,  let  us  say,  physical- 
ly and  oti^erwise  so  that  it  would  be  strictly  devoid  of  any  sem- 
blance of  religion;  in  other  words,  almost  using  merely  the  physical 
facdlities  but  divorcing  it  completely  from  any  religious  teaching? 

Under  that  circimistance,  can  you  conceive  of  an  instance  in 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  modify  yoiu-  bill  in  order  to  allow 
some  of  the  presently  operated  child  care  centers  to  continue  to  op- 
erate while  receiving  Federal  funds? 

'  Mr.  Edwards.  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  it  is  possible.  It  would  be 
immensely  difficult  to  craft  such  regulations.  I  think  we  have  to  re- 
member, with  all  the  respect  that  we  have  in  the  world,  religious 
schools  are  an  adjunct  of  a  religious  o^anization  whose  purpose  in 
providing  the  education  is  to  increase  involvement  and  to  teach  re- 
ngion. 

So,  it  really  is  a  difficult  problem,  Mr.  Chairman.  Without  look- 
ing at  the  r^:ulations,  without  looking  at  the  laws  that  would  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  principle,  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  it. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  Any  further  questions?  [No  re- 
sponse.] 

If  not,  Don,  we  certainly  appreciate  your  appearance  before  us. 
Mr.  ibwARDS.  Thanks  for  your  couxtesy  and  thanks,  Dale  and 
Pat 

/Chairman  Hav^tkins.  The  next  two  witnesses  will  appear  as  a 
panel.  They  will  be  Mr.  Gordon  Ambach,  Chief  State  School  Offi- 
cers;, and  Ms.  Lauren  Chom,  Flint  Community  Schools  Child  Care 
Centers.  I  believe  the  latter  witness,  Mr.  Kildee,  is  from  your  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Yes,  I  am  pleased  that  Ms.  Lauren  Chom  is  here  this 
morning.  She  certainly  has  a  good  deal  of  expertise  and  has  been 
very  helpful  to  me  in  understanding  the  need  for  child  care.  She 
has  been  very  deeply  involved  in  it.  We  welcome  her  this  morning. 

Clubman  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  Dale.  Let  us  hear  from  Mr. 
Ambach,  the  first  witness  slated.  Again,  Gordon,  we  appreciate 
your  appearance  before  the  committee.  It  i^  not  the  first  time,  but 
you  have  been  very  helpful  and  we  certainly  appreciate  it  and  look 
forward  to  yoiu-  testimony. 

STATEMENTS  OF  GORDON  AMBACH,  CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFI- 
CERS; LAUREN  CHOM,  FLINT  COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS  CHILD 
CARE  CENTERS. 

Mr.  Ambach.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Kildee 
and  Congressman  Williams,  members  of  the  staff.  I  am  honored  to 
have  this  opportimity  to  testify  on  proposed  l^islation  on  child 
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^  development  and  education  with  a  particular  focus,  for  me,  on 

With  your  permission,  }Ar.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  my 
statement  plared  m  the  record.  Rather  than  reading  from  it  com- 
Pietelj^,  I  would  rather  summarize  the  nugor  points. 

Uiamnan  Hawkins.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Am^ot.  Particularly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  addressing 
the  issue  ofthe  structure  of  the  bill,  and  I  hope  addressing  cert^ 
ot  the  questions  m  Mticipation  of  what  was  just  exchanged  be- 
tween Congressman  Edwards  and  Congiessman  Kildee  and  WU- 
h^,  the  ve^r  pivotal  issues  that  have  to  be  dealt  with  with  re- 
spect to  enacting  new  legislation  that  will  veiy  effectively  realize 
the  investment  this  nation  should  be  making  in  early  childhood 
education  and  care.  ""»~vi 

I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  all  the  state  superintendents  and 
commissioners  of  education  whom  I  represent  in  the  council.  I 
might  note  I  am  speaking  from  a  personal  experience  of  20  years  in 
New  York  State  m  leadership  in  that  state  education  depirtmant 
where  one  of  my  m^or  focuses  was  on  early  childhood  educa';ion, 
having  written  the  region's  position  statement  on  this  subject  in 
1967,  which  cdled  for  universal  pre-kindergarten  in  the  State  of 
New  York  by  the  year  1968  and  '69,  something  which  unfortunate- 
ly has  not  yet  been  realized. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  from  a  veiy,  veiy  strong  commitment  to  the 
need  for  mcreasing  our  mvestment  in  this  area.  I  want  especially 
to  commend  Chairman  Hawkins  and  the  co-sponsors  of  H.^  3  for 
advancing  this  comprehensive  bill  which  presents  the  major  compo- 
nents of  Federal  support  for  education  and  care  as  compliment^ 
and  not  as  competing  parts. 

The  bill  offers  a  m^'or  advance  toward  establishing  overall  Fed- 
CTal  policy  for  education  and  for  children.  As  the  Chairman  has 
stated  reputedly,  it  is  your  expectation  that  there  will  be  refine- 
ments on  the  sepmate  components  of  this  bill,  but  I  would  recom- 
mend specially  that  you  maintain  the  framework  of  the  bill  and 
fitot^action  is  taken  simultaneously  on  all  of  the  complimentary 

I  have  provided  you  with  a  copy  of  our  council's  brochure  which 
states  our  commitment  to  early  childhood  education  and  family 
education,  especially  noting  the  importance  of  linking  education 
and  care  and  especially  notmg  the  importance  of  focusing  public 
resources  pnmanly  on  those  children  and  families  which  are  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. 

T^ere  have  been  eloquent  statements  this  morning  about  the 
need  for  the  mvestment.  I  do  not  need  to  repeat  those  here.  We 
know  that  those  who  have  been  able  to  afford  early  childhood  edu- 
cation and  care  m  this  country  have  been  doing  so  for  years  and 
years  and  years.  o  j     o  ««« 

The  problem  is  that  we  have  a  very  uneven  start.  Those  who  are 
less  affluent  or  are  Mor  simply  have  not  had  the  opportunity  for 
either  early  childhood  education  or  care.  It  is  a  void  tliat  we  must 
repair.  I  thmk  your  efforts  are  in  that  direction. 

Now,  there  are  really  five  major  objectives  which  must  be  met  in 
a  signific^t  piece  of  legislation.  I  summarize  these  starting  on 
page  3  of  the  testunony. 
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The  first  one  is  that  any  bill  should  increase  access  to  early 
duldhood  education  and  care  and  this  one  certainly  does  it.  There 
are  ^some  ,who  worry  that  the  price  tag  is  too  much,  but  I  would 
suggest.that  the  challenge  is  so  great  and  so  well  documented  that 
this  is  hardly  too  mudi.  It  is  not  enough,  but  it  is  a  very  strong 
authorization  to  start. 

The  second  objective  must  be  to  concentrate  public  funds  on  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  children  and  families  and  yet  prevent  the 
isolation  of  children  in  programs  by  income  levels,  at  least  to  the 
eictent  possible. 

I  would  note  particularly  that,  of  course.  Chapter  1,  or  Title  I 
here,  which  focuses  on  Head  Start  is  directed  toward  children  of 
poverty  and  then  has  a  special  provision  for  sliding-scale  fees  up  to 
family  incomes  of  $27,450. 

Title  n  has  similar  provisions,  if  you  will.  I  am  generalizing,  but 
the  point  is  that  the  focus  is  primmly  on  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged. There  is  a  range. 

In  some  there  is  a  targeting  of  public  funds  on  low  income  chil- 
dren, but  there  is  an  opportunity  for  some  range  of  participation.  I 
would  point  out  tlmt  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  Title  II 
and  lii^dng  care  and  education  in  the  public  schools  is  to  enable 
that  there  can  even  be  a  broader  distribution  of  participation  by 
income  if  it  is  possible  to  provide  a  nxixing  of  the  funding  of  chil- 
dren under  the  H.R.  3  provisions  with  other  public  school  funded 

Programs  which  are  increasing  in  numbers  and  which  would  there- 
y  provide  that  we  reduce  the  potential  of  income  isolation  for 
those  children. 

The  third  central  point  is  that  the  legislation  must  promote  con- 
nections among  education  and  child  care  and  other  services.  The 
very  connection  of  Titles  I,  n,  and  HI,  of  course,  indicates  that  in- 
tention, the  special  provisions  that  are  m  Title  I,  which  have  to  do 
with  extending  programs  for  Head  Start  so  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
fiill  working  day  and  before  and  after  school  care.  In  Title  n  are 
the  explicit  ways  in  wluch  this  connection  between  education  and 
C€ire  is  accomplished. 

Our  council  is  concerned  that  the  provisions  of  child  care  avail- 
able for  children  to  age  14  as  in  the  ABC  bill  be  authorized.  We 
very  strongly  supported  that.  This  may  best  be  done  through  incor- 
poration of  aspects  of  ABC  in  Titles  I  and  n  or  by  revision  of  Title 

m. 

The  point  is  that  gaps  must  not  be  left  because  of  age  splits  on 
these  different  titles.  I  would  be  fJessed  to  refer  tc  this  later  if  you 
have  questions  about  it. 

The  fourth  m^or  objective  has  to  do  with  encoui  aging  and  sup- 
porting multiple  providers  of  early  childhood  education  and  care 
programs.  I  point  out  in  the  testimony  that,  in  fact,  in  this  nation 
the  earlier  developments  in  this  area  have  essentially  been  in  pri« 
vate  or  under  private  auspices. 

It  is  of  fairly  recent  time  that  the  pubUc  schools  have,  in  fact, 
been  providing  for  pre-kindergarten  or  early  childhood  programs, 
but  they  are  developing  very  rapidly.  Head  Start,  of  course,  does 
have  20  percent  of  its  youngsters  in  the  public  schools.  Eighty  per- 
cent are  either  in  private  auspices  or  in  other  public  providers. 
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It  is  our  position  that  there  are  and  should  continue  to  be  multi- 
ple providers  of  early  childhood  education  programs.  The  altema- 
tiv^  pro^de  healthy  competition  at  this  level  of  education  and  a 
variety  of  approaches  from  which  families  may  select.  I  might 
pomt  out  that  our  council  has  debated  this  issue  substantiaUybe- 
cause  it  is  an  absolutely  pivotal  issue. 

H.R.  S.addresses  the  objective  in  a  particularly  effective  way,  we 
beheve.  First  it  extends  Head  Start  in  Title  I  through  1994.  An  an- 
propnation  for  H.R.  3  would  not  trigger  until  after  the  fiscal  1990 
appropriation  exceedc  the  fiscal  1989  appropriations  in  terms  of 
service,  provided. 

Those  two  factors  and  putting  Head  Start  in  this  bill  make  a 
strong  statement  to  the  effect  that  Head  Start  is  not  only  here  to 
stay  but  it  oi^ht  to  be  expanded  and  that  no  other  funding  for  this 
purpose  should  occur  until  at  least  tl  >  levels  of  cur^nt  s^  -vice  in 
Head  Start  are  maintained. 

Title  1  is  primarily  directed  toward  other  than  public  school  pro- 
viders, but  it  IS  not  exclusive.  As  we  see  it,  including  both  Titles  I 
and  n  m  HR.  3  enables  a  focus  on  provision  of  service  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  non-public  school  sector  through  that  title  while 
the  pnncipal  focus  on  expanding  services  in  the  public  schools 
occurs  m  Title  U.  A  simultaneous  expansion  of  service  in  both  of 
these  sectors,  if  you  will,  is  extremely  important 

The  fourth  objective,  to  use  Federal  funds  to  stimulate  funding 
parta^hips  with  local,  state  and  Federal  sources.  Federal  support 
for  H.R.  3  IS  both  an  important  commitment  of  Federal  funding  for 
a  national  pnonty  and  also  helps  to  set  the  direction  for  commit 
ment  of  state  and  local  resources  to  early  childliood  programs,  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  Title  H.  B^.^ 

The  incorporation  of  new  funding  for  early  childhood  and  care 
programs  m  the  pubUc  schools  will,  without  any  doubt,  atimulete 
an  increase  in  local  and  state  financing  for  this  area.  There  is  no 
exphcit  match  requirement  here,  but  it  is  my  judgment  that  what 
will  happen  m  the  schools  and  in  the  state  education  funding 
streams  is  that  the  uses  of  state  aid  to  schools  and  local  tax  levy 
fundmg  for  ^ucation  will,  in  fact,  be  further  directed  and  ad- 
vanced toward  the  early  childhood  years  and,  in  addition,  for  the 
linking  care  c  ^pport. 

So,  ^ou  have  an  objective  of  increasing  the  leverage  of  local  and 
state  runding.  I  believe  it  is  here  in  H.R.  3. 

The  fifth  objective  is  to  assure  effective  government  administra- 
tion of  early  childhood  education  and  care  programs  with  maxi- 
mum  funding  directed  to  projects  rather  than  administration. 

I  beheve  that  the  use  of  Titles  I  and  H  with  the  admmistrative 
structure  already  m  place  for  the  Head  Start  program  and  the  ad- 
ministrative structure  of  the  educational  system,  provides  that 
with  a  minimum  of  administrative  expenditure  you  can  get  a  maxi- 
mum of  direction  of  funds  to  projects. 

There  is  no  need  for  creating  new  administrative  machinery  here 
at  the  local  or  at  the  state  level.  One  can  accomplish  the  objectives 
essjMitially  by  workmg  through  the  structure  that  we  have. 

The  sixth  is  to  assure  strong  parent  and  family  participation  in 
provision  of  services.  I  point  out  that  Title  I  has  long  had  in  Head 
Start  these  kinds  of  provisions.  They  are,  of  course,  in  Title  HI. 
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I  would  urge  your  consideration  of  looking  at  Title  11  with  the 
intention  of  more  explicit  strengthening  of  the  parent  participation 
provisions.  I  think  they  are  implicit,  but  they  need  to  be  strength- 
ened explicitly. 

^The  last  comment  has  to  do  with  the  Title  HI  program  and  the 
very  direct  connections  of  child  care  and  of  the  education  pro- 
grams. As  I  said  before,  our  council  has  very  strongly  supported 
the  ABC  bill.  We  supported  it  through  the  deliberations  of  this 
committee  and  we  continue  to  support  it  because  there  is  such  a 
desperate  need  for  an  increase  in  fUll  day  and  year  roimd  care  not 
only  for  preschool  children  but  for  children  who  are  in  the  later 
grades  in  school. 

Title  in  provides  services  only  for  children  under  three  years  of 
age.  We  support  the  provisions  there  as  far  as  they  go.  The  sum  of 
child  care  ^provisions  in  Titles  I  and  n  together  with  Title  m  does 
not  add  to  ABC.  I  am  not  saying  that  just  in  dollar  terms;  I  am 
saying  that  yrjtii  respect  to  the  authorization  provisions. 

We  are  condemed  about  potential  voids  i^  services  of  child  care 
for  children  age  9  to  14. 1  do  not  think  they  are  intentional.  I  think 
they  can  be  repaired  by  way  of  certain  adyustments  that  may  be 
made,  perlmps  made  by  adUusting  Title  I  and  Title  n  and  indeed 
also  adjusting  Title  DI  too  to  make  certain  that  the  objective  is 
met 

There^'^re,  I  would  conclude,  Mr.  CJhairman  and  members  of  the 
commi*  a,  by  way  of  repeating  what  I  said  about  H.R.  3.  It  chal- 
lenges and  indeed  it  forces  us  to  addr^  the  next  stages  of  Federal 
fiurtion  for  child  development  care  in  a  comprehensive  way. 

I  would  urge  that  c^ve  all  you  continue  to  keep  it  a  comprehen- 
sive proposal  and  find  simultaneous  action  on  the  new  develop- 
ments in  both  early  childhood  education  and  in  child  care. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  the  privil^e  to  be  here.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  respond  to  your  questions. 

[The  prepaiBd  statement  of  Crordon  Ambach  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Commie tee: 

I  as  honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  proposed 
legislation  on  child  care,  development,  and  education,  with  a  focus 
on  H.R.  3.    I  speak  on  behalf  of  all  the  state  superintendents  and 
commissioners  of  education  across  the  nation  in  commending  Chairman 
Hawkins  and  members  of  che  Committee  who  are  leading  the  way  toward  a 
major  and  imperative  federal  investment  in  the  care  and  education  of 
our  children. 

I  coomend  particularly  Chairman  Hawkins  and  the  cosponsors  of 
H.R.  3  for  advancing  this  comprehensive  bill  which  presents  the  major 
components  of  federal  support  for  education  and  care  as  complementary 
rather  than  competing.    The  bill  offers  a  major  advance  toward 
establishing  overall  federal  policy  for  children.    As  the  Chain.^n 
stated  on  January  3,  1989,  there  is  an  expectation  for  revision  and 
improvement  of  the  separate  Titles  of  the  bill.    We  will  recommend 
some,  particularly  with  relation  to  the  ABC  Bill  which  we  support.  I 
urge  you,  however,  to  maintain  the  comprehensive  framework  of  H.R.  3 
and  to  assure  simultaneous  action  on  the  complementary  parts. 

During  the  past  year  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
has  placed  highest  priority  on  promotion  of  and  support  for  early 
childhood  and  family  education.    In  November  19S8,  our  Council 
unanimously  approved  tha  attached  policy  statement  %rhich  calls  for 
actions  at  local,  state,  and  federal  levels.    The  statement  atresses 
the  necessity  of  connecting  early  childl^ood  education  with  child  care 
and  with  other  services  to  the  child  and  family.    Our  statement  calls 
for  a  major  public  commitment  to  fund  early  childhood  education  with 
highest  priority  for  those  who  are  economically  disadvantaged. 
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The  council 'a  coimitment  to  this  policy  la  based  upon  research 
findings  and  extensive  experiences    ith  local,  state,  and  federally 
supported  programs  which  provide  abundant  exanrples  of  proven 
practices. 

For  decades  families  with  the  mtans  to  afford  education  and  care 
of  young  children  have  been  doing  so.    Unfortunately,  poor  families 
have  not  been  able  to  provide  such  services;,  and  yet,  their  children 
are  in  great  need  of  this  stimulating  and  supportive  environment  for 
the  earliest  stages  of  learning. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  lengthy  and,  in  many  ways, 
commendable  record  of  initiatives  in  early  childhood  services.  For 
example,  projects  promoting  learning  «re  well  established  through 
Head  Start  and  the  acts  of  education  of  handicapped  children.    A  most 
recent  initiative,  enacted  as  part  of  thz  Hawkins-Stafford  Act  of 
1988.  ia  Even  Start,  which  provides  education  of  two 
generations --parent  and  child- -simultaneoualy.    The  Federal 
Government  has  taken  initiatives  in  early  childhood  health,  child 
care,  and  social  sarvice  programs. 

Still,  there  ia  an  extraordinary  void  of  comprehensive  service  to 
nsny  children  and  families  in  need.    The  challenge  is  to  enact  fre^ 
and  Btajor  steps  which  build  on  axistent  efforts;  promote  partnerships 
among  levels  of  government;  and,  oost  effectively  direct  limited 
public  resources  to  ,:he  aost  promising  avenues  for  expanding  access 
for  those  children  and  families  choosing  to  take  it. 
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H.R.  3  advances  a  comprehensive  Approach  to  the  national 
Imperative  for  early  childhood  education  and  care.    The  bill  should 
be  judged  In  Its  entirety  as  related  to  the  following  objectives  for 


federal  actions: 

1.  To  Increase  nccesa  to  early  childhood  education  and  care.  The 
bill  clearly  provides  such  an  Increaae  with  an  aggregate 
authorization  of  $2,5  billion  In  the  first  year  on  top  of  a  continued 
level  of  funding  for  Head  Start  at  FY  1989  service  levels, 

2.  To  concentrate .public  funds  on  economically  disadvantaged 
children  and  families  and  yet  prevent  the  Isolation  of  children  In 
programs  by  Income  levels.    Expansion  of  services  under  Head  Start 
clearly  directs  public  funding  toward  children  of  families  at  povercy 
levels.    Additional  provisions  of  Title  I  expand  services  to  families 
with  Incomes  below  the  Lower  Living  Standard  Income  Level  (LLSIL)  and 
the  provision  for  slldlng-scale  fees  to  expand  opportunities  to 
families  with  Income  up  to  $27,450, 

Tltla  II  focuses  the  school -based  education  programs  on  children 
In  families  with  Income  under  the  LLSIL.    Through  the  use  of  a 
slldlng-fee  schedule,  children  In  families  of  Incomes  up  to  $27,450 
could  participate.    Both  Titles  concentrate  funds  on  low  Income 
families  but  provide  for  participation  of  a  range  of  families  by 
Income  levels,  thereby  reducing  the  potential  for  poverty- level 
Income  segregation.    Both  Titles  I  and  II  should  provide  that 
additional  funding  from  local  and  state  public  sources  or  from  family 
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or  prlvac.  ,u,plc..  could  be  used  In  conjunction  «lch  funds  under 
Titles  I  and  II  to  expand  the  range  of  fanlly  income  level,  for 
participant,  1„  any  project.    Through  .  variety  of  funding  source,, 
public  and  private,  for  different  children,  lnco«e  Isolation  can  be 
overcoae. 

In  au..  H.R.  3  targets  public  funds  on  low  Income  children  and 
off.r.  significant  provlaion,  for  a  mix  of  income  level,  up  to 
527,450.    We  corn-end  thl,  emphaal,  and  urge  that  the  bill  authorizes 
fl.xtbtl.ty  for  additional  opportunity  for  Integration  of  children 
and  fa«lll..  of  different  Income,  u,lng  ,ource,  other  than  thoae 
under  H.R.'  3.. 

To  promote  connection.  ...n^  -ducatlon.  rhHH  care.  ,nd  orh.r 
SSrvicM.    The  Intention  to  connect  early  childhood  education  and 
child  care  aervlc«  1,  explicit  In  Joining  the  three  Titles  of  H.R.  3 
tn  on.  act.     Provtalons  la  both  Titles  I  and  II  add  to  the 
recognition  that  expansion  of  the  number,  of  children  In  Head  start 
and  school-baaed  program,  which  tend  to  be  half-day  In  duration  must 
be  acconpanted  by  -full  working  day-  and  -throughout  the  year- 
..rvlce.  (Title  I)  and  "before  and  after  school  care"  (Title  II). 
The,,  are  needed  to  aaaure  young  children  have  an  appropriate 
.nvlronment-healthy.  safe,  and  developmental- -  to  accommodate  the 
eaploynent  obligation,  of  parents. 

Our  Council  l.  concerned  that  the  provision,  of  child  care 
•vallabl.  for  children  to  age  U,  .,  i„  ,h<.  ABC  Bill,  be  authorized. 
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This  Day  bast  be  done  through  incorporation  within  Titles  I  and  II  of 
H.R.  3  or  by  revision  of  Title  III'    Gaps  must  not  be  left,  however, 
and  that  is  the  reason  for  aaintaining  H,R,  3  as  the  comprehensive 
framework  to  incorporate  both  the  care  and  education  provisions. 

U.    To  encourage  and  support  multiple  providers  of  early  childhood 
education  and  cars  programs.    Nursery  schools  and  other 
prekindergarten  and  early  childhood  education  programs  In  the  United 
States  have  developed  primarily  under  private  auapicAS.  Participation 
has  been  voluntary  with  public  compulsory  educctlcn  laws  starting  no 
earlier  than  age  5  in  any  of  the  states.    Head  It&vt  progroias  have 
been  established  in  a  variety  of  locations- •coipjsun^'y  ^j^i^ttd 
organizations,  private  facilities,  both  sectarian  and  nonsectarian, 
and  in  public  schools.    Approximately  20  percent  of  tihe  enrollments 
for  Head  Start  are  in  public  schools.    During  the  past  two  decades, 
State*  and  locally- funded  pre-K  programs  in  schools.,  especially  for 
four • year > olds,  have  been  increasing.    There  are  and  should  continue 
to  be  multiple  providers  of  early  childhood  eduction  programs.  The 
alternatives  provide  healthy  competition  at  this  level  of  education 
and  a  variety  of  approaches  from  which  families  taay  select. 

H.R.  3  addresses  this  objective  in  a  particularly  effective  way. 
Title  I  extends  Head  Start  through  1994.    Appropriations  for  H.R.  3 
occur  only  after  the  appropriation  for  Head  Start  in  FY  1990  exceeds 
that  for  FY  1989  service  levels.    Title  I  expands  Head  Start 
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raiourcaa  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  large  gap  exists  between 
the  nuaber  of  eligible  youngsters  and  those  served. 

Title  I  provide*  the  primary  but  not  exclusive  oeans  to  expand 
services  In  the  private  sector  and  In  public  facilities  other  than 
schools.    Title  II  provides  the  primary  aeans  for  expansion  of  early 
childhood  education  programs  in  public  schools  but  also  expands 
service  In  the  private  schools  and  authorizes  contracts  with  other 
public  providers,    ih.s  Title  would  be  administered  through  state 
education  agencies  and  local  school  districts  through  long-standlng 
patterns  that  enable  federal  funds  to  be  joined  with  local  and  atate 
funds. 

The  Inclusion  of  Titles  I  and  U  In  H.R.  3  provides  simultaneous 
expansion  of  service  under  both  private  and  public  auspices  through 
established  governance  structures  and  authority.    H.R.  3  provides  a 
flexibility  so  that  neither  Title  Is  Halted  to  private  or  public 
providers  nor  limited  to  school  or  non-school  providers.    And,  It 
requires  new  procedures  for  local  and  state  coordination  of  services 
aaong  tha  v^arlous  providers. 

^-    To  u<g  federal  funds  to  stimulate  funding  o^rrnershlps  with 
local,  gtate.  and  federal  sources.    Federal  suppoit  under  H.R.  3  for 
ly  childhood  education  and  development  provides  both  an  Important 
iltaent  of  federal  funding  for  a  national  priority  and  also  helps 
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^'  to  s«t  th«  direction  for  coBSBltment  of  local  and  scace  resources  Co 

early  childhood  programs.    Federal  funds  cannot  provide  these 
^,  services  alone.    A  major  objective  must  be  to  connect  federal  funding 

4  .  with  state  and  local  resources  and  to  assure  that  the  specifications 

^  for  using  federal  funds  stimulate  local  and  state  commitment. 

{ ' 

X  Ths  proposed  Title  II  will  stimulate  local  and  state  public 

>  expenditure  for  early  childhood  programs.    Although  there  Is  no 

{  explicit  natch  requirement  In  Title  II,  states  and  local  school 

dlatrlcta  will  expand  coamltments  of  funds  to  be  joined  with  Title  II 
support  In  offering  comprehensive  pre-K  programs  toward  the  objective 
of  having  universal  opportunity  for  four-  and,  perhaps, 
three - year > olds.    Federal  funolng  for  Title  II  will  probably  not 
accommodate  all  eligible  children  at  poverty  levels  or  with  Incomes 
up  to  the  tLSIL.    Title  II  will  stimulate  local  and  state  funding 
through  school  aid  formulas  and  targeted  education 
appropriations- -the  most  likely  revenue  sources  for  expansion  of 

> 

early  childhood  education. 

5.    To  assure  effective  government  administration  of  early  childhood 
education  ai\d  care  programs  with  maximum  funding  directed  to  projects 
rather  than  administration.    The  expanded  use  of  Head  Start  with  Its 
established  structure  and  the  expanded  use  of  the  state  and  local 
education  system,  as  provided  In  Title  II,  enables  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  administrative  arrangement  for  Increasing  the  numbers 
of  participating  children  and  development  of  combined  education  and 
care  services  at  the  local  level.    This  will  enable  a  maximum  of 
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federal  funding  to  be  used  for  direct  service  rather  than 
adalnlstratlon.    New  state  and  local  administrative  machinery  Is  not 
necessary.    The  statute  establishes  requirements  for  coordination  and 
advice  among  local  and  state  service  agencles-.educatlon.  social 
services,  and  child  care,    mis  Is  done  without  need  for  new  local 
councils,  governing  boards,  or  other  administrative  organizations. 

One  major  co..:em  for  effectiveness  of  operations  Is  In  the  close 
Integration  of  early  childhood  education  programs  with  the 
kindergarten  and  early  elementary  grades.    These  connections  are 
highlighted  in  provisions , of  Title  II. 

To  assure  strong  parent  and  family  participation  in  provision  of 
services.    Title  I  prcvl4«c  the  ^aac  at.cng  H«.tIcipation  of  parents 
as  In  the  current  Head  Start  program,    under  Title  11  there  Is 
implication  for  parent  and  family  participation  In  providing  services 
because  of  the  relationship  with  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.    tfe  recommend,  however,  that  Title  II  be 
amended  to  Include  gpeclflc  requirements  for  patent  participation. 

This  presenUtion  of  objectives  snd  comments  on  H.R.  3  with 
respect  to  these  objectives  have  focused  on  Titles  I  and  11  and  the 
early  childhood  education  or  development  aspects  of  H.R.  3.    A  final 
comment  is  needed  about  the  Importance  of  relating  proposed  child 
care  provision*,  the  provisions  of  Title  III.  and  Titles  I  and  II. 


Council  lupports  strongly  a  Better  Child  Care,  the  ABC  Bill. 
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Wa  supported  Ic  last  year  through  the  deliberations  of  this  Conunlttee 
and  we  continue  to  support  It  because  there  oust  be  Increased 
capacity  for  full-day  and  year-round  care,  not  only  for  preschool 
children,  but  for  children  who  are  In  the  later  grades  of  school. 
Title  III  provides  services  only  for  children  under  three  years  of 
age.    We  support  the  provisions  of  Title  III  as  far  as  they  go. 
However,  the  sua  of  child  care  provisions  In  Titles  I  and  II  together 
with  Title  III  does  not  add  to  ABC.    We  are  concerned  about  potential 
voids  In  services  of  child  care  for  children  age  3  to  U.    We  believe 
your  Intention  Is  to  assure  the  voids  do  not  occur.    We  will  be 
pleased  to  assist  In  rewriting  the  parts  of  H.R.  3  so  there  are  not 
voids.    We  believe  that  approach  Is  consistent  with  Chairman  Hawkins' 
opening  comment  on  January  3.  1989.  Introducing  H.R.  3.  as  he  made 
explicit  reference  tc  t\,^  dcvelops«r.t  cf  the  .*3C  SUl  and  the 
leadership  of  Subcooalttee  Chair  Klldee. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat  our  Lost  Important  point:    Please  keep 
H.R.  3  a  comprehensive  bill  with  three  Titles  and  the  added  section 
for  Private  Sector  Initiatives  In  'Mid  Care.    H.R.  3  challenges  and, 
Indaed,  forces  all  of  us  to  address  the  next  stages  of  federal  action 
for  child  development  and  care  In  a  comprehensive  way,  a  way  that 
will  provide  better  policy  for  children.    This  Is  Imperative  for  our 
nation.    We  coomend  your  leadership  and  vision  In  striving  for  It. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chalroan  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  for  the 
privilege  of  addressing  you.    I  am  pleased  to  respond  Co  any 
questions. 
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Hm  CouiKil  of  Chkf  Stete  Sdwol  OTSco*  (CCS60)  tt«  ution. 
wVJ«  non-profit  orR«ni2it*on  of  the  57  public  ofBdib  who  head 
dcpvtzncrb  of  puMic  educttikm  in  every  tute,  the  Distrkt  of  0>. 
lumWt,  th«  D<p«rtxnent  of  D«feri«  Dqxndtnl  Schools,  and 
flv««xerMt«t«juii«(Uctiora.  CCS^  seeks  lb  manbm' oonMn- 
tw  on  eMpreduettlon  bwie*  «x*d  expreisei  their  view*  to  d vie 
«ndpro(«ilonalorsan^z«tto(ta,  lo  f«J«r«l  ager^lGs.  to  Congress, 
•nd  to  the  public  Throut^  Us  »tn>ctur«  of  Rinding  *nd  *pedal 
cocnmlttee:;  the  Cotavdl  r«9po»ub  to  J  broad  range  of  ooocenw 
about  education  and  provide*  icftdcrthip  on  mijot  education  It- 


BccatiM  the  Coundl  repretents  the  chief  «ducition  admlnistrAtor, 
it  has  acctas  to  the  educational  ami  governmental  cstiUbhinenI  in 
each  >Utc  and  to  the  national  induence  that  acoocnpanies  thb 
unique  position  (XSSOfoemf  coalition*  with  many  other  educi- 
tioG  orga2\l2adon$  and  is  aUe  to  provide  leadership  for  a  variety 
of  policy  concern*  that  affect  elementary  arid  socoodary  educa- 
tion. Thus»  CCSSO  mcinben  are  able  to  act  cooperatively  co  mat- 
ten  vital  to  the  education  or  /jnerfca'*  JTowg  people. 

Tha  CCSSO  Resource  Center  on  Educational  Equity  provides  aerv- 
iots  designed  to  achieve  eqttity  in  education  tor  minorities, 
woonen  and  girls,  and  for  dlsaUed.  limited  Eng^  proficient,  and 
low-incooft*  student*.  The  Center  is  respon».ble  for  managing  and 
staffing  a  variety  of  CCSSO  leadership  witiatives  lo  provide  bettff 
educational  services  to  children  and  youth  a|  risk  to  school  suc- 
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Early  Childhood 
&. Family  Education 

Call  for  Action 

Our  concern  ts  tor  young  children  and  what  society  must 
do  to  assist  them  m  developing  tt.eir  infinite  capactics 
Our  focus  is  on  the  pvtncnhip  of  £amily.  health  and  other 
care  gtvers.  and  educators  who  need  to  help  esch  chtld  de- 
velop those  capacftie*.  Oiu  challenge  is  to  assure  the  part* 
nership  is  m  place  and  prepared  to  nunurecach  ch'Jd  from 
iheeariiest  moments  of  life. 

This  statement  of  our  commitment  as  educators  addresses 
our  coUeagiies  who  teach,  policymakers  in  tocahiics.  states, 
and  the  nation,  I  hose  who  provide  education  and  other  car- 
ing services;  and  leaders  o  f  community,  business,  and  la* 
bor.  It  IS  a  call  to  come  together  at  a  time  of  profoundly 
changed  and  changing  family  and  sooctal  patterns  to  cre- 
ate new  ways  of  supporting  families  and  assunng  that  each 
child's  earliest  year?  provide  the  foundation  for  a  creative 
life 

The  Imperative 

There  is  no  more  essential  or  more  sensitive  challenge  be- 
fore us  than  to  create  i^cw  partncrsh  yi  and  shared  rcspon* 
sibililics  for  the  development  of  young  children  No  par- 
tiapani  can  be  successful  alone m  this  task,  but  each  has 
obligations  and  opportunities.  However,  this  statement  fo- 
cuses on  the  responsibilides  of  educators,  begmning  wit  h 
the  need  to  htip  the  puUic  under     1  why  early  child- 
hood and  family  edxicaiion  shoui^i  oe  strergthenod 

FamilKS  a.'e  ths  first  and  most  continuous  teachers  In  ihc 
past,  children  entered  the  formal  education  system  when  it 
was  believed  they  were  ready  to  kiave  the  constant  care  of 
parents  and  were  prepared  for  an  expanded  learning  envt* 
ronmcnt.  Dunng  thechikl's  earliest  years,  the  parents'  role 
and  the  attention  of  schools  existed  independent  of  each 
other. 

'iTie  world  of  chikJrcn  has  changed  in  many  ways  The 
lime  avaibble  to  families  for  nurturing  their  children  has 
diminished  dramatically  Economic  pressures  on  families 
cause  young  children  to  be  placed  in  other  care  giving  envi- 
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ronnwnts  much  earlier.  Further,  much  more  u  now  known 
«»«  pattern*  »nd  period*  of  earty  teaming  and  what 
«n«il*«att  aiKl  direction  are  moat  appropriate. 

The  dichotomy  between  nurturing  and  education  has  been 
Wiin«l  beyond  distinction  both  because  of  the  unproce- 
dented  Mdetal  changes  affecting  the  vefy  young  and  be- 
atise  we  know  good  care  for  young  children  promotes 

turii^  WeJa»w«imllie»neverceasebeingtead>er5;we 

^^^^^  ^^^^  """^  «>"«d«'  «h«  weO- 
betag  of  the  children  they  teach. 

Our  value*  and  Institution*  hold  that  each  child  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  develop  to  hi*  or  her  fullest.  That 
ZTrl'^JlS;**"'  »haJ  opportunity  i,  unpcr- 

fled.  Our  sodety  must  strengthen  :t*  commitment*  and 
change  it*  icrvices  and  institution*  to  address  the  rciilmes 
taong  our  children  and  families 

J^erttlitie*  for  the  neariy  four  miDion  infants  bom  .n 

•  f;ftyp«raTtw»U  have  mother*  entenng  or  r^entennc 
the  work  force  before  thdrbabie*  are  one  year  old; 

•  Seventy  percent  wUl  receive  some  or  much  of  their  care 
outside  thdr  home*  by  the  time  they  are  three  years 

•  Twcntyfivf  percent  will  begin  thar  lives  already  at 
nsk  of  per»>nal  and  educational  faiilure  because  of  the 
poverty  and  stress  in  t  heir  families;  and 

•  T>^«tnslceoonomicalJyv„ll  have  les*  opportunity  to 
jwtidpate  in  high-quality  eariy  childhood  projrrams 
thu*  widening  the  chasm  bet  ween  the  disad  vanta«d' 
and  those  more  fortunate. 

Por  all  children,  and  especiaDy  for  the  many  children  m 
peril,  support  for  both  them  and  thctr  famUic*  is  csvntiaL 
Providing  this  support  would  not  only  help  individual 
^ilies  but  also  would  be  sound  national  policy  because 


•  Inability  of  children  to  benefit  fully  from  their  cduca- 
tion  because  of  poor  health  or  Uck  of  family  stability, 

•  Loss  of  indwidual  potentul  when  early  interventions 
are  not  avajUblc  to  children  at  crucial  points  m  their 
development  or  to  their  families  whencxpenencmc 
d  istrcss  and  dysfunction, 

•  Cost  to  soaety  of  remediation,  speaal  education,  wel. 
ftre  services, adjudication,  and  rehabilitiation  resulting 
from  a  lack  of  eariy  interventions,  and 

•  toss  of  productivity  to  the  woikforx^  by  family  mem- 
ber* who  cannot  work  because  of  the  Uck  of  proper 
chud  care  arrangements 

This  call  to  action  » for  direct,  creative,  and  expanded  as- 
sistancetoyrjungchildrcnand  thcirfamilies  They  would 
benefit  directly;  we  all  would  gain 

Principles 

The  strategies  for  our  call  to  action  are  based  on  these  onn- 
CI  pies.  ^ 

•  AU  Children,  regardlcsscf  race.  «hnic  backgrouna, 
home  language,  religion,  family  mcome.  disability,  or 
gender  must  have  equal  access  to  high-quality  early 
childhood  programs  and  services 

•  All  families  must  haveaocc**  to  assistance  that  will 
help  them  a)  care  for  and  cdua'o  their  children;  and 
b)  develop  the  skills,  knowlcdg*^  and  att.tudcs  essen- 
tial  for  family  functioning. 

•  Eariy  childhood  programs  must  aisist  cxh  child  to  de- 
velop a  full  range  of  fundamental  social  emotional, 
physical,  and  cognitive  abilities 

•  The  developmental  programs  of  the  early  childhood 
year*  must  be  extended  into  and  integrated  with  edu- 
cation at  the  elementary  school  level 
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•    ResourceSAnd  programs  for  young  children  and  fami- 
lies  mustbecoordlnatii^l  toassureavailabiHiy,  effec- 
tivcness,  and  comprthcniivcness 

Strategies  for  Change  ^ 

\ 

Health,  educaHon.  socia).  economic,  and  ramily  policy  goals  * 
must beonc and  the  same  for  young  children.  The  educa- 
rional  and  dcvclopmenul  aspects  of  such  integrated  pohcy 
should  include  these  stretegics. 


Unlraally  Available  High-Quallty  Early 
Childhood  Servicts  for  All  Children  With 
Concentration  of  Public  Resources  on 
Early  Childhood  Programs  for  Children  at  Risk 

The  evidence  demonstrates  that  high-quality  early  child- 
hood programs  are  dramatically  beneficial  to  young  chil- 
dren h  IS  not  as  1  mpottant  where  progra  ms  arc  a vaibblc. 
cither  under  public  or  pnvalc  auspKcs,  as  their  accessibility 
to  the  famthes  which  need  them  Pans  of  a  fabric  of  wrly 
childhood  educa»jon  programs  already  exist,  t?  oie  parts 
need  lo  be  woven  together  to  reach  all  who  need  and  want 
to  be  covered. 

We  know  that  children  at  nsk  who  participate  m  high-qual- 
ity early  childhood  programs  will  increase  substantially 
their  likelihood  of  success  in  school  Yet.  while  families 
with  annual  incomes  above  $20/XX)  enroll  their  children  in 
preschool  at  a  rate  of  52  percent,  the  enrollment  rate  for 
families  withannual  incomes  below  SlO.OOO  is  only  29  per- 
cent, CX»r  society  cannot  afford  to  deny  any  child  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  m  a  program  which  will  have  long- 
lasting  positive  benefits,  both  for  that  child  and  for  society. 

In  a  fragmented  way.  public  policy  already  directs  that  the 
available  and  limited  public  funding  for  early  childhood 
programs  be  concent  rated  on  special  populaUons.  such  as 
through  Head  Surtand  programs  to  reach  young  handi- 
capped children  These  efforts  need  to  be  blended  into  an 
overall  policy  to  help  those  famihes  most  m  need 


In  1987.  our  Counal  adopted  the  position  that  all  four  year- 
old  children  at  risk  of  later  school  failure  should  be  guaran- 
teed an  opportunity  for  pre-kindcrgarten  programs 
through  public  funding  Ideally,  these  programs  would  be 
available  by  the  age  of  three.  Pre-Wndergartcn  programs 
should  be  accompanied  by  publicly  supported  child  care  to 
assure  full-day  attention  where  needed.  The  providers  of 
pre-kindergarten  programs  may  be  multiple— public  and 
pnvatc  agencie*— with  the  overall  governance  of  public 
funds  under  the  direction  of  the  appropriate  state  and  local 
education  agencies. 

Strengthening  Capacities  of  Faznilies 

The  family  is  the  focal  point  in  fostenng  and  sustaining  a 
child's  positive  growth  and  development.  The  family  "cur* 
nculum'  in  the  earliest  years  is  more  imoortant  than  the 
school  cumculum.  Howev*"  increasing  numbers  of  fami- 
lies need  assistance  in  providing  expenences  which  lead  to 
positive  devekipment  of  chiklren. 

Developing  attitudes,  values,  and  expectations  and  learn- 
ing to  succeed  in  school  are  no*  separate  entities  for  young 
child  rcn^hey  are  pieces  of  the  loul  nurtunng  and  care 
they  receive  at  home  and  away  from  home  The  results  of 
the  best  programs  for  young  children  arc  only  in  part  in- 
creases in  their  cognitive  skills.  The  stronger  result  is  in  the 
positive  effects  on  their  families  In  the  long  run.  this  will 
have  a  greater  impact  on  a  child's  life  chances  than  higher 
school  test  scores  Many  families  need  help  m  Jcvetopmg 
their  capacities,  including: 

•  Programs  that  reach  new  parents— particularly  at  the 
prenatal  pcnod  through  age  two— to  establish  early, 
supportive  partnerships  to  help  their  chiUren. 

•  Support  in  fulfilling  family  roles  at  home,  with  appro- 
pnate  strategies  such  as  home-based  programs  fbr 
families  of  the  very  young  and  networking  for  families 
of  older  children; 

•  Assurances  that  the  patterns  and  scheduling  of  formal 
schooling,  once  it  beginsi,  will  be  consonant  with  the 
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th«t  have  ben  Httcd  their  chiidrro  tn  t»tiy 

«d  ability  of  fwnihe,  to  help  ihe-r 

Aiiuring  StandanU  of  Quality 
Eariy  Childhood  Progranu 

cS^lT^f  «ring  for  aM  editing  young 

«W«ren  by  requiring  high  sUndards  of  quality. 

H^Slt^  =d"«tor,anhelpchiW«n fed  worth. 

~>5i^glhe  different  learning  rate*  «k1  ^Icsof  chU- 
dret  B«u«youngchiIdren[eambestthrou5ha^vc 
man,pulatK>n  of  the cnvironnicnt.  conortc  c^n«K^and 
?""r«*«8^hp«enanda    H  pnwa  ms  m  u « 
d«gned  to  emphasize  th  se  dement,.  ^ 

BuKzUy.  quality  pTt>tTW;u  requu- 

known  about  how  vny  young  children  Icim  m  ai  cnvi- 
«w>tioiul50cilrandf«.*Uectual  growth; 

*  2^i:T'^^'*^*P*^'''«W  of  early 
edr^hon  and  benefrttmg  from  network,  and  supcrvi. 
«Ofi  that  providecotwunt  renr-ral;  ^ 

^"S™^abh,hcd  in  thech.ld 

•  A  length  of  program  day  and  year  and  the  provision  of 


a  rontenuous  leammg  environment  outched  to  ftimily 

•    ^^'"J^ow.  both    programs  and  the  progre»  of  indi- 
v;dual  children,  thi^t  are  based  on  devLkSSl 

.nd  reflective  of  the  umquene«  of  earty  cKoT 
educabon. 

WT|«,chiWi,<rfucatedo^ 

ment  outside  the  home,  mmimum  standards  of  wfe^aST 
unt.  however,  are  standards  of  quahty  set  thxouijh  m- 

t^uh'^^r^"^"^^'^-™ 

Broad  and  Dwp  CoUaboration  for 
Comprehensive  Services  to 
Young  Children  and  Families 

^Z'Z'Z^  ;"»«^««Ky  colUboration  on  earty  childhood 
tu,  of  federal  programs  or  «ateexecuHve  directive  Suto 

^  ^^'"^  should  be  used  to 

fcrther  attract  attention  and  support  of  the  public  ^n^u. 
Cy^^o  e«aWish  dear  goal^and  soluC  or^il^ 

rinJS^;.rtr^.--''^^^ 

>^««a«avaibbW.acce«toth^  often  isdim^^^^ 
L^l^  "^"^"^L"""^'  By^vorkingwithoth^^,; 
he^^rst:;^' un^q^copportumty  to 
helpmake  these  con;.Tct»ns.  Cooperation  must  be  rc- 

ConcJusion 

Our  nation  cnticaUy  needs  to  strengthen  us  public  comm  i. 
ments  to  young  children  ard  famihc.  so  that^h^  ,Sy 
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Early  Childhood  k  Family  Educarion 


ju$»  to  the  dcnunds  and  $irrtj«  of  changed  social  and  eco- 
nomtc  conditions 

The  Coundl  of  Chief  Sute  School  Officen  made  a  commU- 
ment  in  19S7  to  assure  Mch  student  the  full  tange  of  oppor- 
tunities for  successful  graduation  from  high  school  Toful- 
fiU  that  commitment,  the  CouncU  caUed  for  the  esubllsh- 
meat  of  11  state  guarantees  for  at-risk  children  and  youth, 
including  provision  of  early  childhood  and  parent  educa- 
tion programs.  The  Council  believes  the  single  most  Im- 
porunt  investment  to  be  made  In  education  is  the  provision 
of  high-quality  programs  for  the  nation's  youngest  chil- 
dren, espedally  for  those  who  are  most  at  risk  and  for  their 
families.  This  investment  must  be  accompanied  by  strate- 
gics for  strong  standards  of  quality  and  the  assurance  of 
broad  and  deep  collaboration  among  agenaes  at  eich  gov- 
ernmental level  and  across  levels. 

Chief  sute  school  officers  are  ready,  sute  by  state,  and  na- 
tionwide; to  join  with  families,  colleagues,  policymakers, 
and  the  public  to  implement  these  strategies.  Our  chiUrcn 
will  bnng  joy  and  pnde  to  themselves,  their  families,  and 
Ihcir  country  oniy  to  the  cAient  io  v«nkn  we  help  them  do 
so  For  our  society  to  neglect  or  shortchange  their  potential 
and  their  opportunity  is  intolerable.  We  must  act  together, 
now 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  Ms.  Chom,  we  will  call  on  you 
first  before  we  open  up  the  questioning  period. 

Ms.  Chom.  G<x)d  morning.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
f!??**^'r*??.^^®  is  Lauren  Chom.  I  am  representing  the  school  dis- 
tnct  of  Kmt  in  Michigan,  and  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
speak  with  you  about  the  important  issue  of  child  care. 

I  am  the  staff  assistant  for  child  care  in  the  Flint  Community 
Schools  and  also  president  of  the  Child  Care  Director's  Association 
in  our  county.  As  such,  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  things  going  on  in 
child  care  aind  the  role  public  school  can  play  in  child  care.  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  important  network  that  is  happenmg 
throughout  our  county  in  terms  of  child  care  and  the  important 
providers  that  have  put  together  a  network  to  provide  that  for  all 
children. 

nJi^  ^*  Community  Schools  is  a  large  urban  district  serving 
28,000  students.  We  have  a  wide  variety  of  early  childhood  educa- 
tion programs.  Included  in  those  early  childhood  education  pro- 
grams we  Head  Start  programs  that  serve  approximately  340  chil- 
dren. Chapter  1  pre-kindergarten  programs  that  serve  450  children, 
and  the  new  Readiness  For  Fours  program  that  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan recently  allocated  funds  for  in  which  the  Flint  Schools  could 
tap  into  to  serve  240  children. 

All  of  those  children  are  four-year-olds.  Most  of  them  are  at  risk, 
low  income.  They  are  currently  being  served  by  what  we  call  our 
early  childhood  education  department.  The  Flint  Community 
Schools  also  operates  a  wide  variety  of  child  care  programs  through 
our  community  education  department. 

Comprehensive  child  care  centers  are  offered  to  ismployees  of  the 
district,  to  adult  high  school  students,  and  to  the  community.  One 
of  our  c^iild  care  centere  serves  65  children,  2  1/2  to  12  vears  old. 
One  of  them  serves  75  children,  12  months  to  12  years  old. 

The  adult  high  school  child  care  center  serves  infants,  toddlers, 
preschoolers  and  school-aged  children  for  parents  attending  adult 
education  classes.  That  program  serves  over  400  children  each 
year,  but  only  60  at  a  given  tune. 

We  also  have  rapidly  expanded  our  school-age  program  which 
now  operates  in  seven  school  buildmgs  and  serves  150  different 
children  5  to  12  years  oldl 

hi  1982,  we  started  our  child  care  services  with  the  adult  high 
school  program  and  the  child  care  services  havo  rapidly  expanded 
each  year  since.  We  are  now  limited  by  space  constraints  and  fi- 
nancial constraints.  We  have  waiting  lists  in  our  child  care  services 
pfQ^ams.  There  ig  a  need  for  child  care  at  every  age,  but  we  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  expand  our  services.  Federal  assistance  is 
needed. 

Currently  m  our  county  through  our  Child  Care  Director's  Asso- 
ciation, through  the  4C  community  coordinated  child  care  services, 
and  other  community  agencies,  we  are  a  wonderful  network  of 
e&rly  childhood  professionals  that  have  collaborative  efforts  to  pro- 
vide child  care  in  our  community. 

The  public  schools  are  a  part  of  this  early  childhood  ecosystem 
that  includes  programs  like  Head  Start,  Chapter  1  pre-kindergar- 
Jen,  public  and  private  day  care,  full-  and  partly  center-based 
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programs,  a  range  of  home-based  services,  child  care  resource  and 
referral  agency.  .        .,.  . 

This  mixed  system  for  delivery  is  providing  services  tor  children 
2  weeks  to  15  years.  It  is  already  in  place  as  it  is  all  over  our 
nation. 

On  behalf  of  the  Flint  CJommunity  Schools  and  the  Flint  Commu- 
nity, I  would  like  to  share  my  concerns  as  we  look  at  comprehen- 
sive child  care  legislation.  First,  I  strongly  support  the  interagency 
approach  to  delivery  of  child  care  services.  The  public  schools  can 
be  a  leader  in  implementing  quality  programs.  Lots  of  programs 
fall  naturally  into  the  public  schoors  realm.  The  degree  and  type  of 
involvement  should  depend  on  the  community  need  and  the  avail- 
able resources.  I^evertheless,  it  is  important  to  recogrnze  there  is  a 
wide  variety  of  early  childhood  prc^rams  that  are  an  option  for 
parents  to  choose  from.  Federal  subsidies  should  be  available  to 
parentsfor.whatever  option  they  choose. 

Public  schools  need  funding  to  expand  Head  Start,  school-aged 
child  care,  preschool  and  infant  pr^rams  and  other  services;  so  do 
many  other  community  agencies.  Without  organized  allocation  of 
resources  for  all  of  these  programs,  fragmentation  is  sure  to  occur. 
Confusion  is  sure  to  occur.  Lack  of  coordination  is  sure  to  occur. 

Second,  Federal  standards  that  set  minimum  guideUnes  for  qual- 
ity are  necessary  and  desirable.  Prom  a  public  school  standpoint,  I 
support  the  idea  that  all  programs  are  licensed.  ^ 

All  of  the  early  childhood  education  programs  m  the  Flmt 
Schools  are  licensed  by  the  State  of  Michigan.  We  have  had  to  up- 
grade buildings.  We  have  Had  to  change  some  programs,  but  it  has 
been  for  the  better  of  our  programs  and  for  our  children. 

Young  children  have  different  needs  than  older  children.  So 
those  guidelines  are  necessary  as  we  put  together  different  pro- 
grams for  that  age  group.  All  pr<«rams  across  the  board,  public, 
private,  school-based,  home-based,  should  be  subject  to  a  set  of  min- 
imum guidelmes.  ^    ^     ^  ,     .  . 

No  one  should  be  allowed  to  care  for  ten  toddlers  by  themselves. 
No  one  should  be  allowed  to  have  45  children  in  one  small  room. 
Federal  guidelines  can  help  to  establish  this.  It  can  ensure  quality 
care  for  infants  arid  toddlers,  preschoolers,  children  in  Head  Start 
programs,  children  in  church-based  programs.  It  is  important  that 
we  have  Federal  guidelines  that  will  help  provide  quality  care  for 
cdl  children. 

Third,  staff  qualifications,  staff  trainmg  and  salaries  for  child 
care  provide^  have  to  be  upgraded  in  order  to  ensure  quality  con- 
sistent pr<^ams.  There  are  distinct  differencee  in  the  area  be- 
tween early  childhood  ^ucation  and  child  care  services  currently 
with  staff  salaries.  This  is  demonstrated  in  our  school  district. 

We  have  public  funds  to  support  Chapter  1  pre-kindergarten, 
Heau  Start  Mid  Readiness  for  Fours.  Those  teachers  are  paid  very 
well  comparable  to  K  through  12  teachers.  They  have  benefits. 
They  have  in-service  training.  • 

However,  in  our  child  care  services  portion  of  our  program  that 
is  supported  throi^h  parent  fees,  we  do  not  have  the  money  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  salaries  that  Head  Start  has.  They  have  to  take  a 
low  wage.  They  have  no  innaervice  training.  They  have  no  benefits. 
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Those  care  givers  need  the  same  kinds  of  skills  as  the  skills  in 
tiie  Head  Start  program.  We  cannot  afford  to  pay  them.  So,  every 
day  they  flock  to  other  programs,  the  Federally  funded  programs. 
These  care  givers  leave  the  child  care  services  programs  and  go  to 
the  Federally  funded  programs  where  they  can  get  paid  a  decent 
wage. 

lliose  programs  who  receive  subsidy  can  require  higher  qualifica- 
tions because  they  can  pay  the  staff  more.  Our  staff  cannot  ask  to 
have  a  four-year  d^ee  if  they  are  paid  a  low  wage. 

Federal  assistance  is  absolutely  necessary  to  upgrade  staff  pay  in 
training.  Parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  increased  fees.  Fublic 
schools  cannot  afford  to  provide  monies  for  child  care  in  early 
childhood  education;  not  to  expand,  not  to  give  higher  wages. 

Without  Federal  monev  for  all  early  childhood  programs,  we  will 
continue  to  struggle  with  substandard  care  in  child  care  services. 
Child  care  professionals  have  to  be  compensated  and  trained  for 
the  important  task  that  they  are  doing  in  this  country. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  crisis  in  this  county,  oxu:  county  no  doubt,  and 
probably  all  over  the  country  for  parents  who  cannot  afford  quality 
care.  Title  XX  funds  are  not  adequate  enough  nor  is  the  system  the 
funds  are  delivered  through. 

The  AFDC  Income  Eteregard  Policy  is  not  adequate  enough  nor 
is  the  system  it  is  delivered  through.  Every  day  there  are  low 
income  parents  who  are  turned  away  from  child  care  centers  be- 
cause thev  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

Every  day  there  are  child  care  providers  who  suffer  because  they 
are  tmable  to  collect  the  funds  that  are  due  to  them  from  people 
who  are  low  income  and  receiving  child  care  assistance. 

In  our  county,  the  procedures  that  are  used  are  ineffective  and 
there  is  simply  not  enough  funding  to  go  aroimd.  Federal  help  is 
needed  to  designate  an  efficient  system  that  will  ensure  that  finan- 
cial assistance  gets  to  service  providers. 

It  needs  to  provide  funds  for  all  parents  who  need  child  care  and 
simply  cannot  afford  it,  not  for  just  parents  of  infants  and  toddlers 
but  for  parents  who  have  5-year-olas,  10-year-olds,  whoever  needs 
it. 

If  we  provide  financial  assistance,  we  know  that  we  will  stop 
children  from  being  placed  in  inadequate  child  care  arrangements. 
It  will  allow  children  of  any  age  equal  access  to  quality  programs 
and  then  we  can  allow  parents  to  go  to  work  or  school  if  they 
cannot  rfford  child  care. 

Finally,  the  division  between  early  childhood  education  programs 
and  child  care  programs  is  not  acceptable  any  longer,  if  quality 
education  is  provided,  child  care  is  a  part  of  it.  If  quality  child  care 
is  provided,  education  is  a  part  of  it. 

Federal  money  is  needed  to  bridge  the  gaps  in  service  that  now 
occur.  Flint's  Head  Start,  Chapter  1  and  Readiness  for  Four  are  ex- 
amples of  this.  No  child  care  is  provided  after  traditional  education 
hours.  Part*time  programs  have  to  be  expanded  to  offer  programs 
that  meet  the  needs  of  working  parents. 

Full-day  and  fall-time  programs  as  well  as  year  roimd  programs 
are  needed.  Without  this,  parents  are  forced  to  use  a  patchwork  of 
services  for  their  young  children  who  surely  need  the  consistency 
of  insecurity  of  one,  at  the  most  two  child  care  arrangements. 

1% 
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Support  has  to  be  given  to  aU  programs  so  that  parents  can 
make  adequate  arrangements  for  each  of  their  children.  Moving 
children  from  program  to  program,  having  different  guidehnes  and 
rarulations,  is  not  acceptable. 

The  Flint  Schools  operate  a  variety  of  early  childtiood  and  educa- 
tion programs  and  child  care  programs.  Still  there  are  children  un- 
serv^.  There  are  parents  imable  to  find  or  afford  adequate  child 
care.  There  are  gaps  in  service. 

.  Without  Federal  dollars  to  expand  to  upgrade  and  regulate  early 
chil^ood  programs,  the  Flint  Schools  will  have  difficuliy  solving 
ttese  problems.  The  Flint  community  has  difficuliy  solving  the 
problems.  Indeed,  the  entire  country  will  Iiave  difficulty  solvmg  the 

^'coSehensive  child  care  legislation  that  addresses  these  prob- 
lems for  all  children,  for  all  parents  and  for  all  commumties  is 
needed.  I  express  my  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  Mint  Schools 
and  I  commend  your  efforts  in  the  area  of  child  care.  Your  crucial 
decisions  will  shape  the  future  of  America. 
(The  prepared  statement  of  Lauren  Chom  follows:] 
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Lauren  M.  Chom 
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Mr.  Chairman,  membara  o£  tha  House  Convnittea  on  Bducation 
and  Labor  my  name  ia  Lauran  Chom.    1  am  representing  tha  School 
Diatrict  of  tha  City  of  Flint,  Michigan.    T  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  testimony  about  tha  axtramaly 
important  issue  of  child  care  on  behalf  of  the  Flint  Board  of 
Education  and  tha  total  Flint  coronunity. 

I  am  the  staff  Aaaiatant  for  Child  Care  in  tha  Flint 
Cownunity  Schoola  and  am  responsible  for  coordinating  all  Child 
Care  Programa  in  tha  District.    I  am  also  President  of  the  Child 
Cara  Directors'  Association,  a  county  wide  organization  for 
child  care  adminiatrators.    As  Staff  Assistant  I  am  keenly  aware 
of  the  rola  public  schools  can  play  in  the  early  childhood  edu- 
cation and  child  oara  field.    As  President  of  the  Diractora' 
Aaaociation  I  am  also  aware  of  tha  important  network  of  child 
care  providers  that  enlist  acrosa  our  county  ai^,  no  doubt, 
acroaa  our  nation. 

Tha  Flint  Conanunity  schoola  ia  a  large,  urban  district 
serving  28,200  atudanta  in  five  high  achoola,  four  middle 
aohcola  and  33  elementary  aohoola.    A  wide  variety  of  compen- 
aatory  education  programs  are  included  in  tha  school  system. 
These  compensatory  programs  include  aevaral  early  childhood 
education  programa.    Bead  Start  programs  have  been  offered 
for  24  year a  and  currently  aerve  342  low  income  or  handicapped 
fou^  year  olda  at  nine  locations.    Chapter  1  Pra-Kindargarten 
programs  aerva  450  educationally  deprived  four  year  olds  at 
thirteen  locations.    The  State  of  Michigan  recently  allocated 
funda  for  a  **Readinaaa  for  Foura*"  program  for  at  risk  four 


ytt«r  old»,    fhm  ?lint  schooli  was  able  to  tap  into  thoia 
funds  this  year  and  is  now  serving  240  At  fifteen  locations 
with  this  program. 

The  Flint  Community  schools  alto  operates  a  wide  variety 
of  child  care  programs  through  the  Community  Education  Depart- 
ment*   Comprehenaive  child  care  cervices  are  offered  to  employ- 
ees of  the  district,  to  adult  high  ichool  students  and  to  the 
community,    one  child  care  center  serves  primarily  employees 
and  offers  a  program  for  65  early  preachoolers  (2  1/2  yrs.  - 
3  1/2  yrs),  preschoolers  (3  1/2  yrs  -  5  yrs)  and  school  age 
ohildrdn  (5  yrs.  -  12  yrs.).    A  similiar  program  for  75  child- 
ren is  offered  at  another  center  which  serves  employees  and 
community  parents,  with  the  additicsn  of  a  toddler  program  for 
ahildren  12  mths  -  2  1/2  yrs.  Tae  adult  high  school  child  care 
center  includes  infant,  toddler,  preschool  and  school  age  child 
care  to  parents  attending  adult  education  classes  and  serves 
approximately  400  ohildren  each  year,  but  only  60  at  a  given 
time.    A  school  age  child  care  program  operates  in  seven 
locations  throughout  the  diatrict,  aerving  150  children  5-12 
years  old. 

Started  in  1982  with  the  adult  high  school  child  care 
program,  the  child  care  services  have  expanded  rapidly  to  incor- 
porate new  centers  and  additional  children.    Expansion  of  the 
programs  has  been  limited  only  by  space  constraints  and  finan- 
cial constraints.    The  need  for  child  care  for  every  ago  group 
is  there.    We  have  operated  with  waiting  lists  each  year. 
Bxpansione  are  needed  in  all  of  our  child  care  programs.  We 
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i«rv«d  *pproxlw*t«iy  700  children  in  1988  and  would  like  to 
serve  more  in  1989  given  adequate  financitl  resource!,  space 
and  staff. 

There  are  currently  140  licensed  child  care  centers  in  our 
county  and  377  licensed  family  day  care  providers.  Through 
the  existing  Child  Care  Directors*  Msociationi  40  and  other 
cowmunity  agencies  a  wonderful  network  of  early  childhood  pro- 
fessionals have  developed  collaborative  efforts  to  serve  young 
children  in  this  corwnunity.    The  public  schools  are  a  part  of  an 
early  childhood  ecosystem  that  includes  programs  like  Head 
Start,  Chapter  1  Pre-Kindergarten,  public  and  private  part-day 
and  full  day  center  based  programs,  a  range  of  home  based 
services,  child  care  rosouxcc  and  referral  agencies  and  more. 
This  mixed  system  for  providing  services  to  children  ages  two 
weeks  .to  fifteen  years  is  already  in  place  and  surely  reflects 
our  nation's  current  sysitom  of  educating  and  caring  for  young 
children. 

On  behalf  of  the  Flint  Community  Schools  and  the  Flint 
community,  I  would  like  to  share  my  concerns  and  recommendations 
as  comprehensive  child  care  legislation  is  considered  by  this 
Committee  J 

1.  Legislation  needs  to  incorporate  and  support  the 
wide  variety  of  programs  and  services  for  young 
children  currently  being  offered  through  collabor- 
ative effort^.    This  network  is  already  in  place 
in  many  locations  and  should  not  be  fragmented. 

2.  Legislation  needs  to  address  the  issue  of  quality 
child  care  and  early  childhood  education  for  all 
ages  of  children  and  in  all  programs.  Federally 
formulated  minimum  standards  for  quality  are 
needed  and  desirable. 
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3.  L«^.lilatlon  needfi  to  addreii  the  liiu«  of  itaff 
qualiCiaatloni,  itaff  training  and  aalariat  for 
child  oara  providara  for  all  agai  of  children 

fll  program! •    Quality,  reliabla  cara  ia 
impoaaible  without  trainad,  companiatad  aarly 
childhood  profasiionali. 

4.  Lagiilation  muit  provido  aaiily  accaaaibla  help 
for  parent!  in  obtaining  affordable  child  care  for 
any  age  child.    Currently,  child  care  a!!i!tanca 
program!  for  low  income  and  moderate  income  families 
are  in  many  ways  ineffective  or  nonexistent. 

5.  Legislation  need!  to  aupport  the  expansion  of 
part  time  early  childhood  education  programs  to 
full  day,  full  time  programs.    In  ordsr  to  meet 
the  needs  of  todays*  parents,  programs  for  young 
children  must  not  follow 'traditional  "education" 
hours  but  instead  "child  care"  hours « 

First,  Z  strongly  support  the  interagency  approach  to  de- 
livery  of  child  care  services.    The  public  schools  can  be  a 
leader  in  implementing  quality  early  childhood  programs  and 
many  programs  naturally  fall  into  the  public  schools'  realm. 
The  degree  and  type  of  public  school  involvement  should  vary 
depending  on  community  needs  and  availeUple  resources.  Nsverthe- 
less,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  there  are  a  wide  variety 
of  early  childhood  education  and  child  care  program  options  for 
parents  to  choose  from.    Federal  subsidies  should  be  available 
to  parents  for  whatever  option  they  choose.    Public  schools  need 
funding  to  expand  Head  Start,  school  age  child  care,  preschool 
and  infant/toddler  programs  and  other  services  for  children. 
So  do  many  community  centers  and  agencies.    Without  organized 
allocation  of  resources  for  all  programs,  fragmentation,  confus- 
ion and  lack  of  coordination  is  sure  to  occur. 

Second,  Federal  standards  that  will  set  minimum  guidelines 
for  quality  are  necessary  and  desirable.    From  a  public  school 
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standpoints  X  support  tha  idsa  that  all  programs  for  young 
childrsn  nssd  to  bs  llesnssd  and  follow  mandatory  standards. 
All  of  the  early  childhood  eduoatlon  and  ohlld  care  programs 
in  the  Flint  Sohools  ar«  lioensed  by  the  state  of  Michigan 
which  has  oommendable  licensing  guidelines  and  procedures* 
yes,  we  have  had  to  upgrade  some  of  our  buildings  and  programs, 
but  isn*t  thet  good?    Young  children  have  different  needs  than 
older  children.  All  programs  across  the  board— public,  private, 
sohool  based,  home  baaed,  should  be  subject  to  a  set  of  tnlnimum 
guidelinea*  Federal  guidelines  will  reduce  the  opportunity  for 
disorepanoies  between  states.    Ko  one  should  be  allowed  to  have 
one  adult  with  ten  toddlers  I    Ko  one  should  be  allowed  to  have 
45  children  in  one  small  room  I    Federal  guidelines  will  help  to 
provide  quality  care  and  insure  the  health  and  aafety  of  young 
children  throughout  this  nation. 

Third,  staff  qualifications,  staff  training  and  salaries 
for  child  oare  providers  must  be  upgraded  in  order  to  insure 
quality,  consistent  programa  for  young  children.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  distinct  differences  in  this  area  between  early  child- 
hood eduoatlon  programs  that  are  federally  or  state  fundsd  and 
early  childhood  education  and/or  child  oare  programs  that  are 
not.    This  is  demonstrated  in  our  school  district.    Because  of 
public  funds  to  support  a  quality  program.  Head  Start,  Chapter  1 
and  Readiness  For  4* a  are  able  to  pay  staff  comparable  to  teach- 
ers in  the  K'-12  program  and  to  offer  benefits.    Teachers  have 
four  year  degrees,    tnservice  training  is  a  regular  Part  of  the 
program.    However,  in  our  child  care  services  program,  which  is 
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«upport«d  only  through  parent  U%u  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Adult  high  «chool  program).    Staff  are  paid  a  low,  hourly  wage 
and  ar«  offered  no  benefits.    Because  of  the  poor  wage,  degrees 
oan't  be  required  although  the  skills  and  knowledge  needed  is 
the  same  as  what  is  needed  in  the  other  early  childhood 
education  programs-  There  is  not  enough  money  to  provide  regular 
inserviee  training.  This  is  typical  in  early  childhood  programs 
throughout  the  county.    Those  who  receive  subsidy  can  require 
higher  qualifications  because  they  can  pay  the  staff  more.  They 
oan  also  provide  needed  training. 

Federal  assistance  is  absolutely  necessary  to  upgrade  staff 
pay  and  training  in  early  childhood  programs.    Parents  cannot 
afford  to  pay  Increased  fites  for  child  care;  public  schools 
cannot  afford  to  provide  moni*>s  for  child  oare  and  early 
childhood  programs.  Without  federal  money  for  all  early 
childhood  progr^ims  to  ur^grade  staff  salaries,  training  and 
qualifications,  w©  wil'i  continue  to  struggle  to  avoid  substand- 
ard care.    Child  care  profesaionals  must  be  compensated  and 
trained  for  the  important  task  they  are  accomplishing  in  this 
country. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  crisis  in  this  county  ar-il,  no  doubt.  In 
this  country  for  parents  who  cannot  afford  »iuality  child  care. 
Title  XX  funds  are  not  adequate  enough,  nor  is  the  system  the 
funds  are  delivered  through.    The  XFDC  Income  Disregard  policy 
is  rot  adequate  enough,  nor  is  the  system  it  is  delivered 
through,    Every  day  there  are  low  incon.c  parents  who  are  turned 
away  from  child  care  centers  because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
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for  the  ••rvioee,    Ivery  d«y  there  are  child  cere  provider!  who 
suffer  toecauee  they  ere  uneble  to  collect  child  care  aeeietanoe 
monies  that  art  available  to  them  for  the  low  income  parente 
they  lerve.    Xn  thie  county,  not  only  are  the  policies  end 
proeeduree  ueed  ineffective  in  regards  to  child  care  aeoiatance 
for  low  income  families,  there  siitjply  la  not  enough  funding  to 
go  abound.    Federal  help  ia  needed  to  deeignate  an  efficient 
system  that  will  insure  that  financial  Asslatance  gets  to  the 
service  providera  ao  that  they  are  willing  to  accept  those 
parenta  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  chiXd  care.    Federal  help 
ia  -needed  in  providing  adestuate  funda  for  all  of  thoae  parente 
Who  >eed  child  care  who  eimply  cannot  afford  it.    In  Flint, 
where  the  economy  haa  auf fared  tremendously  becauae  of 
dependence  on  the  automobile  Induatry,  thia  kind  of  help  is 
sorely  needed.    Providing  Federal  finanoial  assistance  ie 
nscessary  in  order  to:    1)    step  children  from  being 
placed  in  inadequate  child  care  arrangements,  2)    allow  all 
children,  at  any  age,  equal  acceau  to  quality  programs  and, 
3)    allow  parente  to  work  or  go  to  school  ev«n  though  they 
cannot  afford  child  care. 

pinAlly.  the  division  of  early  childhood  education  programs 
and  child  care  programs  is  not  acceptable  any  longer.    If  qual- 
ity education  is  provided,  ch\ld  care  ia  a  part  of  it.  If 
quality  child  care  i&  provided,  education  is  a  part  of  it. 
Federal  money  ia  needed  to  bridge  the  gaps  in  service  that  now 
occur,    Flinta»  Head  Start,  Chapter  1  and  Readineaa  For  4  are 
examplee  of  this— no  child  care  ia  provided  after  "traditional" 


•duoation  hdurt.    Part  tlm«  prografflt  mutt  be  expanded  to  offar 
progrriBt  that  maat  tha  naedt  o£  working  paranta.    Full  day,  full 
tima  program*  aa  wall  aa  year  round  programa  are  needed. 
Without  thia,  parenta  are  forced  to  uae  a  patchwork  of  aervices 
for  their  young  child  who  aurely  needs  the  couaiatency  and 
aeourity  of  one,  at  the  moat,  two  child  care  arr&ngcmenta  not 
three  or  four  inconaietent,  ruahed  aolutiona  to  a  child  care 
dilemma.    Support  muat  be  given  to  all  programs  so  that  parents 
can  make  adequate  arrangements  for  each  of  ^heir  children. 
Moving  children  from  program  to  program  each  having  different 
guidelines  and  regulations  is  not  acceptable. 

The  Flint  Schoola  operate  a  variety  of  early  childhood 
education  and  child  care  prograna.    The  Flint  community  does  the 
same.    Still,  there  are  young  children  left  unserved,  there  are 
parents  unable  to  find  or  afford  ade<^ate  child  care,  there  are 
gape  in  servijt .    Without  federal  dollars  to  expand,  upgrade 
and  regulate  early  childhood  programs,  the  Flint  Schools  will 
have  great  difficulty  aolving  these  problems.    The  Flint  commun- 
ity will  have  great  diff.ioulty  solving  these  problems.  Indeed, 
thie  entire  country  will  have  difficulty  solving  these  proMems. 
Comprehensive  child  care  legislation  that  addresses  these  prob- 
lems for  all  young  children,  for  all  parenta  and  for  all  c  nmun- 
it'^s  ie  needed. 

Again,  I  axpreaa  my  ainoere  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the 

Flint  Community  Schools  and  the  Flint  community  for  the  oppor* 

tunity  to  apeak  with  you  and  commend  your  efforts  in  the  area 
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of  child  c«r«  tnd  •trly  childhood  education.  Your  crucial 
d»oi»ion»  will  ihtp^  the  future  of  Americt. 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Chom.  Mr.  Ambach,  the 
chair  IS  (mite  interested  in  the  point  that  you  raised  pertaining  to 
voids  in  Qie  providing  of  services.  You  had  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  H.R.  3  does  not  extend  as  far  as  we  hoped  that  it  would,  actual- 
ly* 

P^.^^^  "^^^  n  the  proposed  bill  on  page  11,  we  did  indicate 
mis  IS  an  amendment  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Act.  Obviously,  it  extends  much  beyond  age  3  or  4,  any  limiting 
oge. 

We  say  before-  and  afternschool  care  shall  be  provided.  We  would 
as^e  that  that  actually  would  include  others  beyond  the  age  of 
4.  Perhaps  we  are  not  clear  on  it.  To  some  extent  in  the  introduced 
bill,  we  deliberately  left  out  any  specificity  in  that  regard,  subject 
to  heanngs  and  recommendations  at  a  later  time. 

So,  I  think  your  point  is  well  taken,  but  what  I  am  suggesting  is 
toat  we  have,  in  effect,  included  age  groups  beyond  the  limit  of  4. 1 
think  the  re-reading  of  that  might  encourage  you  to  at  least  see 
some  opportunity  for  us  to  be  more  specific  at  a  tune  depending  on 
these  heanngs.  1  just  wanted  to  point  that  out  to  you. 
.  ^  *he  bin  introduced  by  Mr.  Kildee,  the  proposed  age  now 
IS  13  rather  than^  14,  th^  chan^ge  which  we  made,  I  believe,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  session.  Then,  on  page  8  of  your  statement  you  rec- 
omm^d  that  specific  requirements  for  parental  participation  be 
iiicliKied  in  Title  H. 

'As  ^6u  well  kiow.  Head  Start,  of  course,  requires  parental  in- 
volvement now.  Perhaps  your  recommendation  is  that  we  be  more 
spedfic  or  go  beyond  what  is  currently  required.  I  just  wanted  to 
find  out  from  you  whether  or  not  you  are  suggesting  some  specific 
mnguage^  m  that  connection  in  terms  of  the  statement  that  you 

Mr.  Ambach.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  comment  on  e&^h  of  your 
pomts  m  order? 
Chairman  Hawkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Aaiback.  First  on  the  point  of  the  coverage  by  age  under 
Title  n,  in  effect.  Title  n  has  two  separate  parts  to  it.  The  first  one 
IS  the  early  childhood  development  programs;  and  the  second  is  the 
part  which  has  to  do  with  providing  for  child  care. 

I  awee^with  you  and  I  have  been  observant  of  the  fact  that  that 
extends  beyond  the  early  childhood  programs.  Indeed,  there  is  not 
even-a  hmit  in  that  by  way  of  the  age  of  the  children.  It  could  go 
on  up  through  the  secondaiy  level. 

So,  in  Title  II,  there  clearly  is  a  child  care  provision  which  ex- 
tends beyond  the  early  childhood  programs  and  moves  up  into  the 
elem^tary  and  secondary  grades.  I  recognize  that. 

Under  Title  I,  the  child  care  provisions  are  only  associated  with 
those  children  who  would  otherwise  be  in  a  Head  Start  program 
My  reference  to  the  concern  for  gaps  hiis  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
imless  a  child  is  either  enrolled  in  a  Head  Start  program  or  one  of 
fte  early  childhood  programs  under  Title  H  in  the  public  schools, 
men  those  children  would  not  otherwise  be  accorded  any  benefit 
for  child  care  under  H.R.  3  because  Title  HI  stops  at  age  2.  That  i^ 
one  of  the  concemsf. ' 

A  second  concern'  has  to  do  with  the  provisions  of  chilcl  care  in 
the  non-public  schools  because  Chapter  1,  not  Head  Start,  is  limitr 
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l#r   ed  to  the  ages  for  eligibility  of  Head  Start  and  not  beyond.  Because 
you  haveja.lirnit  under  Title  n  of  the  child  care,  in  effect,  imder 

f0l   the  same  genefai  provisionb  ,as  now  exist  for  Chapter  1  of  the  ele- 
mentary  and  secondary  act,  jthe  concern  is  whether,  as  a  practical 

M4.   mattosr,  as  a  real  matter,  there  will  be  child  care  services  provid  .d 

W4'i-  for  elementary  school  children  or  middle  school  or  high  school  chil- 
dren,  if  they  happen  to  be  otherwise  eligible,  for  those  children 

S^":  ^who  are  in  the  private  schools. 

'  Tliey  could  be  so  served  under  the  ABC  bill.  They  could  not  be 
e^rved  as  I  read  Title  H.  That  is  a  specific  gap  to  which  I  am  refer- 

r  C^iwmahHkw^   

f .  Mr.  Ambach.  That  can'be  repaired,  Mr.  Chairman. 
^  Chairmttn  Hawkins.  Yes.  Assuming  that  the  committee  adopted 
the  provision  including  non-school  providers,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
M    we  would  consider  the  age  limits  and  try  to  avoid  any  gaps.  I  think 
if''  ^one. goes  with  the  other.  Obviously,  your  suggestion  is  well  taken, 
M  r  130  it  w&l  be  consideried,  I  can  assure  you. 

MiS^,  Mr.  AniBACH.  Well,  I  am  trying  to  offer  it  in  the  most  construc- 
1$/  .jfive  way  that  I  can  to  make  sure  that  the  objectives  of  H.R.  3  over- 
It^,  ^  all  and  the  objectives  which  are  under  ABC  can  be  joined  in  which- 
M  ever  way  the  pieces  happen  to  be  clustered  under  Titles  I,  U,  and 
^     ^DOEv  that  there  are  not  the  gaps. 

fA  The  lait  point  that  you  made,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  i)arent  partici- 
1?^  pation,  I  very,  explicitly  noted  that  the  parent  p^icipation  imder 
C€  Title  I  is,  of  cbxirse,  a  continuation  of  Head  Start.  My  concern  was 
1^  in  making  more  explicit  the  parent  participation  imder  Title  n 
either  by  a  direct  incorporation  of  reference  to  a  particular  section 
under  the  Hawkins/Stafford  Act  or  by  explicitly  putting  the  lan- 
guage into  the  Title  U.  Once  again,  we  would  be  very  pleased  to 
provide  some  

'  Chairman  Hawkins.  If  you  would  provide  language  accomplish- 
ing that,  I  am  quite  sure  we  would  be  guided  basically  by  your  sug- 
gestion. I  think  everyone  is  agreed  that  parental  involvement  is  im- 
portant. Obviottelyi  we  axe  much  concerned  about  it.  If  we  can 
Iv.     strengthen  it  in  any  way,  I  am  sure  we  will. 

Mr.  Ambach.  Thank  you.  «     ,  « 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that.  Mr.  Smith? 
'  Mr.  Smiih.  I  have  a  question  for  Mr.  Ambach.  First,  let  me  say 
that  it  is  nice  to  see  an  old  friend  and  a  professional  colleague  in 
^   this  room. 

£  ?^       Mr*  Ambach.  It  is  nice  for  me  to  be  able  to  congratulate  you 
here,  sir,  on  your  election. 
Mr.  Smtth.  Well,  here's  to  you.  As  you  know,  Gordon,  my  back- 
,     ground  in  education  revolves  aroimd  the  questions  of  access  and 
'        the  questions  of  quality  and  the  questions  of  community-based  net- 
works. I  am  adimttedly  still  in  a  position  of  trying  to  understand 
S  .  ^  .  soin^  bf  the  specific  partslhere. 

^Jl^  I  would  like  to  at  least  begin  with  a  question  to  you  and  for  Ms. 
%^  ,  Chom.  as  time  permits,  simply  as  to  what  your  vision  and  what  the 
bhiefe^  losion  of  an  early  childhood  or  a  child  care  system  in  this 
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country  would  he  if  it  were  done;  we  had  done  what  was,  in  your 
|t^?:..  .minds,  , right  for  children  and  for  their  parents  and  we  stood  back 
'^'L    "to'iurvey  our  work. 
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What  would  it  look  like?  What  would  it  feel  like?  What  would  its 
tone  be?. 

Mr.  AiiCBACH.  Our  vision  would  be  that  you  woxild  have  available 
the  opportunity  for  parents  with  families  to  have  their  children, 
cextemly  at  ages  3  and  4,  participating  in  pre-kmdergarten  or  early 
cmldhgpd  programs  with,  the  possibility  of  the  child  care  before  and 
after  school  on  through  a  continuing  year  where  it  is  needed  and 
.^here  it  is,  in  fact,  chosen. 

VOur  vision  is  one  of  yoluntary  participation  at  these  age  levels. 
We  are  not  talking  about  compulsory  schooling  here,  which  I  think 
makee  a  vieiy,  ^yery  important  point,  but  we  are  most  important 
talking  about  opportunity;.  We  are  talking  about  access. 

Now,  to  provide  that  kind  of  system  means  that  you  must  have, 
in  our  judgment,  multiple,  providers.  They  will  be  both  in  the 
pubhc  schools  and  they  will  he  under  private  auspices.  They  will  be 
imder  publicly  funded  organizations  other  than  the  schools.  We 
think  :that  is  a  healthy  thing  at  these  years  of  non-compulsory 
'Schoolings 

,  Juirf'one  more  point  about  the  importance  of  the  years  earlier 
than  3,  because  I  have  been  focusing  on  3s  and  4s  by  way  of  pre- 
kindergarten  and  related  child  care,  there  is  an  important  need  for 
.  parents  and  the  very  youngest  children  to  have  access  to  those 
ways  in  which  both  parents  and  those  yoimgest  children  can  learn 
together  through^  the  kinds  of  centers  which,  in  many  cases,  are  of- 
fered undet'Head  Start  or  Under  other  auspices  now. 

There  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  a  desperate  need  for  child  care 
for  our  very  youngest  children  where  one  parent,  both  parents, 
whatever  the  st^cture  of  the  family,  are  occupied  and  working.  I 
hope  that  is  some  sense  of  what  we  envision. 
Mr.  SMrrH;'Thank  you.  Ms.  Chdm? 

Ms.  ^!hom.  I  would  have  to  agree  with  Mr.  Ambach.  I  think  that 
the  collaborative,  multiple  approach  to  child  care  is  really  ideal. 
That  is  what  is  in  place  now.  I  think  ;  .  if  we  took  the  approach 
of  having  naany  providers  for  children,  ohe  public  schools  can  lead 
m  that  arid  provide  a  very  strong  impetus  for  quality  care. 

The  niultiple  providers  and  the  collaborative  efforts  that  can 
happen  in  communities  in  terms  of  child  care  which  are  now  exist- 
ing, should  be  supported  and  should  continue.  I  think  that  that  is 
the  best  approach  for  parents  to  be  able  to  choose  from  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  places  for  their  young  children.  They  should  be  able  to  have 
options  in'.child  care.  ^ 

.  Mr.  Sboth.  Thank  you.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
CSiairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Kildee? 

Mr.  KiLDBE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  address  this  to  Ms. 
Oiomj.but  both  ;pf  you  may  want  to  answer.  Some  have  suggested 
that  if  parents  are  provided  with  a  tax  credit,  they  will  have  more 
money  to  spen?[  for  child  care  and  the  supply  of  child  care  will 
expand  as  a  result. 

1  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  have  told  me  that  the  tax  credit  ap- 
proach is^  the  one  that  will  avoid  entanglement.  Are  parent  fees 
alone,  whether  they  are  derived  through  tax  credits  or  not,  enough 
to  cover  Ifoth  start-up  costs  and  operational  costs  for  quality  child 
care?  -  /  .  . 
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jUb:  Chom.  Absolutely  not.  Parents  cannot  afford  oufrof-pocket 
expenses  that  would  be  incurred  in  putting  togetW  start-up  c<wts 
for  programs  and  eicpanding  programs.  I  have  a  difficulty  with  the 
tax  coS  tecause  out-of-pocket  expenses  for  parents  a^  veiy  diffi- 
cult; particularly  low  income  parents  who  cannot  afford  to  take 
'money  out  of  their  pocket  to  pay  for  child  care  and  wait  for  it  to 
comeliack  later  on  in  the  year.  .  r    ^  ^ 

Not  only  that  but  as  you  suggested,  there  is  not  money  for  start- 
up cosfelrom  the  fees  that  are  generated  from  parents.  There  is 
money  need€ki  to  do  that,  to  expand  services.  «^  ^  '    ^    ^  - 

Mr.  KiLDKE.  You  mentioned  that  m  Head  Start  and  Chapter  1 
and  Readiness  for  Fours  that  you  have  professional  staff  people 
who  are  making  a  professional  salary,  and  in  the  child  care  pro- 
gram that  you  have  those  with  less  training  making  a  lower  wage. 

How  much  staff  stability  do  you  have  in  those  programs  where 
they  are  making  the  lesser  wage?  Do  you  have  a  high  turnover/ 

Ms.  Chom.  There,  is  a  high  turnover.  We  lose  staff  every  year. 
Some  are  very  dedicated  and  stay  but  are  looking  very  strongly 
mto  how  they  could  possibly  get  mto  the  Federally  funded  pro- 
grams. So,  the  good  people  that  we  do  have  that  are  dedicated  to 
early  childhood  education  are  becoming  biirned  out  and  ready  to 
move  on  to  where  there  might  be  money  and  be  able  to  pay  for 
their  own  home.  ,^       r^.  ^    i^t  ^ 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  too.  Do  the  Fhnt  pubhc  schools 
work  with  private  providers  m  any  fashion?  Is  there  any  coopera- 
tion between  the  school  system  and,  say,  the  4C  progr^n  in  Fhnt? 

Ms.  Chom.  We  have  a  strong  collaborative  effort  with  Flmt  com- 
munis schools  through  4Cs  and  through  the  Child  Care  Directors 
Association  in  our  county.  We  work  with  all  of  the  child  care  pro- 
grams the  county.  We  put  on  programs  together.  We  look  at 
where  the  need  might  be,  how  we  could  advertise  and  mcrease  the 
availability  of  child  care  m  our  community.  ,  , 

I  feel  that  collaborative  effort  has  worked  for  us.  Although  we  do 
not  contract  any  child  care  services  out  to  private  child  care  cen- 
ters because  we  provide  it  ourselves,  we  are  m  cooperation  with 
them  because  we  work  t<«ether.  ^  ,  .    .     -i^   rim-  *  •« 

Mr.  KiLDKE.  What  percentage  of  child  care  m  the  city  of  Flmt  is 
provided  by.non-public  school  providers,  roughly  what  percentage? 
Ms.  Chom.  Probably  about  80  percent. 

Mr.  KiLDBE.  Eighty  percent;  twenty  percent  by  the  put  lie  schools. 
0^  the  eighty  percent,  what  percentage  of  that  is  provided  by 
church  aflSiated  groups?  ^x.  4. 

Ms.  Chom.  It  probably  follows  the  same  as  across  the  country, 

about  one-third.  ^      ^  i  v  ^i.  4.1,- 

.Mr.  JKiLDEE.  About  one-third,  okay.  Let  me  ask  both  of  you  thj^ 
aiiestion.  Mr.  Ambach,  some  public  schools  currently  contract  with 
PTAs  or  YMCAs  or  YWCAs  on  other  nonprofit  entities  for  the  op- 
eration of  before  and  after  school  child  care  services.  ^ 

Should  Federal  support  for  before  and  after  school  services  be 
made  available  in  a  manner  flexible  enough  to  contmue  this  prac- 
tice?    "  . 

:  Mr.  Ambach.  Yes.  ,    , ,  „r  ^  ,       xi.  i.  xi. 

Mr.  KrtDEE.  You  think  it  should.  We  do  know  that  there  might 
be  some  pubUc  schools  who  would  not  be  interested  at  this  tune  m 
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PJ^yi^        care.  Sc,  vou  feel  aUowing  them  to  contract 
out  wouId;be  a  good  thing? 

1 4°-  '"^^  assumes,  of  course,  that  a  standard 
of  quaWy  w  mamtamed.  I  would  support  that  We  have,  incidental- 
s'iVongresmiMi,  sqine  of  the -states  which  now  are  moving  with. 
"'ffTi.-  ^ft***  provides  for  that  kind  of  subcontracting,  if  you 
2J^  .i°r^»^^«<?  ^hwe  the  local  pubJicschool  district  determines 
1*5*  ife  w  Pe^  So,  t-here  is  precedent. 

'irBr^^i.'^^S'  fl  see,  tiie  red  light  has  come  on,  so  I  will  yield. 
Hiankyoii^  Mr>f!hm'i^ffn    .  . 
ChairmantHAWKiNS.  Mr.  Williams? 

Mr.  WmuAMS.  'Hiank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciated  both  of 
yotMri^teetmiomefr.  It  .was  veiy  intereeticg  and  very  helpful.  I  am 
Btm  rn  the  process  of  trying  to  prepare  my  own  legislation  and  it  is 
a  slow  mwefls^^  there  are  so  many  options.  One  tries  to,  as 
Mr  Kildee  and  Mr.  Hawlons  have,  be  thoughtful  about  this.  Your 
Jgamony  has  helped  me  on  a  couple  of  matters  I  was  wondering 

^  i??  ^  ^  "*J1P*®  ^  simple  questions,  but  obviously  I  ask 
them  for.  a  reason.  Tlie  first  one  is,  do  we  want— for  both  of  you 
plMise-do  we  want  Federal  dollars.going  to  churches  or  reliaous 
^tutaons  for  the  purpose  of  providing  religious  education  to  chil- 

Mr.  AiiBACH.  Congressman,  there  are  many  ways  which  have 
long  been  tested  though  which  either  states  or  Federal  funding  is 
provided  for  the  support  of  various  aspects  of  education  in  non- 
poblip  sectarian  mstitutions.  There  certainly  are  many  ways  in 
•Much  the  record  has  been  bttilt  in  this  country  that  child  care 
•  .**°^*"**°^y  authorized  to  be  in  sectarian  institutions 

'Hie  pomt  of  agony  here,  and  lots  of  us  have  shared  it  witltj  you. 
ifl  the  question  of  how  do  we  try  to  merge  the  interest  of  a  tradition 
of  child  care  and  the  inter«rt  of  a  tradition  of  education?  They  do 
nave  different  constitutional  backgrounds  in  order  to  assure  that 
we  c»n  expand  services  for  our  very  youngest  children  and  their 
fiEunuies. 

It%  my'judgment  that  it  is  a  legitimate  expenditure  of  certain 
funds  from  Federal  or  state  or  local  authorises  to  be  in  sectarian 
institutions  for  purposes  of  education  programs  and  especially  for 
purposes  of  certain  child  care  programs.  j  w 

I  would  point  out  that  the  history  of  educational  development 
not  m  all  states  but  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  country,  of  course 
was  a  history  of  a  start  in  our  educational  system  iu  the  private 
sector.  The  public  sector  came  after. 

There  i^  then,  in  the  19th  Century,  a  lot  of  changeover  which 
occurred,,^ut  it  is  not  a  flat  out  public  school  development  over  the 
y«i«.  rwoidd  also  point  out  fliat  there  are  Federal  precedents 
nght  haw  with  handicapped  programs,  for  example,  where  it  is  per- 
fectiy  possible  to  have  flie  education  of  children  with  handicapping 
conditions  which  are  in  institutions  that  are  non-public  and  in  fact 
are.sectarian  in  their  auspices. 

„  Now,  the  controls  within  those  institutions,  specifically  for  the 
progTMn,  are  armed  with  respect  to  the  duect  instruction  in  reli- 
tgion.  So,  my  answer  to  your  overall  question  is  yes,  I  think  it  is 
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possible  to  do  that.  I  think  we  have  constitutional  record  that  dem- 
onstrates it.  '  . 
,  As  you  have  been  statixig,  we  are  at  a  very  pivotal  point  as  to 
whether  in  these  earliest  years  the  ^tem  is  to  be  designed  so  that 
preicedents  which  have-  been  established  on  both  sides,  somehow 
can  Be  merged.                                          t  .  .  i 

*  In  so  doing  it,  I  would  argue  that  right  now  the  most  critical 
thing  is  to  inake  sure  that  we  are  finding  a  way  to  expand  Services 
for  our  youngest  children.  That  is.the  most  critical  thing.  If  we  iiin 
upon  a  collision  between  certain  constitutional  provisions,  past, 
and  the  issues  of  needing  service,  I  would  say  I  would  lean  on  the 
side  of  trying  to  increase  those  services  ri^t  now. 

Mr.  WnuAMS.  Ms.  Chom,  before  you  answer,  let  me  develop  a 
^little  bit  what  Mr.  Ambach  has  said  The  Chief  State  School  Offi- 
cers is  an  important  organization  in  this  coimtry  with  r^ard  to 
education  policy.  In  as  much  as  we  are  here  talking  about  a  very 
critical  issue,  I  want  to  be  sure  I  imderstand  your  response  correct- 
ly- 

*  The  question,  again,  was  do  we  want  Federal  dollars  going  to 
churches  or  religious  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  providing  reli- 
gious instruction  to  children?  I  did  not  ask  whether  church  nm  or- 
ganizations can  administer  day  care  pn^rams.  I  asked  whether  the 
dollars  should  be  used  to  allow  that  church  to  provide  religious  in- 
struction to  the  children. 

Now,.having  focused  on  that,  would  you  respond? 
Mr.  AM9ACH.  The  answer  to  that  is  no. 

Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you.  Ms.  Chom,  would  you  respond,  please. 

Ms.  Chom.  My,  answer  to  that  would  also  be  no,  but  I  would  have 
to  reiterate  what  Mr.  Ambach  had  said  about  the  idea  that  if  we 
are  going  to  get  delayed  in  looking  at  child  care  legislation  because 
of  the  church  stete  issue,  we  need  to  really  focus  on  how  we  can 
settle  that  quickly  and  not  let  that  deter  the  child  care  legislation 
issue. 

Mr.  Williams.  But  your  answer  to  tl.e^  basic  question  is  no. 

Ms.  Chom.  For  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction,  no,  but  I  do 
believe  that  child  care  can  be  provided  in  churches  without  provid- 
ing religious  instruction  for  children. 

Air.  AiymACH.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  that  is  the  critical  thmg  here.  Then  the  con- 
stitutional test  will  be  how  do  we  theu  provide  the  inone\'  to  the 
churches  and  still  meet  the  test  of  no  entanglement?  That  is  a 
touchy. 

Mr.  Ambach.  Use  Head  Start. 

Mr.  Williams.  Use  the  Head  Start  model? 

Mr.  Ambach.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  had  suggested  that  several  tunes.  I  have 
had  some  constitutional  folks  come  by  and  say,  in  fact.  Head  Start 
does  not  meet  constitutional  muster. 

Mr.  Ambach.  Congressman,  the  thrust  of  my  testimony  on  this 
issue  is  that  the  value  of  H.R.  3  looks  at  Title  I,  Head  Start  togeth- 
er with  Titie  n  for  the  public  schools,  together  with  the  Title  TH 
and  that  in  so  doing,  I  think  provides  the  way  in  which  you  can 
mmultaneously  look  at  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  programs 
and  providing  child  care  in  the  private  sector,  predominantly 
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Mr.  WnjuAJiw:  Let  me  ask  the  second  question.  Do  we  want  one 
early  childhood  education  system  for  low  income  children  and  a 
^=    separate  early  childhood  education  system  for  aU  other  children  in 
;      Amenca?  The  question,  of  course,  goes  to  whether  Head  Start 
should  sur\ave  under  a  new  system. 
Ms:  Chom.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  very  critical  issue.  I  think  that  child 
,  care  needs  to  be  toe^same  for  aU  children.  To  single  out  one  system 
u  children  is  not  fair,  should  not  happen.  Child  care 

should"be  avwlable  for  aU  famiUes.  They  should  be  able  to  choose 
wtottoOT' want  for  then-  cnild.  They  may  not  choose  Head  Start 

i  jX^K^"*      1^*^*^^°  ^  a  2-year-old  child  and  a  4-year- 
.     old  child;  they  <»nnot  access  the  Head  Start  progi-am  because  they 
have  a  ayear-old  child  that  needs  to  go  to  a  program?  They  have  to 
^aj^^^J^nt  program.  Thev  cannot  use  Head  Start.  They  do  not 
guahfy  for  assistance  for  child  care  because  they  cannot  use  Head 
^<:\  start/    ,         ,  V 

f ^  think'ffiat  we  have  to  provide  a  i^rstem  of  allocating  funds  for 
4    parents  to  be  able  to  use  those  funds  wherever  they  choose. 

Mr,  Ambach.  Congressman,  the  answer  is  no,  we  do  not  want  to 
have  two  separate  sj^stems.  The  problem  is  that  on  the  one  hand, 
w©  need  to  direct  the  public  resources  to  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged. Yet  we  do  not  want  to  provide  that  income  isolated 
systein. 

I  think  you  have  to  look  at  this  in  an  overaU  sweep  of  time,  if 
youjwll,  even ,  if  we  were  to  drop  back  20  or  25  years  before  Head 
atart  where  there  were  virtually  no  programs  or  very  few  pro- 
grams for  8s  or  for  4s  and,  in  many  cases,  not  many  for  &-year-olds. 
eigerm  the  schools  or  outside  the  schools.  j       j  ^, 

So,  we  are  having  a  developing  circumsttoce  where  more  and 
more  and  more  children  who  are  3  and  4  are  in  attendance.  Right 
now  m  the  countoy,  95.percent  of  5-year-olds  plus  are  now  involved 
«''^9?»vWnen  you  get  to  the  4s,  aiecording  to  the  census 
dat^  It  IS  about  40  percent  but  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  right  on 
i?^^^.?^*  1970  ^hen  it  was  20  percent: 

%.Pop*  if  we  look  ahead  five  to  ten  years,  we 

wiJl  have  virtually  a  universal  opportunity  for  4-year-olds  to  be  en- 
rolled m  some  vay  or  partidpatijig  in  some  way.  "llie  question  then 
18  going  to  be  8s  or  2s  or  what  happens  by  way  of  acUustments. 

Llr^^iz  conceive  as  we  build  out  to  more  universal  op- 

portum^,  that  we  are  phasing  into  systems  in  which  the  initial 
ttmifft  of  pubhc  monqr  on  low  moome  shifts  so  that  then  there  is  a 
broader  support  for  more  universal  activity. 

The  Dosdbility  then  is  to  shifl  your  pubUc  funding  more  to  8- 
year-olds  or  to  younger  ages  where,  hi  fact,  with  parent  and  child 
progTMos  you  mcrease  the  service  there.  How  far  that  goes.  I  am 
-  not  sure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  does  need  to  see  this  over  a  period  of 
fame  and  clearly  be  buildmg  from  the  priority  of  public  ftrnds  on 
disadvMitaged  but  toward  a  universal  opportunity. 

Mr.  WnijiAMS.  As, we  move  toward  that  universal  opportunity. 
j?t  ^^^^  ^  of      child  care  system  run  by 

HW>  and  the  other  part  run  by  Department  of  Education? 
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Mr.  Ambach.  I  do  not  know  if  we  are  best  served  by  that,  but  I 
think  we  can  be  weU  served  by  that;  that  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  to  merge  it  all  into  one  single  system. 

Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you. 

Chainnan  Hawkins.  Mr.  Gunderson?  *  t 

Mr.  GuNDKRSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan.  Mr.  Ambacn,  1  un- 
derstand that  the  Chief  State  School  Officers  have  endorsed  Mr. 
Hawkins'  bill,  that  you  endorsed  the  ABC  bill,  and  that  you  have 
endorsed  the  Kennedy  bill.  Which  one  do  you  really  like? 

Mr.  Ambach.  Obviously,  we  like  them  all,  but  we  hke  parte  of 
each  because  in  our  endorsements  of  each  of  them  we  have,  in  fact, 
made  comments'  about  the  adjustments  that  ought  to  be  niade. 

I  think  the  most  important  thing  about  H.R.  3  is  that  it  has  the 
comprehensive  approach  to  it.  One  can  lock  in  part  at  the  Smart 
Start  proposal  as  an  alternative  to  Title  H.  It  is  prunanly  a  pro- 
gram which  is  structured  toward  increasing  the  offfenngs  m  the 

public  schools.  , «         ,     ^  i. 

We  have  strongly  supported  Head  Start  and  that,  of  c^jurse,  w  in 
Title  t  My  commente  this  morning  were  to  the  effect  that  if  we 
keep  the  structure  of  H.R.  3  togettier  and  then  see  the  ways  in 
which  the  m^or  components  of  each  of  the  bills  that  you  have  just 
cited  can  be  folded  into  that,  then  we  are  best  served  by  way  of 

Sroviding  a  comprehensive  policy  for  early  childhood  and  family 
evelopment.  ,  ,  .  n  r  xi. 

Mr.  GuNDBKSON.  All  three  bills  also,  at  a  minimum,  call  for  the 
development  of  Federal  guidelines  or  standards,  and  some  impose 
very  strict  Fede^^al  standards  as  a  condition  of  getting  any  Federal 

assume,  then,  that  you  would  share  a  similar  philosophy 
for  the  development  of  Federal  standards  on  all  education  cumcu- 
lum  at  the  local  school  level  as  well? 

Mr,  Ambach.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  make  that  assumo- 
tion.  That  is  not  our  position.  In  this  particular  case,  the  standards 
which  are,  in  fact,  prescribed  are  the  standards  on  the  chUd  care 
programs  and,  in  fact,  where  there  is  reference  to  stwidards  ^^th 
respect  to  the  educational  components,  there  is,  in  effect,  a  refer- 
ence over  to  standards  which  the  states  have  ah^dy  established.  I 
would  support  that.  ^  r    ^  i.  j 

Mr.  Gunderson-  What  do  you  supjport  as  a  concept  for  state  and 
local  standards  for  education  curriculum— and  why  do  you  not 
have  similar  confidence  for  states  and  local  government  to  develop 
standards  for  child  care? 

Mr.  Ambach.  For  child  care?  I  do  not  beheve  

Mr.  GxJNDKRSON.  Why  can't  a  state  and  local  government  be  good 
enough  to  deal  with  that  5  to  18-year-old  and  the  entire  education 
development  of  that  student,  if  you  think  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment is  competent  of  dealing  with  the  child  care  standards  of 
that  1  to  5-year-old?  ,      ^    .  ,       ^  r 

Mr,  AMmcH.  Congressman,  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  judgment  of 
capacity  or  cbmpetence  to  do  it.  I  think  that  circumstance  under 
chUd  care  whei^'  you  have  predominantly  a  Federally  developed 
^stem  over  time  with  multiple  providers  including  those  in  the 
schools  and  outside  of  the  schools,  there  it  is  important  to  have  a 
kind  of  standardization  for  that  prc^am  overall  in  the  country  so 
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!JiS5i?oI5  tiiat  those  standards  are,  in  effect,  both 

inside  and  outside  of  the  school  systems.  I  think  that  is  the  differ- 

6X1  CO  u6F6. 

Mr.  GimprasoN.  There  are  various  authorities  in  childhood  de- 
k!!^'"®"!^'-  M^f  ?ugKested  to  us  that  the  concept  of  a  child 
being  raised  m  a  tptai  sohool-based,  government  regulated  system 
trom  rac  weeks  to,  18  or  19  years  of  age  is  a  very  dangerous  prece- 
dent'How  do  you  respond  to  that? 

_  •  »!r.  AmbAch.  I  am  not  supporting  that  kind  of  a  system,  neither 
18  my  coimal.  Our  own  position  statement,  Congressman,  which  we 
have  provided  here  as  a  part  of  the  testimony,  I  think  is  very  ex- 
V*  P"°"*if8  that  we  set,  on  the  directions  which  re- 
sources ought  to  be  place  and,  as  I  pointed  out  just  a  few  moments 
S«f  f®*?-?^^.Jf^**.  °°  volunteerism  with  respect  to  the 
Choice  of  which  institution  is  used  when  we  are  talking  about  these 
eariv  jrears.-. 

Mr.  GwDBBSON.  One  of  the  problems  that  many  of  my  district's 
sch«)l  admuustrators  have  shared  with  me  about  school-based 
child-care  IS  not  then-  opposition  to  it  but  frankly,  the  reality  that 
they  do  not  have  either  the  space  or  the  capital  to  provide  it  m  this 
day  and  age. 

^  They  contend,  that  if  you  are  serious  about  providing  child  care 
in  our  cqmmumfaes,  you  better  recognize  that  unless  you  guarantee 
us  a  diversity  of  child  care  dehverers,  there  will  be  no  child  care 

5^)!f*  I^^i^W^",.???  approve  a  referenda  to 

add  on  .to  the  building  for  child  care. 

Hovsr.do  you  re^nd  to  that? 

Mr.  Ambaot.  I  repeat  what  I  said  earUer,  that  our  position  is  one 
that  IS  very  strong  on  the  matter  of  having  multiple  providers.  The 
reason  for  toat  m  part  is  that  we  know  there  are  many  communi- 
tiM  where  there  simply  is  not  the  capacity  or  the  particular  inter- 
est m  that  conamunity  to  provide  that  kind  of  care  affiliated  with 
or  m  the  school  system.  wim 

^erefore,  we  have  strongly  supported  a  multiple  provider 
system  enabh^  those  school  districts  which  want  to  offer  it  to  do 
80  out  where  they  may  not  have  the  space  or  the  interest  to  make 
sure  that  it  can  be  provided  m  another  way  in  the  community. 

•_rl!?"'?^?-  "  y*"*  support  multiple  providers  and  you  also 
support  the  development  of  Federal  standards  and  regulation,  can 
you  share  with  ttus  committee  examples  of  where  state  regulation 
jm  ^  "™Ply  inadequate  and  not  doing  the  proper 

Mr.  Ambach.  State  regiilation  of  what? 

Mr.  GuNBBBSON.  Of  child  care?  I  mean,  the  reason  the  Federal 
government  gete  mvolved  is  normally  because  local  or  state  govern- 
ments have  failed  to  meet  up  to  their  responsibiUties 

If  we  are  gomg  to  get  the  Federal  government  into  the  develop- 
ment  of  standards,  regulations,  and  inspections  of  local  child  care 
facilitiee,  we  ^ve  to  assume,  and  frankty  I  think  we  have  to  have, 
that  the  record  shows  that  stetes  and  local  governments  are  simplv 
unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  the  proper  levels  of  standards. 

It  would  be  very  helpful  to  this  committee,  and  certainly  a 
number  of  lis  on  this  committee  who  make  the  case,  if  you  will 
show  us  the  evidence  which  justifies  the  Federal  government  get- 
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ting  that  much  involved  in  what  we  believe  ought  to  be  a  local 

AioACH.  Congressman,  with  all  respect,  I  take  a  different 
perspective  on  your  assumption.  I  do  not  think  the  assumption  is 
that  Federal  r^;ulation  comes  in  only  where  there  has  been  a  fail- 
ure on  the  local  or  the  state  part.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  entirely 
proper,  and  I  think  there  is  a  very,  very  strong  track  reoorfs  over 
the  year  of  where  certain  Federal  specifications  or  qualifications 
have  been  joined  with  new  Federal  initiatives. 

I  would  say  Title  1,  Chapter  1,  is  an  example  of  that.  Education 
for  all  handicapped  children  is  an  example  of  that  and  so  on.  I 
think  the  issue  here  is  not  whether  there  is  a  specific  distrust  or  a 
failure;  the  issue  is  whether  in  establishing  mcgor  new  commit- 
ments of  Federal  resource  that  there  is  a  justification  for  a  certam 
mimmum  level  of  standard  firom  the  Federal  level.  I  thi^  with  re- 
spect to  the  child  care  provisions  which  are  in  H.R.  3  that  that  is 

^^^Mr^UNDERSON.  The  traditional  Federal  role  in  education  has 
been  one  of  access  and  equality.  You  mentioned  Chapter  1>  handi- 
capped civil  rights  laws.  All  of  those  are  premised  on  a  Federal 
concept  of  access  and  equality.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  relate 
that  same  theory  to  justifying  Federal  intervention  m  setting 
standards  and  insjpection  of  child  care.  That  is  what  you  are  trymg 

to  do.  ,      .  i.u 

Mr.  AioACH.  Well,  I  think  the  very  words  that  you  use  prove  the 
point.  The  Federal  role  has  been  access  and  quality.  The  issue  of 
providing  extensive  increases  or  increases  in  child  care  is  to  pro- 
vide access.  I  believe  that  ought  to  be  provided  with  the  companion 
piece  which  is  quality.  I  think  it  is  entirely  consistent  with  what 
has  gone  before. 
Mr.  GxjNDERSON.  I  guess  you  missed  my  pomt. 
Mr.  Ambach.  Sorry. 

Mr.  GuOTERSON.  Access  and  equality  

Mr.  Ambach.  Are  you  saying  quality  or  equality? 
Mr.  GuNDKRSON.  Equality. 

Mr.  Ambach.  I  bed  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  

Mr.  GuNDKRSON.  If  my  midwestem  accent  is  failing  me,  I  apolo- 
gize for  that,  -i.   T  i.U-  1 

Mr.  Ambach.  That  is  an  easijm  here  that  missea  it,  1  thmk. 
That  is  my  fault.  I  think.  Congressman,  you  would  not  elunmate 
the  aspect  of  a  concern  for  quality  or  perhaps  you  are. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  I  share  a  commitment  to  quality  as  much  as 
anybody  in  this  room.  My  concern  is,  show  me  the  evidence  that 
states  and  local  govemmenta  today  are  not  assuring  that  quality. 

I  mean,  in  the  mid  1970s,  when  when  I  was  in  the  Wisconsin 
state  legislature,  we  were  passing  relations  at  the  state  level  for, 
in  essence,  minimum  standards  for  family  and  home-based  child 
care> 

I  happen  to  believe  the  state  of  Wisconsin  and  some  of  the  local 
county  governments  within  my  district  have  done  a  more  than  ade- 
quate job  to  see  to  it  that  child  care  comes  up  from  out  of  the  un- 
derground, that  the  standards  are  there,  that  the  licensing  is  there. 
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•X  understand  the  basis  for  the  Federal  government  using 

Its  limited  TMOurces  in  the  regulatory  aspect.  I  mean,  we  have  X 
amount  of  dollars;  where  do  you  want  to  use  them? 
txJ^^\^^  mentioned  the  whole  issue  of  access  to  child  care.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  real  concern  since  many  famiUes  cannot  afford 
.child  care  today.  We  have  to  find  a  way  in  which  we  can  assist 
<them  m  that  r^ard. 

,  -  I  woidd  much  rather  we  put  our  money  in  helping  those  parents 
finanaaUy  quahty  child  care  than  spending  that  money  in 
*^eral  standards,  r^ations  and  inspector^;  I  am  struck  by  the 
fact,  that  (Aief  State  School  Officers,  who  generally  are  very  pro- 
tective of  the  prerogative  of  themselves  on  down,  set  the  standards 
and  curricula  \ntmn  education  and  do  not  share  a  similar  philoso- 
phy, within  child  care. 

Now,  I  understand  tliat  political  desire  to  please  the  chairman 
and  Senator  Kennedy  and  all  of  that.  However,  I  think  ther«  are 
opportunities,  over  the  year  where  you  can  please  them  and 
still  marntam  your  traditional  philosophy  on  the  issue  of  child 
care. 

Mr  Ambaot.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  just  said.  Congressman, 
and  that  IS  that  we  are  talking  here  very  specifically  about  the 
child  care  quahty,provisions. 

Mr.  GuNDKBfiON.  l  am  going  to  go  back  agam.  Anybody  who  advo- 
C&ies  Federal  regulation  of  child  care,  I  think,  has  the  burden  upon 
thein  to  come  to  this  committee  with  evidence  that  the  states  and 
local  governments  are.  not  doing  an  adequate  job  today  before  they 
suggest  tnat  we  divert  our  limited  resources  from  supporting  the 
availabihty  of  child  care  to-regulating  it. 

Lauren  had  something  to  say. 

Ms.  QiOM.  Yes.  I  think  if  you  polled  the  early  childhood  commu- 
nity and  child  development  experts  across  this  country,  you  would 
™^^ver8ity  among  states  in  terms  of  their  licensing  require- 

Some  of  those  states  do  not  have  adequate  licensing  standards, 
federal  standards  would  help  us  to  have  a  minimum  set  of  guide- 
lines to  follow.  There  may  be  states  that  require  one  adult  per 
three  mfants,  one  adult  per  four  mfants. 

There  are  also  states  that  require  one  adult  per  eight  infants. 
That  IS  not  acceptable. 

' .  .^r-  GuNDKHSON.  But,  Lawen,  the  problem,  I  spent  a  lot  of  time 
visitmg  quahty,  I  mean.tb.e  top  of  the  shelf,  child  care  facUities  in 
jny>  district.  Without  exception,  the  administrators  of  those  child 
care  prc^ams,  which  are  institutional,  not  family,  home  or  church- 
based  but  mstitutional  child  care  centers,  say  the  problem  we  have 

surviving  because  of  the  cost  of  cur  child  care  facility. 

The  reality  is  that  young  parents  just  getting  started  cannot 
^ord  our  chUd  care.  The  problem  is  not  a  desire  for  quality  out 
there.  I  do  not  find  a  gross  intent  to  abuse  children  in  child  care.  I 
.think  It  IS. just  the  opposite,  that  highly  motivated  people  are 
*^!^S  to  provide  the  best  environment  for  that  young  child. 
*  The  proftem  is  the  cost.  So,  the  challenge  we  all  face  here  is  how 
00  we  take  our  lumted  resources  and  rnaximize  the  quality  avail- 
.able,  to  those  parents  and  their  children. 
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Ms.  Chom.  I  think  that  the  problem  is  that  the  diversity  among 
the  states  in  terms  of  their  guidelines  for  standards  creates  a  situa- 
_  tion  where  child  care  providers  can  follow  less  than  quality  care 
^     '  standariis. 

We  need  to  have  a  set  of  guidelines  that  will  go  across  the  board 
to  everyone;  Head  Start,  infant  toddler,  all  tie  programs.  Yes, 
there  is  a  lot  of  committed  people  out  there  that  are  providing 
qucdifr^  care,  but  I  think  a  portion  of  our  dollars  needs  to  go  to 
ensure  that  all  people  are  providing  quality  care  not  just  the  com- 

°^Mr!^^^ras6N.  Okay.  Here  is  a  follow-up  question  and  then, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  quit  because  I  know  I  am  beyond  my  time. 
What  we  do  in  a  number  of  areas  at  the  Federal  level  is  we  develop 
voluntary  guidelines  or  standards  which  states  can  use.  .... 

I  mean,  one  of  the  nwgof  components  of  the  Federal  activity  is 
research  and  development  of  those  standards.  I  could  go  over  a 
whole  host  of  Federal  programs  where  we  come  up  with  voluntary 
guidelmes  and  then  we  allow  the  states  to  utilize  them  m  deter- 
mining  their  guidelines,  enforcement  standards  and  regulatmg  ac- 

*^lb^^t  acceptable  or  do  you  go  the  step  further  which  says  the  ; 
Federal  government  itself  has  to  promulgate  those  rules  and  spend 
the  time  enforcing  them?  There  is  a  big  difTjrence  between  the 
two.  * 

I  have  no  problem  with  voluntary  guidelines.  I  have  a  problem 
with  Federal  bureaucrat.  Aren't  we  using  limited  dollars  for  Feder- 
al bureaucrats  to  go  out  and  r^ulate  and  enforce  standards  when  I 
think  states  and  local  are  doing  an  adequate  job? 

No  comment  from  either  of  you? 

Mr.  Ambach.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  know  who  you  were  address- 
ing it  to. 
Mr.  GuNDKRSON.  I  am  wide  open. 
^Ax  AbiCBAch.  Okay. 

Mr.  GuNBERSON.  If  everybody  in  the  room  were  at  a  mic,  I  wotild 
let  them  all  talk.  We  do  not  have  time.  .  - 

Mr.  Ambach.  Then  a  brief  comment,  Congressman,  and  that  is 
-  that  there  is  very  strong  support,  of  course,  for  voluntary  guide- 
lines. We  do.  I  think  there  are  some  circumstances  m  which  it  is 
important  as  well  to  have  specific  requirements.  ^ 

I  think^this  is  one.  I  thmk  that  if  I  would  add  one  pomt  to  it,  it  is 
that  you  said  a  broad  set  of  criteria  at  the  Federal  level  and  the 
enforcement  on  this,  mdeed,  should  be  at  the  state  and  at  the  local 
level' 

Mr.  GuNDEKSON.  I  yield  to  that,  Mr.  Chainnan.  Thank  you.  i 
Chairman  Hawkins.  The  gentlemen  had  indicated  that  those  of 
us  sponsoring  these  bills  should  have  some  instances  where  nation- 
ai  child  care  standards  might  be  warranted  because  local  standards  | 

were  inadequate.                           ,  , .     .  x         i  j  \^ 

I  ask  permission  to  put  into  the  record  at  this  pomt  several  docu-  :| 

ments  which  I  think  go  to  that  subject,  one  by  the  Child  Welfare  r| 

League  and  others.  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  read  them.  .  v 

They  will  be  in  the  record  lor  all  to  read  and  will  mdicate  the  ^ 

lack  of  adequate  standards  ir.  many  states  and  local  commumtifes 

.  o  .         --r .  ■'ii 
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across  ttie  country.  I  just  wanted  to  respond  to  the  gentlemen's  re- 
^•^^^*'^^M^9f  "fi  submit  the  need  for  such  standards. 
If  there.are  no  objectio.'ijs— if  the  gentlemen  would  like  

r        GuiroiBSdN..  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  have 
never  asked  ypU  to  tiefend  your  position  with  documents  only  the 
people  teetifyiig/*;^?         -  ' 
'  .Caiairmfm  HAWioNe.  I  thought  you  felt  it  was  incumbent  on  us  to 

•  at  least  show  some  of  the  background  for  requiring  standards. 
After  ttiey  have— I  will  ask  permission  to  put  them  into  the  record 
aner  the  gentlemen  hkve  had  time  to  peruse  them. 
/  MwL  Unsoeld? 

Mw7  Unsoild.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Along  that  line,  I 
wonder  whether  I  could  ask  whether  staff  might  assist  this.  I  recall 
at  an  earlier  hearing  one  of  the  witnesses  saying  there  are  parents 
today  who  are  pprchasing  child  care  that  is  actually  detrimental  to 
the  development  of  their  children. 
I  wonder  whether  staff  could  help  us  find  those  remarks  and  per- 

■  Mpe  redistribute:  them  among  us  so  that  we  might  have  some  of 
ttat^ditional  background.  Also,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of 

.Ms.  Chom.  .t  \>:> 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Let  me  respond  to  that.  I  understand  you 
are  directing  that  through  the  chair  for  the  staff  to  prepare  for  you 
that  information.  Is  that  the  nature  of  it?  I  will  have  the  staff  con- 
sult with  you,  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

Mrs.  Un£»iu).  I  coiild  not  remember  which  witness  it  was,  but  I 
know  WB  did  hiave  that  testimony.  I  am  sure  that  that  witness  also 
had  addjtiqhal  documentation  of  why  some  standards  were  needed. 

Chaira^  Hawkins.  We  y7m  have  the  staff  consult  with  you,  and 
we  mil  try  to  verify  the  witness.  In  addition  to  what  the  cliair  has 
aatod  to  be  submitted  or  will  ask  to  be  submitted,  we  will  include 
such  and  also  any  contrary  evidence  that  some  of  the  members 
may  have. 

[Material  submitted  for  the  record  follows:] 
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BY  BARBARA  KAOTROWrR  &  PAT  WWCSERT 


Ages  5  through  8  are  wonder  years.  ThaVs  when  chUdren  begin  learning 


to  study,  to  reason,  to  cooperate.  Wecanputthemin  desks  anddriil  them 
all  day.  Or  we  can  keep  them  moving,  touching,  exploring.  The  experts 


favor  a  handsK)n  approach,  but  changing  the  way  schools  teach  isn't 
easy.  The  stakes  are  high  and  parents  can  help.  


It*9  tin*  for  number  tmm  in  J»Mt  CUl'i  kwderprtw 
cUm  at  Um  Oratnbrook  School  in  South  BniMwiek,  H  J. 
WUh  h*r^  V  pnidduif  f rem  tii«lr  iMChtr.  23  fiT^  and 
oouiitIac«iJi»»t  fwo  ih«  ihdvwUniDi  Ui«  w  At 
(okwwi  wooitoa  ihapM.      Uttto  firi  fortM  »  hwafoo  «rt^^ 

HMiMtoiDaktthtwbol*. 

After  aboot  hilfaa  boor,  tht 
chikbM  fit  nmir  Ibr  ^ 
tJino.'nitjfptckuptiiilrMttnt. 

d^MjwDa  cm.  8bt  hour 

up  •  cUnt  book  «boot  •  maj 
ch«mt«  calkd  Mm.  WUl^ 
wMhy  who  iMiiU  oo  thtiitf  , 
fum  animate  •  b«th.  71m  chiK.^v 
dim  nciU  tbo  whlSMkal  Ums  ^ 
•)oi4  mth  OiU.  obvioQtly  ^ 
jmiof  oM  of  thair  fimrito  . 
u)M.aiMh»lhrayif UMdwith  t 
dnwinia  dtpktinc  Ih*  chO-^ 
o«Q  isttrpnUttoa  «f  ^ 
th*  book:  thcyVrt  t«k«n  •  ^ 
UtMvy  UbntiM.  t&>  tobKir 
UitiAC  uaieonM  and  diAOnan 
for  oowt  tnd  pifi.)  After  tho 


II  KIW8WIIK  APItatT.lHt 


Int  iMdiDLGUl  for  voluatMn  to  Act  out  tho  vtrioui 
put*  Id  tht  booL  Lou  of  huidi  nooc  up.  QUI  pKkB  out  four 
thUdtwAndtboypUythtirpartitnthuriMiicaUy  Thmisnt 
•bond  bo*  iotbt  room. 

Thk  Imt  t««linf.  writiof  «xm1  arithattk  tho  way  most 
pMk  mmbbtr  iu  Ukt  •  growlac  nonbtr  of  publK-  and 
KiTrt«choo»a*icator^thtpri«lpabai>dta«i>ar»faSouth 
&iiMwick  baUm  that  chUdr«i  betm  the  acta  of  8  and  8 
have  to  b*  taufhi  dUTertnt' 
ly  fhMD  oldar  cfaOdrao  'n>ry  . 
taoogiuaa  that,  younc  chU*  ; 
dran  laarv  baat  throuih  active. 
teadHJataacfaincnathodaUk^  | 
'  ■aiikaaanddr»iDatkplay.'n>ay  \ 
(mw  that  diUdraniothb  aft 
''IpMpdavokmatTafTini  ratet  ; 
tad  achooia  hava  to  aikw  for  | 
-.thaaa  di«*c«r«aa.Thajr  ak)  b*' 
:.i\Sin  that  yoaii<itan'  waal  } 
rpowthiaaaaaittntUlaa  their  i 
'iaadmk  acWetemeot  Sayi 

Joan  WarraB.  a  teacher  coo  . 
ti  auUaat  ia  South  Brumtnek' 
"  *Oiirprocrainaaradeai(ivrdto 
u  IttbadtUdtnataadofnakJnc 
I  thachildSttharfhooL" 

Edttcaton  call  thk  kind  of 
teacUac'devakypmentaU;  ap> 
prapdata  practka"-^  cumcu- 
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kaow  about  hpir.yoa^  cUl-  ■c<>*'lH***>a<lttow«r  Modulo  com 

wmmA  eooAotod  om  tii»  Ijtk  ewtuiy.  pMtlcttUrtr  U  tht 
PM  30  jm  80M  of  tht  iMMt*  h«n  apfiMiod  oodtr  otbtr 
***  *W0*  ^  oducatkio  In  tbt 
l»7(k  ftt^  thoy^  im<»r  tho  Dont  Now.  whictten 
that  mar  bt  about  to  changt:  m»  antU*  a«t1»«hiUhMl 
proMoo  hao  ainaaoa^  itaatf  in  tmtaOQ  babiul  UMaa  friacl- 
tjm.  a^yaUaAjeati«pcofc«orShafOfll^Kaf«i.ta 
thabit((myaaii.  iwAxofthe  tnf^aducatloooffaniiMio^ 
to  tha  couatn^-ineludjiif  tba  National  Aioodation  for  tha 
f*«^«<yow«CfcJdiW  ani  tha  National  Aiaoclatloo  0/ 
StataBonrdarfB*icarioo  hanaodocaadrwpartablyaiaiUr 
piaM  for  nranptof  Uaaaiiartan  tJmH«h  third  cnda; 

Hobtaradb]ropiftionaho«tliaaspcrta.imiividttaJiUtaoart 
bHuuilAf  to  taka  action.  Both  California  and  Kaw  York  havt 
appdat^  talk  feroaa  to  raoonraml  chaniaa  for  tha  aartieit 
fradM.  And  Kom  of  indiridual  school  dutncU  tika  South 
Btiinawick.  Agurinf  fiat  younf  ninda  an  a  tambta  thina  to 
waola.  af«  puihinf  ahaad  on  tbatr  own. 

Uatridwioaiathaffd  ftwn  fWMtfch  tachildda  itJopmanlii 
ao  compallinff  that  tvtn  froupi  hka  tha  CbuncU  for  Bmic 
Education,  for  yrwt  a  major  aupportar  0/  tha  traditional  (or- 
m»L  hava  mriMd  thalr  thmkinf.  ~Tha  idaa  of  puttin<  small 
childrtn  in  front  of  workbooks  and  uking  thtm  to  ut  at  their 
detkialldaytttnifhtmartvmcn.'*uunPaitoBa{th.at)ocut«  , 
rdttor  of  a«ilc  Education,  tha  council's  nowitat  tar  1 


At  thla  point,  thara'i  no  wajr 
of  kaowlnc  bow  toon  chanfo 
—  ^-••w  wiUoooaorbowwidaapraadit 

 ,  wUJ  ba,  Howatar.  thara'a  a 

fwwiaf  racnpiftloo  of  tha  laportancaof  tha  aarty  trtdaa.  Por 
tbapa«fiwjPMi«,«n«ofthi.p«bU^ 
oM«^kJ«uaapadallytaaaa|aii.Tl»rt-,nBan4AMWndof 
^*r^L*¥2  •  Naw  Jam* 

StataBoardofEduaition.*maothapfodu(«daain'lcooaoS 
iJ^toj»UytndUUatthaaodB«tw.rt^ 
thab<tlnBan|t-ni«oraphfcaha«cootributadtothaaanaaof 
Mvaocr.7%a  baby  boomlat  haa  lapUcad  tha  baMHMt  flanara- 
tionof  tba  l»70a.MQrf  kfafa  la  aktnanta^ 

?r  •  5^       "^i^        ramartuNa  biaak. 

thrtufha  in  undaratandinf  tha 

<>*^wpa«^  of  laarninc  and  tha  eUoaU  that  anhaacaa  that." 

inaot  of  Tiachinc.  But.  ha  addi,  too  oftan. -what  wa  know  in 
th^and  what  wo'ra  doing  in  tha  daaaroom  aro  vary 

Thatarfy|radaapoaa»pttdalchdlan|iib«»uwthat>wh«> 
J^l?^«»"»tudaatow»Hachoo!andleanunfaraahapad.ia« 
Tufti  UnmTRty  paycholofiot  David  Elklnd.  Aa>otta|aUn 
mo»s  From  homa  or  pratchool  Into  tha  laf|»r.  mora  compoUUva 
wMof tlamantaryichool,thay  bafin  tomakajudananta  aboM  t 
^'''H^  f**'  inadaquau.  thay  may  fiva  up. 
ntalWctually.  thfy'f*  also  in  tranutlon.  movinf  from  tha  in- 
tanaely  physical  aiploration  habits  of  infancy  and  toddlarhood 
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CMMt«o  iM  born  rastiaf  to 
lMni.AI»bycmn«pwdboun  '  '  

work  of  chU<J}»od.dw'A>pinj  «  uwfcr^^ 
8todmihowih*tti»motte(rMUT«v47tot<«dtrout4kkbbto 
c»pit^ooth*ir  Mtuni  lodiiutiontolctm  throuffa  pUy 

But  in  tht  19601.  many  icboob  bart  tned  to  do  Just  the 
oModt«,pr««uraia«tMdo(cludWntt  "Uek  to  bwict 
movcmnt  nrnt  that  tcachiof  iMthodt  IbUimM  for  hifb- 
•chool  AtfdonU  wtt«  impooed 
OD  ftrct  rtdon^lYt  iMioa  of 
tho  d«7  *ni  BMTK  mort  homo- 
noric  saoT*  tMta,  mora  d«d- 
pllM.  CUUrtn  9houM  b*  bo- 
bind  thi<r  not  T««ttinc 
ucuTtd  tho  room.  TM^hm 
flhottid  bo  «t  tbo  hoMl  of  tho 
cbMiMM.  drillinc  knowlMlio 
into  thoir  chortw.  Mucb  of  tUf 
wM  A  roKtlonatfiinitthotroiid 
towAfd  opon  odtMtion  In  tht 
*70i.  BoMd  on  tht  Brltbh  ty*- 
um,  it  oUowfd  thUdrtn  to  df 


A  good  ItnAcrgHo  4o<mi»Wi>tr  iH  iiMi  ^    -^V  s5»44»Mr<iMiwtrt«t. 


teadiiv  nM  fom'^of  pr*> 
>  adwoL  And  tMr  P>i«Bt*  «>* 
podod  tbiM  ciMAOOtt  Tit*-*n9  to  bt  nadiBf  by  tbt  OKOod 
Ma«rt«r  cf  UodfTfutoo.  But  UM  truth  b  that  muty  S7ou>- 
ol^  arent  naiy  fcr  rwdiar-or  moft  of  tht  othtr  acwkmic 
tuki  th«t  con«  OMUy  to  otdor  d)i!dm-HM  mattn  bow  many 
yMM  of  achodt  they>«  sompktod. ''WtVe  cooftttlac  tho  Qum- 
b»r  of  yem  ehiidreo  bort  been  In  kAoo)  with  brain  dmloj^ 
rent,"  toys  M»rthi  Denckbi,  a  profemor  of  oeurolofy  ond 
ptdltirki»tJohntHopkiniUnivmity  "Just  boouM  a  child 


The  Lives  and  Times  of  Ghndren 

Eid»yottn«rt»rproc»«b»tbi»ownpiW.butthoUwnin|C«rTiof«ehiM^^ 
Thw  drivilo  Itwn  b  •wMomt.  Md  cwtful  »duHi 


pudiinc  •  ^tld  too  hud,  too  Mon. 


velop  at  tbtir  ova  woo  within  n 
bS^ily  ttnictorod  diMroom. 
But  too  moay  toadion  and 
prioapaUiriM  triod  opon  odu* 
catiM  thou^t  that  H  meant 
•imply  tearinf  down  daarooro 
walb  and  lotting  childrto  do 
wha>ver  thty  wanted.  Tht  ro- 
tulti  w«Ta  o<t«n  diiaitroua. 
"^ecauw  it  waa  dono  wroof. 
thm  waa  a  backlash  against 
iU"  say*  Sua  Bradekamp  of  tho 
National  AsMdation  for  tho 
EducatiOQ  ofYouniChiidrtn 

At  tht  samt  tirat.  partnta. 
too.  wtrt  dcmandinf  mora 
from  thtir  tkmtntsry  lehooU. 
By  tht  mid-190Ca.  tht  ma/mty 


about  2n0  words.  They  enjoy  pUying  with  one 
other  i  or  a  imaB  group,  tor  short  periods, 
and  learn  that  others  have  ietiingt  toa  They 
continue  to  kwk  loparents  for  encouragement 
and  protection,  while  beslAninf  to  accept 
hmiu  on  their  behavior. 

A3-yeu>okU 

GmeraOy.the/re  interested  In  doing  things 
for  themseh«  and  trying  to  keep  up  with  okler 

■  I8moath«to3ye«r»  ues  as  ehiWrennm.  Jump  and  tide  tricyde*. 

IhuaDytoilettrainingbworoettheprime  They  begin  to  deal  with  ause  and  eSect:  it's 

kaunlngacthrtty  Children  tend  to  concentrate  time  to  pUnt  seeds  and  watch  them  grow 
on  Unguage  development  and  Urge^nusde 

control  through  activit»esIlkedlmbingonlun.  •  ^vM^r  *niw  ««■  h 

,?lcgymiAnent>cns?4Mlengthenenoogh 

toaSentouncompbStedstorieaandcarry  as  cutting  ^eis«soT»^^^ting,woridng  with 

on  conversationiVocabulsiy  expands  to  puiile*  and  bu»ldmg  things. 


#  lofanU  utdToddlere 

The/re  bom  to  leara  The  Int  infant 
lesaon  b  tnjjt,  and  they  leam  thil  from  their 
n  Utknshipa  with  their  parents  or  other  car* 
Ing  adaiti  Uter.  bable*  wlB  begin  to  explore 
the  world  around  them  and  experiment  with 
Independence:  As  they  mahire,  infants  slowly 
develop  groai  motor  (sitting,  cmwltnt  wait- 
ing) and  ine  motor  (ptcldng  up  tiny  objects) 
skiUs.  Generally.  Ihey  remain  egocentric  and 
ate  unable  to  share  or  wait  their  turn.  New^ 
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goM  to  d«7  cm  «t  aft  3  doMot  imu  th»  humta  bruo 
muUi«  iQto  M  older  briio.  A  Sycar^Id^  bnun  it  ttill  •  $• 

^.P!^' <*»t»*cti  do- 
maiKM  hMd  «vUioe9t{MtUidr  childrtn  wff*  tcwii^ 

r*mnt  moxufM.  lu  196SC«oriift 
bKUM  th»  b«  iMt  to  nqoir*  e^Mi^  to  pM  •  lUi^ 
•j;dM  tort  bofen  aattriaf  flnt  grid*. 
««faw  JUIw  pniMiMl  alaUv  bgbUtko.  lo  th«  btfuininf 

off  to«foo4iUit  Ii;M.coooMl«taUU  Khpol  lupcriatrad' 
ent  WorMT  IbcMi;  "Wt  «9t  off  oa  tht  wroof  foofc"  RT•.y«t^ 

^  "f^  ^        ^  ^  <*  *to«inf 

«nm  btiMlMd      (Utto  abNta^  prvpw^  fi^ 

*W*  ««u^  ban  tt  iptod  •  ucnth  Juft  tMchinc  Ud»  bow  to 
t«k«  tbo  tort.'' M)«  Both  HouUiiei.  •  kizKkf^n  t«acher  b 
sobttitu  Atluta.1Us  OwriU  altmd  tbo  totu  ta  ftvor 
of  •  m  Sttibk  raluatioo:  othor  atatM  bavv  chanced  thetr 
mlndiMirea  - 

Tlwlatoaot.tlirirpcaawivhaatakaototarix  tot).  Kinder- 
faftaof*  art  otranUoc  iritK  homework.  Fint  sradera  art 
UUivipoOliicteitibtfontbtrrrjouiMkntaodhowtsread. 
S^wjiindm  M  Uk«  fidW  -ZXiHoff  thiecnucal  periat" 
M  DitM  Elkiad  in  hb  book  "Miaoducatioo.''  "lb*  chiWe 
bwUbif  Maaa  of  nmpotonca  {a  froqtmtlr  under  attack,  not 
tmlj  froa  Iiiappniinato  inatnictiooal  practkoa . ..  but  alao 
from  the  bttiidrtd  and  ooa  fWJap  of  hurt,  fniatralwo  and 
r^joctioo  that  laaikadiiM'eontraneo  Into  the  world  of  ichool. 
inc.  coopetitko  aad  ptM^roup  ln*o»ir«aeoL-  AdutU  under 
•imilar  iinaa  eaa  ratkoahie  aetbacka  or  put  them  Li  penpec- 
tivo  beeed  on  pretiooi  wpeneocee.  yotwf  chiMrtB  have  none 
of  theee  defena^  Sehoola  that  dctaand  too  much  too  loon  art 
•attiog  bdaoffoo  tbo  nod  to  failure^ 

It  doemt  ban  to  bo  thia  wajr  Moat  nperta  oo  chJd 
deretopotut  and  aarir-childhood  educatioo  beliere  that 


ITiey  can  manv  colon;  lizea  aiMl  ihapca. 
They  ihould  be  md  loand  sbouUbe  encour 
a«ed  to  watch  otbm  wtila;  tot  them  aofbbie 
00  piper  but  try  10  keep  Iben  away  from  walk. 

■  Ijreaivolds 

They  besta  toundennod  count  9CM  a  one- 
(MMecorrdalioa.  Improved  memories  make 
It  eaiier  for  then  to  recofnbo  meaidnghii 
worda.  and  wiihiharpcr  tow  motor^UOs.  tome 
cMdren  wil  be  ablo  lo  write  thdr  own  names. 

▲  Both4«UKi5« 

Both  roups  learn  best  by  fanersctlng  ivith 
people  and  concrete  obiecta  and  by  Hying  to 
soJve  real  problems.  They  can  team  trom 
stortes  and  book^  but  only  In  wayi  that  relate 
to  thek  own  cxpcrieocft  SocteBy.  these  cha- 
drea  are  tncrraafa)^  totercsted  fa)  actMtics 
outride  their  lanedialelam«y  They  can  play 
fai  roups  for  looser  period!,  learning  Icsiions 
in  cooperadon  and  neflDtialioa  PhysJcaDy. 
laiiwnuade  devetopmeat  continue*,  and 
•UBi  Mch  as  bahodiv  emerge. 

Intcrot  in  their  peers  continues  10  increase, 
and  they  become  acuttiy  aware  ol  coftipari- 
aons  between  ihcmaeKts  and  othcn.  It's  a 

I    


younc  ehddreo  laara  much  mors  rtMlily  if  tha  tMchioc  meth- 
odamaH  thtir  apadal  oaeda: 

WliiWiii  lillWii^  Tba  moot  Important  iofrtdieat  of  tht 
Dontnditwoa!  approach  ta  handaon  taanUnf.  Resesrch  becuo 
frSwutpiychologirtJeaaPiacttiadkatasthattomawhm 
betwtett  tht  agat  of  6  and  9.  children  btfia  to  thuik  abttractly 
InatMdofconcrtttly  Younftr  ehildrto  Item  much  mors 
touching  and  aeting  and  tmelkng  and  tasting  than  ^  Juat 
liateoing.  hi  other  words.  6- 
ytaroldacan  eaaily  undentand 
addition  and  tubtraction  ifthey 
hsTt  actual  objacu  to  count  U' 
ctaad  of  a  Mrias  of  aurobtn 
wnttw  00  a  blackboard.  Lec- 
tures doot  help.  Kidt  letun  to 
rtaaon  aod  commumcatt  by  en- 
gaging m  coawnattoo  Yet 
moat  teachers  tUlJ  talk  at.  not 
w)th,thetr  pupils. 

nraUactMtrWheathtyget 
to  bt  10  or  11,  children  can  sit 
tull  for  sustained  penoda  But 
until  thty  art  phystcaUy  read; 
for  long  ptnoda  of  inactinty, 
they  need  to  bt  actirt  in  tht 
elaatroom.  "A  young  child  has 
to  makt  a  conacious  effort  to  itt 
stiH."  says  Denckla.  "A  targt 
chunk  of  ehUdrra  csnH  do  It  for 
very  long  It'i  a  very  energy 
consuming  activity  for  them  " 
Small  ehtldrra  Actually  get 
mortbred  if  thty  have  tositstiU 
and  listen  to  A  teachc  r  tal  k  t  han 
if  thay're  allowed  to  move 
around  in  tht  classroom  Tht 
frontal  k>bt.  tht  part  of  tht 
brtu)  that  applies  tht  brakes  to 
children'!  natural  energy  and 
cunotity.u  ttilt  imoiaturt  in6- 


iaste  of  adolescence:  does  the  roup  accept 
them?  Speech  Is  usualy  weB  developed,  and 
chtldreo  art  able  to  foke  and  tease.  They  have 
a  strong  sense  o(  true  and  labe  and  are  eager 
(or  dear  nites  and  ddbiitions.  However,  they 
have  a  diflcuh  dme  dUfereotlating  between 
minor  and  maior  infractions.  General^,  chil- 
dren this  age  are  m^.e  mature  mentafiy  than 
physically  and  unable  to  sit  tttll  for  k)ng  peri- 
ods. They  learn  better  by  fintband  eipert- 
enccs.  Uaming  by  doing  also  encourages 
children's  "dispostbon*  to  use  the  knowledee 
and  skilU  they're  acquiring. 

■  7*  to  8-yearoids 

During  thu  period,  chtklren  begin  devek)pi')g 
the  ability  to  think  about  and  solve  problems  in 
their  heads,  but  some  %vUI  continue  to  rely  on 
fingers  and  toes  to  help  them  Snd  the  r^t 
aniwtr  Notunhltheyire  II  aremostldds 
capable  ol  thinking  purely  symbobcaBy.  they 
«il  te  real  obtects  to  give  the  symboI»- 
such  as  numbers— meaning.  At  this  stage  they 
bsten  better  and  engage  in  give  and  take. 
Generally,  physical  growth  continues  to  stow, 
while  othkbc  abilities  improve^  chddrtn  are 
able  (0  hit  a  Softball.  sUp  rope  or  balance  on  « 
be*n»  stiiftj  lor  toftg  periods  is  stiU  more 
iinng  than  ntnning  and  lumping. 
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to  d-yeu^d*.  Denckla  lajrt.  the  lobe  develops.  90  does  what 
Defickla  docribw  «•  "bccKJoco  Weranc*."  SimpJy  put,  Icaro* 
tel^dotoctimuch1w>borin<toyounf  children. 

UaiHp  danivaHt  la  thia  at*  froup^  npeiu  aay  lanfuac* 
aataiopncat  ahoold  aotba  broken  down  into  bobted  ablU- 
r*adu)(.wrttiaeandaraakia(  Children  fint  team  to  naaon 
aadtocxpraaitbanaahMbytalkinc'nieycandkUtaitoneito 
a  tMcher  before  they  actually  read  or  wriu.  Later,  their  flitt 
atUapU  at  coopoaitioa  do  not  oecd  to  be  letter  perfect,  the 
important  thiai  la  that  they  learn  to  coBUDumcate  ideas.  But  in 
many  daaaroona,  fnminaf'  and  tpellini  have  bseome  more 
{nportant  than  oootaotWhO*  mastennf  th«  taduucal  aspe«U 
of  wntin(  b  leaantial  aa  a  child  gets  older,  educators  warn 
against  enphu^zinc  form  om  content  in  the  early  gradea. 
Books  should  alao  ba  iateraetiag  to  Uds— cot  Just  words  strung 


together  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pedagogy  PsychologutKath- 
erine  Nelson  of  the  CHy  l/ninrsity  of  New  York  Mys  that  her 
eztensivtUboratOfy  and  obaenratiooal  work  indicates thatkids 
can  learn  language  spealring,  writing  or  reading^-^y  if  >t  ts 
prcaentsd  ma  way  that  makessenae  tothem.  But  soany  teachers 
still  uae  tnu  that  arc  sobering  they'd  put  anybody  to  sleep. 

lacMbalK  A  youngster's  sodal  dev? lopmen  t  has  a  profound 
effect  on  hM  academic  progrssB.  Kids  who  have  trouble  getting 
along  wtth  their  dassma  tea  can  and  up  behind  acadeniically  as 
wril  and  have  a  higfaer  incidence  of  dropping  out  tn  the  early 
grades  sspsdally.espertaaay  youngsters  should  be  encouraged 
to  work  in  groupa  rathar  than  indiv;dually  so  that  teadiera  can 
spot  children  who  may  be  having  problecos  makuig  fnends. 
*When  diildren  work  on  a  project."  aays  University  of  Illinois 
education  pr^ffsaor  Lillian       'Hhey  laam  to  work  together. 


In  Japan,  Fir$t;Crade:lsn't  a  Boot  Camp 


Jtpansaa  stadanta  havt  tht  > 
hi^Met  math  and  tcicooa 
teat  acorra  in  tht  world. 
Mora  than  M  pareent  gradi^^ 
ate  from  high  school  lUitera- 
C7  is  virtually  nonaxkUnt  in 
JFapaa.  Moat  Amaricaaa  attrib- 
ute thJa  auooaaa  to  a.Hgld^' 
aystem  that  seta  youngslaia  oa  ^ 
a  lock-atop  march  from  cradla 
to  ooUagt.  In  Cact,  tha'aai^' ' 
hr  yaara  of  Japanaaa  achooUnf 
art  anything  but  a  boot  camp; 
the  atmoaphera  ia  warn  and 
nufturlnf.  FVom  kindttfartaa 
through  third  grade,  tha  goal 
la  not  only  acadamk  but  alao 
aocUl-iaacfaii«  kids  tobe  part 
of  a  group  so  they  can  ba  food 
dtiteaa  aa  wtU  aa  good  stu- 
dents. "Gattii^  along  with  oth- 
ers b  not  Just  a  mean*  for  kaa^ 
ing  tha  peace  in  the  claasrona  but 
aooething  which  ia  a  valued  end  in  it- 
self aays  Aaericaa  rcaaarcher  Merry 
Whita.  author  of  **rha  Japanaaa  £duca* 
tionalCballeogt.'* 

Lesaona  in  livingand  working  together 
grow  naturally  fict  of  tha  Japan  see  cul* 
ture  Starting  u  Underfaitan,  young* 
sters  laam  to  work  in  teamc  with 
bn^tar  stadenta  oflaa  hoping  slower 
onca.  All  chUdrtn  art  told  they  can  su^ 
ceedifthey  persist  and  wor^  hard  Japa- 
naaa teachers  art  expectad  to  be  extreme- 
ly patient  with  young  chlUren  Theygo 
ever  laaaoAS  step  br  >ad  rspcat  in- 
structlona  aa  often  aa  naessaary  "The 
key  b  not  to  aoold  (childrta]  for  small 
nustakaa,**  sftys  YuUo  Uada.  pnnd  pa  1  of 
MiU  £l«9aentary  School  in  Tckyo  In* 
stead,  ba  says,  teachaia  oonoantrate  on 
praising  and  anoouragutg  th^  ycung 
cfaargaa. 

Ai  a  raauh,  tht  claasrooms  are  relaxed 


Leaaooa  ta  ttaMwork  aCart  taifjr  Md  taat  a  WttlMC 


and  chterfd.  even  wban  they're  filled 
with  rowB  af  deaka^  On  on*  raosnt  aflr^ 
noon  a  claaa  of  aacontl  graders  st  Uada's 
school  was  working  on  an  art  project 
Dielraasigament  was  to  builda  roof  with 
polea  made  of  rolled-op  newspapera.  The 
childrSn  worked  in  small  grocpi,  occ*< 
stonally  asking  their  teacher  for  halp. 
Tha  room  waa  filled  with  the  sound  of 
eager  youi^sura  chatting  about  how 
to  get  the  job  don*,  tn  another  second- 
grade  claas,  th*  subject  was  math.  Mani> 
ko  Inoue,  the  teadier.  sunsstad  a 
number  game  to  practice  osuhiptication 
After  a  few  minute*  of  playing  U, on*  boy 
stood  up  and  propoaadchangini  tha  rules 
Just  »  bit  to  make  it  mora  Am.  Inoue 
listened  carefully  and  then  asksd  if  the 
other  studenu  agrtad.  They  chctrtd. 
Tea.  yea,"  and  the  game  continued  ac- 
cording to  tht  new  rul««. 

Academics  art  far  from  neglected  in 
the  early  gradea.  The  Education  Minb- 


try  aets  curriculum  standarda 
Sbkl  psalt  for  each  sch>U  year 
For  exampla,  third  graders  by 
tbcaodof  tha  year  art  soppoaed 
toba  able  to  read  and  writ*  S08 
dtancttn  'out  of  aome  2,000 
ooDsidersdeasentttltobaaicht' 
aracyXTaachara  hava  time  for 
play  and  laaaoncJapaneae  chil 
drtn  attend  achool  for  240  days, 
oottpaifd  with  about  180  in  Uie 
United  Statea. 

MM*!!!*:  Not  all  the  teach* 
ing  fM*  on  b  the  classroom 
Partnts,  atpadalty  "nothcrs. 
play  a.  key  roia  in  education 
Although  moat  kindergartens 
do  not  teach  writing  or  num- 
bers ia  any  systematic  way. 
more  than  80  percent  of  Japa 
naaa  children  learn  to  read  or 
write  to  aome  extentbefore  they 
anter  ixbcA  "It  b  aa  if  mothen  had 
their  own  built'in  curriculum,"  uyi  Shi 
gefumi  Nagano,  a  director  of  the  Nation 
al  Inatituta  for  Educational  Research 
The  first  game  they  teach  u  to  count 
number*  up  to  10." 

For  all  thdr  euceeaa  in  the  early 
gradea,  tha  Japanaaa  art  worried  they're 
not  doing  trzU  enougb  After  a  recent 
national  cumculun  review,  pftciaii 
war*  aknnad  by  what  Educatioa  Minu- 
ter Tkkao  Nuhioka  deacribed  as  9xoe*- 
sivt  "bullying  and  miaoonduct"  among 
childrta— tha  rsault.  aowrding  to  some 
Japanaaa.  of  too  much  emphasis  on  mate- 
rial value*.  So  thraa  years  from  now,  first 
and  aaoond  grader*  will  no  longer  be 
studying  aocuJ  studies  and  soeoct  In- 
stead, children  will  spend  more  tun* 
learning  bow  to  be  good  dtinns.  That's 
*l)ack  to  baaics"Wapansae  style. 
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to  diMcm.  to  ip«cul«tt,  to  tdM  turn  dMaoOaU  Uosmt*. 
ThtM  skUU  cu't  bt  ItonM  throufh  Itctun;  Wt  «U  know 
p«>pk  who  hsT*  woodtrM  t4chAkal  ikiUa  but  don'c  luv«  any 
•odd  aldll*.  RdatiMMhlpa  ilwuld  b*  tb*  fint  'R*." 
•  MpilfM|ilima»«MNtlMBAttUiac«^chiUmv« 
al«  iMniacto  Jodfi  tbMMhw  la  raUtko  to  Uhffi.  For 
moft  cfaOdraa  acfaool  nirits  tht  fint  UflM  that  tbotr  cotU  trt 
not  act  by  an  Istcrnal  dock  but  by  tht  outddt  irorid  Just  M 
tht  l-yearold  atraiilaa  to  wdk»  STMnoUa  art  atntffliRf  to 
meat  aduh  fexpectatioaa.  Yoonf  Uda  doat  know  bow  to  dtttift* 
fulah  batwM  affNt  awl  abUIt^  aaya  lynatta  HUla»  ooordina* 
tororaariy<hUdhood«h»sUonrorthtttaUorNewJ*rMr  If 
thajr  try  hard  to  <k>  aomaOuaf  and  fail  tbay  may  eonduda 
that  thay  wiU  nam  bt  abla  to  aocoapbih  a  partkttlar  task. 
Tht  aAda  of  obriooa  mttlMda  of  corapariaoQ.  such  a«  posting 
trmim,  can  bt  aariow.  Sayt  Hillc  "A  ch^d  who  hat  had 
hit  coaUanct  rtalljr  damactd  naada  a  nacua  opcratioo.'' 

Mm  It  im*  Batwtto  tht  afta  of  5  and 
9,  thart'a  a  wUt  raogt  of  dartlopiaent  for  *  *  ' 
childreo  of  nonnAl  lataUietoct.  "What'a 
appropfiata  for  ooa  child  may  not  bt  appro- 
pnatt  for  aaoUver,"  aayt  Dr.  Parry  Dykt.  a 
mambar  of  tha  CahfomU  SUto  Board  of 
education.  nVa>ra  lot  to  hava  tha  teacfaan 
and  tha  lUff  nach  chUdrm  at  whatever 
la*tl  th?y  may  be  at  That  taS«  my 
oopUaticatad  taachinf.'*  A  chiU'a  pact  it 
alAoat  uDpoaaibla  to  predict  beforthand. 
Soma  kida  laara  to  raad  on  the^r  o^rn  by 
Undartartao:  othara  art  atlll  ftrtf^iag  to 
dccoda  word*  two  or  threaytara  later  But 
by  tha  batfnnlac  of  tha  fourth  gradt,  chtl- 
dran  with  vary  dilforcat  hiatoriea  oftao 
r««d  on  tha  aaaa  tartL  Somatimaa,  thaiali 
a  audden  "apuiT  of  laaraing,  much  lika  a 
crowth  ipurt,  and  a  child  who  baa  bctn 
bthind  aU  year  will  catdt  up  in  Juat  a  tnt 
wetka.  Ereaat  Boytr  and  othara  think  that 
multifradacUaaioooa.  whart  two  or  thrat 
ftadaa  ara  mlxad,  art  a  |ood  aoiutioo  to 
thia  problam— Md  •  way  to  aTcid  tha 

"trackii*"  that  can  hurt  a  chlld^  aalf-at-   

iaan.  In  an  uncradad  daairoQfn.  for  axani- 
pl«.  an  oldat  child  who  ia  having  probWma 
In  a  particular  arc*  can  practict  by  tutorial  younier  kid*. 

PuttiA|thaaaprinopl«t  into  pracUca  haa  navar  baen  caay 
Forty  yaaia  afo  Milwaukaa  aboliahad  rtport  carda  and  fUrted 
Mndinthomt  uniradad  araluationa  for  kiodatrarten  throufh 
third  grada.  "If  anythi/^  waa  dtratopaantaUy  appropnate. 
thooa  ungraded  cUaaac  wara.**  aayt  UUlia  Hoffman,  a  curricu- 
lum apccialist  with  tha  Milwaukaa  actsob.  Whan  tha  back  to- 
baatca  moYtoMDt  laarad  tm  natioMlly  In  tho  aariy  19601,  tha 
aty  bowad  to  praaaurai  Paranta  Kaitad  damanding  lattar 
gradeaon  report  carda.  Ati*ditiooal,dirtct4«ad\{n|  approach 
waa  introduoad  Into  tha  school  ayatam  aftar  aoma  atudenU 
bafan  nttinf  low  aooftt  on  atandardiaad  taatu  llw  achool 
board  orderad  baad  mdan  with  cwtt«Ilad  vocabulariaa  and 
contrivad  itoriaa.  Milwaukaa  Undargartan  taachara  ware  ao 
upaat  by  thaaa  chanfaa  that  thay  convirKtd  tha  board  that  their 
stodanta  didnt  ncad  moat  of  tha  tUAdardiaad  teaU  and  tha 
workbooka  that  go  aloc«  wUh  tha  raadait. 

Soma  Khoola  hara  baan  abla  to  kaap  tha  pfffrcauta  ftfmat. 
Olivt  School  In  ArtiAgton  Kaighta,  Ul,  haa  had  a  nontraditton' 
alcurTkulnrafor23ytati.nVa*ytbaanab!atodolt  becauaa 
partDUara  iDvoivtd.  tha  taachen  raally  caraand  thachiMrm 
do  wall'  Mya  principal  Mary  Sutt.  nVa  foti  confident  that  we 
know  whatt  baat  for  kida-'Ttachars  uy  thay  ipand  a  lot  of  timv 
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Learnli^ 
to  Write 
by  Writing 

ChOdren'a  Orat 
eSsrts  si  mlttog 
DccdiMtbclcttn' 
perfect.  Spdilatf  and 
(ramsurcaab* 
teamed  later.  In  tha 
catty  ycrxaUda 
abooldhiatMtaacil 
totbeldeaolwrltlni. 
Hereareaanplcaof 
onediikracfforta 
over  a  thrce-yenr 
period,  atartlng  at 
the  age  of  S. 
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fail 
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APrintrferParMts 

When  vkiUng  a  Kbool.  tnift  your  cjrw.  What  you 
•M  k  what  your  diild  k  goti«  to  ftt 

#  Teadwn  ihould  tak  10  nul  froups  o(  children 
or  IndMdual  youofrtcn;  Ibey  ihoukki't  )ust  lecture 

■  QiB(ktQ  ilMdd  be  tioiUnf  <»  proicctt.  active 
eqieriawab  and  ptay.  Ibey  ihouUnt  be  at  Ibor 

,  dctkaadtyMnfinwofUioob. 
▲  ChOdrenihould  be  dktaUng  and  writing  their 
own  atorie*  or  readbig  real  b(iol& 

#  Hie  daMTOon  kyout  should  have  readinf  and 
ail  area*  and  apace  lor  chldren  to  wort  fa)  frouf>«b 

■  ChOdrca  abouid  creace  freehand  aitwortu  not  M 
color  or  paste  tofeiber  aduk  drawtnfL 
A  Moat  baportant^.  wauhthe  dUkfcen's  (aces.  Are 
they  inidkclualy  enMed,  earr  And  happy?  U  they 
look  bored  or  scared,  Ibey  pr^Mbiy  are 


•doeaitiAff  paiefita  ahoot  tba 
taaAii«  iMthoii.  Ttoenta  al- 
ways tUnkidieoliMdbttba 
w^ritwMfBrUMn.'aaysint' 
irailetaMharCMfaySwMr.'Aa 
if  STsrythiac  dst  can  chaact 
and  profraai  but  sdoeatiDa  k 
aupposad  to  atay  tha  aam.  I 
find  that  parants  want  their 
dUldrtn  to  Uka  achoot.  to  f«t 
aki«  wrtb  other  dtOdrta  and 
to  ba  food  tUnkatt.  WbsB  tbay 
aaa  that  happanlnc  tbay  ba> 
coma  ooovioo^'* 

Ruaotal  '^vohranwDt  k  aa- 
padally  *>*r;:tsst  whan 
achooia  switch  firm  a  tradition- 
al to  a  naw  imaat  Four  years 
aco»  Abim  KorTord,  priodpal  of 
tha  BrawBMiUt'ElaoMotafy 
School  in  AftanatrU  GMDly, 
Va^  bacaa  to'  eonvart  her 
achooL  Fuanfta  vohiataar  rsgn- 
larly  and  that  helps.  But  tha 
tran^tioQ  has  not  baan  ooo* 

pJatdy  ao»9oCh.  Sereral  taachera  refused  to  switch  over  to  tha 
M^a  active  ibcMt  ICoat  of  thMD  have  eioot  left  tba  Khoot. 
*«orfjrd  aayt.  Tbsy^'s  ao  <|osation  that  soma  tcnchsrs  have 
\ToabU  implsmaBting  tiia  (kvaloptMntally  appropekta  ap- 
pk^ach.  *X)ur  taocfasrs  BOt  all  trained  for  it.**  says  YaW'a 
fOH.'tn.  nt  taksa  a  lot  cfaany  and  skiir  A  succasafdl  child- 
oeots  ■adthesraMaaasBMtoftiactiOPeffortlasriyaayoMptfts 
mora  ,Vmb  activity  lo  activity.  But  tharals  a  lot  of  plauiiag 
behind  i-aa^tiiarsiiMmponeibaitycrtheiadiiridaaltaacb- 
cr  *'Oo*ytdaUa>itp*^obl*B)a,"3aysNori(prd,*'ktr]in(to 
cooa  up  with  a  progran  thatevcry  taacher  can  do— not  jtMt  the 
cadre  of  aui(k  peopla  who  are  wiUiac  to  work  CO  hours  a  week." 
Teachers  ako  hava  to  p«rticipata  adinly  in  dassroom  activi- 
ties and  jiva  up  the  aotonatie  mantle  of  authority  that  oooiaa 
from  standfa«at  tbsblacfcboanL 

TeaeiMrs  do  better  whsn  thayVe  Icvohrsd  in  the  plaaalog 
snd  derision  inakh<  When  tha  Sowth  Brunswick.  NJ.,sdwoli 
deodad  in  the  eariy  190O»tochanfttoa  new  fomat,  the  district 
spent  several  yaara  studying  a  variety  of  curricula.  Teacfaen 
paitldpatsd  in  that  roasaidi.  A  labon^ory  school  was  setup  in 
tha  summer  ao  that  taachera 

could  teat  natariak.  "We  had  •  ■  A  •  ■ 

the  support  of  tba  teadMfs  be- 
csuae  teachefi  vera  pajt  cftba 
proceee."  eays  tsschsr  coeattlt- 
aat  JoanWarrso. 

One  rssidue  of  tha  badi-(o- 
barica  morement  ktha  dewand 
for  accoQBtabtiity.  Children 
who  are  tau^t  in  Dootradition- 
al  daajrooBia  can  score  sUgbtiy 
lower  on  commonly  osod  stand- 
ardised tceta  Hiatls  because 
most  current  teata  arffi!«nd  to 
tha  old  ways.  Children  are  ostt- 
ally  quioed  on  spadfie  sidlUs» 
such  as  vwabulafy  or  addition, 
not  on  tha  oonoepu  bdilad 
those  akilk  *The8taBdardksd 
tesu  usually  can  for  ooawvrd 
aasweii,'*  eays  Carolyn  Tb^ 
pii^t  pdAdpal  of  Uasa  Ele- 


meatary  School  in  Boulder. 
Oola  There  may  be  three 
words  in  a  row,  two  of  which  a  re 
misqieUcd  a^d  the  child  is 
aaied  to  arde  the  correctly 
speUed  word.  But  the  testa  nev- 
er aik.  Does  the  child  know 
how  to  write  a  parsfrapb'^  " 

Even  if  the  taata  were  revtaed 
to  reflect  djJferent  Usds  cf 
knowledge,  there  are  eerioua 
<loc«tiona  about  the  rehability 
of  testa  on  young  children  The 
results  can  vary  widely,  de- 
pending on  many  factors— a 
diild's  mood,  his  abtbty  te 
manipulate  a  peiKtl  (a  difficxUt 
skill  for  many  U6Ji  hw  rea^ 
tioa  to  the  person  administer- 
lag  the  taaL  Tm  appalled  at 
all  the  teatn«  we're  doing  of 
email  dtiUren,"  says  Vander> 
Hit  University  professor  Ches- 
ter Finn,  a  former  aaetstaat  seo- 
retaiy  of  education  under  the 
Reagan  adminlrtraUon.  He  favors  regular  informal  reviews 
and  taadiar  evaluations  to  make  surea  etudeot  understands  an 
idea  before  moving  on  to  the  next  level  of  diftculty. 

TWta  an  the  simplest  method  of|odgtng  the  dfectiveneas  of  a 
daaarnooH-if  not  always  the  moat  aocursta.  But  there  are 
other  ways  to  tell  if  chOdren  art  learning  if  youngsters  are 
escitad  by  whet  they  are  doing,  they're  (vobably  laughing  and 
talking  to  one  another  and  to  thdr  teacher.  That  coRUttuoica- 
tion  k  part  of  the  leaintag  prooeas.  IVopie  think  that  school 
baa  to  be  either  free  play  cr  all  ire  keheets,"  says  Illinois 
professor  Kats-TTietruthk  that  neitherkenough.  There  has 
to  be  a  balance  between  spontaneous  play  and  teacher-directed 
work."  And,  she  adds,  "you  have  to  have  the  other  component 
Your  dass  has  to  have  Uitellectual  life  " 

Kati,  author  of  "Engaging  Children^  Winds."  deecnbee  two 
dJferent  elementaiyechocJ  classes  she  visited  recently  Inone. 
children  spent  the  entire  morning  making  identical  ptcturec  of 
traAc  Ughta  Thers  was  no  attempt  to  relate  the  pictures  to 
aaythingelsethedaeswasdtring  In  the  other  deas,  youngsters 
were  ifivsatigating  a  sdwol  buc  They  wrote  to  the  dtstnct  and 
aiJud  if  they  could  have  a  bus 


Matlag  rhaagi  laaxyaftalaam  whtraciiaa 


paikad  in  their  lot  for  a  few  days. 
They  studied  it,  figured  out 
what  alt  the  parts  were  for  and 
talked  about  traffic  nilea.  Then, 
in  the  tWoom,  they  built 
their  own  bus  out  of  cardboard. 
They  had  lUn,  but  they  also prae- 
tiosd  vrritiBg,  probleffl  solving, 
evso  a  littk  arithmetic.  Says 
Kate  tVheothedaashad  their 
panmka*  night,  the  toucher  was 
ready  with  reports  on  how  each 
diUd  waa  doing.  But  alt  the  pa^ 
aota  wanted  to  see  was  the  bus 
bseaoae  their  duldreo  had  been 
'  coeaing  home  and  talking  about 
.  (tforwaeka"That'athekindof 
education  kids  deeerve  Any- 
thIl^^lees•houIdgetan''F  " 
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Change  From  the  Bottom  Up 

In  West  Haven,  Comt,  happiness  is  a  brave  new  first  grade 


Th*  pwpto  who  ma  th*  WMt  Kftvm, 
OoQiu  school*  ncocnhwd  ImC  ymr 
that  t!»7  had  ■  pnblom.  Ibo  nA&7 
kids  wtudioppim  out;  too  many  rlw 
»tT«  bodof.  What  wtrt  thay  to  do? 
•toad  of  fccuaioc  tbtir  tffoiti  OQ  jtmlor 
hiffa  aad  tdwol.  thay  tritd  a  dUftiv 
tat  approach:  cfaania  from  tfaa  bottom 
ap.  By  thiftbf  to  a  Daw  "daralopmaotal' 
ly  appropriata^cunkvlon,  WtttHavaa 
alJM  to  torn  thaaa  OQ  to  KfaooL 

Taacfatr  Uoda  Matbtwa. ».  ii  ooa  of 
Waai  Havao'h  BOW  childMTOft.  Oft  tUa 
day  abt'a  iittii«  on  tha  floor  with  a  hand 
poppet.  ttacfali«  math.  IXttla  bear  ii 
tcU^  na  aitocy  about  tba  tiaM  Im  want 
to  maH  a  Mtod  but  wae  lata  and  bk 
fHtfid  itaitad  to  cry."  aha  M;t.  *lla 
doatnt  bava  a  watch,  ao  how  ca«  ha 
maaura  that  without  a  dodtT  Sha 
wanta  bar  fliat  mdaia  at  tha  Alma  EL . 
Paftb  EboMtary  School  to  tnap  tha 
coootpt  of  tbM  and  Uant  how  to  aati- 
mata  it  by  eouiktiac  atoooda.  tha  kidi 
pairotfwiththa{r*natbbuddiaa''topl«y 
tha  paadulun  laaa.  Oaa  atodaatttaiiMk^ 
iwiofinfa  ball  of  day  attacjMd  to  a  loAf 
•triac  aad  eouata  tha  aiuoMT  of  Hcooda 
It  takM  tha  othaf  atadaot  to  uap  20 
piaatic  liaka  tofathar  to  naka  two  a4ta 
of  la  Matbawy  walka  anuad  littn!^ 
and  oorractiaf  tha  itedanU  aa  thay 
coont.  Sma-yiai^  Mtaphania  Pfad- 
taUi  tayt  iha  cauirtad  to  "a  Uttioo"  hut 
int  fuia  how  to  writa  that  numbaf 
down.  Mathawi  MBilaaaiid  ahnip:  aocoa- 
timaa  tha  t^t  aoawtr  imt  avarytUnf. 

A  MMmflmt  T»  hnHp  taadwa  a&tar 
thia  braia  oaw  wodd.  Waat  Havan  cAv 
dab  hara  brovuht  la  oooaultaata  from 
tha  OrawUMd  Otbtar  School,  a  pdvata 
•cbool  h  Qtaaoflald.  Hmi.  Raa  by  laAi- 
lata  froex  pubOc  adacartaa,  OtaaaMd 
tpadallna  la  mathodi  that  ftar  laawAa 
to  e  chUd'i  itafa  of  daiatopaMftt  *What 
Tou  taadi  i»  a  dJcUaD  ihM  thataadur 
haa  to  makabaatdoB  whatahakoo»a  tha 
duldm  kaow,"  aays  UaHyna  CUytoo.  a 
Oftanfldd  taadkar  aad  coMoltaat.  "Wa 
act  tmythlag  aa  a  ooUaboraUoa  ba* 
twaan  child  aad  taadma.* 

that  ualoQ  bagiaa  aa  aooo  aa  tha  kida 
coma  to  d«K  At  ft2S  am,  Mathtwa*! 
flnt  fradtra  ardtt  aad  lauaodlataly 
itafi  to  dadta  thair  o«n  adMduloa  by 
flUinfout  a  daily  pUa  thaat  Tha  daaa- 
room  11  carafuUy  orgaalaad  tato  laanh 
lof-activity  ama  tot  ait,  (roup  wodc. 


a  an  at  iMai  ti  acboal  'J 


niath  aad  iadapaadaat  prcifactai  aaMi« 
otbam  Tha  plan  ihaat  hM  a  tpaoa  for 
tha  child**  ttanta^  tha  data  aad  a  Uat  of 
about  15  cho^  of  activttka  ia  wonb 
aad  drawiafa.  Eadt  mornh^  Matbawi 
wntaa  trtty  ftudtat't  aanw  oo  tha 
bladtboard  aloof  with  ooa  atdfntd  ao- 
tiVity.Sbt  hdpaaach  itttdtot  wntadown 
tha  aadgnotent  orcolor  la  tha  lUuatra- 
tioaoaapbaahaatalonc  with  tha  diildli 
chofaa  of  ooa  additional  aetirity 

By  ftao,  wodc  b*ai)*(un.  11m  tcachar 
riap  a  btU  whta  ifi  tlma  for  thachi^ 
drra  to  "firaaaa"  aad  than  "mtH*  to  fet> 
taad  maadatory  daatwldt  diaeutatooa  or 
■witditoooaofthdrtwoadiTitlaiLTha 
Afat  woric  of  tha  day  ii  ona  of  thdf  (avoi^ 
itta,  adaOyJoumal  which  *v*ryDaa,aran 
tha  prditarat?.  muat  kcapc  tMe«  a  datal- 
opooatal  taduiIcpMC»Uad''proc*a*  writ* 
tnc"  thadtUdran  itart  tha  yiar  by  draw- 
iaf  a  plctura  a«ch  dayv  At  Ant,  Matbtwi 
writaa  dowa  what  :ha  diUd  i^ya  about 
tha  pktura  aa  a  caption.  Latar  ia  tha 
y««r.  tha  childrtQ  befia  to  aeribbla  and 
writa  word*  tha  way  thty  aouod  uaiaf 
"invtnt«d»p*Uinf  "(AppU,rorla*taa£a, 
t«  rtndertd  aa  apal  or  app  Throwihout 
tha  yaar.  Mathtwi  mctU  with  aadi  child 
to  halp  transUu  tha  Invttttad  ipdiinf* 
tntocorract  Eafluh.  Than  >h*  typca  tha 


dtiUT*  captlooo  onto  tha  drtwlaf  pa|a 
aad  tvantually  Mod*  aach  atudaot'a 
worh  toftthtr  to  maka  a  book,  which 
childrra  lova  btcauaa  thty  pt  to  think  of 
thanwdraa  aa  authora. 

Aftar  daily  Journal  coota  tha  aoniinc 
niaatiaf.  Evtryooa  dto  od  tha  ruf  aithar 
todo  a  nath  pRMam  or  toraad  tha  n*wa> 
paptr  aloud  to  «ach  othtr.  SoaMtiam 
itudwiU  laad  toittbar  from  ovtrdaa 
book*  that  avaryoM  can  sea  or  ainf  aonfa 
or  d»at*.  Aa  iha  *nfi«**  aadi  child  in 
tha  actifiiy.Matbovra  diacuaaaa  coacapU 
rach  as  aouna.  rowala,  ootttracUoat  aad 
oaw  Tocabulaiy  word*.  Nazt,  tha  chU> 
dian  oooiplatt  thdr  daily  aadfaoMnta. 

AAv  luaeh  1*  chackinc  tloia.  when 
Uathawt  rtvitwa  iniatikt*  with  rach 
•tudaot  (Any  child  who  lalrisahaYca 
whila  Mathawa  ii  worfcinc  ii  Mkad  to  ut 
la  tha  "timaoot  daalr.**)  tha  final  kaasn 
lavolm  social  studlaa.  sdsaca  or  aft  By 
than  tha  chlklran  ara  tlrod.  Mathtw* 
talks  with  each  child  aad  tralttata*  his  or 
h*rday.Shahclp**adioocdrawahappy 
or  sad  Ctca  on  tha  pUn  tbatt  Thuy  Icava 
and  Mathawt  ransina  bahiad  to  prtpara 
for  tha  naxt  day  Sha  doasat  avaluata 
hamlf,  but  afUr  aa  aihau^lnf  day  in 
cUas,  sh*  cant  stop  aoiilinf. 

Co  M  M 1 1 L II 1 1  ■  M  Wmi  Miwra  and. 
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You  may  proceed. 

Mrs.  Unsokld:  Thank  vou^  Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  been  my  view 
that  how  we  rear  our  children  is  probably  a  i>rimary  importance  to 
bur  real  national  security.  I  was  interested  in  your  remarks  that 
the  salary  level  for  child  care  workers  was  even  less  than  for  Head 
V  Start  workers,  which  I  had  not  found  particularly  adequate. 

What  is  the  actual  figiure— what  level  of  wage  were  you  actually 
'  talking  ;about? 

.  '^MiiiC^OM.  Our  child  ,care  assistants  ai^  paid  minimum  wage. 
GNu^dhald!]Q^^  paid  $5.20  an,  hour. 

Wm.  UNSOlELb.  Would  you  say  that  that  is  perhaps  an  indication 
(^riknif..we  really  place  our  national  priority  on  child  rearing? 
<  k^lifiC\C^0M.  Exactly.  . 

f  Cbaimc^  Hawkins.  I  yield  to  Mr.  Smith. 
^^Mtt^^iiiTH;  1  have  got  a  lot  to  learn.  I  got  done  in  three  minutes 
iuajl'llMxp  :got.  two  hrft  I  want  to  try  .  to  get  inside  the  national 
8tahdards?tmng»  GoMon.  You  and  I  cotild  go  around  about  the 
^EHA'^:vf$ich  isi|t$ll  a^^  billion  luoifimded. commitment. 

-Kwe^  i(ie^$8:bilH^^^^  about  helping  out  the  property  taxpay- 
ers of  this  countiy  who  are  funding  a  civil  rights  on  about  a  quar- 
ter of  tiie  loaf  that  we  committed  to  them  15  years  ago. 

I  think  tiiere  is  an  enormous  problem.  I  see  this  as  an  institu- 
tioxial  approach;  The  model  that  i  have— when  I  asked  you  the  first 
question,  I  Had  the  public  school  system,  which  is  decentralized  as 
it  is,  fundamentally  operates  the  same  way  in  all  50  states,  the 
public  schobl  E^ystem  of  education. 

Against  tha^  I  would  place  higher  education  which,  in  fact,  oper- 
ates on  a  vmety  of  models^  public  and  private,  two  year,  four  year, 
low  gr^uate,  iiij^  jsraduate,  institutes,  home  study,  life  long  learn- 
ing, work  place  educatioin,  and  an  extraordinary  diversity. 

It  is  funded  by  pxiblic,  by  private,  by  personal,  and  by  tax  re- 
sources. That  is  a  different  jnodel.  The  f&st  part  of  my  question, 
and  I  think  we  are  on  tiie  yeige,  one  way  or  the  other,  of  creating  a 
natioxDal  policy  about  children* under  the  age  of  five. 

I  think  lhat  is  long  overdtte.  My  concern  is  that  we  follow  a 
habit,  if  you  willt  to  a  system'  which  looks  most  like,  and  I  think 
over  time  would  comei  to  look;tnore  like,  the  system  that  exists  for 
children  ages  6  through  18  than  other  kinds  of  models. 

I  guess  my  question  is  how  you  respond  to  that  in  terms  of  the 
'  quertions  of  quality,  neither  elemental^  nor  secondary  nor  post-sec- 
ondary  education  has  national  standards.  That  is  one  part  of  it. 

At  a  time  when  we  look  at  our  public  schools  and  we  understand 
that  those  schools  are  failing  80  percent  of  the  children  outright  be- 
cause they  leave,  half  of  the  remaining  children  because  they  un- 
derperform  and  enter  the  work  force  failed  by  the  fundamental  in- 
stitution of  this  society,  I  ask  you,  as  a  loving  critic  of  an  institu- 
tion of  which  I  have  spent  my  entire  life,  where  is  the  model  of  suc- 
tcess  in  tiiat? 

In  other  words,  what  is  it  we  are  trying  to  emulate?  Why  do  we 
believe  that  that  similar  kind  of  a  pattern  will  operate  better  for 
little  children  than  it  has  for  all  children?  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  we  get  our  hearts  confused  with,  in  the  end,  our  heads  or  what 
we  think  will  really  work. 
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I  am  concerned  that  we  will  create  a  system  that  is  as  difficult  to 
change  aa  committed  to  mediocrity  and  tropic  in  our  inner  cities 
and  in.^ome  rural  areas  where  change  is  impossible  because  there 
is  nothing  to  build,  on. 

I  am  not  just— which  is  where  the  need  is  greatest  economically 
and  educationally— I  am  not  sure  that  I  see  the  seeds  of  a  new 
policy  to  do  a  better  job  in  this  thinking.  That  is  a  lot. 

Mr.  ABfBACH.  May  I  respond  by  way  of  making  a  couple  general 
comments  about  your  characterization  of  two  different  systems. 
Yo3,  you  could  characterize  the  post-secondary  system  as  being  dif- 
ferent from  the  elementary  and  secondary  system. 

That  is  to  say  you  can  characterize  it  as  being  different  in  the 
way  it  is  funded.  Yes,  there  are  more  variety  of  institutions  and 
'indeed  ^there  is  a  different  pattern  of  financing  than  is  true  with 
the  elementary  and  secondary.  . 

We  can  assume  that  these  thin^  have  been  fixed  and  concrete 
for  2p0^year8.  They  have  not  been.  They  have  changed  very,  very 
substwtially  over  time  in  their  configuration. 

If  you  are  characterizing  the  difference  between  the  post>second- 
ary  and  the  elementary  and  secondary,  what  I  am  testifying  to  is 
make  the  early  childhood  pattern  0  to  5  or  up  the  compulsory  age 
level  look  more  like  the  postsecondary  pattern  than  it  looks  like 
the  elenaentary  and  the  secondary  pattern; 

That  IS  what  I  am  saying.  That  is  what  H.R.  3  does  because  it 
provides  tlmt  in  fact  you  have  got  multiple  providers.  You  have  got 
a  Title  1.  You  have  got  a  Head  Start  program. 

It  is  primarily  served  outside  of  the  schools.  It  is  served  very, 
very  effectively.  I  think  it  can  be  continuing  to  serve  effectively 
and  deal  with  some  of  the  very  difficult  issues  of  constitutionality. 

You  have  got  a  Title  n  which  builds  out  on  the  public  school 
system  with  a  possibility  of  some  service,  certain  service,  in  the  pri- 
vate schools,  which  ought  to  be  maintained,  and  then  you  have  got, 
if  you  will,  a  child  care  wraparound  for  the  two  parts. 

In  short,  I  am  arguing  here  that  if  you  were  to  step  back  and 
look  at  it,  we  ought  to  be  creating  something  more  like  that  multi- 
ple provider  system  of  post^ondary  education  for  the  earlier 
years  than  to  create  a  fixed  elementsiy  and  secondary  system  as 
we  generally  characterize  it. 

Mr.  Smtth.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  concur  with  the  vision  and 
maybe  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  each  other.  I  literally  do 
not  get  that  from— as  I  heard  you  up  until  this  very  moment,  I 
equate  choice  in  a  system  with  having  economic  power. 

I  am  not  a  user  of  the  tax  code  to  the  exception  of  all  other 
sources  of  funding  child  care  at  all.  At  the  same  time,  I  wonder 
where  the  favor  is  that  we  think  we  are  doing  with  the  policy  for 
people  who  earn  less  than  $20,000  or  $18,000  a  year,  whether  they 
live  in  my  state,  your  previous  state  or  wherever. 

When  we,  in  fact,  say  that  the  message  is  with  Federal  policy, 
the  poorer  you  are,  the  less  actual  choice  you  have  over  what  hap- 
pens to  your  children.  The  wealthier  you  are,  concomitantly,  the 
more  choice  you  have. 

There  is  a  fundamental  message,  there  that  I  am  not  sure,  as 
good,  frankly,  as  I  happen  to  think  some  elementa  of  this  bill  are. 
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that  we  have  riot  grappled  with  yet.  I  would  appreciate  a  chance  to 
P^*  :tdk  with  you  about  ^ose  fundamental  questions. 
%  ^  /  Mr.  .^tbCBACR.  Unfortunately,  that  is  the  drcu 

The  question  is  whether  H.R.  3  can  help  to  correct  it  and,  in  fact, 
S|C   provide  a  direction  of  the  Federal  resources  toward  the  poor  so  that 
.  ,you  do  increase  Hie  capaciiy  of  the  economically  disadvantaged  to 
be  able  to  make  the  choice. 
^  ^    ^  I  think  ILSL  8  provides  a  very,  very  sound  framework  to  do  that. 
|Vr:    vMr;  Smtth*  Thanka. 

^  Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Ambach,  I  will  not  really  request  that 
:  you^answer  this  today  if  you  do  not  desire  to  do  so,  but  in  Section 
654  of  the  Head  Start  program,  there  are  non-discrimination  provi- 
•M^  Visions.  V  .  ^ 

It  goes  a  little  bit  to  the  question,  I  think»  that  Mr.  Williams 
^^^^  asked  earlier.  A  non-discrimmation  provision— there  are  several 
provisions,  actually— with  respect  to  admissions  and  employment 
vand  handicapping,  the  question  Vr  >uld  be  whether  or  not  those  pro- 
||  ^visions.that  are  in  the  law  with  respect  to  Head  Start  would  be  in- 
^  serted  in  whatever  bill  is  passed  through  this  committee  or  includ- 
^  edinH.R3. 

fl\  If  you  do  not  have  an  opinion  today,  and  I  refer  to  a  Section  that 
^  ^  has  not  been  really  brought  into  this  discussion  today,  and  you  care 
E  to  submit  to  u£  at  some  subsequent  time  the  position  of  the  council 
:f  q^  tibiat  question,  we  would  certainly  appreciate  it. 
1^  Mr*  Ambach.^  I  would  ask  that  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
would  indicate  that  I  Ihink  tibe  answer  is  yes;  that  including  that 
provision  would  be  acceptable.  But  I  would  like,  if  I  could,  to  have 
we  opportunity  to  review  that  language. 

'  Chairman  Hawkins*  Yes,  I  would  appreciate  you  doing  it  after 
review  so  that  we  can  specdfically  state  the  position  of  the  council. 

If  tiiere  are  no  further  questions,  again  I  would  like  to  thank 
both  of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Ambach  and  Ms.  Chom  for  very  well  pre- 
sented testimony  and  we  appreciate  all  of  your  cooperation  and 
support  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Ambach.  Tha^k  you. 
Ms.  Chom.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  The  next  witnesses  will  be  the  final  group 
or  panel  this  morning.  I  would  ask  Ms.  Eugenia  Bc^gus  who  is  ac- 
companied by  Ms.  Nancy  Spears  of  the  National  Head  Start  Asso- 
ciation; Dr*  Al&ed  Kahn  of  the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Sodal  Work;  and  Mr.  Michael  Schwartz,  the  Free  Congress  Re- 
search and  Education  Foundation,  would  these  witnesses  please  be 
seated  at  tiie  table? 

I ,  Ms.  Boggus,  we  will  hear  from  you  first. 


w. 

fl  STATEBIENT9  OF  EUGENIA  BOGGUS,  NATIONAL  HEAD  START  AS- 
*  SOCIATION;  NANCY  SPEARS,  NATIONAL  HEAD  STAJW  ASSOCU- 

TION;  ALFRED  KAHN,  COLUMBU  UNIYERSITY  SCHOOL  OF 
SOCIAL  WORK;  MICHAEL  SCHWARTZ,  FREE  CONGRESS  RE- 
SEARCH AND  EDUCATION  FOUNDATION. 

f--  Ms.  BOGOUS.  Mr.  Chairman  and  other  distinguished  members,  I 
^  K    am  pleased  to  bejiere  today  to  testify  before  a  committee  Hhat  has 


^      supported  Head  Start  throughout  the  years.  I  am  Eugenia  Boggus, 
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president  of  the  National  Head  Start  Association  and  a  past  parent 
who  has  received  services  through  Head  Start. 

I  am  here  todav  to  talk  about  the  Child  Development  and  Educa- 
tional  Act  of  1989  H.R.  3  and  the  need  to  expand  Head  Start  serv- 
ices to  meet  the  needs  of  those  low  income  families  who  require 
full  day,  full  year  services. 

Before  I  talk  about  H.R.  3  specifically,  I  would  like  to  provide  an 
overview  of  Head  Start  services  and  our  way  of  thinking  about 
services  to  preschool  children.  As  you  are  aware.  Head  Start  is  a 
comprehensive  program  for  low  mcome  preschool  children  and 
their  families. 

Since  the  b^inning  of  the  program  in  1965,  11  million  children 
have  received  sendees  through  Head  Start.  Right  now,  approxi- 
mately 1,910  Head  Start  programs  provide  services  to  over  450,000 
families  and  their  children  in  all  50  states,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  Pacific  territories. 

liead  Start  children  receive  core  services  including  medical,  nu- 
trition and  dental  services  as  well  as  planned  classroom  programs 
which  increase  their  social  and  developmental  skills. 

CMldren  who  have  handicaps  are  served  in  the  same  classrooms 
as  the  other  Head  Start  children  and  receive  extra  special  atten- 
tion and  services  as  needed.  Some  Head  Start  programs  use  com- 
munity resources  such  as  the  Foster  Grandparent  program  to  pro- 
vide a  large  amount  of  special  attention  and  services< 

Research,  such  as  the  study  done  through  the  Perry  Preschool 
project,  has  shown  that  children  attending  comprehensive  day  care 
programjB  such  as  Head  Start,  have  better  school  attendance,  are 
lesb  likely  to  be  held  back,  are  less  likely  to  be  in  special  education 
pro-ams,  more  often  complete  high  school,  and  are  less  likely  to 
be  mvolved  m  teenage  pregnancy,  crime  and  welfare  dependency 
than  are  children  who  did  not  attend  such  a  program. 

In  dollMB  and  cents,  the  Perry  Preschool  project  found  an  investr 
ment  of  $4,000  per  child  produced  benefits  of  $28,933  in  reduced 
crime,  welfare,  special  education  and  other  costs. 

EquaUy  important.  Head  Start  provides  training  to  meet  Head 
Stmt  parents  needs  in  the  areas  of  health,  nutrition,  education 
and  parenting.  Head  Start  parents  have  the  opportunity  to  learn 
preventive  health,  emergency  first  aid  and  safety  measures. 

Parents  are  introduced  to  health  care  resources  in  a  community 
as  they  go  to  appointments  with  their  child.  They  are  visited  by 
their  child  s  teacher  and  are  given  suggestions  for  helping  the  child 
learn  at  home. 

They  also  receive  emotional  support  to  help  them  develop  skills 
in  areas  such  as  positive  self-concept,  coping  with  problems,  and 
improved  mterpersonal  relationships.  As  the  child  reaches  school 
age,  parents  are  encouraged  to  continue  to  attend  parent  confer- 
ences and  to  ask  for  teiacher  conferences  if  their  child  is  having 
problems  in  school. 

Pa^nte  of  special  children  are  told  what  to  expect  in  the  schools, 
and  how  to  help  their  "child  get  appropriate  services. 

Parents  who  feel  better  about  themselves,  who  have  learned 
more  appropriate  ways  to  cope  with  their  environment,  who  have 
learned  how  to  deal  vrith  a  sick  child  and -medical  emergencies, 
who  have  learned  what  is  best  to  feed  their  child,  who  have 
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learned  that  teachers  can  be  helpful  rather  than  someone  to  be 
afraid  of,  who  have  learned  where  to  go  for  help,  who  have  learned 
how  to  help  their  child  learn,  such  parents  will  be  more  able  to 
help  their  child  over  the  long  term  than  parents  who  have  not 
''leaimed  these  slcills* 

The  value  of  these  services  to  the  child  and  the  family  and  even 
"ithe  extended  family  is  immeasurable. 

.  ,  Another -interesting  aspect  of  our  program  involves  the  staff  whr 
4work  with  our  Head  Start  children  and  families  ynth  such  success 
'^^^ears  ago,  Head  Start  b^an  with  staff  which  included  many  par- 
^ients  who  had  at  most  a  high  school  diploma. 
^  Many  began  as  volunteers  and  later  worked  as  teacher  aides  and 
teachers  and  received  training  as  they  worked.  They  were  support- 
V  ed  4>y  professionals  within  the  programs  and  also  by  a  national 
^training  and  technical  assistance  network.  In  addition,  there  are 
"  now  12  Resource  Access  Projects  which  provide  help  in  providing 
,  services  to  special  chUdren. 

Today,  even  Head  Start  education  staff  is  made  up  of  teachers 
who  have  worked  or  are  currently  working  to  earn  their  Career 
Development  Associate  credential,  the  CDA,  with  the  help  of  the 
.Head  Start  program  and  also  of  university  trained  staff.  This  com- 
'bination  is  excellent. 

Who  could  better  understand  the  needs  of  low  mcome  children 
and  tiieir  families  than  someone  who  is  from  a  low  income  family? 
And  the  staff  with  imiversity  training  provide  new  ideas,  guidance 
and  support. 

Another  strength  of  the  Head  Start  program  is  opportunity  to 
choose  program  options  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  local  com- 
mimity.  It  has  amazed  me  to  learn  about  the  different  ways  com- 
^  munities  have  found  to  serve  the  local  needs. 
JThese  options  include  half-day  programs,  home-based/home-visi- 
tor  programs,  various  combinations  of  the  two  and  a  few  full  day 
programs  for  children  of  working  families.  Programs  are  run  by 
.cpmmimity  action  agencies,  non-profit  agencies  and  the  public 
!schools. 

In  some  areas.  Head  Start  serves  four-year-olds  on  a  contract 
basis  with  the  public  schools.  In  recent  years,  local  Head  Start  pro- 
grams have  been  discouraged  from  providing  full  day  care  to  chil- 
dren of  working  parents  so  that  services  could  be  provided  to  more 
children. 

However,  the  long  range  effects  of  this  policy  may  well  be  coun- 
terproductive. C!onsider  these  contrasting  facts:  A  1988  study  shows 
that  32  percent  of  Head  Start  parents  were  working  full  time  and 
another  19  percent  worked  part  time,  had  seasonal  jobs  or  were  in 
school  or  training,  for  a  total  of  51  percent  of  our  parents  occupied 
in  meaningful  activities  outside  of  the  home. 

Yet,  figures  for  1987-88  show  that  full  day  Head  Start  services 
were  provided  to  only  6  percent  of  the  children  enrolled,  approxi- 
mately 25,000  children.  In  fact,  these  figure  probably  underesti- 
vmate  the  true  ^need  for,  such  services^ 

Some  Head  ,  Start  eligible  families  in  which  the  primary  care 
^  giver  is  seeking  to  be  able  to  work  or  attend  school  use  non-Head 
Start  child  care  programs  wWch  do  not  last  throughout  the  day. 
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However,  such  an  alternative  services,  which  mav  include  care 
by  a  babysitter  or  older  child,  often  do  not  provide  the  support 
services  offered  by  Head  Start.  If  full  day  services  were  available 
through  Head  Start,  more  low  income  parents  would  be  able  to 
work  or  go  to  school  without  being  forced  to  choose  between  a  high 
quality  comprehensive  child  development  program  or  a  prc^am  or 
care  giver  who  can  provide  full' day  care. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  more  families  would  be  able  to  get  off 
the  APDC  program.  We  believe  low  income  children  and  their  fam- 
ilies require  and  deserve  high  quality,  comprehensive  services  and 
that  Head  Start's  role  should  be  expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  low 
income  families  who  require  fiill  day  services. 

The  National  Head  Start  Association  believes  that  Head  Start 
has  an  important  role  in  the  development  of  expanded  child  care 
services  and  that  Head  Start,  with  its  success  in  working  with  low 
income  children  and  their  families,  should  provide  the  foundation 
for  extended  day  services  for  low  income,  preschool  children. 

For  this  reason,  we  appreciate  eftbrts  such  as  the  Child  Develop- 
ment and  Education  Act  of  1989  which  builds  on  Head  Start  to  in- 
crease child  care  services  for  low  income  cliildren.  There  are  eight 
points  in  H.R.  3  that  affect  Head  Start  that  we  want  to  speak  to:  1) 
full  day,  year  round  care;  2)  the  need  for  comprehensive  services 
for  all  children  enrolled  in  Head  Start;  3)  the  need  to  serve  the  low 
income  children  firsts  4)  consideration  of  the  needs  of  handicapped 
children  from  families  just  above  the  poverty  level;  5)  the  need  to 
allow  for  more  than  inflationary  increases  in  Head  Start  in  order 
to  keep  core  services;  6)  fimding  possible  for  renovation  and  con- 
struction; 7)  staff  salaries;  8)  the  need  for  schools  to  be  able  to  con- 
tract with  non-profit  organizations  to  care  for  preschool  children. 

First,  the  National  Head  Start  Association  would  be  very  glad  to 
be  able,  under  Title  I,  to  provide  full  day  care  and  summer  care  to 
the  children  who  are  in  Head  Start  and  to  the  children  of  working 
p£u*ent8. 

We  have  tried  to  encourage  families  to  get  and  keep  jobs  and  to 
gradually  work  their  way  out  of  poverty;  yet,  we  have  no  way  to 
provide  them  will  full  day  care  or  year  round  care. 

Second,  while  increasing  acceptance  of  children  of  working  par- 
ents into  Head  Start  and  providing  ftill  day  and  summer  care  are 
excellent  goals,  we  read  the  bill  to  mean  that  we  could  provide  only 
child  care  for  the  children  of  working  parents  and  not  the  core 
services  we  provide  to  the  current  Head  Start  children. 

It  is  unclear  from  the  language  in  the  bill  what  services  which 
children  can  receive.  Are  there  to  be  two  groups  of  children  who 
receive  two  different  levels  of  service?  We  strongly  believe  in  uni- 
form services  to  all  children  in  the  program  whether  the  children 
are  currently  eligible  or  are  on  a  slidmg-fee  scale. 

In  fact,  our  performance  standards  dictate  uniform  services  for 
all  enrolled  children.  For  example,  we  have  long  worked  to  ensure 
that  children  who  are  Medicaid  eligible  receive  the  same  health 
services  as  any  of  the  other  Head  Start  children  and  that  they  feel 
no  discrimination. 

All  children  enrolled  in  the  Head  Start  program  should  have  the 
same  comprehensive  services  whether  they  are  enrolled  part  day  or 
full  day. 
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Third,  we  feel  a  commitment  to  serve  the  lowest  income  children 
firsti  the  children  whose  families  are  at  or  below  100  percent  of 
poverty.  This  is  the  ffroup:of  children  we  currently  serve. 

The  language  in  me  bill  should  make  it  clear  that  the  new  eligi- 
bility chiloren  or  sliding-fee  scale  children  will  be  served  only  as 
slots  are  available  after  all  children  at  or  below  100  percent  of  pov* 
erty  in  the  program  area  are  served.  Money  will  be  needed  to  pro- 
vide for  core  services  for  ihese  additional  children. 

Fourth,  in  the  original  Head  Start  Act,  Head  Start  was  allowed 
to  serye^  10  percent  non-poverty  duldren.  Man^  of  the  children 
served  in  that  group  are  handicapped.  Their  families  are  above  the 
poverty  line  but  have  medical  bills  and  other  related  expenses  that 
are  greater  than  those  of  other  families. 

In  some  icommunities,  thene  are  simplv  no  other  services  avail* 
able  for  these  children*  If  we  understand  the  bill  correctly,  imder 
HJEL  3  these  children  will  still  be  allowed  to  be  in  Head  Stmt  but  it 
seems  tbey  vdll  fall  under  the  sli^ng-fee  scale. 

This  problem  needs  to  be  considered  so  chat  families  with  high 
medical  bills  are  not  asked  to  pay  additional  fees.  Perhaps  we  can 
handle  this  problem  in  a  way  similar  to  that  used  in  the  womens^ 
infants'  and  childrens^  program  which  takes  high  medical  expenses 
into  account  when  figuring  eligibility  for  the  program.  Once  again, 
it  should  be  clear  that  we  want  to  serve  all  children  at  or  below 
100  percent  of  poverty  first. 

Filth,  we  appreciate  the  effort  to  see  that  Head  Start  receives  an 
inflationary  increase.  However,  we  feel  that  this  effort  could  limit 
our  services  for  the  very  low  income  population  we  are  designed  to 
serve. 

The  language  in  this  section  of  the  bill  tends  to  act  as  a  cap  on 
Head  Start  funds.  In  the  past,  except  last  year,  we  have  been  able 
to  increase  our  appropriations  more  than  tiie  inflationary  increase 
due  to  strong  bi-partisan  support  for  Head  Start. 

In  this  way,  we  have  been  able  to  increase  the  number  of  chil- 
dren served  and  the  quality  of  the  service  to  these  children.  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  Carter  have  recommended  increases  in  Head  Start 
over  an  8  year  period  to  make  services  available  to  all  low  income, 
preschool  children.  President  Bush%  one  year  effort  would  give  us 
a  good  start  of  serving  the  eligible  children. 

we  do  not  want  the  emphasis  taken  from  oiu*  basic  commitment 
to  provide  comprehensive  services  to  very  low  income  preschool 
children.  There  is  a  bi-partisan  consensus  on  the  need  to  increase 
Head  Starts  core  services  to  setre  as  many  eligible  children  as  pos- 
sible. 

We  believe  it  is  very  important  to  have  a  separate  Head  Start 
reauthorization  with  taxgetmg  increases  each  year.  In  this  way,  the 
support  can  reflect  actual  gains  and  Head  Start  core  services. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  Head  Start  should  remain  linked  to 
other  key  prc^ams  that  help  low  income  families.  We  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you  next  year  for  a  higher  reauthorization 
level  since  there  are  still  many  eligible  children  for  who  services 
are  not  available  and  feel  that  the  language  concerning  the  infla- 
tionaxT  increases  would  hinder  that  effort. 

With  this  effort  and  the  effort  to  increase  full  day  services,  fami- 
lies and  children  ^ould  have  truly  comprehensive  services. 
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Sixth,  imder  Title  n,  funding  

Ch^dnnan  Hawkins.  Mb.  Bcigus,  I  hate  to  interrupt  you,  but  we 
had  asked  the  witnesses  to  try  to  give  us  the  highlights  so  we  could 
have  time  to  question  the  witnesses.  The  present  time  schedule 
looks  like 'we  are  not  going  to  get  through. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  simunarize  the  remainder  of  your  prepared 
statement.  The  statement  itself  will  be  in  the  record  as  submitted 
to  us  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  expedite  and  get  through  with  all 
of  the  witnesses. 

Ms.  BoGOUs.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  just  do  about  two  points 
and  then  we  will  be  through.  As  I  was  saying,  sixth,  under  Title  U, 
funding  is  allowed  to  be  used  for  renovation  and  construction  by 
the  public  schools. 

Although  we  understand  why  Congress  may  not  be  supportive  of 
construction  costs,  vre  strongly  urge  you  to  give  the  same  option  to 
Head  Start.  If  not  con^ruction  money,  then  give  renovation  money 
to  all  providers  equally. 

We  all  face  the  same  problems  in  finding  adequate  buildings  to 
use  to  serve  children  and  in  u^rading  to  keep  the  facilities  attrac- 
tive and  acceptable  for  use  by  those  children. 

Under  Title  HI,  infant  and  toddler  care,  the  issues  of  salaries  for 
the  relevant  agencies  is  addressed.  Salaries  are  also  an  area  of  con- 
cern for  Head  Start  and  should  be  addressed  in  the  Head  Start  sec- 
tion. 

We,  too,  have  trouble  with  spending  years  in  training  staff,  get- 
ting them  through  the  CDA  program  or  college  and  then  having 
them  take  jobs  with  another  agency  because  they  get  a  higher 
salary. 

Frequent  staff  changes  make  children  wonder  if  they  did  some- 
thing wrong,  when  really  the  teacher  just  needed  a  job  that  paid 
enough  to  help  get  her  own  family  above  tixe  poverty  level. 

We  imderstand  their  desire  for  better  pay,  but  the  turnover  and 
retraining  process  is  difficult  for  our  children,  families  and  support 
staff.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  get  salaries  to  the  point  that  we 
are  more  able  to  retain  qualified  staff. 

Last,  we  also  see  the  need  for  schools  under  Title  11  to  be  able  to 
contract  for  child  care  with  non-profit  agencies  which  are  doing 
most  of  the  child  care  in  the  country. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Eugenia  Boggus  follows:] 
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Hr.  Ch«lr««n,  and  oth»r  distinsuishtd  ••nbvrs*  I  as  plsssed  to  bs  hsrs  snd 
to  tsstily  b*fors  a  cossittM  thst  hss  supported  Hssd  Stsrt  throughout  ths 
yssr*.  I  s»  Eugsnis  Soggus,  Prssidsnt  of  ths  Nstionsl  Hssd  Stsrt  A.socistion 
snd  •  psst  psrvnt  vho  hns  r»c»iv»d  services  through  Hssd  Stsrt.     I  aa  hers 
today  to  speak  with  you  .bout  the  Child  Developsent  and  Education  Act  of  1989, 
HR-3,  and  the  need  to  expand  Head  Start  aervices  to  aeet  the  needa  of 
10¥-lncoa»  faailiea  vho  require  full-day,  full-year  aervicea.     Before  I  talk 
about  HR-3  apeclfically,  I  »ant  to  provide  an  overview  of  Head  Start  Services, 
and  of  our  vay  of  thinking  about  servicea  for  preschool  children. 

Aa  you  knov.  Head  Start  is  a  cosprehensive  progrss  for  low-incowe 
preschool  children  and  their  faailies.     Since  the  beginning  of  the  prograa  in 
1965,  alsoat  eleven  aillion  children  and  their  families  have  received  aervices 
though  Hetsd  Start.     Right  noit  there  are  approxieately  1,910  Head  Start 
prograaa  providing  servicea  to  over  450,000  children  and  faailiea  in  all  fifty 
statea,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Pacific  Territories. 

Head  Start  children  receive  core  servicea  including  aedical,  nutrition  and 
dental  aervices  aa  yell  as  planned  classrooa  prograas  vhich  increase  their 
social  and  deveXopsental  akilla.    Children  vho  have  handicaps  are  served  in 
the  ease  cXaasrooaa  as  the  other  Head  Start  children  but  are  given  extra 
attention  and  rervicea  aa  needed.     Soae  Head  Start  prograas  use  such  cossunity 
retourcee  as  the  Foster  Grandparent  progras  to  provide  large  asounts  of 
individual  attention  to  specisl  children. 
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RvMBrch,  auch       th»  study  don*  through  th»  P»rry  Pretchool  Project,  has 
•hovn  that  ehildran  tttanding  cotpr»h»ntiv»  dty  ctr*  progmaa  such  H»«d 
Start,  have  b«tt»r  school  sttendsnc*,  sr*  l^ss  likely  to  be  held  beck,  ere 
1»M  likely  to  be  in  specisl  education  progress,  sore  often  cosplete  high 
school,  and  sre  leas  likely  to  be  involved  in  teansge  pregnsncy,  criae,  «nd 
valfsre  dependency  then  sre  children  vho  did  not  sttend  such  s  progrss.  In 
dollsrs  and  cants,  the  Perry  Preschool  Project  found  sn  invaataent  of  $4,000 
par  child  produced  benefits  of  928,933  in  reduced  criae,  velfsre,  specisl 
educstion  snd  other  costs* 

Equally  iaportsnt,  Hesd  Stsrt  provides  trsinlng  to  aeet  Hesd  Stsrt 
psrents'  needs  in  the  sress  of  health,  nutrition,  educstion  snd  psrenting. 
Htfad  Start  parents  hsve  the  opportunity  to  lesrn  preventive  heslth,  aae^gency 
first  Sid  snd  ssfety  sessures.    Psrents  sre  introduced  to  haslth  csre 
resources  in  the  coasunity  ss  they  go  to  appointaents  with  their  child.  They 
era  visited  by  their  child's  teacher  and  are  given  auggestions  for  helping  the 
child  lasrn  st  hoae*    They  slso  receive  eaotionsl  support  to  help  thea  develop 
skills  in  sress  such  ss  positive  self ^concept,  coping  with  probleas,  and 
iaproved  interpersonsl  relstionships.    As  the  child  resches  school  sge, 
parents  are  encoursged  to  continue  to  sttend  perent  conferences  snd  to  sak  for 
tescher  conferencea  if  their  child  is  hsving  probleas  in  school,    Psrents  of 
apacisl  children  are  told  vhst  to  expect  in  the  schools,  and  hov  to  help  their 
child  gat  sppropriata  aervices, 

Psrents  vho  feel  better  sbout  thessalves,  vho  hsve  lesrned  sore 
sppropriste  vsys  to  cope  vith  thoir  environaent»  vho  have  lesrned  hov  to  desl 
vith  a  aick  child  snd  sedicsl  esergencias,  vho  hsve  learned  vhst  is  best  to 
faed  their  child,  vho  hsve  learned  thst  teschers  csn  be  helpful  rsther  then 
soaeone  to  be  sfrsid  of,  vho  hsve  lesrned  vhere  to  go  for  help,  vho  hsve 
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Ivarnvd  hov  to  hvlp  thsir  child  le«rn**«uch  parents  vill  be  aorv  ablv  to 
help  th»lr  child  ov»r  th»  long  t»r«  than  ptrvnta  vho  haw  not  l«arn«d  theav 
akilla.     Thv  valuv  of  thsas  mfvIcm  to  the  child,  the  faaily  and  even  the 
extended  faaily  ia  iaa^aaurable. 

Another  interesting  aapect  of  our  prograa  involves  th»  ataff  vho  vork  vith 
our  Head  Start  children  and  faailiea  vith  auch  auccesa.    Yeara  ago,  Heae^  Start 
began  vith  ataff  vhich  included  aany  parents  vho  had  at  aoat  a  high  achool 
diploaa.     Many  began  aa  volunteers  and  later  vorked  aa  teacher-aides  and 
teachera  and  received  training  aa  they  vorked.     Thoy  vere  aupported  by 
profeaaionala  vithin  the  prograaa  and  alao  by  a  national  training  and 
technical  aaaistance  netvork.     In  addition,  there  are  nov  tvelve  Resource 
Accesa  Projects  vhich  provide  help  in  providing  aervicea  to  special  children. 

Today,  Head  ftart  education  staff  is  aade  up  of  teachera  vho  have  vorked 
or  are  currently  vorking  to  earn  their  Career  Deveiopaent  Aaaociate  credential 
<CDA>  vith  the  help  of  the  Head  Start  Prograa  and  also  of  university-trcined 
staff.  This  coabination  is  excellent.  Who  could  better  understano  the  necv^s 
of  lovincose  children  and  their  faailiee  than  soaeone  vho  is  froa  a 
lovincoae  fasily?  And  the  staff  vith  university  training  provide  nev  ideaa, 
guidance  and  support. 

Another  strength  of  the  H'7ad  Start  prograa  is  the  opportunity  to  choose 
prograa  options  appropriate  to  the  needa  of  the  local  coaaunity.  It  has  aaazed 
—  to  learn  abojt  the  different  vays  coaaunities  have  found  to  aerve  the  local 
needs.    Theae  optiona  include  half-day  prograas,  hoae-based/hoae-visitor 
prograaa,  varioua  coabinations  of  the  tvo,  and  a  fev  full -day  prograas  for 
children  of  vorking  fsailies.     Prograaa  are  run  by  Coaaunity  Action  Agenciea, 
non-profit  organizationa,  ana  the  public  schools.     In  soae  aress.  Head  Start 
servea  four-year -olda  on  a  contract  basis  vith  the  public  schools. 
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In  r*c»nt  y^r;  local  Head  Start  prograaa  have  been  discouraged  froa 
providing  full-day  car*  to  children  of  workiny  parenta  ao  that  aervlcea  could 
b«  provided  to  nor*  children.      However,  the  long-range  effects  of  thla  policy 
My  veil  be  counterproductive.    Consider  theae  contraatlng  facta:      A  1988 
atudy  ahoved  that  32%  of  Head  Start  parenta  were  working  full-tlse  and  another 
19X  worked  part'tlse,  had  seaaonal  Joba,  or  were  In  school  or  trslnlng 
progrsss,  for  s  totsl  of  SIX  of  our  parents  occupied  in  scsnlngful  activities 
outside  the  hose.      Yet,  figures  for  1987-88  show  thst  full -day  Head  Start 
services  were  provided  to  only  six  percent  of  the  children  enrolled, 
spproxlsstely  25,000  children. 

In  fsct,  these  figures  probably  understate  the  true  need  for  such 
services.     Sose  Hesd-Start-ellgible  fasilles  In  which  the  prlssry  csre  giver 
is  seeking  to  be  able  to  vory  or  atteno  schocl  ese  non -Head-Start  child  care 
arraryesenii  which  do  lust  throughout  the  day.      However,  such  alternative 
services,  which  ssy  Include  care  by  a  babysitter  or  an  older  child,  often  do 
not  provide  the  support  services  offered    by  Head  Start.     If  full -day  services 
were  available  through  Head  Start,  sore  low-lncone  parents  would  be  able  to 
work  or  go  to  school  without  being  forced  to  chose  between  a  high-quality, 
coMprehenslve  child  developsent  progras  or  a  progras  or  care -giver  who  can 
provide  full-day  care.     It  goes  without  saying  that  sore  fasilles  would  be 
able  to  get  off  of  the  AFDC  progras. 

We  bslleve  low-lncose  children  and  their  fasilles  require  and  deserve 
high -quality,  coaprehenslve  services  and  that  Head  Start's  role  should  be 
expended  to  seet  the  needs  of  low-lncose  fasilles  who  require  full-dsy 
services. 

The  Nationsl  Hesd  Start  Association  also  believes  that  Head  Start  has  an 
Isportant  role  in  the  developsent  of  expanded  child  care  services,  and  that 
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Hrad  Start,  with  its  >uccv»  in  vorklna  vlth  low-inco.^  children  and  th»ir 
iMiliM,  should  -  providv  th»  foundation  for  vxtvnd»d>da/  avrvicffs  for 
loif.lnco»»  prMChool  children.     For  this  rwon,  w  appr»ciat»  effort.,  such 
•m  Th»  Child  D«v»lop»»nt  and  Eduction  Act  of  1989,  »hich  build  on  H*ad  Start 
to  incrvasv  child  carv  avrvicvs  for  low-incon^  children. 

Th»r»  arr  eight  point,  in  HR-3  that  affect  Head  Start  that       vant  to 
•peak  to:  1)  full -day,  ywr  round  c«r»,  2)  the  need  for  coaprehenaive 
wviccea  for  all  children  enrolled  in  Head  Start,   3)  the  need  to  .«rve  the 
lov-incoee  children  firat,  4)  con.ideration  of  the  needs  of  handicapped 
children  fro.  fa.ilies  ju.t  above  the  poverty  level,  5)  the  need  to  allow  for 
•ore  than  inflationary  increa.e.  in  Head  Start  in  order  to  keep  core  aervice., 
6)  poMible  funding  for  rennovation  and  construction,  7)  staff  salaries,  and 
8)  the  nef>d  for  schools  to  be  able  to  contract  vith  non-profit  organiiotions 
to  care  for  preschool  children. 

First,  the  Nstional  Head  Start  Association  would  be  very  glad  to  be  able, 
under  Title  I,  to  provide  full-day  care  and  sua>i«r  care  to  the  children  who 
•re  in  Head  Start  ana  to  the  children  of  working  parents.     We  have  tried  to 
encourage  fa.ilies  to  get  and  keep  jobs  and  to  gradually  work  their  way  out  of 
poverty.    Yet,  we  have  had  no  way  to  provide  thea  with  full-day  care  or  year- 
round  care^ 

Second,  while  increasing  acceptance  of  children  of  working  parents  into 
Head  Start  and  providing  fuii-day  and  su.iier  care  are  excellent  goals,  we 
read  the  Bill  to  aean  that  we  could  provide  only  child  care  for  the  children 
of  working  parents  and  not  the  core  services  we  provide  to  the  current  Head 
Start  children.     It  is  unclear  fro.  the  language  in  the  Bill  what  services 
which  children  can  receive.     Are  there  to  be  two  groups  of  children  who 
rsceive  two  different  levels  of  service?    We  strongly  believe  in  unifora 
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••rvlc»«  to  all  children  in  th»  progrta  vh»th»r  th»  children  tr*  currently 
•ligible  or  on  ■  •liding        •cml:    In  £«ct,  our  P»r£or«tnc»  Sttndtrd* 
dict«t»  unifora  •♦rviCM  for  •!!  enrolled  children.     For  exti. ve  have  long 
vcrked  to  aMure  thtt  children  »ho  are  Medicaid -eligible  receive  the  aaae 
health  •ervicea       any  of  the  other  Head  Start  children  and  that  they  feel  no 
diacriaination.     All  children  enrolled  in  a  Head  Start  prograa  ahould  have  the 
aaae,  coaprehenaive,  servicea,  whether  they  are  enrolled  pirt-day  or  full -day. 

Third,  ve  feel  a  coaaitta^nt  to  aerve  the  loveat  incoae  children  firat, 
th»  children  vhoae  faailiea  are  at  or  belo»  lOOX  of  poverty.    Thia  i«  the 
group  of  children  »e  currently  aerve.     The  language  in  the  Bill  ahould  aake  it 
clear  that  nev-eligibility  children  or  sliding-f ee-scale  children  would  be 
served  only  if  alota  are  available  after  all  children  at  or  below  lOOX  of 
poverty  in  a  prograa  erea  are  served.     Honey  will  be  needed  to  provide  for 
core  servicea  for  these  additional  children. 

Fourth,  in  the  original  Head  Start  Act,  Head  Start  wac      lowed  to  serve 
lOX  non -poverty  children.  Hany  of  the  children  aerved  in  that  group  are 
handicapped.     Their  faailiea  are  above  the  poverty  line  but  have  aedical  bills 
and  other  related  expenses  that  are  greater  than  those  of  other  faailies.  In 
soae  coaaunities  there  are  siaply  no  other  services  available  for  these 
children.     If  we  understand  ^he  Bill  correctly,  under  HR-3  these  children 
youid  ctill  be  allowed  to  be  in  Head  Start,  but  it  seeas  they  would  fall  under 
the  sliding-fee-scsle.    This  problea  needs  to  be  considered  so  that  faailies 
with  high  aedical  bills  are  not  asked  to  pay  additional  fees,     Perhsps  we 
could  handle  this  problea  in  a  way  aiallar  to  that  used  in  the  Woaen,  Infants 
and  Children  Prograa,  which  takea  high  aedical  expenses  into  account  when 
figuring  eligibility  for  the  prograa.    Once  again,  it  ahould  be  clear  that  we 
want  to  serve  all  children  at  or  below  lOOX  of  poverty  first. 
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Fifth,  «•  «ppr#clit.  th.  •flort  to        that  H.id  Stirt  r#c.lvM  ,„ 
ln£l«tlo««ry  mcrew.    Howrv.r,       £•#!  th.t  tM»  .ffort  could  u.lt  our 
•trvlov*  lor  th.  w.ry  iow-lnco*.  population      .r»  designed  to  Mrv*.  Th. 
I.n0u.9»  in  thl.  ..ctlon  o^  th.  bill  t»nd*  to  .ct       .  cap  on  H.ad  start'. 
cor#  fund..     In  th»  p..t  (exc#pt  l..t  y..r)       hav.  b^n  .bl.  to  Incrw.,  our 
appropriation.  i«ra  than  th.  Inll.tlon.ry  Incr....  du.  to  .trong  blp.rtla.n 
•upport  lor  Ha.d  Start.     In  thla  hav  b-n  abl.  to  Incrwaa  th.  nu.b#r 

ol  cbUdran  aarvad  and  tha  quality  oi  tha  aarvlc«a  to  thaaa  chUdran. 

Praaidanta  Ford  .nd  Cartar  had  racoaaandad  Incraaaaa  in  Haad  start  ovar  an 
alght-yaar  parlod  to  aaka  aarvicaa  .vail.bla  to  .11  low-lncoaa  pra«:hool 
chlldran.    Praaldant  Buah'a  ona-ya.r  a«ort  would  glva  u.  a  good  .tart  on 
•wralng  tha  allglbla  chlldran.    Ha  don't  „nt  tha  a.pha.l.  t.kan  Uom  our 
boaic  coaalttaant  to  provlda  coaprahanalva  aarvicaa  to  vary  lov-lncoaa 
praK^hool  chlldran.     Thara  la  •  blp.rtL.n  con.an.ua  on  tha  naad  to  Incra.aa 
Ka.d  St.rf.  cora  aarvicaa  to  aarva  .a  a.ny  allglbla  chlldran  .a  poaalbl*.  Va 
ballava  It  la  vary  laport.nt  to  hava  •  aap.r.ta  Ha.d  St.rt  ra.uthorlz.tlon 
•Ith  targatad  incraaaaa  „ch  yaar.    m  thla  way,  tha  aupport  can  rallact 
actual  gaina  in  Haad  Start  cora  a»rvicaa.    In  addition,       b^rii^v*  that  Haad 
Start  ahould  raaaln  Unkad  to  othar  kay  prograaa  that  halp  loa-lncoaa 
faalllaa.    Va  look  forward  to  vorklng  »ith  you  >.»xt  yaar  for  a  hlghar 
raauthorlzatlon  laval  (alnca  thara  ara  atlU  »any  allglbla  chlldran  for  ahoa 
aarvicaa  ara  not  available)  and  f#al  that  tha  languig      oncarnlng  tha 
inflationary  Incraaaa  aould  hindar  that  affort.    With  thla  .ffort  and  tha 
affort  to  Incraaoa  to  full-day  aarvicaa,  faalllaa  and  chlldran  would  hava 
truly  coaprahanalva  aarvicaa. 

Sixth,  undar  Tltla  II.  funding  i,  .no^ad  to  ba  uaad  for  ranovatlon  and 
conatructlon  by  tha  public  achoola.    Although  aa  undaratand  ahy  Congraaa  aay 
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not  b*  .upportlv*  of  conotructlon  co«t.,       •trongly  urQ»  you  to  glv»  th»  mmw 
option  .to  Ht«d  St«rt.     If  not  construction  »on»y,  th»n  Qiv»  rtnovttion  iion»y 
to  •!!  provider,  •qu.lly.    W»  .11  f«c#  th»  probl»««  in  finding  sdtqust*  • 

buildings  to  u«»  to  serv*  children  .nd  in  upgr.ding  to  k»cp  th»  f«ciliti»« 
•ttrictiv*  "nd  acceptable  for  u»»  by  thow  children. 

Seventh,  under  Title  III,  Inf»nt  end  Toddler  Child  Cere,  the  issue  of 
•sleries  for  the  relev.nt  egencie.  im  «ddre.«ed..    Selerie*  «re  eleo  en  «reo  of 
concern  for  Head  Stert  end  »hould  be  «ddre«©ed  in  the  Heed  Start  aection.  We, 
too,  have  trouble  vith  apending  yeara  in  training  ata/f,  getting  thea  through 
the  COA  prqgraa  or  college,  and  then  having  thea  take  a  job  vith  another 
agency  becauae  they  can  get  a  higher  aalary.    Frequent  ataff  change,  aake 
cnildren  vender  if  they  did  aoaething  vrong,  vhrn  really  the  teacher  Juat 
needed  a  Job  that  paid  enough  to  help  get  her  ovn  fa.ily  above  the  poverty 
level.    We  understand  their  desire  for  better  pay,  but  the  turnover  and 
retraining  proceaa  is  difficult  for  our  children,  fanillea,  and  aupport  at^ff. 
we  vould  like  to  be  able  to  get  salaries  to  the  point  that  ve  are  aore  able  to 
retain  qualified  ataff. 

Finally,  ve  also  see  the  need  for  the  schools  under  Title  II  to  be  able 
to  contract  for  child  care  vith  the  non-profit  agencies  vhich  are  doing  «oat 
of  the  child  care  in  the  country.    As  the  nev  regulations  for  serving 
preschool  children  vith  handicapa  co.e  into  effect,  there  vill  be  .ore  and 
•ore  ne«J  for  ^ntr^cting  and  coordination  between  Head  Start  end  the  public 
schools.    Currently  the  language  statea  that  coordination  be  vith  -other 
public  entitiea  that  provide  child  care  and  early  childhood  developaent 
progrsMs.  .  .  \  »hich  does  not  include  non-profit  agencies.     Hovever,  in  soae 
coaaunitiea,  school  systess  are  already  contracting  vith  Kekd  Start  prograas 
for  four-year-old  care. 
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Th»  provlaion  in  Titi»  li  stating  th«t  th»  public  schools  csnnot 
•ubesontrsct  runs  sgsinst  ths  spprosch  thst  has  basn  vorksd  out  in  sany  ststss 
bstvSM  Hssd  Stsrt  public  schools  snd  sos»  child  cars  providars.     in  «  nuabar 
oi  statas,  including  Florida,  Ilinois  snd  South  Carolina,  tha  Dapartaant  oi 
Education  sponsora  a  lour-y«ar-old  prograa,  enabling  tha  schools  to  contract 
tor  sarvicas  with  Haad  Start  and  othar  child  cara  prograaa.     m  Washington 
stata,  tha  Dapartaant  of  Coaaunity  Sarvicaa  runs  a  coaprahanaiva  lour-yaar-old 
child  cara  prograa  contracting  tor  tha  soat  part  aith  Haad  Start  snd  in  a  few 
cssas  vith  tha  school a. 

Thasa  partnarahipa  hava  ba  t  carafully  vorkad  out  at  tha  local  laval 
batvaan  achoola,  day-cara  cantars,  snd  Haad  Start.    Wa  sra  concarnad  that  thia 
Bill  aiU  undo  ttu»  vrork  that  haa  b^an  dona  at  tha  local  laval  which  haa  ahovn 
thst  aany  sgi^ciaa  auat  play  a  rola  in  four -yaar -old  cara. 

Wa  vould  alao  lika  alao  to  shara  a  nuabar  oi  ganaral  coaaanta  about  tha 
othar  tao  sactiona  oi  tha  bill,  Titlaa  II  and  III.    Although  thaaa  aactiona  do 
not  diractly  affact  Haad  Start,  thay  do  aifact  sarvicaa  to  childran,  which  ia 
«  graat  concarn  to  all  of  us. 

Wa  ara  plaaaad  to  saa  t?»tt  Tit la  II  alloaa  achoola  to  provida  bafora-  and 
sftar-schooJ  C2ra  for  school -aga  childran,  which  ara  naada  not  baing  sat  in 
•ost  sraaa  of  tha  country.     Wa  faal  that  tha  schools  should  ba  abla  to 
contract  with  non-profit  agancias  to  provida  thaaa  aarvicas,  ainca  aany 
itchcols  ^y  ba  unailling  to  provida  tha  aarvicaa  on  thair  ovn  and  non-profit 
organizationa  ara  providing  vhat  cara  thara  ia  in  aany  araaa. 

Thare  aaaaa  to  ba  nothing  in  Titla  II  to  ancouraga  or  requira  ststaa  to 
continua  prograaa  thay  alraady  hava.     Wa  vould  hopa         «t-taa  noa  funding 
prograaa  for  fo- r-yaar-olda  could  not  pull  out  thalr  financial  support. 
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It  •••••  that  HR-3  vould  fund  lour-y»ar-old«  heavily  vhrn  there  1»  a 
dMp«rat»  n—d  lor  infant  and  toddler  care  throughout  the  country.  For 


teenage  -other*  so  thatthete  "Othera  »ill  have  a  aupport  tyBte.  to  help  thea 
learn  child  care  and  child  development  and  to  allow  thea  to  return  to  school 
to  coBplete  their  degree. 

In  Title  III  there  is  no  aention  oi  prograas  ior  three -year -olds.     It  is 
true  that,  in  aany  places.  Head  S^rt  provides  lor  three-year-olds.  Hovever, 
as  advocates  lor  children,        are  concerned  that  in  areas  where  Head  Start 
does  not  exist  and  is  not  likely  to  in  the  near  future,  there  are  children  who 
need  services.  The  saae  lang >age  as  in  Title  II  could  possibly  be  used  so  that 
three-year-oids  could  be  served  where  Head  Start  does  not  exist, 

Ve,  as  a  Head  Start  coaaunlty,  are  proud  ol  our  Perlorsnnce  Standards 
which  aandate  the  core  servi-rts  I  have  aentioned  and  aore.     We  believe  that 
all  low-incoae  children  in  c.ald-care  prograas  should  receive  siailar 
cosprehensive  services  no  tsatter  who  the  provider  is.    We  lurther  believe  that 
every  prograa  which  provides  services  to  preschoolers  should  have  to  weet  at 
least  ainiaua  national  standards  rather  than  'applicable  State  standards. Tor 
exaaple,  preschool  children  at  risk  should  be  served  at  no  aore  than  a 
1-10  ratio  and  a  group  size  ol  no  aore  than  20.     Thio  Is  certainly  not  true  ol 
the  standards  in  soae  states.    These  ratios  and  other  basic  standards  should 
be  included  in  the  Child  Developaent  and  Education  Act  ol  1989*  HR3. 

In  the  past,  I  have  expreased  concern  about  child  care  lor  children  ol  ALL 
ages,  inlants  through  sarly  teenage  years.    Child  care  seeas  to  be  a  need 
throughout  eost  areas  ol  the  country.    Over  hall  ol  children  ages  live  to 
eight  are  careci  lor  by  older  brothers  and  sisters.     Soaetiaes  even  inlants  are 
lelt  with  older  children--because  there  is  siaply  nowhere  else  to  leave  thea 


laple,  there  ill  an  unaet  need  to  provide  care  lor  inlants  ol  low-incoae 
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that  th#  p.r#nt  cn  .«ord.     I  uould  Ilk.  to  .r»  Congr#..  ch.ngt  HR-a  .long 
th#  lln«  1  h.v«  dl«:u..#d  .nd  .om^  for.  of  child  c.r»  l^lBl.tlon  p...»<,  to 
rovld#  infMt  .nd  toddl.r  c.r»,  .xpanded  c.r#  for  th#  K».d  St.rt  .g»  group, 
and  ift.rschool  car*  to  faallita. 

I  va.  a  H*.d  Start  p.r#nt,  >o  I  knov  th#  r#al  v.lu»  that  H»ad  Start  can 
hav#  for  chlldr#n  and  faalll.a.     I  have  vork.d  vlth  ay  local  prograa,  ,nd  nov, 
a.  Pr..ld.nt  of  th»  National  H.ad  St.rt  A.aoclatlon,  I  have  had  th.  chanc.  to 
travl  and  to  .♦.t  p«,pl.  fro.  .any  H#.d  Start  progra...     Llk#  ..ny  H.ad  Start 
faalll..,   .y  .tory  1.  a  long  and  Int.r.atlng  on.,  but  th.r.  1.  no  tla.  to 
.har.  It  with  you  nov.     It  vlU  hav.  to  b.  .nough  to  .ay  that  without  H.ad 
Start,  th.r.  1.  no  way  I  could  hav.  don.  aany  of  th.  thing.  I  hav.  b..n  abl. 
to  do. 

Thank  you  one.  again  for  allowing  u.  to  co...nt.     V.  look  forward  to 
working  with  th.  cc.ltt..  to  .xt.nd  co.pr.h.n.lve  child  car.  ..rvlcea  to 
chlldr.n  and  faallLa  in  thin  country. 
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C!hairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Boggus.  The  next  witness  is 
Dr.  Alfred  Kahn,  Ck)lumbia  University  of  Social  Work.  Dr.  Kahn, 
we  are  delighted  to  have  you  before  the  committee  this  morning. 

Dr.  Kahn*  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. My  testimony  today  is  based  on  studies  of  child  care  and  a 
variety  of  other  policy  studies  that  have  included  child  care,  car- 
ried out  jomtly  with  Dr.  Sheila  Camerman,  since  the  early  1970s. 

The  most  recent  book  on  this  subject  appeared  in  1988  and  we 
continue  to  monitor  developments  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
In  view  of  the  limits  of  time  for  this  initial  statement,  I  shall  sum- 
marize mcgor  points  and  leave  the  rest  of  my  written  testimony  for 
tiie  record 

As  a  42^year  professor  at  CJolumbia  University,  I  know  that  stu- 
dents want  a  break  after  one  hour,  and  we  have  been  going  since 
9:30.  Therefore,  you  do  not  want  me  to  extend  too  much. 

I  do  n^*ed  to  take  a  moment,  in  view  of  the  earlier  discussion,  to 
clarify  terms  and  my  outlook.  In  what  follows,  I  use  the  term  child 
care  to  include  family  day  care  or  what  you  are  now  calling  family 
child  care,  I  see;  Head  Start  day  care  centers,  preschools,  pnvate 
nursery  schools,  kindergartens  and  various  kinds  of  before  and 
after  school  care  for  children  of  elementary  school  age. 

I  would  like  to  stress  as  did  the  witnesses  before  me  that  good 
child  care  requires  attention  to  socialization  and  developmental  ex- 
periences, to  cognitive  stimulation,  to  physical  C€tre,  Uj  nutrition,  to 
safety  r^ardless  of  the  auspice.  , 

Child  care  requires  these  things  because  children  require  these 
things.  The  dichotomy  of  education  versus  socialization  develop- 
ment is  a  false  one.  It  b^an  to  be  raised  in  the  1950s  when  maybe 
it  had  some  validity.  ,  ,     t  j 

It  has  long  since  then  lacked  validity  for  anybody  who  under- 
stands children  as  is  a  distinction  between  developmental  and  cus- 
todial programs.  I  know  that  Congressman  Edwards  made  that 
point  this  morning,  but  I  think  it  should  be  reviewed  with  him. 

The  country  with  the  best  child  development  research  in  the 
world  has  no  reason  to  tolerate  false  distinctions  based  on  protect- 
ing turf  or  to  encourage  two-tier  approaches,  one  for  the  educated 
middle  class  and  another  for  the  poor. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  number  of  points.  First,  let  s  build  on  the 
consensus  that  developed  in  the  100th  Clongress  about  the  need  to 
act.  I  appeared  before  committees  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  during  the  last  Congress. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  President  and  both  major  par- 
ties see  the  need  to  address  the  child  care  issue  now  while  there  is 
some  dissatisfaction  with  the  data  about  supply  and  demand  and 
questions  come  up  periodically. 

Although  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  two  much  needed  na- 
tional studies,  which  are  now  underway,  report  their  results  on 
supply  and  demand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Congress  does  need 
to  deal  with  child  care. 

The  debate  is  now  about  method  or  methods,  about  programs, 
about  pace  and  about  scale.  I  regard  this  as  a  healthy  debate. 
Nonetheless,  I  would  stress  the  importance  of  early  action  by  the 
present  Congress. 
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The  resources  and  programs  being  diocussed  here  are  not  theo- 
S^^i'S^       theoretical  programs,  they  are  real  resources 
tor  real  children  and  real  families  and  they  are  needed. 
•  ?      position  to  do  what  must  be  done  by  Washington 

insidere;  that  is  to  repackage  important  elements  from  the  seroral 
m^or  biUs.  I  was  asked,  in  fact,  to  talk  about  essential  components 
not  about  a  specific  bill.  I  intend  to  do  that. 

I  do  stress,  and  it  was  very  clear  this  morning,  there  is  enough 
conamon  jp^und  for  these  components  to  be  put  together.  T^e 
chairman  has  taken  a  lead  in  encouraging  this.  He  described  H.R. 
3  as  a  vehicle  crafted  for  this  purpose.  It  seems  to  me  in  that  spirit 
the  Congress  can  move  forward. 

'  The  nert  point,  Federal  government's  help  is  needed  to  assist 
some  people  to  pay  for  child  care.  The  amount  of  aid  should  vary 
by  income  level,  and  obviously  the  very  poor  need  free  service. 

JNow,  1  doftot  believe  that  the  Federal  government  can  or  should 
be  expectal  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  filling  all  the  supply  gaps.  I  offer 
a  somewMt  longer  term  perspective  on  payment  and  funding. 

I  do  beheve  ^t  m  the  long  run  the  3  to  5-year-olds  should  be 
served  m  the  U.S.  as  on  much  of  the  European  continent,  by 
pubh(i  pre-schools;  I  beUeve  this  in  Britain  to  this  effect  since  the 
early  70s.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  there  is  now  some  serious  dis- 
.  cussion  along  those  lines. 

Well,  the  Federal  government  can  and  should  encourage  this  de- 
velopment, should  offer  support  for  techni.:;al  help  and  start  up  and 
help  finance  enrichment  for  poverty  and  minority  populations 

Hub  is  a  legitimate  charge  as  well  as  on  state  and  local  school 
budgets.  A  several  y^  phase-in  period  wUl  be  required.  States  and 
locahbes  might  be  offered  planning  support. 

As  m  many  countries,  this  should  be  a  voluntary,  universal,  free 
program  guided  by  localities.  Such  programs  should  cover  a  normal 
school  day  with  supplementation  under  one  or  another  auspice 

The  supplementary  program,  covering  the  hours  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  school  day  does  not  coincide  with  the  work  day,  should 
be  fr^  to  the  workmg  poor  and  only  those  supplementary  hours 

deS  ^  "^''""^  '^^^^^  ^  ^° 

Help  by  the  Federal  government  would  be  a  matter  of  building 
on  stete  imtiatives.  Now  there  have  been  important  beginnings 
oyer  the  past  several  years  when  I  remember  the  initiatives  that 
l^don  Ambach  took  long,  long  ago  in  New  York  on  pre-kindergar- 

I  also  know  that  some,  in  fact  many  states,  are  not  quite  ready 
for  this  yet  Some  educators  out  and  out  do  not  want  it.  I  also  know 
that  what  it  will  require  and  that  it  is  not  simply  an  expansion  of 
elementary  school  administration  into  child  care  but  rather  cre- 
ation of  the  kind  of  leadership  and  administration  that  early  child 
development  programs  require. 

That  is  why  I  stress  for  the  remainder  of  my  testimony  state  op- 
faons,  diversity,  and  capacity  building  in  the  states  to  decide  what 
they  CMi  do  and  at  what  pace  and  how  rapidly.  I  also  would  stress 
that  when  we  say  this,  we  are  not  talking  about  infant  and  toddler 
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We  have  a  lot  of  experience  on  the  European  continent.  They 
may  go  down  to  2  1/2  if  there  is  space.  They  guarantee  space  at 
age  3,  but  nobody  expects  educational  ^sterns  to  take  care  of 
infant  and  toddler  care.  That  is  why  we  need  the  rest  of  the  system 
that  Mr.  Ambach  was  talking  about- 
Infant  and  toddler  care  belongs  in  nurseries  and  in  day  care  cen- 
ters and  in  family  day  care  homes.  They  should  be  subject  because 
they  will  be  part  of  a  broader  social  welfare  system  or  part  of  a 
ftii^Se  benefit  system  or  part  of  a  commimity  system.  They  should 
be  subject  to  income  related,  sliding  fees. 

People  are  making  a  choice  about  their  family  economy,  so  to 
speak.  When  required  for  the  working  poor  or  for  social  service 
reasons,  as  in  the  instance  of  abuse  and  n^lect,  and  that  is  rather 
important,  obviously,  such  prc^ams  would  contini  to  be  financed 
out  of  public  social  service  nmds.  -     «l      .  , 

A  similar  approach  to  funding  might  be  followed  for  after  school 
programs  in  sunport  of  parental  work  in  those  communities  whose 
finances  do  not"permit  or  whose  conmiunity  policies  do  not  support 
and  enrich  firee  afternoon  recreational  agncultural  offering,  which 
I  favor,  but  obviously  it  is  not  possible  for  some  communities. 

That  might  be  in  conununity  centers,  churches,  Ys  and  recrea- 
tion departments  or  in  schools  depending  on  community  preference 
and  possibilities.  Where  special  circumstances  dictate,  that  is, 
where  there  are  industries  of  special  labor  force  needs  as  hospitals, 
where  tiiere  are  company  towns  where  there  are  isolated  factories 
related  to  where  people  live,  obviously  companies  backed  by  tax 
credits  might  offer  on  or  near  site  care. 

However,  most  companies  might  be  expected  rather  to  follow  the 
current  trends  and  to  support  child  care  information  and  referral 
services  for  employees,  resource  development,  educational  pro- 
grams^ capital  improvement,  recruitment  of  family  day  care,  which 
IS  what  most  companies  are  now  doing. 

Company-based  on  site  care  will  not  meet  a  major  part  of  the 
need.  It  has  been  talked  about  endlessly  now  since  1980,  '81,  actual- 
ly since  the  mid-70s.  The  overall  result  has  been  modest  to  use  a 
modest  word.  v.n  r 

The  modest  funds  suggested  in  ABC  and  other  recent  bills  tor 
state  demand  and  supplies  subsidies  would  be  a  sknificant  financ- 
ing increment  in  this  field,  particularly  when  added  to  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988  ;vhich,  of  course,  creates  a 
partial  entitlement  to  child  care  for  some  people.  That  would  do 
much  to  help  the  supply. 

Federal  strategies,  my  third  point,  should  be  devised  with  a  view 
to  supporting  state  capacity  building  and  leadership.  If  child  care  is 
for  the  long  h  ul  and  not  a  sometimes  thing,  and  if  we  want  to 
build  into  a  coherent  system,  and  if  we  agree  on  the  need  for  diver- 
sity and  stat3  variations  and  local  electives,  and  you  heard  an  elo- 
quent argument  by  Gordon  AmbacL  on  that,  then  Federal  legisla- 
tion shomd  help  with  state  capacity  building. 

States  need  vehicles  for  planning  and  coordination.  States  need 
to  decide  whether  and  how  far  to  go  with  the  schools  and  at  what 
pace,  how  to  expand  the  supply  of  family  day  care— it  is  an  urgent 
need  for  infants  and  toddlers  now— what  local  mdustry  might  be 
helped  to  do  and  so  forth. 
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nii^Si*^  ^  contribution  to  the  costs  of  some  of  the 

wJSi^^  T*^',!??^  need  help  in  building  that  child  care  in- 

^  stress  that  there  is  every  evidence  that 
thgf  will,  talw  advantage  of  resources  and  go  further: 
. .  ihe  county  has  not  been  sitting  back  waiting  for  the  Federal 

^  generated  enormous 
energies,  and  through  the  70s  and  particularly  the  early  80b  enm- 
mous  creativily  in  fee  states  and  lo^ties. 
inwib^v^  ^  churches,  social  service  agencies, 

S^Jw^*?!^^  houses  and  in  state  and  local  govemmcr*.  Some 
iMge  pnvate  bumnesses  have  also  undertaken  to  help  either  in 
fhlt  ^  ^  corporate  citizens  in  their  communities  or  by  helping 
their  own  employees.  ^'f^jis 

'  1,-5?^'^'^       r^^nS"®  ^advocates  have  worked  diligently.  They 
i^Z^'^^''^-  ^^^'^ted  «ew  ways  tolssemble^ 

lS^i?Jr"^*^  coiisumers,  to  help  parents  find  programs. 
««oSS  MHf!^SP®'^'^°5^        resources  and  therefore  cannot  do 
^frl  JKl?^  *^®"?  "^^^  °f  «*at«  and  local  govemmen- 

taLinfrastructure  and  capacity  and  therefore  are  not  ad^uatT^ 

^  *he  cash  to  hefp  the  par- 

nfJ2'«,w5/°''  «tfrt  up  FMources,  technical  assistance,  trainW, 
plemning  and  monitoring  of  basic  standards. 

A  combination  of  fUnds  to  the  states  for  use  of  subddies  to  con- 
sumers and'a  rnodest  contribution  towards  planning,  coordination. 
Sfrai^?^"^  ^monitoring  of  standard?  traiS^ Td 
l^uifH^  ''^y-  'That  is  why  I  suwiort  it  on 

KV'^if^-        ^.^^^y  ^  last  year  on  behSlf  of  AI^ 

My  tourto  pomt,  and  it  seems  especially  relevant  in  view  of  the 
discussion  tjM  moniing,  it  would  notbe       to  spend  nrwpSera! 

protectmg  the  childSi  wh^  <SI  S 

«,Lr^*®^  9S?P^man  Gunderson  earUer  that  I  did  not 

S^^^^PgP**  information  because  there  has  b^n  a 

SS^ffl^SnT^^  before  this  committee  already.  Just  for  the  im- 
S^^PWe' I  would  L'ke  to  point  out  that  2g  states  do  not  pro- 
JwiH^^'fK^Sf  J^'^^P  in.  unannounced  on  their  children^  £ 
v^i  ^oi^*  ^  '^^^      *^aining  before  teachers  can 

work  m  day  care  centers,  no  training  at  all;  and  that  19  states 
dbw  one  care  giver  to  be  responsible  for  as  many  as  15  or  20  chU- 

^5lf has  given  you  much  more  of  that  record,  and 
P^P^  ^^^S  hi  this  room  here  who  can 
8ive  you  a  coll-ection  of  horror  stories  in  the  press. 
Now  the  current  supply  is  inadequate,  partially  because  there 
snaces  but  partially  becatise  of  ^r  quality  S 
i^^.^^J^''^  W  standards  and  states  that  do  not  er^rce 
stamdanls.  The  word  adequacy  has  two  components  to  it. 

« jTi,oJ[^®'Ljf^*^i.°^  ^^""..hi  a  speech  on  March  17th  said, 
StioiSa  pri?^/'  '  ^'"^  a 

tw!^^*?*?®  who  object  to  Federal  help  on  standards  because 
^Z^^A^^m""  "^Hces  supply.  Yes,  it  does.  We  eliminate  da^ 
gerous  drugs.  We  eliminate  the  contaminated  food  supply.  We 
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eliminate  the  supply  of  planes  that  cannot  pass  safety  tests.  We 
eliminate  Loildings  where  the  insulation  does  not  meet  health 
standards  and  for  good  reason. 

We  need  child  care  but  it  must  be  child  care  m  which  children 
will  not  abused  or  endangered.  It  should  be  child  care  in  which 
childreh'develop,  learn,  gjociaiize  and  thrive. 

Our  parents  want  to  be  reassured  that  the  country  who  leads  the 
world  in  child  development  research  will  at  least  specify  a  mini- 
mum  of  protections  for  their  children  and  will  be  sure  that  the 
states  and  local  government  have  capacity  to  assure  that  those  pro- 
tectipna  are  in  place  and  are  enforced  and  they  do  not  accept  Fed- 
eral money  unless  the  Federal  money  can  get  that  assurance  from 

them.  ,       -ri  J  1 

Nobody  has  ever  suggested  to  me  that  we  ought  to  have  Federal 
peopls  going  around  enforcing  standards  in  the  states,  but  rather 
that  the  states  provide  assurance  they  are  enforcing  their  own 
stemdards. 

We  know  enough  about  the  national  picture  to  be  worried.  I  am 
not  going  to  list  horror  stories  here.  The  Federal  government  actu- 
ally bc^an  to  lead  on  standards  a  decade  ago. 

In  October  of  '81  we  would  have  had  Federal  standards,  as  a 
number  of  you  recall,  and  they  were  eliminated  or  aborted  by 
OBRA  of  1981.  At  that  point,  most  states  actually  had  anticipated 
r^ulations  and  were  close  to  being  or  were  in  compliance. 

They  were  not  that  unreasonable.  They  were  based  not  on  fanta- 
sy but  on  empiricd  work  which  clarified  what  the  minimum  stand- 
ards were  that  were  needed  that  would  protect  children. 

Millions  of  Federal  dollars  were  spent  on  that  research  and  it  is 
on  the  record.  We  need  a  Federal  program  that  will  encourage 
states  with  regard  to  standards,  that  will  set  a  reasonable,  modest 
national  floor  based  on  practice  and  reality,  based  on  knowledge 
that  it  can  be  met,  and  not  the  kind  of  frivolous  r^ulations  that 
will  stifle  initiative  and  responsible  entry  into  the  field. 

We  need  regulations  that  make  child  care  more  respectable  and 
attractive  and  give  its  participants  a  sense  of  their  involvement 
and  occupation  that  meets  the  expectations  of  parents. 

The  fact  that  all  states  now  have  regulations  is  not  enough,  I 
stress;  Yes,  they  do,  but  some  of  the  regulations  are  below  an  ac- 
ceptable floor  and  some  of  the  regulations  are  not  enforced  because 
the  states  lack  regulation  for  enforcement  capacity. 

The  Federal  government  should  insist  on  a  modest  minimum  and 
also  insist  that  states  enforce  their  standards.  The  children  and 
parents  of  ^erica  are  owed  this  by  the  Congress. 

There  is  less  need  for  an  active,  if  modest.  Federal  presence.  I  am 
not  going  to  spell  it  out  because  my  time  is  running  short,  but 
clearly  the  Federal  government  v^dll  facilitate  this  process  through 
financial  aid,  technical  assistance,  dissemination  of  information 
and  assuring  that  Federal  funds  are  spent  according  to  congression- 
al intent 

My  written  testimony  has  a  long  section  on  tax  credits.  1  will  not 
read  that  now.  I  will  be  prepared  to  answer  questions  about  it.  I 
did  testify  about  that  issue  m  the  Senate  not  long  ago. 
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I  would  stress  that  none  of  the  tax  proposals  are  a  substitute  for 
child  care  because  none  of  them  offer  the  mfrastructure,  none  of 
them  offer  the  regulations,  none  of  them  offer  adequate  subsidy 

If  you  ^ve  people  $1,000  in  the  manner  proposed,  that  $1,000  is 
^  available  to  people  who  earn  only  about  $5,000  to  $6,000  under  the 
proposed  plan.  People  at  $10,000  income  would  be  about  $600  at 
that  proposed  plan. 

Twenty  doUars  a  week  does  not  buy  child  care  in  America  and 
even  toe  slifi^itly  larger  amount  does  not  buy  child  care  in  Amer- 
ica. I  favor  tax  credits  and  I  favor  a  variety  of  intermaintenance 
programs  for  children. 

I  will  be  glad  to  review  them  because  poor  famili^  in  this  coun- 
tay  need  more  money  because  people  we  want  to  encourage  to  be  in 
the  labor  force  need  income  supplementation  that  goes  beyond 
their  mmiTY^^^Tn  wages. 

^®  ^  through  expansion  of  the  earned  income  tax 

cretat  We  can  do  it  by  making  the  child  care  tax  credit  refundable 
^  ^®y®       I  would  be  glad  to  share 

with  the  committee  out  of  comparative  international  research. 

One  thousand  dollars  of  tax  credit  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  vari- 
ous tWngs  in  the  several  bills  that  are  here,  certainly  not  a  substi- 
tute for  HLR  3  or  H.R  30. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  gomg  to  stop  at  that  point,  although  I  have 
much  more  to  say,  but  I  am  watching  the  time  and  I  am  watching 
™^n^ttee  s  agenda.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  questions. 

IThe  prepared  statement  of  Alfred  Kahn  follows;] 
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DEVELOPING  A  COHEREKP  STRATEGY  ~ 
Moving  Forward  With  Child-  (Hire 

Teatinony  prepared  for  d«liv«ry  Daf ore  tha  Ccw^^s^^^-cn. 
^  Education  md  iBbor 


Dr.  Alfred  J*  Kahn,  Professor 
(Policy  and  Planning!. 
coium)?la  Univoralty  school  of  .Sonin?.  Work 

K«w  York*  K.V* 
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10:.  Chairman  and  Mcabers  of  th«  Coomlttea: 

Hy  tiwtlnony  todty  ic  baood  on  8tudi*6  uf  child  cara 
and  on  other  policy  studies  that  have  included  child  care, 
carried  out  jointly  with  Dr,  Sheila  B,  Kamerman  since  the 
early  19708.    The  Boat  rttn«nt  book  appeared  in  losa,  we 
continue  to  aonitor  developments  in  the  u,S,  and  abroad-^ 

In  view  of  the  limits  of  time  fqr  this  initial 
^tlfetavnt,  -l^jhaH  oimaiariTe  a  faw  major  points  briefly  and 
hm  propirod  ta  f69p#r\ll  ifi  fi^aftCtiOftfi, 

First,  to  clarify  terms  and  my  outlook: 
It  should, be  understood  in  what  follows  that  I  use  the 
tarm  ghiljL_CArfl  to  Innlude  family  day  oaro,  Hood  ctart,  day 
care  ceiirers.  pre-schools,  private  nuraerv  schools, 
kindergarten,  and  various  kinds  of  b«fore-  and  after-scnool 
care  for  children  of  elementary  school  age. 

Good  child  care  requires  attention  to  socialization  and 
developmental  experiences,  cognitive  stimulation,  physical 
care,  nutrition,  and  safety,  regardless  of  auspice,  child 
care  requires  these  things  because  children  do.  The 
dichotomy  of  education  versus  socialization/development  is  a 
false  one  to  anyone  who  understands  children,  as  is  a 
distinction  between  "developmental"  and  "custodial" 
programs.    The  country  with  the  best  child  development 
research  in  the  world  has  no  reason  to  tolerate  false 
distinctions  based  on  protecting  "turf"  -  or  to  encourage 
two-tier  approaches,  one  for  the  educated  middle  class  and 
another  for  the  poor. 
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I  appsered  before  committees  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  during  the  last  Congress.    It  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  the  President  and  both  major  parties  see  the  need  to 
address  the  child  care  issue  now.    While  there  is  some 
dissatisfaction  with  the  data  about  supply  and  demand,  and 
although  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  two  much-needed 
national  studies  now  under  way  report  results,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Congress  does  need  to  deal  with  child  care. 
The  debate  is  now  about  method  or  methods,  programs,  pace, 
and  scale.    I  regard  that  as  a  healthy  debate.  Nonetheless 
I  would  stress  the  importance  of  early  action  by  the  present 
Congress.    The  resources  and  programs  being  discussed  are 
urgently  needed. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  do  what  must  be  done  by 
Washington  insiders  -  that  is,  to  repackage  important 
olomonto  from  th*  o«v«rttl  major  Diiis.    I  do  stress  that 
there  is  enough  common  ground  for  this  to  occur,  however. 
The  Chairman  hae  taken  the  lead  in  encouraging  this. 

2.  The  federal  governinent ^ s  help  is  needpfi  to  assigt  SQIie 
neople  to  pay  for  nhllrf  c«rA.  The  amount  of  aid  should,  vary 
by  incoma  lavci .    Thft  very  poor  need  freft  fiervicei 

There  are  those  who  ask:    Why  subsidi2e  this  particular 
commodity?    Is  the  decision  of  a  second  adult  in  a  family  to 
work  not  voluntary?    A  number  of  economists,  have  noted  that 
it  may  be  cost-effective  for  government  to  subsidize  care 
both  to  overcome  barriers  to  work  by  relief  recipients  and 
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to  permit  work  by  the  working  poor.    The  subsidy  of  child 
care  for  the  non-poor  is  cost  effective  if  it  permits  the 
entrance  of  women  into  the  paid  labor  force,  thereby 
enhancing  economic  growth  and  productivity »    On  top  of  this, 
the  Child  care  investment  has  pay-off  in  the  learning, 
socialization,  and  eventual  productivity  of  children  who 
start  out  in  handicapping  environments.    The  private  market 
may  gain  from  the  parental  satisfaction  with  care  offered  to 
particular  workers  who  are  then  better  attached  to  their 
jobs,  but  many  of  the  benefits  are  externalities,  benefits 
for  the  society  as  a  whole  -  which  should  help  pay  for  them. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  federal  government  can  or 
should  be  expected  to  pay  the  costs  of  filling  all  the 
supply  gaps,    i  offer  a  somewhat  longer-term  perspective  on 
payment  and  funding. 

In  the  long  run,  the  3-I5jE1  should  be  served  in  the  U.S., 
as  on  much  of  the  European  continent,  by  public  pre-schools. 
While  the  federal  government  can  and  should  encourage  this 
development,  offer  support  for  technical  help  and  start  up 
(and  help  finance  enrichment  for  poverty  and  minority 
populations),  this  is  a  legitimate  charge  on  state  and  local 
school  budgets,    a  several  year  phase-in  will  be  required. 
States  and  localities  might  be  offered  planning  support.  As 
in  many  countries,  this  should  be  a  voluntary,  universal, 
free  program,  guided  by  localities,    such  programs  should 
cover  a  normal  school  day,  with  supplementation  under  one  or 
another  auspice.    The  supplementary  program  (covering  the 
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hours  b«tv«en  the  school  day  and  the  work  day)  should  be 
free  to  the  working  poor  and  subject  to  incoae-related  fees 
for  others  if  the  state  so  decides.    Help  by  the  federal 
governiftent,  ve  strt<8s,  would  be  a  natter  of  building  on 
state  initiatives. 

While  there  have  been  inportant  beginnings  over  the 
past  several  years,  X  know  that  sone  state  are  not  ready  for 
this.    Soae  educators  do  not  want  it.    I  also  know  that  it 
will  require,  not  an  expansion  of  elementary  school 
adaini strati on  into  child  care  bub,  rather,  the  Kind  of 
leadership  and  administration  that  early  child  development 
prograns  require.    That  is  why  I  stress  state  options, 
diversity,  and  capacity-building  below. 

Infant  and  toddler  care^  in  nurseries,  day  care  centers 
and  faxiily  day  care  homes,  mear)t       SUppOrtr  the  cut^of«hosi& 
work  option,  should  also  be  subject  to  income**r elated 
sliding  foes.    When  required  for  the  working  poor  or  for 
social  service  reasons  in-the  instances  of  abuse,  neglect 
and  dependency,  such  programs  would  continue  to  be  fincinced 
out  of  public  social  service  funds. 

A  similar  approach  to  funding  might  ise  followed  for 
aftar-aehoQl  programs  in  support  of  parental  work  in  those 
communities  whose  finances  do  not  permit ,  or  whoee  communi-ty 
policies  do  not  support,  an  enriched  free  afternoon 
recreational  and  cultural  offering  in  centers,  churches, 
recreation  department  or  schools  for  their  pre-toon 
children. 
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Where  special  circumstances  dictate  (Industrlas  with 
special  labor-force  needs,  company  towns),  companies 
backed  by  tax  credits  -  might  offer  on-  or  near-site  care. 
However,  jbqs^  companies  might  be  expected,  rather,  to  follow 
current  trends  In  business  and  to  support  child  care 
Information  and  referral  services  for  employees,  resource 
development/  educational  programs,  capital  improvement 
programs,  all  supportive  of  community  child  care,  company- 
based  on-site  care  will  not  meet  much  of  the  need. 

The  modest  funds  suggested  In  ABC  and  other  recent 
bills  for  state  demand  and  supply  subsidies  would  be  a 
significant  financing  Increment  in  this  field  -  particularly 
when  added  to  the  provisions  of  the  Family  Support  Act  of 
1988  -  and  would  do  much  to  Increase  the  supply  and  solve 
the  affordablllty  problem  for  some  families. 

3.  r^dflral  fftrateqiea  should  be  d^^riMd  w^^h  m  rr\^^ 
supporting  state  canficity  hnnf^^no  and  l^nH^r^^h^n 

If  child  care  is  for  the  long  haul,  not  a  sometime  thing, 
and  if  we  agree  on  the  need  for  diversity,  state  variations, 
local  initiatives,  then  federal  legislation  should  help  with 
state  capf/:ity  building,    states  need- VeWLcl^  for- plarwi-ng— 
and  coordination,    states  need  to  decide  whether  and  how  far 
to  go  with  the  schools,  how  to  expand  the  supply  of  family 
day  care,  what  local  industry  might  do  -  and  so  on.  In 
addition  to  a  federal  contribution  to  the  costs  of  some  of 
the  needed  child  care,  states  need  help  in  building  a  child 
care  Infrastructure. 
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The  country  has  not  been  sitting  back  waiting  for  the 
federal  governnent.    The  social  changes  vhich  have  made 
child  care  so  important  have  also  generated  enormous 
energise  and  much  creativity.    Evidence  of  this  is  found  in 
churches /  social  services  agencies,  schools,  settlement 
houses,  and  in  state  and  local  government*    Some  large 
private  businesses  have  also  undertaken  to  help,  either  in 
their  role  as  corporate  citizens  in  their  communities,  or  by 
aiding  their  own  employees.    Parents  and  child  care 
advocates  have  worked  diligently,  have  experimented,  and 
have  invented  new  ways  to  assemble  resources,  to  educate 
consumers,  to  help  parents  find  programs  for  their  children. 

Many  of  these  operations  lack  resources  and  therefore 
cannot  do  enough •    Most  of  them  reflect  the  lack  of  state 
and  local  governmental  infrastructure,  and  are  therefore  not 
adequate.    One  sees  everywhere  urgent  need  for  fiJk^A^^il^rUfi 
resources >  technical  assistance,  training,  planning/  and 
nQ^ltorlna  of  baflic  standards. 

A  combination  of  funds  to  the  states  for  use  as 
subsidies  to  consumers  and  a  modest  contribution  towards 
planning,  coordination,  advisory  committees,  the  monitoring 
of  standards,  training  and  data  collection  would  go  a  long 
way.    That  is  why  I  testified  in  support  of  ABC  last  year. 

4.  Tt  would  not^  be  wiflft  to  spend  new  federal  money  In 
thAn  fiftirt  without  protects  n?  the  children  whose  care  la 
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In  part,  the  current  supply  is  inadequate  because  of 
its  poor  quality.    The  former  Secretary  of  Labor  said  in  a 
speech  on  March  17  that  "Quoiito  child  care  (emphasis 
supplied)  must  becosse  a  national  priority. 

There  are  those  who  object  to  federal  help  on  standards 
b^cnuse  "regulation  reduces  supply".    Yes,  it  does. 
elijainate  dangerous  drugs,  contaminated  food,  planes  that 
can't  p»«c  safety  toctc,  building  inculation  that  oan't  meet 
health  standards  -  and  for  good  reason.    We  need  child  care, 
but  it  oust  be  child  care  in  which  children  will  not  be 
abused  or  endangered.     It  should  be  child  care  in  which 
children  develop,  learn,  socialize,  thrive.     Parents  want  to 
be  roiccurcd  that  the  country  which  loadc  the  world  in  child 
development  research  will  specify  a  mininuia  of  protections 
for  their  children,  and  will  give  states  and  local 
govornnont  capacity  to  accuro  thom  that  thoce  protections 
are  in  place. 

We  know  enough  about  the  national  picture  to  be 
worried.     In  contrast  to  the  quality  of  Head  Start,  a 
program  which  is  mostly  for  part-day,  too  many  poor  children 
zure  cared  for  in  an  invisible,  unlicensed  underground.  In 
fact,  many  middle  class  children  are  also.     (You  are  as 
fauiliar  as  I  with  the  horror  stories  which  appear 
periodically. )    Providers,  especially  unlicensed  day  care 
mothers,  need  help  in  becoming  vitiibl**  *nd  in  mfl^tlng 
standards*    Many  of  them  want  to  and  respond  to  supports  and 
incentives.    Eventually,  they  gain  in  income  and  referrals. 
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Th«  federal  government  alnost  began  to  load  on 
standards  a  decade  ago.    The  effort  was  aborted  in  X98X 
dssp5.ts  a  large  invoetmont.    At  that  point  moo-t  states  )iad 
anticipated  the  regulations  and  were  in  conpliance.  current 
tal)c  about  rogulationo       Doonodoy  for  the  otatoa  ia  ill 
founded.    We  need  a  federal  progran  t^ich  will  encourage 
states  with  regard  to  standards,  and  will  set  a  reasonable 
national  floor  for  those  who  want  to  qualify  for  federal 
funds*    That  floor  should  be  based  on  the  decades  of 
experience  and  research  that  were  the  basis  for  the 
truncated  efforts.    Vfhat  are  proposed  are  not  the  )cindfl  of 
regulations  that  are  frivolous  or  that  stifle  initiative  and 
responsible  entry  into  the  field.    On  the  contrary,  we  need 
regulations  that  make  child  care  work  respectable  and 
attractive,  and  give  its  participants  a  sense  that  they  are 
Involved  in  an  occupation  which  mwtn  ftxpftctntions  of 
parent*.    »K©  fact  -that  ail  sfcfftoc  now  have  KtogulatiOKS  ic 
not  enough,    5oiie  of  the  regulations  are  below  an  acceptable 
floor.    Many  states  lack  enforcement  ca];>acity.    The  federal 
governnent  snouxd' insist  on  a  ncdest  nminun  ana  that  states 
enforce  their  standards.    This  is  the  least  the  Congress 
owes  to  the  children  and  parents  of  Aaerica. 

5.  There  thus  ia  need  for  an  actlva.  if  quite  nodeat. 
^edaml  pi:a«ence  In  this  field. 

Would  new  legislation  automatically  create  a  new,  un- 
needed,  and  self-perpetuating  bureaucracy?    It  is  relatively 
sinple  for  opponents  of  federal  programs  to  raise  the 
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spector  of  "bureaucratized  baby  sitting",  better  done  by 
grandttothers  who  need  no  training:    "Do  you  insist  on 
regulating  the  baby's  aunt,  just  because  she  is 
babysitting?**    Obviously,  families  with  the  option  of  in- 
heme  care  by  a  grandparent  or  other  relatives,  or.hy.paixi^ 
household  help,  need  not  use  the  more  formal,  regulated 
asfrangeaents.    We  are  discussing  optional  progi-ama  which 
parents  decide  to  use.    On  the  other  hand,  for  the  reaRonn 
suggested,  marketplace  and  non-profit  child  care  programs 
serving  large  numbers  of  children  need  to  be  planned, 
financed,  inspected,  given  technical  aid  and  kept  open  - 
accessible  -  responsible.    Like  other  societal  institutions, 
th«se  couid  be  over-TH^uia'ced  and  over-coiTcrolled.   'There  is 
no  evidence  that  is  now  the  problem,  and  it  is  certainly  not 
our  goal. 

I  do  not  propose  a  federal  bureaucracy  to  run  child 
care  (although  Head  start  is  an  impressive  story).  I 
believe  that  the  largest  program  for  the  3-5s,  should  be  a 
function  of  local  school  boards.    However,  if  that  is  not 
the  program  adopted,  such  prograns  as  well  as  center  day 
care  and  family  day  care  should  in  any  case  be  controlled 
ultimately  (as  is  health  and  education)  by  state  government 
but  delegated  to  the  county  and  regional  levels  and  run  by 
various  non-profit,  for-profit  agencies,  and  governmental 
units  alike. 

The  current  problem  is  not  overbureaucratization  but, 
rather,  a  federal  vacuum  and  the  lack  of  state  capacity  and 
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infrastjnicture.    Federal  leadership  and  aid  might  help 
BtatM  gat  started  In  surveying  their  supply,  developing 
strategies  In  partnership  with  their  localities,  helping 


localities  to  plan  and  coordinate,  Insuring  citizen 
Involvenent  and  exercise  of  choice  at  all  levels.  I2ifi 
•eaential  federal  roles  that  are  critical  are  a)  financial 
a^d?  b)  technical  assistance;  and  c)  diaseaination 
infomation  and  creating  opportunity  for  sharing  and  d) 
ensuring  that  federal  funds  are  spent  in  accord  with 

£S2na£fifiAifinal  intent » 

6.  Tax  credits  are  not  a  substttutft  for  child  care 
legislation      but  certainly  would  help  poor  faailies. 

I  listened  with  fascination  in  late  April  of  last  year 
as  one  of  the  nenbers  of  Congress  offered  a  tax  credit 
alternative  to  the  conprehensive  child  care  bill  being 
considered  that  day  at  the  Hearing  (H»R.  3944 )•  Offered 
opportunity  tn  nnimnflnt  T  nottid  that  the  Proposed  credit  was 
far  too  B0(?e8t  to  be  credible  as  providing  parents  with  an 
"at-hoite"  option  -  and  that  it  did  nothing  to  help  with  the 
urgent  child  care  needs. 

A  tax  credit  can  be  q  uaaful  InBtruraent  of  fanilv 
policy,  however.    Hy  »ain  field  of  research,  the  Coimlttae 
will  note,  is  comparative  family  policy*    Dr.  Kamermein  and  I 
have  documented  in  detail  in  a  long  list  of  books  and 
articles  the  ways  in  which  western  industrial  societies  have 
atteapted  to  buttress  family  life  and  improve  the  economic 
well-being  of  families  and  children.    We  have  shown  that  it 
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is  v«ry  desirable  and  quite  possible  to  decrease  or 
•littinata  child  poverty  and  also  to  suppleaant  the  modest 
earned  incoaes  of  low-earner  single  mothers  or  low-earners 
in  two  parent  families  so  as  to  encourage  self-support.  The 
basic  principles  are  clear;    since  salary  levels  hcvi  no 
relationship  to  family  needs,  some  form  of  child  or  family 
allowance  or  child  tax  credit  is  legitimate,    since  children 
are  a  precious  resource  -  the  needed  workers,  citizens, 
soldiers  of  the  future,  it  is  wise  for  the  community  to 
share  in  the  family's  costs  of  child  rearing. 

Programs  such  as  the  following  are  used  in  various 
countries  in  efforts  to  assist  with  family  income  and 
strengthen  families  with  two  adult  workers  -  or  a  single 
mother  who  is  employed: 2 

-  a  children's  (or  family)  allowance  or  a  tax  credit 
covering  all  children  {it  could  be  taxable); 

-  income-tested  housing  allowances  as  an  entitlement; 

-  health  service  or  insurance  as  an  entitlement; 

-  an  income-tested  income  supplement  for  low  income 
workers  with  very  young  children; 

-  automatic  child  support  collection  from  non-custodial 
spouses  and  in  the  absence  of  ability  to  pay,  a 
government-guaranteed  minimum  child  support  benefit; 

-  parental  post-childbirth  leave  for  3-12  months  with 
income  replacement  at  80-90  percent  of  the  portion  of 
the  pre-leave  wage  that  is  taxable  for  social  eecairity 
purposes ; 
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-  insurance  benoflts  protecting  9n  employee's  right  to 
re»ain  at  for  a  specified  number  of  days  each  year 
to  care  for  a  sick  child; 

-  an  income-tested  child  allowance  supplement  for  single 
mothers  of  young  children; 

If  there  is  strong  political  support  for  serious  study 
of  just  how  the  United  States  might  develop  an  appropriate 
vehicle  for  dignified,  non-welfare  economic  aid  to  families 
with  children,  there  is  much  experience  to  draw  upon  and 
many  of  the  options  are  known.    I  would  applaud  such 
initiative.    A  $1,000  refundable  tax  credit  is  a  good  start 
but  its  impact  would  be  modest.    A  full  program  would  be  far 
mnrft  ftxp#»nRlve  than  the  welfare  reform  passed  by  the  100th 
Congress  -  and  far  more  complex  in  its  challenge  to  some 
tir^^dltione  which  hav/^inhib^Ui  SucK  action  in  kha  past. 

A  tax  credit  la  not  an  alternative  route  to  the  child 
qtkVG  i^^provenents  which  are  urgently  needed. 

No  country  anywhere  lets  a  child  allowance  or  tax 
credit  replace  or  affect  availability  of  a  child  care 
entitlement,  such  as  free  child  care,  or  a  child  care  tax 
credit,  or  a  child  care  fee  subsidy. 

Ho  matter  how  structured  and  how  helpful  to  middle- 
income  people,  a  $1,000  tax  credit  would  not  pay  for  child 
care  for  very  low-'ncome  people  who  would  be  eligible  for 
$600  to  $1,000.    Those  who  most  need  child  care  would  not  be 
adequately  assisted.    The  people  who  most  noed  aid  would  not 
be  adequately  helped.    Increasing  the  child  care  (dependent 
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^;  care)  tax  credit  and  aaJcing  it  rafimdable  would  taJcc  us 

\.  further.    However,  a  tax  credit  for  poor  or  middle  class 

would  not  support  the  state  administration, 
.  planning,  infomation-referraX,  and  standard  setting  which 

;  "r®  needed.    It  would  neither  create  the  needed  state 

I  infrastructure  nor  fill  the  federal  vacuum, 

already  know  far  too  well  that  the  market  alone  does 
^  not  create  a  good  child  care  system.    Adding  modestly  to  the 

demand  subsidies  of  the  present  child  care  tax  credit  will 
not  change  that. 

In  short,  «yes"  to  a  tax  credit  as  a  first  installment 
on  a  needed  child  allowance  or  he>p  to  families  with 
children  in  the  United  States,    But  '•no'*  to  a  tax  credit  if 
it  is  offered  as  an  alternative  child  care  solution, 

CONCLUDING  NOTE 

The  former  Secretary  of  Labor  reminded  the  country  of 
the  growth  in  female  labor  force  participation  -  indeed  of 
the  large-scale  participation  of  mothers  of  infants  and 
toddler's  and  its  expected  continuation.    She  also  noted  just 
how  important  this  trend  is  for  American  competitiveness  and 
productivity  and  of  how  much  it  is  appreciated  by  some 
employers,    she  highlighted  it  as  «a  core  rather  than  a 
peripheral"  labor-management  concern  and  remarked  that 
constructive  solutioni  benefit  both  management  and  labor, 
Kor  should  child  ooro  bo  viouod  qo  largely  "a  oooiol  ioouo 
or  a  welfare  matter,"    After  all,  "the  greatest  number  of 
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parents  now  likely  to  need  child  care  are,  in  fact,  working 
parents." 

Again,  X  note  that  there  are  different  assessments  of 
what  government  should  do,  but  not  about  the  need  for 
action . 

From  the  point  of  view  of  policy,  the  central 
conclusion  froa  all  of  our  studies  is  that  child  care  should 
be  regarded  as  neither  a  luxury  nor  e  sometime  thing  for  a 
few  problem  families.    It  is  an  essential,  central,  normal, 

Bocietxes • 

Child  care  remains  constantly  visible  and  a  matter  of 
concern  to  a  large  proportion  of  families  with  children.  It 
has  major  implications  for  the  rearing  of  future 

^eofir^Hong,  ^nd  -thus  for  thc^ytll^btirg  of  our  enWr^ 

society.    Thus,  child  care  merits  serious  attention  as  wall 
from  local  and  state  government  and  the  voluntary  sector. 
The  federal  g©vamaant,  to©,  has  a  vital,  strategic  vole  in 
facilitating  sound  development. 

The  reality  today  is  that  infants,  toddlers,  pre- 
schoolers and  school-aged  children  are  more  likely  than  not 
to  have  working  mothers.    About  two-thirds  of  working 
mothers  work  full-time.    Whether  working  full-time  or  part- 
time.,  gl^wn  -^h^  InrrpftRino  «h«enre  nf  at^hnme  gmnfimnthprfi 

care  arrangements.    In  fact,  educated  mothers  and  families 
with  over  $35,000  annual  income  increasingly  choose  nursery 
schools  for  -their  children  whether  or  not  the  mother  works 
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outside  the  home,    since  most  families  now  are  small  and 
neighborhood.- are- Often- ch««rL-«i- during  the  d»y,  parents  - 
Whether  or  not  they  are  in  the  labor  force  -  appreciate 
group  experiences  for  the  socialization,  recreation,  and 
learning  opportunities  offered  t^^ir  Children.  MlnHrit.y 
parents  place  great  enphasis  on  access  to  good-quality  early 

the  learning  handicaps  and  lack  ot  stimulation  which  have 
hanperad  minority  children  in  the  past,    whether  or  not 
parents  are  at  work,  children  take  advantage  of  available 
after-school  resources,  again  -  both  for  enrichment 

(t^terjy.  jjporto  mifkpw^^ii^  'i^t&t^^'^ . ... 

cultural  programs,  nature  trips,  special  group  socialization 
exp^M-lRnr^^a.),  or  for  child  oare  (to  avoid  being  left 
alone) . 

In  short,  child  care  is  no  longer  a  "sometime  thing"  in 
child  and  family  experience,    it  is  neither  a  luxury  nor  a 
treatment  for  prohlen  fflnnfefi.    What  ia  a  "sometime  thing- 
is  national  child  care  policy,    since  OBRA  1981  -  which  led 
to  tho  dropping  of  tho  plan  to  inploraont  fodoral  day  ooim. 


rtandarde,  more  than  a  decade  in  the  making  -  there  has  been 
no  national  policy  pxeefmr-B  in  tixJsi  fJidd.   iitatan  awJ 
local itioo  havo  made  heroic  efforts  to  fill  the  gap,  and 
their  initiatives  must  be  further  enuouragod  and  protected; 
but  the  public  response  is  inadequate  for  lack,  as  well,  of 
the  needed  federal  presence  and  financial  aid.    Nor  has  the 
marketplace  response  -  however  valid  and  valued  -  been  in 
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any  sense  an  adequate  substitute  in  areas  dependent  on 
public  policy. 

I  would  stress  the  following: 

1)  The  hiohcftt  priftrity  is  fadaral  financial  aid  for  the 
worlclno  poor  and  the  lover  teiddla  class  to  help  pav 
part  of  their  child  care  costs.    States  and  localities 
might  choose  voucher  or  direct  subsidy  programs, 
depending  on  their  plans.    They  night  develop  programs 
that  nix  vouchers  and  direct  subsidies,  too. 

2)  fincQuraqeMpt-  of  school-based  developwftnt  Qf  all-dftV 
pra«-achQola  for  the  3-5s  through  tine-linited  federal 
research  and  development  activity.    This  long-term 
strategy  is  spelled  out  in  our  book,  Child  Care; 

Faff  in?  t^'*  "^^^  Cholcea. 

3)  Encouragement  of  a  maior  effort  by  thm  states,  with 
ftt.'^flr'MT  helPr  ^»  axpand  infant  and  toddler  care 
services  throughout  the  country  and  to  ensure  its 
quality.    The  major  shortages  are  here. 

4)  Eatablishwant  of  ninlmal  federal  stand>i rH«  of  quality 
and  support  for  states  in  their  standard-setting, 
monitoring,  and  enforcement  roles. 

5)  Encouragement  and  modest  help  to  the  ptafcea  to  develop 
an  infrastructure  for  planning,  standard  setting, 
licensing,  inspection,  and  assistance  to  localities  by 
means  of  federal  incentive  grants. 

6)  r^^ftrfti  tftfih^lcal  aid,  information  sharing,  and 
research  and  demonstration  projects,  tO  bQ  tapXgttflntmi 
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bv  the  creation  of  capacity  within  thft  panan^wiinY. 
Health  and  Huaan  ServiCflB*    The  federal  governisent 
should  not  rm  child  care  In  any  coiranunlty  but  It 
should  help  states  and  communities  that  vant  help  to 
develop  adequate  child  care       giving  them  access  to 
resources,  knowledge,  and  opportunity  for  exchange. 
Start  to  look  seriously  at  v^rj^^^p  kinds  of  t^f^^ 
CreditB,  Chil.    allovrknceB  an<^  nr.;-,^^p  forma  of  ^nCfflBft 
support  to  help  fnnlUfls  rear  our  children  wfliy  But 
do  not  regard  this  as  an  alternative  to  acting  on  child 
care  legislation. 
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Chmrman  gj^WKms.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Kahn.  The  final  witness  is 
Mr.  Michael  Schwartz.  Mr.  Schwaitz? 

Mr.  ScHWABTZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the 
wmmittee.  my  name  is  Michael  Schwartz.  I  am  Resident  PeUow  in 
r^^°^^  Free  Congress  Foundation.  I  want  to  thank 

^amnan  Hawkms  m  particular  for  his  invitation  to  have  me  tes- 
tify this  afternoon. 

More  importantly,  I  am  the  father  of  four  children,  all  of  whom 
have  been  m  day  care  at  one  point  or  another  in  their  Uves  over 
the  past  15  years.  My  family  personally  has  experienced  most  of 
the  kinds  of  day  care  that  are  avaUable  on  the  market  Therefore,  I 
can  speak  with  a  consumers  perspective  io  this  issue. 

that  e3q)erience  that  when  parents  shop  for 
substitute  care  for  then-  children  they  have  three  considerations: 
abSity    ^  accessibility;  the  second  is  affordabiUty;  and  finally  reU- 

Accessibility  and  affordability  are  really  very  closely  interrelate 
ed.  If  you  can  afford  to  pay,  a  provider  will  show  us.  To  the  extent 
there  are  shortages  m  this  country,  those  shortages  tend  to  be  tern- 
porary  and  localized. 

Secretary  McLaughlin,  in  her  study  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
test  year,  reached  this  conclusion.  So,  oasicaUy,  the  difficulties  of 
tu^g  a  provider  for  a  cmld  come  down  to  the  abiUty  to  pay 
p  *®  question  of  reliability  is  much  more  problematic. 

Reliability  IS  a  very  personal  judgment  that  parents  make.  It  is  a 
ju^ent  fundamentaUy  of  the  trustworthiness  of  this  care  giver 

Even  when  parents  hire  a  babysitter  for  one  night,  they  w^t  to 
be  assured  that  their  child  will  be  safe,  will  be  happ/,  will  be 
secure  before  they  entrust  their  child  to  the  care  of  iom^ne  else 
for  even  a  few  hours. 

Certainly,  that  is  an  even  greater  concern  when  it  is  a  matter  of 
a  long  term  regular  commitment  to  care.  Parents  have  many, 
many  factors  that  they  weigh  in  judging  the  •^liability  of  a  substi- 
tute care  situation.  0""0" 

They  may  vrant  to  know  who  the  other  children  are  who  are  in- 
volved, how  old  they  are,  how  they  behave,  what  the  physical  faciU- 
ties  are,  what  kmd  of  meals  will  be  served.  I  think  probably,  for 
most  parents,  at  or  very  close  to  the  top  would  be  a  personal  judg- 
ment about  the  character  of  the  care  giver,  about  whether  this  u 
the  kmd  of  person  who  will  give  their  child  love,  who  will  be  a  sub- 
stitute parent  in  the  way  of  filling  that  psychological  role,  who  will 
make  theu-  child  happy,  who  will  care  and  spend  tune  with  their 
cnila. 

On  the  qu^ion  of  reliabiUty,  government  can  only  do  a  little  bit. 
What  It  can  do  fundamentally  is  establish  regulations  that  set  cer- 
tam  parameters  about  the  provision  of  child  care 

ITiis  is  clL  entirely  appropriate.  I  think  states  should  set  regula- 
tions about  who  should  offer  services  on  the  market.  It  is  a  com- 
mercial^transaction  and  so  forth.  A  regulation,  we  must  admit,  is  a 
clumsy  instrument. 

A  regulation  cannot  measure  trust.  It  cannot  measure  reliability. 
Fundamentally,  there  is  only  one  judge  of  the  rehability  of  a  sub- 
stitute care  giver  and  that  is  the  parent.  When  we  look  to  regula- 
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tion  to  take  tha  place  of  those  highly  personal  judgments,  then  we 
get  into  nothing  but  gray  areas.  r    •  i. 

Jlegulations  can  tell  us  we  can  reach  a  consensus,  for  mstanoe, 
on  vmat  is  a  minimnm  standards,  what  is  acceptable,  what  ought 
to  be  the  norm,  what  is  the  ideal  of  any  r^ulated  area. 

Those  intan^les  can  never  be  measured.  They  can  never  be  reg- 
ulated. That  is  why  relying  so  heavily  on  r^ation  as  a  measure 
of  ensuring  reliability  of  child  care  services  is  inadtiquate. 

It  is  important  now  when  we  look  at  this  question  to  bear  m 
mind  that  the  issue  is  not  whether  there  should  be  regulations  or 
whether  thox-e  shall  not  be.  All  50  states  have  regulations.  Dr. 
Kahn  noted  that  they  all  do.  He  noted  that  they  are  not  up  to  his 
satisfaction ' 

The  question  fundamentally  is  whether  the  judgments  that  have 
been  reached  in  all  the  50  states  and  in  thousands  of  local  jurisdic- 
tions among  providers,  among  consumers  and  among  pubUc  au- 
thorities shall  be  overridden  and  replaced  by  the  judgments  made 
by  someone  at  the  Federal  level. 

I  believe  this  is  very  ill-advised.  First  of  all,  we  still  have,  despite 
Dr  Kahn's  opinion,  no  evidence  that  the  existing  standards  any- 
where are  really  inadequate.  They  may  not  measure  up  to  my 
standards  as  a  consumer  or  to  anyone  elses  standards  as  a  con- 
sumer, but  W3  have  no  evidence  after  all  the  so-called  horror  sto- 
ries that  we  have  heard,  after  all  the  real  tragedies  that  we  have 
seen  of  children  being  harmed  while  thev  are  in  substitute  care. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  this  is  attributable  to  bad  regulations. 
All  the  cases  that  have  come  to  the  attention  of  me  and  I  think  aU 
the  cases  that  have  come  to  the  attention  of  this  committee,  be- 
cause I  have  read  most  of  the  testimony,  concerns  situations  m 
which  r^ations  were  violated,  in  which  unforeseeable  accidents 
resulted  m  harm  to  a  child  so  the  r^ulations  did  not  cover  it  be- 
cause it  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  nobody  foresaw,  or  m  which  the 
child  was  in  a  situation  that  escaped  r^ation  all  t<«ether  and 
very  frequently  without  adult  supervision  at  all.  , 

Thoee  are  the  cases  which  have  been  brought  before  this  commit- 
tee, been  brought  before  the  pubUc.  We  have  yet  to  see  an  instance 
where  a  r^ation  itself  was  so  lax  that  it  results  m  harm  to  chil- 

there  is  no  need,  therefore,  for  Federal  intepention  under 
the  principle  of  subsidiary.  In  other  words,  reasonable  people  may 
and  will  (fiffer  about  what  state  r^ations  say.  We  have  not  yet 
found  a  case  where  state  r^ations  are  so  lax  that  they  reprint 
a  danger  to  a  child  and  therefore  demand  intervention  from  above. 

Now,  the  argument  has  been  made  that  we  have  Federal  stand- 
ards for  a  variety' of  otL  issues  affiecting  consumers,  ^hne 
safety;  consumer  products,  and  so  forth.  There  are  several  differ- 
ences between  consumer  protection  regulations  m  those  areas  and 
rt«ulations  relating  to  the  provision  of  cliild  care. 

First  of  all,  the  safety  of  airlines,  the  flammabihty  of  pajwnas, 
the  hazards  of  asbestos  in  walls  and  so  forth  can  be  measured  sci- 
entifically in  a  laboratory.  You  know  when  you  have  passed  the 

^SLt^iTnof  the  case  when  it  comrs  to  reliabiUty  of  a  substitute 
care  giver.  That  is  something  which,  fundamentally,  is  m  the  realm 
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U>^i^^'  ^  «  l^bo^a- 

•  SecoWy,  it  would  be  impractical  to  have  50  different  sets  of  air- 

^  sets  of  consiSiS  pr(xi?rt 

safety  regulations  because  these  products  and  services  are  oS 
on  a  national  basis  uniformly.  v«,  uucicu 

j.iS?'!  ^  ^  not  offered  on  a  national  basis  uniformly.  It  ic  a 
h^hly  local'Ted,  in  fact,  a  neighborhood  industry.  ThatTwhat^he 
whole  issue  of  ac^ssibility  is  about.  It  is  close  to  hoTe  TWore 
the  regulation  ought  to  be  done  close  to  homT  ^^erefore, 
fnu^^C^  ^""^  that  the  regulations  already  exist.  If  they  are 
found  to  be  inadequate  by  consumera,  by  providera  or  bv  the  lo^ 
au&onties  those  local  authorities  and  lo^  co^uStii  a^e  ^ 
mM£t*  "^^^^o*^  *o  nieet  the  needs  of  the 

tht  fw^l"^*^*  regulation  issue  i« 

1  ^  tension  a  trade  off  between  affordability  and  acces- 

^  testimony.  It  is  also  clear  from  the 
ajatistacs.  Thwe  states  which  tend  to  l4ve  more^tSnt  regiUa 
tions-for  chJd  care  also  tend  to  have  a  relative!/ hXr  cStfor 
licensed  child  <are  or  regulated  child  care  and  a  Relatively  smalleJ 
proportion  of  aU  those  chUdren  in  their  state  who  were  L  Sf 

Hn?^  tiie  otiier  hand,  those  states  which  tend  to  ^ve  loo^r  regula- 
tions, tend  to  have  lower  costs  for  regulated  child  care  and  V^ela- 
g^y  larger  proportion  of  the  children  available  in  re^atedlel 

«lSri  l?^?    the  state  chooses  to  go  in  either  direction,  to  em- 
regulation  or  to  emphasize  wider  availabil  ty  Ind 
lower  coste,  that  is  a  fair  judgment  for  that  state  to  mak^ 

fhnf^S^i  f"**?®*^"**/"^  ^e<*eral  level.  We  can  see 

J  •  ^V^^  ^""^  guessing,  if  we  say  that  Connecticut's 
having  stiingent  r^ations  is  a  good  one  but  Plor- 
^rl^^ffi  regulations  and  lower  costs  and 

more  regulated  services  avaUable  is  a  bad  one,  then  we  seTcerSn 
consequences  clearly  foUow.  "  we  see  cenam 

rJ^  T  ^''^^         ""^^"^  *he  regulations  have  to  be 

raised,  the  cost  to  providers  of  providing  child  care  services  wm 
become  greater.  That.coet  wiU  be^raiJ&^TtXSe^.^ 
What  that  means  is  that  with  regulated  child  care  priced  at  a 
^^'^  ^f"^^^  'S?"        decline  in^l  de^d  fo? 

^»to^a^e^rhr^^^^^^^ 

nS^o     ^  P^^^  take  in  good  conscience. 

dSSnww'^^^^P^l^^l'^'f'  to  be  wntrary  to  the 

direction  tiiat  most  of  the  legislation  which  would  make  the  reguS 
tion  more  stringent  intends  to  take  us. 

ot.S'xf  w"^'^  ^l^t  jo""?^.  Child  Care  Review,  conducted  a 
study  last  year  about  the  impact  of  a  Federal  regulation  iiTone 
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single  area,  namely  staff-child  ratios.  They  found  these  remarkable 
findings,  I  think. 

They  concluded  that  the  average  weekly  cost  of  child  care  would 
increase  by  $6.50  or  $350  a  year.  One-fifth  of  the  licensed  providers 
would  go  out  of  business  because  of  the  additional  cost  of  doing 
business.  More  than  750,000  fewer  places  available  for  children  and 
licensed  providers  would  exist. 

The  impact  would  be  felt  disproportionatelv  depending  on  exist- 
ing state  regulations.  Among  the  states  hardest  hit  would  be,  for 
instance,  Anzona,  where  the  average  cost  of  child  care  would  go  up 
by  over  $760  ayear;  South  Carolina,  where  it  would  go  up  by  over 
$1300  a  year;  Florida  would  lose  more  than  150,000  licensed  places; 
Texas  would  lose  more  than  250,000  licensed  places. 

In  other  words,  in  those  stat^  which  have  made  the  decision  to 
offer  wider  availability  and  lower  costs,  the  system  is  working  for 
low  income  families.  They  have  available  affordable,  accessible, 
r^ulated  child  care. 

ff  we  replace  those  local  r^ulations  with  more  stnngent  state 
r^ulations,  frankly  the  system  will  no  longer  work  for  families  of 
modest  needs.  Now,  when  it  comes  to  reliability,  there  really  is 
only  one  measure.  It  is  not  how  closely  you  follow  the  r^ulations. 
It  is  how  well  you  satisfy  your  client,  how  much  trust  your  client 
can  place  in  you,  how  trustworthy,  how  reliable,  how  confidence  in- 
spiring you  are  as  a  substitute  care  ^ver. 

Nolx)dy  can  make  that  jud^ent  m  the  final  analysis  except  the 
faiiily  who  is  seeking  a  substitute  care  giver.  Now,  the  family  that 
cannot  afford  more  than,  say,  $30.00  a  week  has  very  limited  op- 
tions. 

They  have  to  take  whatever  is  available  to  them  at  that  rate. 
The  families  that  can  afford  $60.00  can  afford  a  lot  more  and  make 
more  choices  and  therefore,  be  more  selective  in  the  person  that 
they  entrust  their  children  to. 

The  family  that  can  afford  $150.00  a  week,  frankly,  has  no 
excuse  for  being  dissatisfied.  The  problem  that  we  are  faced  with  is 
that  there  are  far  more  families  who  can  afford  only  $30.00  a  week 
than  can  afford  $150.00  a  week. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  reasonable  thing  and  the 
most  effective  thing  that  the  Federal  government  can  do  to  im- 
prove accessibility  of  child  care,  to  improve  aflfordability  of  child 
care  and  to  improve  reliability  of  child  care  is  to  concentrate  as 
large  amount  or  its  resources  as  possible  into  strengthening  the  fi- 
nancial position  of  families  who  have  small  children  to  care  for. 

They  sho^Jd  do  this  in  a  way  that  maximizes  the  additional  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  families  of  modest  needs  and,  in  fact,  does  not 
bother  to  transfer  any  money  at  all  to  families  who  are  above  the 
median  or  close  to  the  median  income. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  most  effective  approach  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  to  all  three  of  these  questions  would  oe  a  refimdable  tax 
credit  available  on  a  universal  basis  to  families  with  small  chil- 
dren. ^ 

I  think  a  maximum  nominal  amoimt  of  that  credit  of  $1,000 
would  seem  quite  reasonable.  I  think  yoa  can  ask  any  family  of 
modest  means  whether  $1,000  would  help  them  buy  better  child 
care.  I  would  be  surprised  if  you  do  not  get  an  affirmative  answer. 
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The  credit  should  dechne  as  income  rises,  but  the  credit  also 
should  be  available  as  opposed  to  the  existing  dependent  care 
credit  regardless  of  Imkmg  the  credit  to  dollars  spent  for  substitute 

"niat  is  true  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First  of  aU,  many  fanulies 
™o.<^eto  then-  preference  outside  the  commercial  market.  Many 
families  find  more  reliable  care  that  might  be  offered  by  a  relative, 
by  parents  jugghng  their  working  hours  so  that  one  parent  is 
always  available  for  the  care  of  their  children. 

They  may  be  dissatisfied  with  what  is  out  on  the  market.  They 
may  not  trust  anybody  other  than  a  parent.  They  may  barter  serv- 
ices with  neighbors.  We  have  solidarities  especially  among  lower 
income  neighborhoods,  lower  income  famiUes  where  the  tradition 
ot  relymg  on  extended  families  and  neighborhood  solidarity  is  a 
very  strong  one,  a  very  healthy  one. 

That  is  one  which  is  not  reached  by  a  tax  credit  which  addresses 
only  cash  transactions.  We  have  churches  offering  services,  espe- 
aaOy  m  low  mcome  neighborhoods,  at  below  market  rates  which 
has  certainly  made  it  possible  for  famiUes  of  modest  means  to  have 
wider  choices  than  they  might  otherwise  have  available. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  people  are  sacrificing  additional  short 
term  gam  of  additional  income  in  order  to  provide  better  services 
for  their  dul^n.  That  choice  ought  not  to  be  penalized  by  the  loss 
ot  a  benefit  that  would  be  available  to  them  if  they  did  maximize 
current  mcome  by  hiring  someone  else  to  care  for  their  children. 

in  other  words,  a  family  as  a  unit  has  children  to  care  for  and 
has  a  hvmg  to  make.  They  should  not  be  punished  in  the  assist 
ance  that  society  gives  them  in  caring  for  their  children  because 
they  choose  to  save  on  spending  dollars  outside  the  familv  for  child 
care  or  because  they  choose  to  forego  additional  revenue  in  order  to 
spend  more  tune  with  their  own  children. 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  means  of  addressing  the  child  care  prob- 
lem m  our  society  would  be  to  make  families  capable  of  exercising 
market  choiOM.  In  other  words,  those  famiUes  who  make  more 
money  should  have  more  money. 

Once  they  have  it,  the  child  care  providers  will  rise  and  the  par- 
ents wiU  be  able  to  enforce  the  standards  of  reliability  which  they 
consider  of  primary  importance  to  their  own  families. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Michael  Schwartz  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  Members  of  the  Committee: 

r«„  Jl^  c^'"^'*  Schwartz.  I  am  Resident  Fellow  in  Social  Policy  for  the  Free 

^^^LlT'^T"-  ' ^PP««ring  here  today  at  the  invita^n  of  ChaiV^an  Hawk?ns 
and  I  thank  the  chairman  for  that  invitation.  At  Chairman  Hawkins'  request,  my 
WnT."J  *r"  "^'^'^  '"i"!™"'  °f  P°"=y        respect  to  legislation  pending 

^h^ir  J^'u^T"'"";  h'^"  Development  and  Education  Act.  in^rXld  by 
SreTenta"t?vtlcTldle'  "■^^      ""^  ^-"^  °f         '".roduced  by 

More  importantly.  I  also  am  the  father  of  four  children,  three  of  whom  have  been  in 
f^^ZV""  Tf  ""^  P"'  '5  years.  In  my  own  family!  I  have 

e^rienced  most  of  the  common  types  of  child  care  arrangements,  and  I  can  therefore 
bnng  a  consumer's  perspective  to  bear  on  the  question.  mereiore 

When  parents  seek  substitute  care  for  their  children,  there  are  three  fundamental 
relTaS'""'  '^"^  "^""^       ^  summarized  as  acc^sibiiity!  afford^bMiTy  and 

be  acJe«ihr."„l!?  ^!!fl^"'"°"'         '°  !^  ^^'^'^  A  substitute  caregiver  must 

t?e  accessible:  near  home,  near  work,  or  at  least  on  the  way  between  the  two  ooints  Anv 

ISirthe'c'^s.'o"f''.'i?M"''"'"''''  '""'^  ^""""""S  simply'not  pracTaY.- 

s  mllarly.  the  cost  of  child  care  must  not  take  up  such  a  large  portion  of  a  familv't 
disposable  income  that  it  would  seriously  diminish  the  benefits'^f  wo?k°ng  ^ 

In  reality,  these  two  factors  are  so  closely  related  tnat  they  could  be  condensed  into 
the  single  question  of  affordability.  If  a  family  can  afford  to  pay.  acSle  chSe 
will  be  available.  The  market  of  child  care  providers  is  so  Hexible  thatu  is  D^tentfallv 
on  hrchlir^^e'^  McLaughlin  discovered  t^i^last  year  whenThe  develoUdC  S 
f  3m  1""'  °"  'he  Department  of  Labor,  and  concluded  thai  there  is  no 
^^V"  <^T^-  There  may  be  temporary.  localized  situatioii  of 
^n~;«  "^.^P.™^"^ '°  "e  highly  responsive  to  thes^  situations  ^e?e  a  need 

appears,  someone  invariably  and  quickly  moves  to  fill  it. 

The  question  of  reliability  is  more  problematic.  When  parents  hire  a  babysitter  for 
?htr.Z.::;i^- •  '"'^        '° ^^^^  '"^'^  children'^wm  be  safe  and  secu  f 
JubstUute        on'"  S^'^V"  ^h^"  "     ^  n-atter  of  entering  into  an  arrangemlni  for 
suDstltute  care  on  a  regular  basis  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

This  question  of  reliability  is  a  highly  individualized  judgment  Most  oarents  have 
?I«on  "  ^T/'^r"  "^^'^  arrangements  which  they  found  un^atU?act^or^  ?o  »me 
reason  and  they  have  shopped  around  for  a  better  arrangement.  The  factors  oarents 

ex't fenlely  vai?^'  '""""""^  °^  "  '"^"'""^  «?egiveJ  may  1^ 

7^*^^  ""^^  ^  concerned  about  the  meals  their  children  are  served  or  the  kind  of 
the  othe?  chlldrl'l::'  '°  ""'ITr  '^'"^^  "-^y  "^^"^  '"e  ages  and  behavior  of 

Dlac^  fnn.^Zcf"'^^        ^1.''  f''^''"'  e"^i™"'"ent  in  which  their  children  are 

?«^cT^^  ^  uppermost  in  their  minds.  Or.  in  many  cases,  it  may  be  a  simple  personal 
response  to  the  substitute  caregiver.  If  they  find  a  caregiver  whom  they  like,  who 

LT'^f.?"""'"""  ^  P"'"'^*^  relationship  wilh  their  children,  then  other, 

more  easily  measured  factors  may  pale  in  significance. 
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Government  is  incapable  of  making  these  very  personal  judgments.  What 
gpvemment  can  do,  and  does,  to  address  the  reliability  of  child  care  is  to  establish 
certain  minimum  standards  for  commercial  child  care.  This  is  reasonable  because  there 
are  some  objective,  measurable  conditions  which  a  state  has  a  right  to  demand  of  those 
who  offer  a  service  on  the  market. 

Yet,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  regulatory  standard  is  a  rather  clumsy  instrument 
for  guaranteeing  a  satisfaction  that  depends  so  heavily  on  intangible  factors.  People  will 
have  different  ideas  of  what  is  acceptable,  what  is  desirable,  and  what  is  ideal,  and  most 
of  all,  they  will  have  different  ideas  about  who  is  trustworthy.  The  main  task  of 
regulation  is  to  protect  children  from  foreseeable  threats  to  their  health  and  safety.  As 
regulation  goes  beyond  that  point,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  replacing  the  personal 
judgment  of  parents  with  the  abstract  judgments  of  regulators  who  are  not  directly 
involved  in  the  relationship. 

Currently,  this  Committee  is  considering  a  bill  which  would  establish  certain 
minimum  regulatory  standards  for  virtually  all  the  commercial  child  care  providers  in  the 
country.  It  is  very  important,  in  this  connection,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  issue  is  not 
whether  there  should  be  regulaiory  standards,  but  whether  those  minimum  standards 
should  be  set  at  the  state  or  at  the  federal  level,  for  every  one  of  the  50  states  already 
has  a  set  of  regulatory  standards. 

The  question,  then,  is  whether  federal  law»  in  the  interest  of  increasing  reliability 
of  child  care,  should  replace  the  standards      by  the  states  with  standards  that  are  more 
stringent.  I  believe  that  this  is  ill-advised  fw.  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  existing  standards  in  any  state  are 
inadequate.  We  all  have  heard  stories  about  tragedies  that  have  occurred  to  children 
while  they  were  under  the  care  of  parental  substitutes.  Many  of  these  incidents  have 
been  matters  of  unforeseeable  accidents.  Some  have  involved  instances  in  which 
regulatory  standards  were  violated.  Far  more  often,  they  have  involved  circumstances  in 
which  children  were  placed  in  situations  beyond  the  reach  of  state  regulation,  frequently 
without  adult  supervision  at  all. 

In  no  instance  of  which  I  am  aware  has  it  been  shown  that  a  child  has  suffered  harm 
because  a  state  regulation  that  was  observed  was  so  lax  that  it  placed  a  child*s  health  and 
safety  in  danger.  In  other  words,  while  reasonable  people  may  differ  about  how  strict 
state  regulations  ought  to  be,  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  regulations  of  any  state  are 
so  loose  that  they  endanger  children  and.  therefore,  require  federal  intervention. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  we  have  federal  standards  for  airline  safety, 
consumer  product  safety,  and  environmental  pollution,  so  therefore  we  should  have 
federal  standards  for  child  care.  This  analogy,  however,  fails  in  at  least  three  ways 

First,  the  safety  of  airplanes  or  the  flammability  of  pajamas  can  be  objectively, 
scientifically  and  rather  precisely  measured.  Sut  the  reliability  of  child  care  is  not 
amenable  to  this  kind  of  laboratory  analysis. 

Second,  it  would  be  neither  practical  nor  in  the  public  interest  to  have  50  different 
sets  of  safety  standards  for  products  that  are  uniformly  sold  throughout  the  country.  But 
child  care  is  not  an  interstate  industry.  It  is  a  highly  localized  neighborhood  business. 

Thirdly,  there  already  are  standards  in  all  50  states,  which  are  —  on  the  record,  at 
least  •—  adequate  to  ensure  the  health  and  safety  of  all  those  who  are  covered  by  them. 
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t^'  '?t-ill!"/'  '"bsmute  the  judgments  of  federal  regulators  for  those  of 

Z  e^'Z  Im"'"'  '  haveTstab.ish°ed 

K.,       """""^  ?'«"'"<=3nt  consideration  is  that  there  is  a  tension  _  a  trade-off  - 
^  Z  n-Iipf  T„P'  ^'^"^'^  °"  «he  one  hand,  and  the  cost  and  availability  of  child  care 
on  the  other.  The  more  stringent  standards  are,  the  more  expensive  it  is  for  Droviderr.n 
IVr^oT^''"'^:'^-  '"1 1*'.'=  "Charge  their  cSs   Therefore  we  can 

^^2  J.  ?I'„hT,^"™  within  the  several  states.  Those  states  with  stricter  regufato^ 
standards  tend  to  have  a  relatively  smaller  proportion  of  children  cared  for  ^ 
^♦ate-regulated  setting,  while  those  states  withmore  relaxed  standards  end  to  have  a 
relatively  higher  proportion  of  children  in  regulated  settings.  '°  "^"^  ^ 

of  ,fflr^:,hiff,Tl'T  ^^'^  ^  maximizing  standards  at  the  cost 

?pwPr  h^,Ih,^o    .'^^  '"='<i'"i^i"£  affordability  and  accessibility  by  plal  ng 

Sosen  tn  n,?,^,.  ..''•'r''       providers.  The  people  of  Connecticut,  for  example,  have  ^ 
,1."  nLS^nc  ""^  P«°P'«  °f  Florida  the  latter  course,  and  both 

ofthese  decisions  deserve  respect  for  they  are  both  honest  attempts  to  serve  the  pubhc 
good.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  l  far  larger  proportion  of  the  children  In  FloridL 
who  are  in  substitute  care  are  in  regulated  settings  than  are  the  children  in  ConnecUcut. 

Imposing  stricter  standards  through  federal  intervention  will  have  at  least  two 

wSmnt^'n  1 °^  affected  state  ^and  it 

will  prompt  more  providers  and  consumers  to  seek  out  arrangements  which  escaoe 
regulation,  leaving  a  higher  number  of  children  in  unregulated  care  seuin^  '^ 

.  l"^!^^7  trade  Journal.  Child  Care  Review,  conducted  a  study  last  year  to  assess 
the  Impact  of  federal  minimum  standards  on  a  single  aspect  of  chUd  carrstaff-chMd 

ip''rl       ^ar"-'  --'4  Tt^'^^  ^^"^^'^  """^'^       °'  '^^'^  c"e  Vconsum  rs 
nroJwi  ;      M  •'     -"Vr^ec  Of  $350  per  year  and  that  one-iifth  of  the  licensed 

H^T^ed  ceme^.'°      °'  places  for  children  .n 

.„„n,ZI''J'"''"'  °*'       si"£'e  regulatory  change  would  not  fall  evenly  on  the  entire 
SfslSlo^^'n  tll' !.t-M°""'  ^  unaffected,  while  others  would  suffer  catastrophic 
^^^f  <??^         '^'"''^  Arizona,  for  example,  parents  would  have  to  pav 

almost  $750  a  year  more  than  they  currently  pay  for  licensed  care  In  South  Carolina  the 
L^.WH?ll"^?'  "".P^"    '^OO-  state  of  Florida,  more  than  150  000  chiW^^^^^^ 

3isaS>e^r    "  ^'^''^^  =  °f  =  mlm on  K  wSuld 

.  „  !"  ^^"^  chose"  *o  emphasize  aLcessibility  and  affordabilitv  h« 

Imposing  lighter  regulatory  burdens  on  providers,  liceiS^d  child  carf  is  pSul  a^d 
cheap.  The  system  Is  working  for  families  of  mc;iest  meansfand  under  Ceralreguiation 
Itandards    '  '  ^""'^  by  strfct7lde?al  ' 

i^,„i^      final.analysis,  even  the  most  stringent  standards  do  not  guarantee  reliability 

SvertLanfeT,n,'H"n'  ''7'P°''=''  ^hat  works  fa  mo  e"^' 

etfectlvely  than  regulation  is  consumer  choice.  Where  competition  exists  consumers  an 

cS?Sder."  °"  business  elsewhere  if  the?^lose  confidence  ?n  a  chPd 

fi„,„i,"i*  "''s  way.  the  consumers  have  to  have  the 

financial  means  to  exercise  choice.  The  family  that  simply  cannot  afford  mo^l  than  $30 
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a  week  has  very  limited  options.  The  family  that  can  afford  $60  a  week  will  have  more 
choices  open.  And  the  family  that  can  pay  $150  a  week  will  have  no  problem  finding  care 
that  meets  their  requirements.  The  problem  is  that  there  are  a  lot  more  families  m  the 
$30  bracket  than  in  the  $150  bracket. 

Families  of  modest  means  have  little  choice  except  to  take  what  is  available  at  the 
price,  and  often  that  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  One  fortunate  mitigating  circumstance 
is  that  churches,  particularly  in  low-income  neighborhoods  which  for-profit  providers 
would  not  find  attractive,  have  been  generous  in  establishing  child  care  programs  at 
below-market  cost.  This  has  cushioned  the  hardship  of  meager  resources  for  thousands  of 
families  in  a  way  they  find  highly  satisfactory.  In  addition,  the  natural  solidarities  of 
extended  families  and  neighborhoods  have  enabled  families  of  modest  means  to  find 
reliable  child  care  at  low  cost.  Yet,  despite  these  bright  spots  in  the  picture,  the  one 
element  that  assures  parental  choice  and  gives  parents  real  leverage  over  the  reliability 
of  child  care  is  the  ability  to  pay. 

For  this  reason,  it  would  make  more  sense  to  commit  the  resources  of  the  federal 
government  toward  strengthening  the  financial  position  of  consumers  instead  of 
restructuring  the  industry.  Putting  money  into  the  hands  of  parents  obviously  addresses 
the  question  of  affordabihty.  But  for  that  very  reason  in  also  addresses  the  other  two 
issues.  When  parents  are  able  to  pay  for  child  care,  providers  emerge,  child  care  becomes 
accessible  where  it  may  not  have  been  accessible  before.  And  when  parents  have  the 
means  to  choose  among  providers,  they  are  able  to  demand  standards  of  reliability  that 
they  find  satisfactory. 

The  current  dependent  care  credit  in  the  tax  code  is  a  well-intentioned  effort  to  do 
just  this.  But  for  a  number  of  reasons,  that  credit  fails  to  help  most  of  those  families 
most  in  need  of  help.  The  main  weakness  of  the  credit  is  that  it  is  keyed  to  spending 
money  for  child  care:  in  general,  the  more  you  can  afford  to  spend,  the  larger  your  credit 
will  be.  Families  of  modest  means  would  find  it  more  in  their  interest  to  spend  as  little 
as  possible  for  child  care  and  forego  the  benefits  of  the  tax  credit,  i  ather  ihan  to  take 
fuller  advantage  of  the  credit  by  spending  more. 

The  way  out  of  this  dilemma  is  to  break  the  link  between  receiving  the  credit  and 
spending  money  for  substitute  care.  There  are  many  parents  who  rely  on  non-monetary 
child  care  m  exchange  for  some  other  service  they  can  provide  the  substitute  caregiver; 
parents  who  adjust  their  working  hours  —  often  sacrificing  additional  income  and  leisure 
time  in  the  process  —  in  order  to  ensure  the  presence  of  one  parent  at  home  all  the 
times;  parents  who  work  at  home  and  care  for  their  children  at  the  same  time. 

Not  everyone,  of  course,  is  in  a  position  to  do  this.  But  those  who  do  should  not  be 
penalized  by  the  denial  of  a  benefit  which  they  would  qualify  for  if  they  hired  someone 
else  to  watch  their  children.  They  are  often  people  who  place  the  welfare  of  their 
children  above  short-term  economic  gain.  In  general,  their  children  are  better  off 
because  of  the  sacrifices  their  parents  make.  And  they  are,  in  effect,  reducing  the 
burden  on  the  child  care  industry,  thereby  helping  to  keep  accessibility  up  and  costs  down 
for  those  families  who  do  patronize  commercial  child  care  providers. 

The  equitable  approach  to  this,  then,  is  to  provide  an  income  supplement  to  families 
with  young  children  in  the  form  of  a  refundable  tax  credit.  This  credit  should  be  scaled 
inversely  to  income,  so  that  those  with  the  greatest  need  would  receive  the  most 
assistance,  and  it  need  not  be  offered  to  families  who  earn  significantly  more  that  the 
median  income,  since  that  would  amount  to  a  transfer  of  income  from  the  less  affluent  to 
the  more  affluent.  Clearly,  budgetary  considerations  will  determine  the  size  of  this 
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fetrlulrcrb^;.?«ch^'L's^:^^^^  'l-      ■         -=°"""end  .hat 

families  with  chiKTen.  "  ^•'■'*"8«''en  the  economic  position  of 

Phasing  o^M  Vrl:Ti!\iT,u°' t""^^''-'  ""^  '"e  minimum  wage  level. 

Children.  ^  ^'^^^  enough  money  to  support  their 


taken  by  government. 

Thanlc  you  very  much 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Schwartz.  Dr.  Kahn,  in 
your  testimony  and  ako  the  testimony  of  Ms.  Boggus,  there  seems 
to  be  somewhat  a  difference  of  opinion  in  terms  of  the  mix  that 
wotdd  be  provided  in  the  program. 

The  proposal  attempts  to  provide  a  mix  by  includmg  those  who 
are  able  to  pay  but  providing  for  a  sliding  fee  which  is  set  up  in  the 
proposal.  You  seem,  Dr.  Kalm,  to  agree  with  that  idea.  Ms.  Boggus, 
however,  says  that  that  would  deny  the  poor  the  slots. 

She  would,  in  effect,  as  I  understand  it,  eliminate  the  shding  fee 
on  the  basis  that  then  more  children  of  low-income  would  be 
served. 

The  committee  in  the  past  has  attempted  to  provide  for  an  eco- 
nomic mix  on  the  basis,  not  only  that  it  is  also  good  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  but  we  found  that  in  most  of  the  programs 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  pajdng  customers,  as  it  were,  in  these 
programs  in  order  that  even  the  poor  children  would  be  served. 

We  faced  that  in  the  child  lunch  program,  for  example.  We  found 
that  if  the  child  lunch  program  provided  only  for  those  who  were 
given  the  free  or  limited  school  lunch  programs,  that  the  mfra- 
structure  would  not  be  served. 

I  guess,  Ms.  Boggus,  the  question  should  go  to  you.  Have  you  con- 
sidered the  fact  that  it  is  recessary  to  have  in  many  instancy 
those  who  are  able  to  pay  something  towards  the  upkeep  of  «  child 
care  center  in  order  to  provide  some  of  the  infrastructure  costs  of 
the  center  so  that  it  then  would  be  s^'ailable  to  others? 

It  seems  to  me  you  were  being  rw-.*ier  critical  of  that  approach.  I 
might  suggest  that  we  found  the  sliding  fee  scale  to  be  desirable  for 
not  only  that  reason  but  also  for  a  somewhat  political  reason  of 
getting  the  greatest  support  in  a  body  for  any  child  care  program 
at  all.  We  find  that  if  a  program  does  not  extend  to  others  who  are 
not  directly  involved  in  low-income  constituency,  you  lack  a  wide 
constituency  needed  in  order  to  get  the  most  support. 

I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  you  have  given  consideration  to 

tl^at?  .....         .         ^  r 

Ms.  Boggus.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  not  eluninatmg  that  aspect  ot 
people  that  can  pay.  All  we  are  saying  is  that  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  clear  that  the  children  at  the  least  poverty  are 
served  first.  We  support  that.         .     ,      ^  n 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Well,  in  servmg  them  first,  it  would  usually 
be  that  thev  would  be  the  only  ones  who  would  benefit  from  it  be- 
cause you  would  always  be  able  to  get  enough  of  that  group  to  fill 
up  the  center.  .   ^     .  .   o  .  ^.v 

Now,  assuming  that  that  is  from  a  practical  pomt  of  view,  the 
general  situation,  do  you  feel  that  your  idea  would  be  practical? 

Ms.  Spears.  We  have  tremendous  waiting  lists  of  the  near  poor, 
as  we  call  them,  that  is  your  proposal,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have 
to  tu.n  down  because  they  are  the  near  poor.  They  have  no  serv- 


ices. 


In  my  area,  they  have  absolutely  no  services.  They  do  not  qualify 
for  anything.  They  are  caught  in  the  middle.  We  would  welcome 
those  children.  We  are  just  saying  that  we  would  like  to  make  sure 
that  we  serve  the  poorest  of  the  poor  fiiBt.  That  is  all. 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  The  only  thing  I  am  sugcestinc  is  would 
S  Si-  be  wis^  to  gi?e  some  coSSeration  to  the 

Ms.  Speabs.  Yes,  sir. 

^J?j™^,H^wpNS.  [<x)ntinuing]  if  the  program  is  so  confined 
that  It  IS  not  Ukely  to  be  financially  viable*^m  many  instancSlSd 
do  you  agree  with  us  on  some  flexibiUty?  «"  ana 

Mb.  Spkabs.  Oh,  yes.  That  is  the  reason  I  was  saying  that  we 
would  welcome  the  sliding  scale  fee  to  serve  the  familiei  that  ^e 
nSLt'SH^  sSf. ^'"^     ^^eU  a«  to  help  serve  us  to  the  ea. 

fhSr^f  ^J^s-.  WeU,  aU  I  am  asking  is  to  give  some 
thought  as  to  why  we  mc  uded  that  in  our  proposal.  It  was  not  to 
eummate  those  mdividuals  on  your  long  waiting  list,  but  it  was 
perhaps  to  serve  a  few  more  of  them  on  the  waiting  list  by  includ- 
mg  some  paymg  customers  in  the  program.  e.        j  uu 

Mr.  Schwartz,  on  page  5  of  your  testimony,  you  state— and  this  is 
a  direct  quote-"A  credit  of  $1,000  per  chil/for  families  eSig 
n^  the  minimum  wage  level,  phasing  out  at,  perhaps,  $115  of  the 
medmn  income  a^usted  for  family  size,  would  give  ^drtually  every 
famdy  the  means  to  provide  its  children  with  reliable  care  " 

The  statement  seems  so  preposterous  to  those  of  us  who  have 
gone  flirough  tiiese  hearmgs  that  I  thought  maybe  you  could  clari- 
fy that.  Given  that  the  average  cost  of  child  care  in  this  country  is 
Zr\te  ^^n.^^  "^^tter  of  fact,  the  testimony  is  that  h  S 
near  $3,000,  and  while  for  infants  and  toddlers  it  is  a  lot  more  thaS 
that,  I  cannot  understand  the  rational  behmd  statements  such  as 
you  have  given  to  us. 

Knowing  my  own  constituency  and  if  given  $1,000,  what  thev 

r^™f^°^^  ca?e'wo,ild  te  aS 

the  fourth  m  order  First  of  aU,  the  landlord  would  be  there  to  col- 

laS^cisteSttorth!'  °°  '^"'^'^  ^  ^ 

I  suspect  that  we  would  not  be  talking  about  child  care.  I  would 
not  mmd  givmg  that  $1,000  to  that  family,  but  it  would  not  go  for 
child  care.  I  just  cannot  imderstand  the  rational  behind  a  state- 
oSte  1        never  seen  any  evidence  that  it  would 

Mr.  Schwartz.  I  am  willing  to  go  a  lot  higher  than  $1,000,  Mr 
Chairman.  Let  me  address  those  two  questions.  First  of  all  voii 
have  suggested  that  many  people  would  use  $1,000  tax  credit  for 
some  ocherpurpose  to  pay  the  rent,  buy  better  food  and  so  forth  I 
S^'iSf  •  "x^,^  t*^«  welfare  of  their  chUdren.  They  are  in 
the  best  position  to  know  what  their  family  needs  most 
„v,^l^-  1?*,^®''  Vision,  would  $1,000  help  people  have  broader 
choices  in  child  care,  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  would.  That  does 
not  mean  that  it  will  pay  for  whatever  is  the  median. 
QnL5°S-?°*  mean  that  it  will  pay  for  some  kind  of  Montessori 
School  that  may  cost  a  lot  money.  An  additional  $1,000  per  child  in 
the  famUy  bud^t  m  a  family  of  modest  means  woulO  believe, 
make  a  great  difference  between  being  able  to  afford  dangerous  in' 
adequate  care  that  is  all  they  are  able  to  afford,  and  hemg  abTe 
to  afford  somethmg  that  they  are  satisfied  with. 
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I  believe  if  you  question  your  constituents,  they  probably  would 
give  you  the  same  kind  of  response. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  I  do  not  object  to  theory  of  bemg  given  the 
$1,000.  I  just  say  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  child  care  program,  I  can 
assure  you,  in  meat  instaiices.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  enact, 
a  child  care  program. 

Dr.  Kahn,  I  would  appreciate  your  comments  given  your  experi- 
ence, as  to  how  such  a  credit  woiild  operate. 

Dr.  Kahn.  Well,  I  try  to  figure  out  who  would  get  it,  as  I  suggest- 
ed in  my  testimony.  You  can  make  a  number  of  guesses.  It  looks  as 
though,  by  any  guess  you  can  make  on  how  tax  credits  run,  you 
would  give  $1,000  to  people  earning  between  $7,140  and  $8,000. 

If  you  did  that,  you  are  not  going  to  expect  those  people,  as  the 
chair  pointed  out,  to  spend  it  on  child  care.  They  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  eat  and  to  dress  their  kids  with  and  to  pay  their 
rent. 

They  will  say  thank  you  and  they  will  spend  it  as  best  they  can 
and  they  will  say  now  we  need  help  for  child  care.  So,  all  the  other 
things  on  the  table  would  still  have  to  be  dealt  with.      .  ^ 

A  family  earning  $10,000  a  year  would  get  $600;  that  is  $12.00  a 
week  on  almost  any  kind  of  precedent  on  how  you  compute  a  child 
care  tax  credit.  The  chair  used  the  word  preposterous.  I  would  not 
have  had  the  nerve  to  do  it  up  here,  but  I  would  like  to  now  repeat 
it. 

Mr.  Schwartz.  May  I  respond.  Dr.  Kahn?  .    ^t.  m. 

chairman  Hawkins.  My  intention  was  not  embarrassmg  the  wit- 
ness for  who  suggested  a  tax  credit  in  terms  of  child  c^e.  I  was 
describing  it  as  being  preposterous  as  a  sole  child  care  proposal— 
not  that  it  is  undesirable,  not  that  it  is  a  wild  eyed  scheme. 

It  is  something  that  I  think  we  could  support  as  part  of  a  pack- 
age, but  certainly  at  a  minimum  including  a  child  care  program 
along  with  the  $1,000.  That  is  all  I  am  suggesting. 

Dr.  Kahn.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  supplement,  my  testimony, 
which  I  did  not  read,  has  four  full  pages  on  the  need  for  child  care 
tax  credit  and  other  devices  for  getting  income  to  families  whether 
the  mother  is  at  home  or  working. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  need  to  do  a  lot  to  support  famines 
in  America.  This  is  the  time  to  do  it.  I  would  hope  that  at  some 
point  as  part  of  the  activity  in  this  Congress,  that  will  all  be  on  the 
agenda. 

I  only  made  my  pomt  with  reference  to  seeing  this  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  paying  attention  to  what  is  in  H.R.  30  and  H.R.  3  and  some 
of  the  other  things  that  have  been  put  on  the  floor  this  mommg. 

Chairman  HAvmNS.  Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  a  question  for  Dr.  Kahn.  I  appreciate  what  you 
just  said  because  it  strikes  me  that  what  we  are  after  is  a  blend  of 
services  and  support  that  try  to  strengthen  not  only  families  and 
parents  and  choice  but  also  on  the  receiving  end,  if  they  are  de- 
scending it,  the  options  that  need  to  be  there. 

I  would  like  to  pursue,  really,  I  think  what  I  understood  you-j-I 
know  I  understood  it;  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  what  you  meant—the 
question  about  down  the  road,  public  preschool  ages  3,  mcludmg 
ages  3  and  4. 
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IT  eiLient  on  the  chairman's  question  to  the 

ttead  btart  peci,le  just  a  minute  ago  having  to  do  with  the  viabiUty 
of  their  prosftam  if,  m  fact,  the  vision  is  for  some  kind  of  an  institu- 
tionaUy  based  preschool  program  down  the  road. 

I  guess  my  firat  question  is,  how  do  you  see  those  two  things 
workmg  together?  In  my  particular  bias,  if  you  wiU,  in  this  easels 
that  I  thmk  m  the  dialogue  that  we  just  listened  to,  we  heard  the 
fir^^example  of  a  group  of  people  say  yes,  we  need  more  money  to 
do  the  job  we  are  sot  up  to  do. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  lot  of  data  to  suggest  that  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram, fraiUdy  along  with  legal  services  and  a  few  others,  have 
reaUy  etood  the  test  of  time  in  te.-ms  of  making  a  difference  in  the 
sense  of  power  »hat  low  income  parents  have  over  their  lives  and 
responmbihty  for  their  childrens'  lives. 

W  on  they  hear  or  feel  that  that  may  be  bei""  bled  off  a  Uttle 
tat,  toey  get  nervous.  I  remember  the  wars  as  schools  tried  to  con- 
Si°lP®ir,  ^  20  years  ago.  Colleges  tried  to  control  Head 

bteit.  A  lot  of  ffinart  people,  most  of  them  went  to  college  once, 
tned  to  control  Head  Start. 

Head  Start  parents  said  let  us  do  it.  That  was  the  genius  of  the 
program.  I  see  tliat  at  risk.  I  need  to  hear  you  tell  me  why  it  is  not. 
If  we  have  more  money  for  a  sUding  scale,  do  you  have  more  people 
mto  the  program?  ^ 

That  is  a  different  idea.  We  ahnost  never  end  up,  as  we  broaden 
the  TOO],  with  more  money.  You  really  do  not,  and  you  know  it  on 
a  unt  by  unit  basis. 

Why  shouldn'S  these  women  and  the  man  and  women  and  chil- 
dren they  represent  be  very  nervous  about  a  public  preschool 
vision  when  they  look  at  the  reality  of  what  has  happened  to  their 
children  m  the  existing  pubhc  school  system? 

Dr.  Kahn.  Mr,  Smith,  I  think  those  are  very  thoughtful  issues 
There  was  rome  of  it  in  the  interchange  this  morning  between  Mr. 
Ambach  and  Mr.  Williams  as  well  as  you  know.  I  think  in  the  long 
nrn,  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  dual-tier  systems  in  America  whether 
it  IB  for  education  or  for  child  care. 

lunderstend  taiigetiiig  and  I  was  very  much  involved  and  sup- 
portive of  the  effort  early  in  the  i^overty  war  to  create  Head  Start. 
.1  helped  set  up  the  first  summer  in  New  York.  I  was  part  of  the 
cumcylum  conunittee,  as  a  matter  of  fact  way  back. 

I  have,  supported  Head  Start  all  through  the  years.  We  need  tar- 
geting because  we  have  to  guarantee  space.  Head  Start  has  been 
exemplary  m  many  places.  It  has  been  limited  in  others.  It  is 
trying  to  go  beyond. 

It  was  developed  in  a  period  when  most  mothers  were  at  home. 
JNow  most  mothers,  including  Head  Start  mothers,  are  working.  It 
IS  ^e  for  change.  It  needs  to  become  an  all  day  program. 

We  now  know  that  if  a  mother  is  in  a  family  of  $35,000  income 
or  has  a  collie  education  and  has  $25,000  income,  her  kid  is  in  a 
nursery  school,  a  private  nursery  school  if  not  a  public  preschool. 

People  who  are  educated  and  who  understand  chUd  development 
and  want  to  give  then-  children  opportunities,  want  access  to  some 
Sl^It'    a  P"*^^  °^  Sunilarly,  poor  mothers,  the  Head 

CJtart  mothers,  want  their  kids  not  to  get  trapped  in  what  they 
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have  seen  other  people  trapped  in  all  around.  Then  they  want  that 
opportunity.  .  .1. 

I  think  putting  that  together  can  give  us  something  that  will 
move  towards  a  universal  program.  I  would  not  do  that  in  any  way 
to  undermine  Head  Start,  to  tiireaten  Head  Start,  but  I  would  ulti- 
mately hope  that  I  would  create  the  preschool  alternatives  in  the 
public  school  system. 

I  would  build  them  up.  New  York  City  is  now  promismg  an  enti- 
tlement to  all  4-year-olds  that  has  made  a  fair  amount  of  progress. 
Missouri  and  Minnesota,  through  other  devices,  are  making  small 
progress  but  are  making  progress  in  those  areas. 

Let^s  move  through  the  preschool,  pre-kindei«arten  for  the  fours. 
Let's  move  through  the  thing  for  the  threes.  Let's  give  the  states 
enouch  flexibility  and  enough  planning  capacity  with  parent  par- 
ticipation and  advisoiy  committees  to  decide  how  to  put  that  to- 
gether, never  undermining  the  protection  that  is  needed  for  those 
who  are  now  in  Head  Start. 

Mr.  Smtih.  My  concern,  and  I  think  as  I  said  before,  there  is 
much  about  this  bill,  much  of  the  thinking  that  I  like  if  we  finally 
decide  we  can  afford  it.  I  do  not  see  a  two-tiered  system.  I  see  a 
diverse  system,  a  system  of  dissimilar  parts. 

I  think  that  the  question  that  we  have  to  come  to  with— 
and  I  would  be  interested  in  yoiu*  comment  on  this— is  that  if  we 
set  up  a  system  as  I  understand  is  represented  primarily  by  the 
ABC  biU,  to  some  extent  by  some  parts  of  this,  the  National  State 
Standards  part,  we  literally  create  a  system  that  we  had  in  Ver- 
mont eight  years  ago  where  parents  have  a  choice  of  getting  alone, 
if  they  could,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  people  we  are  talking  about, 
is  not  a  reality^  or  breaking  the  law,  that  we  drive  care  giving  un- 
dergroimd  in  the  name  of  progress. 

It  is  a  little  bit  like  raising  people's  property  taxes  to  fund  public 
schools  and  then  forcing  them  to  sell  their  homes  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  property  taxes,  but  we  did  it  for  them  be- 
cause they  were  the  poor  members  of  our  communities. 

It  is  not  what  we  intend.  Dr.  Kahn,  but  my  real  concern  ic  that 
wo  wou  '  end  up  in  a  situation  which  we  discovered  in  our  stete 
several  years  ago  where  the  law  did  not  account  for  the  preponder- 
ance of  activity  that  parents  undertook  for  their  children  m  care 
giving  situations. 

We  had  to  them  move  out  and  redraw  and  try  to  figure  out  be- 
cause if  they  were  forced  to  play  by  the  rules  that  we  had  created, 
they  could  not  afford  it  and  the  money  was  not  there. 

Dr.  Kahn.  Well,  they  could  not  afford  it  whether  they  played  by 
your  rules  or  by  no  rules.  I  was  astounded  to  hear  Mr.  Schwartz 
say  that  the  states  v/ith  the  more  stringent  r^ulations  have  the 
higher  costs.  Then  he  attributed  the  higher  costs  to  those  regula- 
tions. 

They  happen  to  be  the  richer  states  and  the  richer  states  have 
economies  that  produce  h^her  salaries  and  higher  costs.  There  is 
not  a  study  in  the  literature  that  shows  that  the  higher  costs  have 
created  smaller  percentages  and  r^alated  care. 

I  take  you  on  a  tour  through  Mississippi,  Texas,  Arizona,  South 
Cerolina,  and  start  counting  or  look  at  our  child  care  facing  the 
hard  choices  that  took  such  a  tour.  It  is  shnply  not  true  that  we 
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have  more  unr^ated  care  and  more  underground  care  as  stand- 
ards are  up. 

No^y  knows  that  because  nobody  has  a  census  of  underground 
care.  We  do  have  a  census  of  care  that  the  states  know  about  and 
we  even  know  what  the  standards  are  that  are  not  being  enforced. 

Mr.  Smith,  With  due  respect,  this  is  not  a  formal  census,  but  we 
passed  Illation  in  1981  in  Vermont  to  create  a  new  sector  of  care 
:to  make  l^al  what  was,  at  that  point,  ill^al  activity  with  very 
moderate  regulations.  ^ 
We  have  now  surfaced  in  seven  years  over  1,000  homes  that  pro- 
vide more  than  half  the  child  care  in  the  state  of  Vermont  m  the 
last  seven  years.  Most  of  them  say  they  have  been  there  douwr  it 
for  a  long.time. 

I  am  not  making  Mr.  Schwartz'  argument.  In  part,  I  might,  but 
that  IS  not  mv  purpose.  My  purpose  simply  is  to  wonder  where  and 
ask  you  to  thmk  about  a  system  which  literally  creates  parents, 
giv^  .parents  the  choice  of  breaking  the  law  in  some  cases  or  doinsr 
nothing  for  their  children. 

That  is  what  a  system  created  that  is  not  sensitive  to  the  differ- 
ent local  needs  and  interests  that  parents  have  can  do.  I  think  it 
does  happen. 

Dr.  ^jsABi^.  I  am  not  interesting  in  such  a  system.  I  am  interested 
m  pullmg  together  the  national  experience  in  all  the  states  on 
st^dards,  clarifying  what  has  a  scientific  empirical  base. 

If  I  can  just  comment,  Mr.  Schwartz  announced  that  there  was 
no  base  for  many  of  the  standards.  I  speak  as  a  seven  year  member 
ot  the  Committee  on  Child  Development  Research  and  Public 
Poliqy  of  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  as  its  chairman  for  a 
full  term  who  has  rotated  off  awhile  back. 

I  can  tell  you  that  we  have  standards  that  are  empirically  based 
What  hMmens  to  kids  in  what  kinds  of  groups  and  in  what  size 
grouM?  What  happens  to  kids  if  they  are  cared  for  by  people  with- 
out education,  the  difference  and  interaction  of  children  in  groups, 
the  different  m  nature  of  the  experience  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

If  you  could  ask  me  to  prove  that  when  they  became  30  years  old 
Jhey  were  cnmmals,  it  has  not  been  followed  that  far.  We  had  the 
best  research  that  child  development  could  invent  in  the  70s.  It 
came  out  with  modest  standards. 

Also  ask  the  fire  underwriters  if  they  have  an  empirical  base. 
Ask  the  public  health  officers  who  care  about  hepatitis  if  they  have 
an  empmcal  basa  I  am  suggesting,  and  I  am  really  with  you,  Mr. 
bmith,  that  we  find  with  sharing  of  state  experiences,  merging 
then-  consensus,  that  we  hit  on  a  reasonable  mmimum  that  is  not 
going  to  close  child  care,  that  the  states  are  going  to  be  able  to 
work  with,  and  make  that  what  we  do,  phase  it  in  over  four  or  five 
years,  and  then  r^ard  the  Federal  money  as  providing  capacity  to 
help  child  (»re  providers  reach  that  level  because  of  the  way  in 
which  we  subsidize  demand  as  well. 

We  cannot  be  precious  to  a  point  of  closing  out  parents  and  clos- 
ing out  supply,  but  we  can  be  insensitive  to  the  point  of  endanger- 
ing children.  There  is  a  point  in  between.  It  is  not  going  to  happen 
just  by  the  Federal  government  saying  to  the  state  you  do  it 

?^,4  ^        visited  child  care  in  all  the  states  that  I 
visited,  that  I  hsted,  we  know  what  happens.  We  do  not  take  a 
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i'Z  survey  done  by  people  in  the  .industry  who  are  agitating  and  acting 
against  child  care  standards  and  announce  that  that  is  a  way  to 
predict  what  will  happen  if  you  introduce  standards. 

That  is  essentially  what  was  done  in  the  Schwartz  testimony.  Of 
course,  those,  people  do  not  want  to  pay  higher  standards.  Of 
*.     course,  most  of  the  chains  exist  below  standard  chains  in  states 
that  do  not. enforce  stioidw:^. 

oil  the  other  hand,  do  not  act  as  though  this  is  a  neighborhood 
operation.  When  one  chain  has  11,000  child  care  centers  and  an- 
other is  in  the  1,000s,  and  when  the  numbers  are  growing,  we 
cannot  simply  believe  this  is  a  matter  of  individual  neighborhood 
providers  setting  up  standards. 

We  £dso  have  a  national  industry  and  we  have  national  stand- 
ards and  national  places  that  train  people.  I  think  that  the  Federal 
government  with  very  modest  standards  and  insistence  that  the 
states  enforce  ^em  and  with  spending  three  or  four  years  before 
the  states  have  to  even  know  what  the  standards  are  and  building 
with  what  we  know  is  possible  without  creating  n^ative  results, 
can  take  modest  starts  the  way  it  has  in  many,  many  other  fields, 
whether  firom  airline  r^ulations  to  taking  care  of  the  asphalt  on 
those  public  roads  that  were  mentioned  this  morning,  without  pric- 
ing people  out  of  the  market  and  without  forcing  people  to  have 
cars  that  do  not  worry  about  pollution. 

We  bought  some  inefficiency,  and  Mr.  Schwartz  talked  about  in- 
efficiency in  order  to  protect  the  environment.  So,  let's  buy  some 
slight  bit  of  inefficiency  in  order  to  protect  the  children. 
Mr.  Smtth.  Yes,  thank  you. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Smith,  we  can  get  back  to  you.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams? 

Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Kahn,  clarify  for  me,  if  you  will,  a 
statement  you  made  at  the  opening  of  your  testimony  in  which  you 
took  some  exception  to  what  you  understood  to  be  Congressman 
Edwards'  distinction  between  custodial  care  and  education. 

Congressman  Edwards  said  this,  "I  am  convinced  we  must  move 
the  debate  beyond  custodied  care.  The  child  care  question  is  an  edu- 
cation question  pure  and  simple."  Would  you  respond  to  that? 

Dr.  Kahn.  The  child  care  question  is  not  an  education  question 
pure  and  simple;  it  is  a  question  of  socializing  children,  developing 
children,  taking  care  of  children,  nor  is  it  just  socializing  and  devel- 
oping and  taking  care  of  children.  It  is  also  providing  the  children 
with  growth  experiences. 

Mr.  WiLLiAiirfs.  So  you  see  a  distinction  between  developmental 
and  educational? 

Dr.  Kahn.  No.  I  believe  that  decent  education  is  developmental 
and  decent  developmental  services  are  also  educational. 

Mr,  Williams.  Well  then,  I  think  you  and  Congressman  Edwards 
would  agree  then?  That  was  the  point  he  was  trying  to  make. 

Dr.  Kahn.  Yes.  I  am  not  sure  because  I  think  that  the  term  has 
been  used  traditionally  to  annoimce  that  the  school-based  programs 
are  always  superior.  The  ones  nm  by  social  welfare  people  are 
always  inferior.  That  is  the  history  of  jthose  words  in  this'  debate. 

If  what  Congressman  Edwards  meant  is  the  recognition  that 
there  is  no  distinction,  then  obviously  I  apologize  to  him. 
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Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  suggest  that  an  apology  is  necessary.  See, 
there  is  another  distinction  that  becomes  veiy  critical  to  us  and 
that  is  if  it  is  custodial  care,  then  money  directly  to  the  churches  to 
provide  that  care  probably  meets  constitutional  muster. 

However,  if  it  is  education  or  developmental  care,  then  money  to 
the  churches  to  provide  that  care  probably  does  not  meet  constitu- 
tional master.  Hiat  is  the  distinction  that  Congressman  Edwards 
was  inaking. 

Uir.  Kabn.  I  will  not  enter  into  that.  I  am  not  a  constitutional 
lamrer,  but  I  did  appreciate  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ambach  and  the 
exchange.  It  seemr  to  me  that  the  Congress  has  had  enough  experi- 
ence with  Head  Start,  with  Title  XX,  with  Follow  Through,  with  a 
vanely  of  programs  for  the  handicapped  and  that  there  must  be 
some  way  for  fliat  to  be  solved. 

I  appeal  to  the  Congress  to  do  that.  We  do  not  want  to  go 
through  another  congress  without  legislation. 

Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you.  Thanks  to  each  of  you.  Thanks,  Mr. 
Chairmah. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Ms.  Unsoeld? 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  I  understood  Mr.  Schwartz.  The  $1,000  per  child  credit  that 
you  spoke  of,  I  believe  you  said  that  it  might  make  the  difference 
between  a  parent  being  able  to  purchase  good  child  care  rather 
than  unsafe  child  care. 

Mr.  Schwartz.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  If  there  is  unsafe  child  care  out  there,  doesn't 
that  indicate  we  really  do  need  some  standards? 

Mr.  Schwartz.  Representative  Unsoeld,  there  are  a  lot  of  chil- 
dren who  are  cared  for  in  situations  that  escape  regulation,  that 
are  unregulated.  These  generally  are  less  expensive  than  the  regu- 
lated settings. 

I  mean,  we  have  all  heard  about  these— you  were  not  here  last 
year  during  these  debates,  but  we  all  heard  a  great  number  of  very 
sad  stories  about  people  who  were  too  poor  to  afford  reliable  child 
care. 

They,  in  desperation,  went  to  places  that  did  not  provide  good 
care  for  their  children  or  left  their  children  u:iattended  at  all. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  That  would  seem  to  me  to  indicate  a  need  for 
some  minimum  national  standards  that  could  be  applied  wherever 
there  is  an  exchange  of  money  for  the  service. 

Mr.  Schwartz.  Representative  Unsoeld,  the  argument  that  I 
made  is  that  if  we  had  national  standards,  then  those  states  whose 
current  standards  are  below  the  national  standards  would  probably 
see  a  shift  in  the  enrollment  of  children  away  from  licensed  provid- 
ers to  unregulated  providers  because  of  the  increase  in  costs  that 
those  standards  would  cany  with  them. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  Ms.  Boggus, 
please.  The  Head  Start  program,  seems  to  me,  has  probably  some 
of  the  most  stringent  standards  of  any  Federal  programs. 

Those  that  are  advocating  that  we  do  not  have  a  need  for  stand- 
ards in  child  care  stated  that  those  standards  would  drive  up  the 
cost  of  child  care  and  greatly  reduce  the  supplies  of  child  care. 

Is  there  any  indication  that  or  do  you  feel  that  the  stringent  per- 
formance standards  of  the  Head  Start  social  service  program  is— 
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perhaps  you  can  just  comirent  on  that,  as  to  whether  you  feel  that 
it  has  somehow  restricts  the  program  or  driven  the  cost  up. 

Ms.  BoGOUS.  No^  it  has  not  The  standards  have  not  restricted 
the  program.  The  standards  have  help^  keep  the  program— the 
flow — it  is  better  to  have  standards,  some  kind  of  standards  to  keep 
things  in  place. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  If  you  had  to  choose,  and  Heaven  forbid  that  this 
has  to  be  the  choice,  between  eliminating  standards  in  an  effort  to 
bring  costs  down  or  in  order  to  place  more  children,  would  you  vote 
to  eliminate  the  standards? 

Ms.  B0GOUS..N0, 1  would  not. 

Mrs.  Unso£U).  The  standards  really  do,  in  your  estimation,  serve 
a  valuable  purpose  for  the  overall  program  and  the  quality? 
Ms.  BoGOUS.  Yes. 
Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Again,  I  wish  to  thank  the  witnesses.  You 
have  been  very  attentive  and  helpful  to  us.  There  has  been  a  little 
conflict  among  all  of  us,  but  I  think  in  the  end  we  can  reconcile  the 
differences. 

We  certainly  appreciate  the  witnesses  and  the  members  sticking 
with  us  through  a  long  morning  and  early  afternoon.  Thank  you. 
That  concludes  the  hearing  of  the  conamittee. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:00  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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CHILD  CARE 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  5,  1989 
House  of  Representatives, 

COMMnTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOR, 

Washington,  DC 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:40  a.m.,  in  Room 
2175,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins 
[chairman]  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Hawkins,  Kildee,  Williams, 
Martinez,  Owens  of  New  York,  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Perkins,  Sawyer, 
Lowey  of  New  York,  Poshard,  Unsoeld,  Jontz,  Rcukema,  Gunder- 
son,  Tauke,  Ballenger,  Smith  of  Vermont,  and  Petri. 

Staff  present:  Susan  McGuire,  staff  director;  Carole  Stringer,  leg- 
islative analyst;  Richard  Johnson,  general  counsel;  Jack  Jennings, 
counsel;  Gail  Perry,  Illative  associate;  Kris  Moore,  assistant  to 
the  general  counsel;  Andy  Hartman,  minority  staff  director;  Carol 
Lamb-Behrer,  minority  professional  staff  member;  ans  Susan  Wil- 
helm,  staff  director.  Subcommittee  on  Human  R^urces. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  is 
called  to  order.  The  hearing  this  morning  is  a  continuation  of  the 
child  care  hearings  that  we  have  been  holding  for  the  past  several 
months.  I  assume  no  official  statement  is  needed  to  explain  that 
this  is  a  continuation  in  the  series  of  hearings. 

We  do  have  a  group  of  distingtxished  witnesses  this  morning.  We 
will  proceed  to  hear  from  them.  The  Chair  would  like  to  announce 
that  the  witnesses  wiil  have  their  statements  entered  into  the 
record  in  there  enturety.  Therefore,  to  the  extent  possible,  we  hope 
the  witnesses  would  summarize  from  the  statements  by  giving  the 
highlights  so  as  to  permit  questioning  of  the  witnesses  from  the 
members  of  the  conmuttee. 

The  first  panel  will  consist  of  Mr.  Ken  Melley,  Director  of  Gov- 
ernment Relations,  the  National  Education  Association  and  Ms. 
Millie  Waterman,  Vice  President  for  Legislative  Activity,  the  Na- 
tional Parent  Teacher  Association. 

Will  those  witnesses  whose  names  were  called  kindly  be  seated 
at  the  witness  table?  We  are  delighted  to  have  both  of  you  appear 
before  the  committee  this  morning.  You  are  not  strangers  to  the 
committee.  We  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Melley,  I  guess  you  were  named  first,  so  we  will  hear  from 
you  and  then  after  that  from  Ms.  Waterman. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  KEN  MELLEY,  DIRECTOR  OF  GOVERNMENT  RE- 
LATIONS, NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCUTION;  MS.  MILLIE 
WATERMAN,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  ACTIVITY, 
NATIONAL  PARENT  TEACHER  ASSOCIATION 
Mr.  Melley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Kenneth  Melley, 
Director  of  Government  Relations  for  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. I  appreciate  the  opportxmity  to  speak  with  you  about  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  national  policy  on  child  care  and  early 
childhood  education. 

NEA  strongly  supports  the  Child  Development  and  Education 
Act.  We  commend  you.  Chairman  Hawkins,  for  your  leadership  in 
developing  a  balanced  approach  to  America's  child  care  and  educa- 
tion needs. 

NEA  believe  that  an  effective  child  care  policy  must  concentrate 
its  resoiuces  on  child  care  for  low«income  families  and  must  build 
on  existing  programs  including  those  in  the  public  schools. 

It  must  ^tabUsh  high  standards  including  certification  require- 
ments, for  child  care  providers.  It  must  assure  that  health  and 
safety  of  children  is  secured.  It  must  coordinate  child  care  services 
with  education  and,  when  appropriate,  other  social  services. 

H.R.  3  would  meet  these  criteria  Some  have  advocated  tax 
changes  to  expand  access  to  child  care,  changes  in  the  tax  policy 
would  do  nothing  to  assure  quality,  health  or  safety.  It  woiild  do 
nothing  to  increase  the  availability  of  child  care. 

Moreover,  a  tax  credit  that  would  give  disadvantaged  families 
relief  only  after  they  have  had  to  pay  for  child  care  over  the  previ- 
ous year  is  of  dubious  value.  Congress  should  not  support  just  any 
child  care  program. 

It  must  lead*  It  must  prevent  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  sectari- 
an activities  or  to  subsidize  discrimination  in  enrollment  and  em- 
ployment. NEA  strongly  supports  the  provisions  of  H.R.  3.  That  in- 
cludes statutory  prohibitions  against  Federal  aid  through  religious 
oriented  programs  and  discrimination  of  any  kind. 

We  are  also  pleased  tiiat  the  measure  would  not  resort  to  vouch- 
es or  some  other  mechanism  that  might  weaken  the  protections 
against  church,  state  entanglement  and  discrimination.  Congress 
should  also  exert  le^ership  in  the  design  of  child  care. 

NEA  has  long  recognised  that  quality  care  c^  make  an  essential 
difference  in  the  academic  achievement  of  children  and  their  suc- 
cess throughout  life.  At  present,  the  children  who  are  the  most  in 
need  of  ac^^  to  quality  child  care  prc^ams  are  the  ones  least 
likely  to  hjave  access  to  the  services  they  need. 

Child  care  efforts  ^thin  most  communities  are  too  fragmented 
to  provide  low  income  children  the  kind  of  sustained  help  they 
need.  There  is  no  question  that  child  care  programs  are  likely  to 
expand  to  meet  demands  of  the  marketplace,  but  our  nation  must 
support  a  ccordinated,  int^ated  effort. 

When  there  is  lack  of  continuity  in  the  home  and  in  the  commu- 
nity, young  children  have  an  ever  greater  need  for  continuity  in  a 
coordinated  child  care  effort.  Both  research  and  experience  tell  us 
what  the  components  of  a  quality  child  care  program  are;  a  quali- 
fied provider,  optimum  class  size  for  the  age  group,  developmental- 
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ly  appropriate  curriculum,  high  standanb  of  health  and  safety,  co- 
orgnation  with  feeding  programs  and  health  services. 

i^V^  concentrates,  on  these  very  elements.  A  recent  investment 
would  bmid  on  existing  resources,  both  facilities  and  personnel.  In- 
creasmgly,  the  public  schools  wiU  play  a  key  role  in  the  full  range 
01  child  care  services. 

We  need  pr(^ams  to  meet  the  needs  of  latchkey  children  and  to 
prevent  teenage  mothers  from  dropping  out,  to  provide  better  co- 
ordmaiaon  for  nutrition,  health  and  other  family  support  programs 
essential  to  education  improvement  and  to  maintain  a  strong  link 
between  early  childhood  development  and  high  academic  ideals 

For  too  long,  our  nation  has  allowed  disadvantaged  children  and 
youth  to  fall  through  the  cracks,  not  only  economics  but  justice  de- 
mands that  we  act.  A  number  of  important  child  care  bills  have 
been  mtroduced  into  the  Congress. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Congress  will  bring  together  the  best  ele- 
ments of  these  in  crafting  a  package  for  enactment.  NEA  believes 
that  H.K.  3  IS  the  best,  most  balanced,  most  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  our  nation's  needs. 

H.R.  3  would  provide  a  framework  to  strengthen  the  links  be- 
tween child  care  and  education.  It  would  bring  t<«ether  existing 
programs  and  direct  them  toward  a  common  goal,  preparing  voune 
children  for  school. 

We  support  the  enactment  of  H.R.  3  and  we  look  forward  to 
workmg  with  you  on  this  and  other  unportant  issues.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Kemieth  Melley  follows:] 
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Mr,  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  Kenneth  f.  Melley,  Director  of  Government  Relations  for 
the  1.9  million-member  National  Education  Association  which 
represents  professional  and  support  public  education  employees  in 
elementary,  secondary,  vocational,  and  postsecondary  schools 
throughout  the  nation.    I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak 
with  you  about  an  important  national  issue:  the  need  to  establish 
a  comprehensive  national  policy  for  child  care  and  early 
childhood  education. 

NBA  strongly  supports  the  Child  Develojmient  and  Education 
Act,  H.R.  3,  which  would  expand  service  levels  under  Head  Start 
and  establish  or  support  school-based  child  care  and  develojsnent 
programs,  as  well  as  infant  and  toddler  child  care.    We  commend 
you.  Chairman  Hawkins,  for  your  leadership  on  child  care  and  the 
important  work  you  have  done  in  developing  this  balanced  approach 
to  America's  child  care  and  education  needs.    NEA  endorses  the 
concept  of  building  on  existing  child  care  programs  in  public 
schools,  community  and  recreation  centers,  other  state  and  local 
facilities,  and  private  child  care  programs,  and  strengthening 
the  link  between  child  care  and  education. 

The  ne«d  for  child  care 

The  recent  national  interest  in  the  issue  of  child  care  has 
caused  Members  of  Congress  and  the  American  people  to  ask,  "How 
deeply  should  the  federal  government  get  involved  in  child  care 
and  early  childhood  education?"    Economists  tell  us  that  the  need 
for  child  care  in  this  country  is  related  to  demands  of  the 
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marketplace  as  more  and  more  women r  including  mothers  of  young 
children r  enter  and  stay  in  the  workforce  out  of  their  own 
economic  need  and  the  demand  for  labor.    At  the  same  timer 
psychologists  and  educators  tell  us  there  is  an  inextricable  link 
between  the  quality  of  attention  young  children  receive  and 
issuer  of  school  readinesSr  intellectual  developmentr  self- 
esteem,  and  social  skills.    Moreover,  social  scientists  tell  us, 
and  history  has  taught  us,  that  there  is  a  close  relationship 
between  the  opportunities  provided  young  children  and  the  ability 
of  a  nation  to  extend  full  economic  opportunity  to  all  its 
citizens.    These  links  point  to  only  one  conclusion.    If  our 
nation  is  to  meet  its  economic  needs,  present  and  future,  and  if 
our  nation  is  to  continue  the  drive  toward  educational  excellence 
and  equity,  and  if  our  nation  is  to  be  a  bastion  of  social 
justice,  then  we  must,  as  a  nation,  develop  a  national  policy 
that  will  enhance  the  educational  and  developmental  opportunities 
available  to  all  young  children. 

Any  child  care  legislation  enacted  in  the  101st  Congress 
roust  provide  meaningful  assistance  to  low-income  families  to 
expand  access  to  quality  child  care,  including  preschool  and 
before-  and  after-school  programs;  assure  high  standards  of 
health  and  safety,  certification  for  providers,  optimum  class 
size,  and  appropriate  developmental  curriculum;  promote  effective 
involvement  of  public  schools;  and  include  strict  statutory 
protections  against  church-state  entanglement  or  discrimination 
in  enrollment  or  employment. 
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Provisions  of  the  Child  Development  and  Educavion  Act 

Enacting  H.R.  3  would  be  an  important  first  step  toward 
developing  a  national  policy  that  meets  these  criteria.  The 
Child  Development  and  Education  Act  of  1989  would  authorize  $2.5 
billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1990  to  expand  Head  Start  services, 
establish  and  support  school-based  child  care  and  development 
programs,  and  establish  and  support  infant  and  toddler  child 
care.    Under  Title  I  of  the  Act,  Head  Start  agencies  could  expand 
existing  comprehensive  programs  that  address  developmental, 
nutritional,  and  health  needs  of  children  from  low-income 
families.    Local  providers  could  extend  part-day  Head  Start 
programs  to  full-working  day  and  year-round  child  care  to  meet 
the  needs  of  working  parents  of  3-  and  4-year-olds  and/or  extend 
Head  Start  programs  over  the  summer  months.     Under  Title  II,  the 
measure  would  provide  funds  to  local  education  agencies  to 
provide  early  childhood  development  programs  to  4-year-olds  from 
low-income  families,  and  co  provide  before-  and  after-school  care 
for  school-aged  youth  from  low-income  families.     Funds  may  also 
be  used  for  training,  construction,  and  renovation  to  help  public 
schools  expand  child  care  facilities.    Under  Title  III,  funds 
would  be  provided  to  states  through  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  contract  for  child  care  for  infants  and 
toddlers  from  low-income  families  in  centers,  neighborhood  child 
care  centers,  and  other  public  and  private  providers.  The 
measure  would  require  states  to  implement  standards  developed  by 
a  national  Administrator  of  child  Care  in  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  with  the  advice  of  a  national  advisory 
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committee;  it  would  require  that  all  providers  meet  state  health 
and  safety  requirements;  and  it  would  assure  that  no  funds  under 
the  Act  would  be  used  to  support  sectarian  activities,  lead  to 
church-state  entanglement,  or  discriminate  in  enrollment  or 
employment . 

Components  of  a  quality  child  care  program 

Ke  commend  you.  Nr.  Chairman,  for  developing  a  bill  that 
emphasizes  the  essential  components  of  an  effective  child  care 
and  development  policy.    The  measure  would  concentrate  its 
resources  on  child  care  and  development  for  low-income  families. 
It  would  expand  access  to  child  care  by  building  on  existing 
programs  in  Head  Start  agencies,  local  school  districts,  and 
other  child  care  providers.    It  would  assure  high  standards, 
including  certification  requirements  for  child  care  providers. 
It  would  ^assure  the  health  and  safety  of  child  care  recipients  by 
requiring  providers  to  comply  with  state  regulations.    And  it 
would  ajsure  that  child  care  programs  are  coordinated  with  public 
schools  and  other  agencies  dedicated  to  meeting  the  development, 
social,  and  human  needs  of  young  children. 

NSA  has  long  been  a  supporter  ot  quality  child  care  and 
early  childhood  development.    As  Head  Start  and  Its  precursors, 
such  as  the  P^rry  *'reschool  Project  in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  have 
proven,  quality  child  care  can  make  an  essential  difference  in 
the  academic  achievement  of  children  and  their  success  throughout 
life.    The  most  essential  component  of  a  quality  child  care 
program  is  a  qualified  provider,  and  yet,  at  present    Mly  a 
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fraction  of  the  child  cars  providers  In  tnls  country  are 
certificated  or  have  an  academic  background  In  early  childhood 
development.    Other  essential  components  of  a  quality  child  care 
program  Include  developmental ly  appropriate  curriculum,  high 
standards  of  health  and  safety,  and  coordination  with  other 
social  services,  when  necessary.    And  yet,  at  present,  the 
children  who  are  most  in  need  of  access  to  a  quality  child  care 
program  are  the  ones  least  likely  to  have  access  to  the  services 
they  need.    They  are  far  more  likely  to  be  placed  in  a  casual 
child  care  arrangement  that  does  little  or  nothing  to  promote 
their  development. 

Need  for  federal  involveaent  in  child  care 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  federal  government  take 
a  leadership  role  in  the  provision  of  child  care  and  early 
childhood  development.    We  need  a  national  child  care  policy  that 
will  promote  equity  in  the  provision  of  child  care  by  providing 
funding  assistance  to  low-income  families.    At  the  same  time,  to 
assure  that  the  children  of  low-income  families  have  access  to 
quality  programs,  the  federal  government  must  establish  minimum 
standards  for  federally  supported  child  care  programs  to  which 
state  and  local  agencies  must  adhere.    We  need  a  national  child 
care  policy  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  strategy  to  improve 
education  by  meeting  the  needs  of  students  at  risk.  Moreover, 
given  some  of  the  tragedies  that  have  occurred  in  casual  chilG 
care  arrangements,  federal  involvement  is  needed  to  assure 
adherence  to  health  and  safety  standards.    And,  since  the 
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economic  condition  of  states  and  localities  varies  widely, 
federal  funding  assistance  is  needed  to  ensure  that  low-income 
families  and  their  children  receive  the  help  they  need. 

R.R*  3  would  establish  a  structure  to  meet  all  of  these 
concerns.    First,  it  would  strengthen,  improve,  and  expand  access 
to  existing  programs,  including  Head  otart  and  other  child  care 
and  early  childhood  education  programs  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  by  state  and  local 
agencies.    Second,  it  would  assure  that  newly  created  child  care 
programs  meet  the  highest  standards  for  developmental  education 
and  health  and  safety. 

Coordination  with  the  public  schools 

NBn  strongly  support  provisions  of  H.R.  3  that  would  help 
establish  and  support  child  care  programs  within  the  public 
schools.    It  is  vital  that  federally  supported  child  care  have  a 
strong  educational  objective,  and  we  are  pleased  that  H.R.  3 
would  require  that  child  care  programs  funded  under  the  Act  would 
be  coordinated  with  the  public  schools.    We  have  no  desire  to 
rush  young  children  into  a  rigorous  academic  program  at  an  early 
age,  but  we  know  that  children  —  at  the  earliest  ages  —  are 
capable  of  learning  and  must  I    provided  cpportunities  to  explore 
the  world  and  develop  concepts  that  will  contribute  to  ".ore 
formal  learning  opportunities  later  on.    School  readiness  should 
be  a  key  component  of  ciny  child  care  or  early  childhood 
development  program. 


under  Title  II  of  H.R.  3,  public  schools  would  receive  funds 
to  establish  or  support  child  care  programs. 

NEA  haa,  for  many  years,  supported  early  childhood 
education,  particularly  for  four-year-olds,  as  an  essential  part 
of  an  effective  education  improvement  strategy.    Many  school 
districts  already  have  a  long  experience  of  effective  child  care 
programs.    And,  increasingly,  the  public  schools  will  play  a  key 
role  in  the  full  range  of  child  care  services,  both  in  providing 
services  directly  and  in  advising  private  and  other  public  child 
care  providers.    Public  schools  have  much  to  offer  in  terras  of 
existing  resources,  including  both  facilities  and  personnel.  By 
building  on  these  resources,    H.R.  3  would  raaximize  the 
investment  of  federal  funds  and  consequently  expend  access  far 
more  than  would  be  possible  by  the  creation  of  entirely  new  child 
care  facilities. 

In  addition,  funds  under  H.R.  3  could  be  used  to  meet  the 
needs  of  latchkey  children.    NEA  has  a  longstanding  concern  about 
the  10  to  12  million  children  who  have  no  adult  supervision 
before  and  after  school.    From  an  educational  standpoint,  in  most 
instances,  this  is  wasted  time  for  these  children  that  does 
nothing  to  promote  our  nation's  educational  goals.    At  the  same 
time,  latchkey  children  are  often  at  risk  from  accidents, 
exploitation,  and  abuse.    We  commend  the  authors  of  the  bill  for 
taking  steps  to  address  this  problem. 

Importantly,  coordinating  child  care  with  local  public 
schools  allows  schools  to  serve  their  role  as  the  appropriate 
locus  for  coordination  of  other  services,  including  health  care. 


I  medical  screeningr  and  nutritionr  that  contribute  to  the  well- 

Z^i-.         beinq  of  young  children.    As  NEA  has  stated  many  tiroes, 

r  nutrition^  health,  and  other  faroily  support  prograros  that  roeet 

f 

^r  the  human  needs  of  young  children  are  essential  elements  in  any 

education  improvement  strategy. 

At  present r  child  care  efforts  within  most  communities  are 
h  too  fragmented  to  provide  low-income  children  the  kind  of 

t^j^         sustained  help  they  need.    h.R.  3  would  provide  a  framework  to 

strengthen  the  links  between  child  csrs,  early  childhood 

I"- 

i!  development  programs r  and  education  programs.    H.R.  3  would  bring 

f 

,  together  existin^j  programs^  build  on  then,  and  direct  them  toward 

;  a  common  goal  of  preparing  young  children  for  school.    When  there 

r  is  a  lack  of  continuity  in  the  home  and  in  the  community,  young 

children  have  an  even  greater  need  for  the  continuity  a 

coordinated  child  care  effort  can  provide. 

t  H«R«  3  includes  strong  protections 

,  NBA  has  long  been  concerned  about  the  potential  for  federal 

support  of  sectarian  activities  in  the  public  schools  or  other 
educational  programs.    Moreover,  we  have  worked  for  many  years  to 
assure  that  federal  funds  do  not  support  discrimination  of  any 

;  kind. 

B«R.  3  avoids  some  of  the  legal  problems  an  entirely  new 
approach  might  encounter  by  building  on  existing  programs  and 
coordinating  child  care  with  public  schools.    The  Child 
Development  and  Education  Act,  as  introduced,  includes  strong, 
statutory  prohibitions  against  federal  aid  to  sectarian 
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institutions  that  would  violate  the  Establishment  clause  of  the 
U.S.  constitution  or  the  three-ptonged  test  for  church-state 
entanglement.    At  the  same  time,  the  measure  would  include 
strong,  statutory  prohibitions  against  discrimination  in 
enrollment  or  employment.    In  addition,  the  measure  would  provide 
assistance  to  low-income  families  without  resorting  to  vouchers 
or  some  other  mechanism  that  might  weaken  the  protections  against 
church-state  entanglement  and  discrimination. 

Tax  policy  changes 

some  have  advocated  changes  m  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
address  the  need  to  expand  access  to  child  care.  And  yet,  the  key 
purposes  of  a  federal  child  care  policy  should  be  to  meet  first 
the  needs  of  low-income  families  and  children  at  risk  and  to 
promote  th».  drive  for  excellence  and  equity  in  education. 
Changes  in  the  tax  code  would  fall  far  short  of  meeting  these 
Objectives.    Tax  advantages  alone  do  nothing  to  assure  quality  of 
child  care  programs,  assure  the  health  and  safety  of  young 
children  in  child  care  programs,  address  the  supply  of  quality 
child  care,  or  strengthen  the  relationship  between  child  care  and 
education.    In  short,  making  changes  in  the  tax  policy  would  do 
nothing  to  meet  the  primary  objectives  that  cause  NBA  to  support 
federal  involvement  in  child  care.    Moreover,  most  of  the  tax 
credit  proposals  considered  up  to  now  do  not  come  close  to 
meeting  the  financial  needs  of  low-income  families.    Proposals  to 
provide  a  tax  credit  of  n,000  per  family  per  year  for  child  care 
would  meet  only  about  one-third  of  the  average  cost  of  child 
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care.    And,  in  many  areas  of  the  country  such  as  the  inner  cities 
where  the  need  to  expand  access  to  child  care  is  the  greatest, 
$lfOOO  would  be  only  around  20  percent  of  the  annual  cost  of 
quality  child  care.    For  disadvantaged  families,  a  tax  credit 
that  would  provide  relief  only  after  they  have  had  to  pay  out 
money  for  child  care  over  the  previous  year  is  of  dubious  value. 

Funding 

H.R.  3  would  provide  $2.5  billion  in  FY90  to  fund  child  care 
programs  and  related  activities.    Clearly,  any  federal  child  care 
program  —  if  it  is  to  be  meaningful  —  must  provide  considerable 
resources  to  get  started.    At  the  same  time,  $2.5  billion  is, 
admittedly,  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  resources  needed  to 
address  the  child  care,  child  development,  and  related  services 
necessary  to  help  American  children  at  risk.    It  is  understood 
that  state  and  local  governments,  private  providers,  the  business 
community,  and  individuals  will  need  to  contribute  resources  on 
their  own  in  order  to  reach  all  young  children  and  low-income 
families.    However,  there  are  at  least  three  important  reasons 
why  the  federal  government  must  devote  resources  to  this  effort. 
First,  by  establishing  a  federal  program,  H.R.  3  would  provide  a 
focus  for  efforts  to  meet  child  care  needs  in  the  various 
communities.    It  would  ensure  that  programs  are  built  on  existing 
resources,  including  facilities  and  personnel,  and  that  services 
are  coordinated  with  other  related  activities.    And  it  would 
allow  state  and  local  agencies  to  target  resources  to  individuals 
who  need  the  most  help.    Second,  federal  involvement  would 


promote  equity  in  the  provision  of  quality  child  care,  vast 
economic  differences  exist  among  the  states  «„d  among  communities 
within  the  states  that  make  them  unequally  able  to  fully  meet  the 
needs  of  low-income  families  in  their  area.    By  tying  provision 
of  funds  to  Head  Start  and  chapter  1  formulas,  the  child 
Development  and  Education  Act  would  provide  targeted  assistance 
to  communities  that  need  the  most  help.    Third,  like  many  other 
educat  onal  programs,  federal  assistance  is  needed  „ost  in  areas 
Of  the  country  that  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  assistance 
on  their  own.    m  order  to  promote  equity  in  child  care,  as  in 
education,  the  federal  government  must  provide  ongoing  assistance 
and  must  monitor  state  and  local  agencies  to  ensure  that  children 
and  students  get  the  assistance  they  need. 

-The  need  to  act 

For  many  years,  nea  has  appeared  before  Congressional 
hearings  to  explain  the  link  between  education  and  our  national 
goals:  economic  vitality,  national  security,  and  social  justice. 
Our  nation  is  only  as  strong  af  Its  people  are,  and  while  we 
would  hope  that  every  family  would  be  able  to  take  full 
responsibility  for  meeting  the  developmental  and  human  needs  of 
its  young  children,  we  know  that  this  has  never  been  the  case. 
For  too  long,  our  nation  has  allowed  disadvantaged  children  and 
youth  to  fall  through  the  cracks  as  if  our  nation  could  afford  to 
consider  entire  generations  of  individuals  dispensable.  History 
has  proven  that  the  federal  government,  working  in  partnership 
with  state  and  local  agencies,  can  help  meet  the  needs  of 
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fanilies  and  individuals  and  break  the  cycle  of  poverty.  Not 
only  economicSf  but  justice /  demand  that  we  move  to  arrest  the 
cycle  of  poverty.    The  enactment  of  H.R.  3  would  be  an  important 
step  toward  that  goal. 
Thank  you. 
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C3bairmari  Hawkins.  Next  caU  on  Ms.  Waterman  Ms  Wnfi^r 

^  present  at  a  recent  ceremony  When  you  eulo- 
g2sd,Tftink,  quite  late  into  the  evening.  I  suppose  tWs  hannGnfi  to 

fet^ld^*^'  thisimSfiiTliSSdiffe^ 
loib^^ilSi"*     .commend  you  on  the  continuation  of  your 

ajcjg  established  friendship.  iKS'S  Sve'^yoTbefor^Th^^Z^ 

Ms.  Watbbman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that's  verv  nice  of 
you  and  your  kind  words.  You  were  with  iS^at  a  night^h^n  we 
^tZ ^o°?"n?yo"  and  all  the  things  that  you've  doKrThSdrln 
smce  youVe  Been  here  in  Congi^M^  It  wai  a  very  bk  sum^  to 

£ve*$;u ^A^X fT,^award  thatX KnSpTA 
gave  3rou.  sso,  thank  you  for  those  kmd  words. 

_  ^airman  Hawkins  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  pleased 

Whpn  W  B  h  i!  qiJdDevelopment  and  Education  Act.  ^ 
wnen  iiK.  d  was  mtroduced  m  January,  the  National  PTA  n« 

SSw"  endSd^'^SatiJ^t  S 

innovative  approach  to  improving  the  quaUty  and  the  suddIv^ 
chiW<»r«aiid  early  cMdhooded^^  '""^  '"PP^^  °^ 

n«w][f«f«L*^^  ^'-'^         P^°*«  who  neld  financial  assistance 

afrMfea  MThSS'^ca^e^rmtM 
meet  the  immeiate  requirements  of  parents  by  ex^S^g  Zr^Z 
conveyed  through  the  current  deUvei^^rstem. 

S^;.  P^  oomplement^'Sf  o^fe^lf  dLide 
This  is  a  notable  beginning  for  the  Federal  government  InsteaH 
the ?tat,^q;;Oi.R.  3  recasts  the Sd^e LidlS? 

h:»^hSrfpr;^°^p-^^^^ 

th?sScS^r^ R^^;J  the  association's  views  on 

r»L^^!^    •      ■  \  0^  school-based  child  care  and 

PM«ntal  choice  m  r^:aid  to  vouchers 

«l  ThS'JJ™?^^^  PTA  supporte  the  three  part  structure  of  H.R 
L^i5?P"^^  ^I^P^,  ^  the  components  of  a  verv  comolS 

P'^^^'^y  ^        consolida?^  into  a  siigl^  SSE 

cjl^d  care  programs  function  as  a  social  service  while  ore- 
school  initiatives  have  an  educational  objective.  For^stenS^  wG£ 
young  children  aged  birth  through  three  lear^  a  S^JtWdurine 
Aose^ly  years,  care  giving  for  infants  is  more^al  ^r^S^ 
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CJhild,  development  specialista,  child  welfare  advocates  and  even 
business  executives  today  testify  to  the  learning  benefits  of  quality 
ennchment  activities  for  three-  and  four-year-olds.  These  services 
are  indeed.educationaL 

H.R.  3  acknowledges  variations  in  program  design,  in  mission 
anfl  .administration,  while  at  the  same  time  it  signals  that  pro- 
grammatic differences  do  not  constitute  incompatibilitv.  Whether 
services  .are.  provided  in  a  Head  Start  project,  a  family  day  care 
home  or  a  school-based  facility,  there  is  indeed  common  ground 
providing  parents  with  options  in  choosing  safe,  affordable,  quality 
prcMprtuns  for  young  children. 

H.R.  3  is  a  pragmatic  measure  that  calls  for  a  simultaneous  ex- 
tension of  our  programs,  delineates  the  division  between  programs 
and  sets  new.  parameters  for  partnerships;  very  important. 

Problems  arise  not  because  different  agencies  have  oversight  of 
child  care  or  pre-school  services  but  from  too  little,  if  any,  commu- 
nication among  offices  and  too  few  dollars  to  adequately  fund  vari- 
ous program  needs.  .         ,  , 

Rertructuring  the  child  care  delivery  system  is  impractical. 
Lumping  all  diild  care  in  developmental  programs  under  one 
agency  will  not  necessarily  best  serve  children  or  their  parents. 

The.  National  PTA  believes  that  pre-school  programs  should  be 
defined  as  educational  and  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Education.  Mandating  the  use  of  Federal  monies  for  the  purpose  of 
pre-school  education  will  help  track  those  dollars  into  enrichment 

services.  .  j 

We  fear  that  if  an  education  enrichment  program  is  defined  as  a 
social  service,  that  there  is  a  chance  that  a  resource  poor  neighbor- 
hood will  be  forced  into  offering  a  caretaking  service  while  a  dis- 
trict, with  additional  resources,  will  use  those  funds  to  augment 
educationally  oriented  programs. 

Unwittingly,  then,  the  Federal  government  will  have  created  a 
system  of  inequality.  The  National  PTA  would  suggest  amending 
the  bill  to  include  three-year-olds  under  Title  II  and  m  of  the  bill. 

Inclusion  of  these  youngsters  in  Title  n  would  complement  the 
policies  of  those  20  states  that  already  have  early  childhood  educa- 
tion programs  that  enroll  three-year-olds.  Incorporating  three-year- 
olds  into  all  titles  of  the  bill  would  allow  children  to  stay  in  a  pi  o- 
gram  longer  and  facilitate  the  likelihood  that  siblings  could  attend 
the  same  program.  ^      ^  ^      ,  ,  , 

H.R.  3  IS  revolutionary  as  a  first  broad-based  child  care  package 
to  build  the  public  sector's  participation  in  child  care  and  pre- 
school services.  Public  response  to  the  child  care  challenge  usually 
results  in  public  funds  bein^  funneled  into  private  enterprises 
where  policies  do  not  necessarily  foster  an  atmosphere  where  there 
is  civic  commitment  to  meet  society's  child  care  and  pre-school 
needs. 

H.R.  3  channels  a  sigpificant  portion  of  tax  dollars  to  public  pro- 
grams, setting  the  stage  for  additional  public  involvement  in  pro- 
viding afFord3)le  quality  child  care  and  pre-school  programs. 

For  these  reasons,  the  National  PTA  is  very  supportive  of  Title  n 
in  H.R.  3.  A  Federal  initiate  that  puts  billions  of  dollars  into  build- 
ing a  child  care  and  developmental  infrastructure  must  incorporate 
pin)Uc  institutions. 
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nrWij!"f^®f*!?v  P"*>^c- schools  OF  to  rtlegate  them  to  such  a  low 
pnon^  aiat  «iey  would  receive  a  very  small  percentoee  of  Z 
Stnw  1?^  f  increasing  preference  of ^XbS 
•  RfS-  ^  the  supply  of- developmental  pro- 

grams.  Also,  the  approach  is  responsive  to  increasing  number  of 
parents  who  want  school-based  c^  as  an  optidn^  weS^  tho2 

ilS^  •  A^^'         and  gentlemen,  has  a  longstandirie  do- 
n.?wf.  «?^&^*^®  T  °^  pr^hool  pubKnd  nS^ 

•P»*f<=  ^™e°taiy  and  secondary  schools.-  '     «au  non 

Ihe  PTA  opposes  vouches  for  these  reasons.  Vouchers  do  not 
3*  parental  choice-Parents  may  not  have  the  S  S  supplt 
ment  vouchers.  Program  of  first  choice  may  not  have  avSbS 

Tr^portation  cost  may  be  an  inhibiting  factor  The  nuhliV 
should  not  be  misled  to  believe  that  vouchere  S5e  parents 
voX«  '  eveS^fh  ?he 

HoS1*?JT  ^°      con^"**"*®  *°  social  integration.  There  is  no  evi- 

SS?^  ^1*°  ^y^""^  PJ°g^  °^  socialLtion 

tems  and  mix  cluldren  from  different  backgrounds. 

Vouchers  could  be  used  in, sectarian  acencies  to  aaturp  fhat  reu 
Si;?? ".ffi^  ^      P^^*       theseTS^co^d  LvoWe  7^1 
cSSr/stSS^Sio?.  unconstitutional  entanglement  to  ^rSZ 

1  JS-fc'^f?''  P^hool  education  would  open  the  floodgates  for 
Ration  to  enact  vouchers  for  elementaif  and  secoXTpr? 

fi,y?*'^^'^  1P  "^"^         *         care  system  nor  do  they  increase 
°r  o        recognizes  t>.at  approximately  26  states 

nniSnl  ""^  purchased  under  a  vendor  system.  The 

PM-ent  selects  the  hcensed  center  or  registered  family  dav  cai«  nrr! 

S  Pa;SSi*'M°°^*-''"^  f'^'^'  «*«^The  stTpaAfJ^o^^S: 
fJ^  T     m  Michigan,  for  instance,  can  select  any  licensed  oro- 
vider  that  contracts  with  the  state  and  so  it  goes.  ^ 
shSK  SifinL      word  around  us  is  parental  choice.  That  term 

fe^Vhet^fih^^i^^^^  that  "the  dif. 

lerence  Between  the  right  word  and  the  almost  right  word  is  thf. 
difference  between  lightening  and  lightening  bug 
chSc?'Sin'LT!J[ -"'*°uP^S^°*'^P«'^etbooks  does  not  enable 
choice.  Parental  choice  should  not  be  defined  so  generally.  Neither 

r  31^.. 
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should  choice  be  characterized  by  whether  public  funds  are  given 
to  piai^ntiB  for  use  ata  seciilar  or  sectarian  program. 

The  debat^  is  constitutional  in  nature.  For  parents,  choice  is  an 
empowerment  issue*  Choice  means  having  access  to  information, 
being  able  to^act  on  that  knowledge.  Choice  means  empowering 
parents  so  that  they  are  able  to  exercise  their  right  to  program  ac- 
ceonbiU^  and  quality.  . 

^  Choice^meiEms^being  able  to  maintain  self-reliance  and  economic 
indep^dence.,I^arental  choice  is  cultivated  through  the  estabUsh- 
mecA  of  a  child  care  developmental  system,  not  a  blind  infusion  of 
pid>lic  dollars  into  a  non-systeiii. 

ILK  ^  mll/help  give  parents  choices.  We  embrace  this  l^^la- 
tion.,  During  my  four  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  vice  president  for 
l^^uslative  activity,  the  National  PTA's  office  of  governmental  rela- 
.tion  has  worked  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  comprehensive  child 
care  program. 

Our  hope  is  that  a  bill  will  be  enacted  in  law.  There  is  such  a 
need  in  this  nation  for  affordable,  accessible,  safe  quality  program 
ot  child  care  and  early  childhood  education.  It  is  an  important  in- 
vestment by  the  Federal  government,  an  investment  that  will  bene- 
fit this  country  for  y^irs  to  come. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportimity  to  present  the  National  PTA's 
views* 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Millie  Waterman  follows:] 
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Chairaan  Hawkins  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
,this  opportunity  to  reaffirm  the  National  PTA's  support  for  H.R. 
3,  the  Child  Development  and  Education  Act.  When  H.R.  3  was 
introduced  in  January,  the  National  PTA,  an  organization  of  6.5 
million  members,  endorsed  this  legislation  as  an  innovative 
approach  to  improving  the  quality  and  supply  of  child  care  and 
early  childhood  education  programs.  Moreover,  the  bill  helps 
parents  who  need  financial  assistance  pay  for  services,  and  avoids 
potential  Constitutional  problems  with  vouchers. 

The  Child  Development  and  Education  Act  will  dramatically  affect 
both  the  present  and  future  of  child  care.  The  measure  helps  meet 
the  immediate  care  requirements  of  parents  by  expanding  services 
conveyed  through  the  current  delivery  system.  The  importance  of 
expanding  services  from  part-day  to  full-day,  year-round  programs 
is  stressed.  Equally  important,  however,  H.R.  3  formulates  a  plan 
that  will  complement  the  needs  of  families  a  decade  from  now. 
instead  of  sustaining  the  status  quo,  H.R.  3  recasts  the  child  care 
and  early  childhood  education  framework  to  provide  the  range  of 
services  presently  offered,  as  well  as  to  extend  the  system  to  give 
what  the  data  suggest  an  increasing  number  of  parents  want  for 
their  children — access  to  school-based  programs. 

In  our  testimony  today,  I  will  discuss  our  association's  views  on 
the  structure  of  H.R.  3  and  counter  criticisms  expressed  by 
opponents  of  the  bill.     I  will  also  address  the  issues  of  school- 


based  child  care  and  parental  choice  in  regard  to  vouchers. 

First,  the  National  PTA  supports  the  tripartite  structure  of  H.R. 
3.  This  approach  helps  to  define  the  components  of  a  complex  issue 
that,  previously,  had  been  consolidated  into  a  monolithic  and 
abstract  category.  Matia  Finn-Stevenson,  Associate  Director  for 
Program  Development  at  the  Bush  Center  in  Child  Development  and 
Social  Policy,  recently  noted  that  frequently  child  care  and  early 
childhood  education  programs  are  discussed  within  the  same 
conceptual  structure,  yet  are  often  very  different  proposals. 

Some  child  care  programs  function  as  a  social  service,  while 
prescaool  initiatives  have  an  educational  objective.  For  instance, 
while  young  children  ages  birth  through  three  learn  a  groat  deal 
during  those  early  years,  care  giving  for  infants  is  more  social 
service  in  nature.  But  child  development  specialists,  child 
welfare  advocates,  even  business  executives  testify  to  the  learning 
benefits  of  quality  enrichment  activities  for  three-  and  four-year- 
olds.    These  services  are  educational. 

H.R.  3  acknowledges  variations  in  program  design,  mission  and 
administration,  while  at  the  same  time  signals  that  programmatic 
differences  do  not  constitute  incompatibility.  Whether  services 
are  provided  in  a  Head  Start  project,  a  family  day  care  horn,  or  a 
school-baaed  facility  there  is  a  common  ground-providing  parents 
with  options  in  choosing  safe,  affordable,  quality  programs  for 
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young  children. 

A  successful  national  child  care  syaten  requires  the  coordination 
of  the  numerous  child  care  and  developmental  programs.  The 
NatiorAl  PTA  recommends  the  incorporation  of  another  title  into  the 
bill  tJtat. would  authorize  a  coordinating  council  at  the  federal 
level.  This  council  would  review  and  establish  collaboration 
policies  for  federal  departments  administering  child  care  and 
developmental  services,  as  well  as  sat  guidelines  to  clarify  the 
coordination  of  activities  at  the  state  and  local  level. 

some  critics  of  H.R.  3  say  that  the  bill's  multi-titled  approach 
would  splinter  the  child  care  system.  The  National  PTA  finds  this 
argument  dubious.  The  reason  cited  for  seeking  a  broad-based 
federal  child  care  initiative  -as  precisely  that  there  is  no 
organized  system,  that  policies  evolved  independent  of  one  another 
and  there  is  little  or  no  cooperation  among  agencies.  How  can  H.R. 
3  destroy  what  does  not  exist? 

H.R.  3  is  a  pragmatic  measure  that  calls  for  the  simultaneous 
expansion  of  programs,  delineates  the  division  between  programs  and 
sets  new  parameters  for  artnerships.  Problems  arise  not  because 
different  administrative  agencies  have  oversight  of  child  care  or 
preschool  services,  but  from  too  little,  if  any,  communication 
amonv  offices,  and  too  few  dollars  to  adequately  fund  various 
progi--  needs.     Restructuring  the  child  care  delivery  system  is 
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impracticable,  and  lumping  all  child  care  and  developmental 
programs  under  one  agency  will  not  necessarily  best  serve  children 
or  their  parents, 

opponents  of  H.R.  3  clai»  the  bill  will  perpetuate  the  turf  battle 
between  education  advocates  and  child  welfare  activists.  To 
administer  one  program  under  the  Education  Department  and  another 
through  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  only  serves  to 
fuel  the  notion  that  social  services  do  not  incorporate 
developmental  components.  This  is  a  red  herring.  Prograns 
designed  to  meet  the  social  service  needs  of  a  community  need  not 
be  void  Of  developmental  components,  clearly,  persons  caring  for 
infants  and  toddlers  should  view  their  role  as  not  only  nurturers 
but  as  people  who  will  expand  a  child horizons  and  growth 
potential,    still,  these  are  not  educational  services. 

The  Hational  PTA  believes  that  preschool  programs  should  be  defined 
as  educational  and  administered  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
Mandating  the  use  of  federal  »onies  for  the  purpose  of  preschool 
"education-  will  help  track  those  dollars  into  enrichment  services. 
He  fear  that  .If  an  education  enrichment  program  is  defined  as  a 
social  service  there  is  the  chance  that  a  resource-poor 
neighborhood  will  be  forced  into  offering  a  caretaking  service, 
while  a  district  with  additional  resources  will  use  the  funds  to 
auyment  educationally  oriented  programs.  Unwittingly,  the  federal 
government  will  have  created  a  system  of  inequality. 
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Another  concern  raised  about  the  tripartite  approach  is  that  the 
bill  will  prohibit  siblings  fron  attending  the  same  fac'lity  or 
that  children  will  be  forced  to  change  programs  as  their  age 
changes.  The  National  PTA  would  suggest  amending  the  bill  to 
include  three-year-olds  under  Titles  II  and  III  of  the  hli: . 
Inclusion  of  these  youngsters  in  Title  II  would  complement  the 
policies  of  those  20  states  that  have  early  education  programs  that 
enroll  three-year-olds.  Incorporating  three-year-olds  into  all 
three  titles  of  the  bill  would  allow  children  to  stay  in  a  program 
longer  as  well  as  facilitate  the  likelihood  that  siblings  could 
attend  the  same  program. 

In  some  instances,  however,  siblings  will  not  be  placed  in  the  same 
facility.  For  example,  the  parents  of  a  three-year-old  Head  Start 
student  cannot  bring  the  baby  sister  to  the  center.  Or  for 
insta..ce,  a  kindergartner  will  not  attend  the  same  program  where 
his  three-year-old  brother  is  enrolled. 

By  expanding  school-based  services,  H.R.  3  creates  a  greater 
likelihood  that  young  children  and  school-aged  siblings  will  be 
cared  for  in  the  same  facility.  School-based  care  has  ocher 
benefits.  For  Instar  :e,  this  situation  is  particularly  beneficial 
when  before-  and  after-school  care  is  required  for  an  older 
sibling,  these  facilities  are  usually  neighborhood-centered,  and 
children  would  not  have  to  change  locations. 


H.R.  3  is  revolutionary  as  the  first  broad-basea  child  care  package 
to  build  the  public  sector's  participation   in  child  care  and 
preschool  services.     Public  response  to  the  child  care  challenge 
usually   results    in   public    funds   being    funneled    into  private 
enterprises.    PolLcit,^  do  not  foster  an  atmosphere  where  there  is 
a  civic  commitment  to  meeting  society's  child  care  and  preschool 
needs.     h.R.  3  channels  a  significant  portion  of  tax  dollars  to 
public  programs.      Public   schools   are   just  one  of   the  public 
entities  that  should  be  involved;  there  arc  other  possibilities. 
For  example,  in  just  a  few  months  schools  will  close  for  summer 
break  and  thousands  of  young  children  and  their  parents  will  be 
looking  for  alternative  care  arrangements.  Taxpayer  dollars  should 
be  used  to  establish  and  maintain  programs  run  through  city  or 
local  public  park  services.    h.B.  3  sets  the  stage  for  additional 
public  involvement  in  providing  affordable,  quality  child  care  and 
preschool  prog raos . 

For  these  reasons  the  National  PTA  is  very  supportive  of  Title  ii 
in  H.R.  3.  A  federal  initiative  that  pumps  billions  of  dollars 
into  building  a  child  care  and  developmental  infrastructure  must 
incorporate  public  institutions.  To  ignore  the  public  schools  or 
to  relegate  them  to  such  a  low  priority  that  they  would  receive  a 
very  small  percentage  of  set-aside  funds  defies  an  increasing 
pveference  of  many  parents. 
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According  to  the  pybilc  School  Earlv  Chiiahood  gtU^^Y  conducted  by 
Fern  Marx  and  Michelle  Seligson  o£  Bank  Street  College,  the  number 
of  school-based  programs  is  rapidly  escalating.  Before  1980  only 
eight  states  offered  state  sponsored  prekindergarten  programs.  By 
1987,  26  states  had  programs  and  three  states  with  existing 
programs  increased  program  outlays.  They  also  note  that  the 
"increasing  nvunber  of  working  mothers  is  often  cited  as  the  reason 
why  states  are  developing  new  early  childhood  programs.  Yet  none 
of  the  'new  wave*  state  programs  emphasize  child  care." 

Ms.  Finn-Stevenson,  from  the  Bush  Center,  wrote  an  article  entitled 
Cftild  Care  in  the  Public  Schools;  ^Emeroina  Developments  and  Future 
Trends.  She  stated  that  "the  fact  that  many  school  child  care 
services  are  based  on  local  initiatives  rather  than  government 
support  and  that  they  were  developed  in  response  to  the  child  care 
needs  of  parents,  signifies  an  important  point;  these  programs 
were  developed  at  the  grass  roots  level  in  response  to  a  need  for 
services. " 

Title  II,  of  H.R.  3,  will  help  expand  the  supply  of  child  care  and 
developmental  programs.  Further,  this  approach  is  responsive  to 
increasing  number  of  parents  who  want  school-based  care  as  an 
option  as  well  as  those  advocates  of  education  reform  who  emphasize 
school  readiness. 

Some  say  that  schools  are  plagued  by  many  problems  and  are  what 
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one  association  dubbed  the  "Incubators  ot  Inequality".  The  school 
system  does  confront  many  obstacles.  But  the  child  care  community 
is  also  plagued  by  such  prcblens  as  lack  of  program  coordination 
at  the  state  and  local  level,  limited  training  resources,  high 
provider  turnover  rates,  among  others.  To  prove  a  point  about 
regulations,  child  advocates  exploit  the  small  number  of  tragedies 
that  occur  in  child  care  settings.  Still  both  the  child  care  and 
educational  fields  have  many  success  stories.  The  answer  is  to 
define  the  problems  and  find  solutions,  not  discredit  the  entire 
profession. 

For  92  years,  the  National  PTA  has  been  the  nation *s  voice  for  the 
adoption  of  strong  parental  involvement  provisions  in  child  related 
measures.  A  strong  parental  involvement  component  ensures  the 
likelihood  of  a  quality  program.  Parents  must  develop  and  execute 
policies  that  guide  their  children's  developmental  experiences. 
Parents,  and  their  children,  must  not  be  merely  the  consumers  of 
education,  they  must  also  be  the  managers  of  their  learning 
environment . 

Our  interpretation  of  Sec.  8003  (6) (F)  is  that  Title  II  programs, 
as  an  amendment  to  p.L.  100-297,  the  Augustus  F.  Hawkins -Robert  T. 
Stafford  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Improvement  Act,  must 
adhere  to  the  law's  parent  involvement  requirements.  We  support 
tying  Title  II  monies  to  these  requirements  and  encourage  using 
this  provision  as  a  model  for  other  components  in  H.R.  3. 
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I  would  like  to  shift  the  focus  of  my  conunents  and  state  that  the 
National  PTA  has  a  long-standing  position  opposing  the  use  of 
vouchers  for  p^iblic  and  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
In  August  of  1988,  The  Nation&l  PTA  reaffirmed  this  position  and 
added  the  word  "preschool."      PTA  opposes  vouchers  because: 

o  Vouchers  do  not  ensure  parental  choice.  Tne  tern  "choice"  is 
misleading.  For  example,  parents  may  not  be  able  to  supplement 
vouchers  with  their  own  funds.  The  program  of  first  choice  may  not 
have  available  slots.  Transportation  costs  nay  be  an  inhibiting 
factor.  At  a  recent  White  House  briefing,  one  child  care  advocate, 
expressing  concern  about  the  supply  of  child  care  and  use  of  tax 
credits  in  addressing  this  problem,  pointed  out  that  in  some  states 
providers  are  refusing  to  accept  vouchers  because  the  subsidy  is 
so  low.  The  public  should  not  be  misled  to  believe  that  vouchers 
give  parents  open  ended  choices.  Unfortunately,  parents'  options 
are  limited  even  with  the  use  of  vouchers. 

o  Vouchers  do  not  contribute  to  social  integration.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  vouchers  help  diversify  programs  or  socialization 
patterns  and  mix  children  from  different  backgrounds. 

o  Vouchers  could  be  used  in  sectarian  agencies.  To  assure  that 
religious  influence  is  not  present  in  these  facilities  could 
involve  government  officials  in  an  unconstitutional  entanglement 
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involve  government  officials  in  an  unconstitutional  entanglement 
to  ensure  church/state  separation. 

o  Vouchers  for  preschool  education  would  open  the  floodgates  for 
legislation  to  enact  vouchers  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs. 

o  Vouchers  do  not  build  a  child  care  system,  increase  the  supply 
of  care  givers  or  improve  the  quality  of  programs. 

The  National  PTA  recognizes  that  approximately  26  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  use  some  type  of  voucher  payment  mechanism  for 
subsidized  care.  Nearly  all  of  these  states,  however,  structure 
their  voucher  plans  in  such  a  way  that  the  eligible  parents  choose 
the  care  giver,  who  then  receives  a  payment  from  the  stare.  Most 
states  require  the  parent  and/or  the  provider  to  sign  a  written 
agreement.  Only  two  states  have  vouchers  with  no  restrictions 
where  parents  select  and  directly  pay  providers. 

The  majority  of  voucher  programs  are  actually  contracted  systems. 
Further,  most  states  have  some  restrictions  on  the  use  of  vouchers. 
California,  for  example,  has  an  alternative  payment  system  whereby 
the  eligible  parent  selects  any  licensed  or  license-exempt 
provider.  The  provider  then  contracts  with  the  Department  of 
Education.  In  Iowa,  services  are  purchased  under  a  vendor  system. 
The  parent  selects  any  licensed  center  or  registered  family  day 
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care  provider  willing  to  contract  with  the  state.  The  state  pays 
the  provider.  Wisconsin  allows  the  parent  to  use  vouchers  with  any 
licensed,  registered  or  certified  provider.  The  provider  submits 
the  voucher  to  the  state  for  reimbursement.  Parents  in  Michigan 
can  select  any  licensed  provider  that  contracts  with  the  state. 

Currently,  the  buzz  word  in  child  care  is  ♦♦parental  choice. ♦♦  That 
tern  should  be  defined.  As  Mark  Twain  once  wrote,  '♦the  difference 
between,  the  right  word  and  the  almost-right  word  is  the  difference 
between  lightning  and  lightning  bug.*' 

Filtering  money  into  parents'  pocketbooKs  does  not  enable  choice. 
Parental  choice  should  not  be  defined  so  generally.  Neither  should 
choice  be  characterized  by  whether  public  funds  are  given  to 
parents  for  use  at  a  secular  or  sectarian  program.  That  debate  is 
constitutional  Jn  nature. 

For  ijarents,  choice  is  an  empcwenaont  issue.  The  Latin  root  for 
power  is  potere,  ♦♦to  be  able."  Choice  means  having  access  to 
information,  and  being  able  to  act  on  that  knowledge.  Choice  means 
empowering  parents  so  that  they  are  able  to  exercise  their  right 
to  program  accessibility  and  quality.  Choice  means  being  able  to 
maintain  self-reliance  and  sccnomic  independence,  which  can  be 
encouraged  with  the  adoption  of  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act. 
Parental  choice  is  cultivated  through  the  establishment  of  a  child 
care  and  developmental  system,    not  a  blind  infusion  of  public 
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dollars  into  a  non-system. 

H.R.  3  will  help  give  parents  choices,  and  we  embrace  this 
legislation.  During  my  four-year  tenure  as  vice-president  for 
leaislative  activity,  the  National  PTA  Office  of  Governmental 
Relations  has  worked  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  comprehensive  child 
care  package.  Our  hope  is  that  a  bill  will  be  enacted  into  law 
before  the  year's  end,  and  that  H.R.  3  is  the  vehicle. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  the  National  PTA's  views 
on  child  care  and  early  childhood  education. 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Waterman.  May  I  indicate 
to  you  that  your  reference  on  page  5  about  the  failure  to  include 
the  three-year-olds  was  strictly  a  mistake  in  the  drafting.  It  was 
the  intent  to  include  them. 

That  will  be  clarified  and  your  statement  in  reference  to  the 
three-year-olds  is  certainly  well  taken.  The  proposal  will  be  inclu- 
dedin  the  final  draft. 

Mr.  Melley,  on  page  7  of  your  statement,  you  mentioned  that 
funds  under  H.R.  3  could  be  used  to  meet  the  needs  of  latchkey 
children.  Would  you  elaborate  on  that?  Can  you  tell  the  committee 
what  role  the  schools  currently  play  with  respect  to  the  before  and 
after  school  children? 

I  would  welcome  a  brief  reply  from  both  of  you. 

Ms.  WAumMAN.  m  try  to  be  very  brief  Many  of  our  public 
schools  are  entering  into  carrying  a  before  and  after  school  pro- 
gram for  children  whose  parents  go  to  work  very  early  and  must 
drop  them  off  or  are  getting  home  later  at  night  after  school. 

So  many  of  the  public  schools  have  already  entered  into  pro- 
grams. Most  of  them  have  to  be  very  self-sustaining  programs  so 
that  operating  funds  are  not  necessarily  used  for  such  programs. 

There  is  more  and  more  need  for  taking  care  of  children  as  more 
and  more  parents,  are  working.  We  know  that  60  percent  today  are 
working.  You  can  better  bet  that  pretty  soon  70  percent  will  be 
there  and  in  need  of  someplace  to  drop  children  off  before  school 
b^ins  and  certainly  to  take  care  of  them  after  school. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  So  it  is  a  fairly  common  practice? 

Ms.  Waterman.  Yes. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Melley,  would  you  care  to  supplement 
these  comments? 

Mr.  Melley.  In  many  of  the  urban  centers,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
not  possible  to  extend  an  after  school  activity  for  reasons  of  safety 
and  other  concern.  So  there  are  deadlines  that  are  usually  put  on 
closing  the  school  building  in  the  afternoon. 

Those  deadlines  precede  a  time  in  which  parents  are  let  out  of 
work.  So  there  is  a  gap  of  time  in  many  instances  where  a  child 
will  be  uncared  for  or  xmsupervised  between  the  time  they  leave 
the  school  facility  and  the  time  that  the  parent  comes  home. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Well,  is  this  inherent  in  the  proposal  or  is 
there  any  correction  that  you  would  suggest? 

Mr.  Melley.  As  we  review  H.R.  3,  it  would  expand  the  possibility 
of  opening  the  school  buildings  beyond  what  are  now  deadlines.  We 
would  commend  the  chairman  for  including  that  in  the  bill  and 
possibly  expanding  it  further. 

When  we  look  at  the  whole  area  of  latchkey  children,  it's  a  great 
concern  to  all  of  us.  It's  a  point  in  time  when  accidents  can  happen 
at  home,  when  a  child  is  unsupervised.  It's  a  point  in  time  when 
they  might  be  exploited  out  on  the  streets,  innocent  to  the  ways  of 
the  adults  that  might  be  around  them.  They  might  be  subjected  to 
abuse,  abuse  taking  all  sorts  of  violent  tendencies  including  sexual 
abuse,  drug  abuse. 

So  we  have  a  great  concern  that  the  latchkey  child  is  protected 
to  the  extent  possible  in  the  expansion  of  the  child  care  programs 
after  school  in  the  public  institutions  to  the  extent  possible  to  a 
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time  line  when  the  child's  parent  would  come  home  would  be  verv 
very  helpful. 

Oiairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Smith? 
»V^t¥"^-rJ^^^  y^"'       Chairman.  I  have  a  question  first  for 
Mr.  MeUey.  The  question  I  have  having  to  do  with  pre-  and  post- 
school  care  as  it  is  described  in  this  bill  has  not  tr,  do  with  whether 
weshould  offer  it  or  fund  it,  whether  it  is  neede<:  at  all. 

From  the  point  of  view,  if  you  will,  the  franchise  at  the  state 
level,  do  you  believe  that  we  are  better  or  worse  off  if  we  have  a 
separate  funding  source  that  would  go  through,  say,  a  state  depart- 
ment of  education  as  opposed  to  having  a  pot  of  money  to  which 
schools  could  apply  or  which  was  reserved  for  schools  that  would 
be  adnmustered  out  of  the  existing  office  of  child  care  or  develop- 
ment -n  states  which  would  be  on  the  human  services  side  of  the 
aisle? 

I  am  simply— I  really  have  a  position  at  this  point,  but  Fm  con- 
cerned that  we  could  look  back  in  three  years  and  realize  we  have 
once  again  created  competing  entities  at  the  state  level  and  at  the 
f  ederal  level  m  a  confusion  with  whether  or  not  we  want  to  have  a 
diversity  of  locations  at  the  local  level  where  services  are  offered 

Do  you  have  a  sense  about  that? 

Mr.  Melley.  We  believe  that  the  educational  component  that 
would  be  offered  in  the  proposal  of  H.R.  3  is  significant  enough 
that  reaches  to  pre-school  years  that  if  and  when  administered  to 
the  state,  it  should  be  administered  by  a  state  education  agency. 

In  fact,  the  amounts  of  monies  that  would  be  going  into  pro- 
grams would  be  t  serve  the  needs  of  children  and  the  parents  that 
would  be  m  those  programs  if  it  were  a  single  agency  administer- 
mg  them.  We  would  support  that  concept. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  think  the  single  agency  ought  to  be  state  educa- 
tion agency  and  not  the  office  of  child  development  on  the  human 
services  side. 

Mr.  Meuley.  As  a  general  statement,  I  would  say,  yes.  I  would 
have  to  examine  stat«  by  state  to  give  you  a  specific  response  as  to 
how  each  state  works  out  its  programs. 

Mr.  SMrra.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  know  the  way  we  do  it  in  Ver- 
mont and  I  suspect  the  way  it's  done— just  because  of  the  way  the 
pohcy  has  evolved— is  that  right  now  the  lion  share  of  the  fmanc- 
mg  and  the  regulation  is  not  done  on  the  education  side  of  the 
table. 

I  think  it  is  more— when  you  think  about  why  our  dreams  don't 
play  out  for  better  opportunities  for  children,  oftentimes  it's  be- 
cause we  neglect  to  really  look  at  how  this  thing  is  going  to  work 
*e  time  it  becomes  a  law  and  children  actually  get 

served. 

I  would  urge  you  to  think  about  it  because  I  think  we  are  going 
to  need  to  think  about  it. 

A  question  for  Ms.  Waterman.  In  terms  of  the  issue  of  regulation 
of  school-based  programs  or  local  programs,  do  you  have  a  level  of 
comfort  having  the  state  versus  the  Federal  government  involved 
m  determining  what  minimum  regulations  are. 

m  reference  point  for  that  is  -K-12  education  in  which  the 
burden  historically  has  rested  with  states  and  post-secondary  edu- 
cation where  the  burden  has  rested  with  states.  I  think  some  nerv- 
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ousnesa  that  I  have  is  simply  in  terms  of  the  Federal  system  about 
where  the  most  effective  setting  of  standards  should  reside. 

Does  tiie  PTA  have  a  position  on  that?  I  may  have  missed  it  in 
your  te^imony.  That's  rx^  first  question. 

life.  Watkrbcan.  Mr*  Chairman,  Mr.  Smith,  we  are  well  aware 
that  education  is  the  state's  responsibility.  I  do  think  that  as  we 
are  talking  about,  this  bill  in  particular  and  going  to  be  spending 
billion£(  of  dollars,  that  partnerships  must  occur. 

I  do  think  that  you  need  to,  in  the  Federal  government,  know 
where  your  money  is  going  and  how  it  is  being  used.  So  I  think 
that  you  need  to  keep  track  of  those  dollars. 

Mr.  Smtth.  I  appreciate  that.  I  just  needed  to  clarify  it.  It's  an 
issue  I  wish  reasonable  people  can  disagree.  I  would  reference  the 
K*12.  system  to  you  and  the  enormous  difficulty  we  are  having 
changing  that  system. 

I  don't  believe  that  at  the  point  where  we  want  to  take  child  de- 
velopment and  improve  it;  that  having  two  layers  of  bureaucracy 
20  years  down  the  road  is  really  going  to  make  our  job  any  easier 
in  terms  of  flexibility. 

The  final  question:  We  finance  postrsecondary  education  through 
a  combination  of  state  money.  Federal  money  and  personal  money. 
The  choice  rests  with  the  student  and  the  family. 

I  am  not  a  pro-voucher  person.  I  am  an  educator  and  I'm  not.  I'm 
concerned  as  we  look  at  a  model  for  funding  child  care  as  to  wheth- 
er tiie  model  should  more  closely  approximate  the  mode!  we  have 
for  K-12  education  or  whether  it  should  more  closely  approximate 
the  model  we  have  for  postsecondary  education  in  terms  of  the  di- 
versity of  sources  and  a  different  balance,  if  you  will,  between  insti- 
tutional-^chosen  versus  choice,  Mark  Twain  notwithstanding. 

When  you  think  about  it  in  those  terms,  have  you  chosen  a  K-12 
model  as  your  analogy  for  how  early  childhood  programs  should  be 
funded?  There's  more  choice  in  the  pos^secondary  model,  frankly, 
than  there  is  in  the  K-12  model,  obviously. 

Ms.  Waterman.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Smith,  I  don't  know  that  I've 
gone  into  such  great  detail  on  that.  I  only  know  that  child  care  leg- 
islation and  the  need  for  child  care  slots  and  the  need  for  good  pro- 
gramming, early  childhood  education  is  very  important.  We  need  to 
get  on  with  it. 

I  guess  the  National  PTA  has  been  concerned,  not  only  the 
entire  nation,  as  we  look  at  what  is  out  there  that  needs  to  be 
taken  care  of.  I  have  not  focused  in  on  that. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  Mr. 
Kildee. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Vm  from  Flint,  Michigan 
where  the  concept  of  community  education,  community  schools 
started  in  1935.  We  mentioned  earlier  in  our  discussion  here  today, 
schools  closing  shortly  after  4:00. 

Up  until  about  1981,  the  Federal  government  used  to  put  up  not 
a  whole  Jot  of  money,  but  some  money,  for  commiinity  education  to 
encourage  those  schools  to  remain  open  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

This  question  is  for  both  of  you.  Many  schools  have  half  day  pre- 
K  programs  for  young  children  including  some  who  have  Head 
Start  programs.  About  20  percent  of  Head  Start  programs  are  in 
the  puolic  school  system. 
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|f  *  How  can  we  structure  those  half  day  programs,  which  really  are 
lt> .  helpful  programs,  to  better  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  work- 

^<^,        iwents  and  their  children  who  have  to  find  some  accommoda- 
::•  tiontortherestoftheday. 

A*  How:'cwl^we  stoicture  a  program,  say,  usiM  those.  pre-K  pro- 
*  l^ams  and  Head  Sttot  programs?  How  can  we  physically  structure 
them  and  fiscally  structure  them  so  that  we  can  encourage  those 
schools  to  remain  open  long enough  at  least  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  the  working  parents? 
Ciouldvou  perhaps  address  yourself  to  that? 
Ms.  WATERMAN.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Kildee,  money.  We 
.   cduld  begin  with  money. 

Mr.  Knj>KB.  Congress  cut  that  money  out  of  it.  Congress  cut  out 
that  community  school  money  in  the  reconciliation  of '81  unfortu- 
nately. 

Ms.  Waterman.  Yes.  No  one  wants  to  hear  that  but  it  al'^avs 
takes  money  to  run  it. 
Mr.  Knj>EE.  I  agree  with  you.  It  does  take  money. 

Waterman.  Also  to  have  enough  money  in  resources  for 
good  in-service  for  those  taking  care  of  our  children.  I  think  that  as 
we  look  at  this  bill  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Kildee,  it  ia  b^finning  that 
partnership  with  the  public  schools. 

I  think  when  the  Federal  government  starts  encouraging  that 
kmd  of  participation  and  this  kind  of  legislation,  I  think  that  the 
message  is  thery;  that  they  need  to  further  that  need  and  to  do 
whatever  they  can. 

By  having  the  incentive  of  additional  funds  and  by  the  communi- 
ty supnort  within  that  community,  the  effectiveness  of  good  effec- 
tive schools  have  parental  community  support  and  proper  financ- 
ing. 

I  think  as  those  needs  in  the  community  are  met  and  are  spelled 
out  very  clearly  that  we  need  to  have  this  service  done  for  us,  I 
think  that  that  will  help  and  answer  part  of  your  question. 

I  tWnk  they  do  need  to  be  expanded  in  the  hours.  I  would  hope 
that  the  community  would  respond  as  this  count  came  down. 
Mr.  Knj)Es.  Ken,  can  you  respond  to  that? 
Mr.  Melley.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Kildee,  the  school-based  pre- 
K  pr<^am  that  you  refer  to  is  one  that  has  proven  to  be  successful 
in  many,  many  communities.  Its  success  has  been  keyed  off  the  fact 
that  it  has  had  a  limited  number  of  hours  of  instructional  opportu- 
nity  i^'^ou  want  to  put  it  in  the  context  of  a  pre-K  instruction. 

I  don  t  think  that  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  recommend  a  full 
day  or  beyond  a  full  day,  school  day,  for  an  educational  environ- 
ment for  children  in  the  pre-K  situation.  So  therefore,  they  would 
have  to  have  some  other  companion  activities  that  would  care  for 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  and  improve  their  values. 

In  Po  doing,  when  looking  at  the  school  facilities,  then  you  come 
into  competition  with  site  activity,  playground  activity.  You  come 
mto  the  whole  area  of  staff  resources  available  in  that  half  day 
that  normally  would  be  free  or  unavailable  to  the  people  who 
would  be  administering  the  school. 

I  thi^  we  need  to,  through  H.R.  3,  develop  this  coordinated  ac- 
tivity. There's  no  question  that  school  personnel,  school  administra- 
tors and  the  child  care  administrators  would  have  to  integrate 
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iheir  programs  to  have  an  a  continuity  from  early  mcming 
thxt)ugh^uie  end  of  the  day  that  would  incx)rporate  a  full  day  pro- 
nam»,not  all  of  whidti  is  one  aspect  of  the  care»  be  it  education,  be 
it  playrbe  it  rest,  be  it  food,  whatever. 

Mr.  KiLon.  Any  Federal  program  should  allow  enough  flexibility 
for  the  public  .school  to  be  able  to  addre^  that  then? 

JMr*  MsLUBYv  As  I  read  HJl,  3  it  would  allow  that,  yes. 

life*  BjlLDSK*.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hawkins,  Thank  you.  Mr.  Gunderson? 

Mr.  GuNDKRSON.  No  Quebtions. 

Chairxnan  Hawkiks,  Mr.  Williams? 

Mr.  WnxiAKS.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman.  First,  I  want  to  com- 
mend.both  of  your^organizations  for  the  significant  leadership  and 
work  .that  you  have  done  through  the  years  to  encourage  the  prep- 
aration of  a  Federal  law  which  would  aid  in  early  childhood  devel- 
opment care  education. 

Mr.  Melley,  is  it  NEA's  position  that  children  below  the  age  of 
six  are  educable? 

Mr,  Meixey,  Yes,  it  is,  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  Ms.  Waterman,  does  the  PTA  have  the  same  posi- 
tion? 

Ms.  Watebman.  Absolutely,  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr,  WnuAMS.  Mr,  Melley,  does  NEA  believe  that  infants,  tod- 
dlers and  children  up  to  the  age  of  four  or  five,  prior  to  entiy  into 
the  first  grade,  that  is  into  formal  education,  will  be  receivmg  in 
these  child  care  centers  preparation  for  school,  social  education, 
academic  preparation? 

Mr.  Melley,  It  is  oxir  belief  that  H.R.  3  would  provide  that.  The 
pre-K,  two-,  three-,  four-year-old  programs  that  we  would  envision 
is  being  incorporate  in  this  l^islation  that  would  be  carried  out 
at  the  local  level  would  provide  an  opportimity  for  children  to  inte- 
grate with  one  another  in  a  setting  that  would  allow  for,  among 
other  things,  discipline,  among  other  things,  expansion  of  the  mind, 
among  other  things,  play. 

Put  them  in  a  context  where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  get  ac- 
customed to  a  community  setting  during  the  dav  that  would  even- 
tually lead  to  a  school  room  setting.  If  they  could  imderstand  that 
going  into  a  school  room  setting,  needless  to  say,  they  are  going  to 
have  an  advantage. 

As  I  say,  a*"  opposed  to  the  possibility  of  staying  at  home  and 
watching  a  television  set  for  four  hours  or  six  hours  or  eight 
hours— and  I  don't  believe  any  brain  cells  will  be  enhanced  in  that 
r^ard  toward  better  schooling  possibility  when  they  become  age 
six. 

Mr.  Williams.  Ms.  Waterman,  in  your  judgment,  does  the  PTA 
agree  with  the  NEA^s  position  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Melley;  or  on 
the  other  hand,  do  you  see  early  childhood  care  as  custodial  rather 
than  developmental  and  educational  and  academic?  Is  it  custodial 
or  is  ii;  educational? 

Ms.  Waterman.  I  think  it  is  education.  I  think  from  the  time — I 
am  a  grandmother  of  three,  if  I  can  be  very  personal.  I  have  almost 
a  three-year^ld,  eight-year-old,  and  a  nine-year-old.  I  have  watched 
them  as  they  have  grown  even  more  so  than  maybe  I  watched  my 
own  two.  Grandmothers  are  like  that. 
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It's  amaaang  the  learning  process  that  takes  place  with  a  young- 
ster veiy  early  on.  The  whole  world  is  being  consumed  and  looked 
at^d  tested  at  and  touched  at  by  these  children;  very  educational. 

Mr.  WiLLiABis.  As  both  of  you  know  and  as  your  organizations 
nave  wrestled  with  this  prcblem,  you  have  undoubtemy  run  up 
against  the  difficulty  that  has  also  faced  many  of  us  here  on  this 
^mxnittee  and  in  the  Congress  and  that  is,  the  Constitutional  pro- 
hibition against  Federal  funds  being  used  by  sectarian  institutions 
to  provide  America's  children  with  an  education. 

My  point  is  obvious;  If  early  childhood  care  is  not  custodial,  but 
rather  is  educational,  as  it  surely  is,  then  how  would  you  suggest 
we  get  around  this  very  real  problem  of  Illation  which  provides 
sectarian  institutions  with  funds  to  deliver  this  education  and  care 
to  these  children? 

Ms.  Waterman.  Well,  as  I  repeated  in  my  testimony,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  Mr.  Williams,  the  National  PTA  is  very  concerned  about 
pubhc  dollars  going  into  religious,  nonpublic  institutions,  and  we 
naust  bet  very  careful. 

We  axe  opposed  to  tuition  tax  credits  and  to  vouchers  going  into 
nonpubhc  religious  schools.  We  are  concerned  about  the  church/ 
state  separation,  the  religious  training.  We  believe  that  public  dol- 
lara  should  be  to  public  institutions  ai.  1  have,  for  many  decades. 

While  many  of  the  religious  institutions,  in  all  fairness  to  them 
and  nonpublic  institutions,  have  certainly  taken  care  of  the  child 
care,  it  is  this  bill  that  I  think  is  the  promise  to  this  nation  that  we 
are  going  to  involve  the  public  schools.  We  are  going  to  put  oui 
pubhc  dollars  where  they  can  be  accountable  by  official  and  where 
there  is  an  assurance  that  there  is  that  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

It  has  been  a  very  deep  concern  of  the  National  PTA,  as  we  see 
through  our  states  where  public  dollars  are  continuously  poing  to 
be  used  for  auxiliary  services  and  transportation,  and  as  we  try  to 
provide  an  educational  atystem  for  this  nation  and  we  find  that 
state  after  state  has  difficulty  in  funding  K  through  12,  we  get 
more  and  more  concerned  as  we  find  many  public  dollars  gomg 
elsewhere,  and  that  has  been  proven  in  state  after  state. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Martinez? 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  could  be  granted  an 
extension  for  Mr.  Melley  to  

Chairman  Hawkins.  By  unanunous  consent,  the  gentleman  is 
granted  another  minute.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Mellky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

Chairman  Hawkins  I  caution  the  members,  wher  they  see  the 
red  light  and  they  are  still  asking  a  question,  to  make  it  a  very 
brief  one  and  direct  it  to  a  specific  witness  until  such  tune  as  every 
meml^r  has  had  an  opportunity  and  then  we  will  come  back  a 
second  time,  if  Members  are  still  remaining  in  the  hearing,  to  rec- 
ognize them. 

Mr.  Melley? 

Mr.  Melley.  Thank  you.  Mi .  Chairman. 

Mr.  Williams,  in  response  to  your  question,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association's  position  has  been  articulated  many  tunes  in  this 
hearing  room  and  in  other  hearing  rooms.  We  are  unalterably  op- 
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posed  to  Federal  fiinds,  public  funds,  being  used  for  sectarian  pur- 
poses. ' 

This  is  a  position  that  we  stand  very,  very  strongly  upon.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  as  we  look  at  H.R.  3,  though,  we  see  the  opportu- 
nity and  the  possibiliiy  to  address  some  of  the  vital  concerns  that 
you  have  raised  in  your  questioning  here  this  morning. 

As  we  work  our  way  throi^h  this  child  care  situation,  I  think  we 
need  to  examine  all  possibilities  that  would  allow  for  the  opportu- 
nity for  any  provider  to  provide  care  and  be  eligible  to  receive  sup- 
porty  but  to  avoid  the  issue  of  church  and  state,  and  that  is  some- 
thing^ that  is  a  problem  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  work  it 
through. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Martinez? 

Mr.  Martinez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  I  would  l&e  to  make  the  same  commendation  that 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Williams,  made.  This  is  a  situation  that  we  are — 
I  am  going  to  extend  the  questioning  along  the  same  line^  that  he 
6idf  because  this  is  really  a  question  that  we  all  have  to  answer  in 
our  own  minds. 

It  does  not  come  out  simply  as  decuxut  as  some  people  would 
have  us  believe  that  it  is,  that  you  just  have  to  avoid  using  tax  dol- 
lars for  sectarian  purposes.  I  think  about  the  children  themselves, 
because  we  constantly,  in  your  testimonies,  refer  to  the  needs  of 
the  children^  the  needs  of  the  children. 

Well,  fine.  They  are  all  children,  those  that  their  parents  would 
send  to  those  sectarian  institutions,  they  are  children,  too.  Many  of 
them  need— and  we  had  this  same  problem  with  another  piece  of 
legislation  in  how  do  we  get  funds  to  those  students  who  are  disad- 
vantaged and  in  need  of  that  extra  help  that  that  fund  would  pro- 
vide. 

How  do  we  get  it  to  them  if  we  are  leasing  temporary  facilities 
on  school  grounds  to  keep  it  separated?  We  went  through  that 
y^hole  gamut  of  things. 

The  problem  is  that  once  we  start  doing' that,  we  start  separating 
the  children  which  is,  you  know,  in  this  great  country,  what  we  are 
really  tiying  to  do  is  integrate  all  people  and  get  away  from  segre- 
gation^  get  away  from  discrimination. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  that,  we  need  to  start  thinking  in  terms  of 
these  are  kids  that  need  to  be  served  and  these  are  parente  who 
have  needs  for  their  kids  to  be  put  somewhere. 

I  really  believe  if  people  would  coordinate  their  efforts,  there  are 
all  the  alternatives  in  place  in  these  local  communities  to  make 
sure  that  these  children  are  taken  care  of.  The  problem  is  that  we 
cannot  coordinate  it.  YouVe  got  clubs  and  organizations  that  have 
activities  going  on  after  the  regular  school  hours  or  even  school  fa- 
cilities. 

We  always  come  up  with  the  excuse  that  this  necessitetes  extra 
personnel;  this  necessitates  the  crowding  of  a  jurisdiction  and  so  on 
and  so  on.  I  think  they  are  all  really  excuses,  because  as  I  go  and 
visit  the  schools  in  my  district,  I  see  a  lot  of  the  areas  are  not  being 
used  at  all  at  particular  times  and  it  is  just  a  matter  of  scheduling 
for  those  times,  those  activities  you  need  to  carry  out  that  main 
function  or  that  priority  function,  the  needs  of  the  child. 
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In  past  questioning  of  whether  or  not  we  can  make  a  determina- 
tion whether  that  preschool  is  educational  or  custodial,  I'd  like  to 
ask  you  this:  Now,  let's  be  realistic  that  when  a  child  is  two  or 
«iree  years  old,  sme,  there's  going  to  be  some  learning  experience 
If  that  IS  actuaUy  done  m  that  particular  situation  for  that  particu- 
lar child. 

We  have  got  to  detenninei  in  a  realistic  way,  the  primary  func- 
faon  and  determinant  that's  it.  If  there  is  a  side  of  education  that 
helps— I  love  these  terminologies  that  we  use:  Well,  they  are  going 
to  learn  to  get  along  in  a  group  setting.  It's  the  same  thing  as  on 
the  nunimum  wage,  when  we  said,  "WeU,  they're  going  to  develop 
a  work  ethic.  Work  ethic  is  developed  by  need  and  need  motivates 
a  person  to  be  prompt  and  consciousness  about  this  job. 

It  IS  tiie  same  thing  with  children.  If  you  put  a  child  in  an  envi- 
ronment, he  has  a  natural  inclination  to  become— we  are  social 
animals.  So,  if  we  are  going  to  make  a  determination,  let  me  ask 
you,  m  the  mstoice  of  trying  to  determine  how  these  dollars  are 
best  spent,  wouldnt  you  say  that  m  that  period  of  time,  that  the 
primary  fanction— I  am  concerned  with  the  primary  function  so 
that  we  can  define  it— is  custodial? 

Mr^MELunr.  Mr.  Martmez,  if  you  are  talking  from  birth  to  age 
two,  two-and-a-hotf,  more  than  likely,  the  overwhehning  response 
that  a  child  vrould  receive  from  'his  type  of  exposure  would  be  cus- 
todial as  opposed  to  educational,  but  I  

Mr.  Mabtinkz.  Let  me  stop  you  right  there. 
JMt.  Miaijar.  As  a  grandfather  along  with  a  grandmother,  my 
eight-month-old  grandson,  at  least  from  a  grandfather's  perspec- 
tive, IS  leammg  every  day. 

Mr.  Mautinkz.  TTiey  do. 

Mr.  MiXLEY.  A  new  environment,  new  thinp.  Now,  where  do  you 
draw  the  hne  and  say  that  at  age  two-and-a-half,  they  are  now  in 
education  versus  custodial,  it  is  the  very,  very  difficult  question  we 
are  struggling  to  respond  to  here. 

As  Mr.  Williams  had  the  concern  and  you  had  the  concern,  we 
^  nave  the  concern,  but  the  basic  issue  that  we  have  to  address  is 
the  public  fiiiids  for  pubUc  services.  We  have  to  deal  with  that  in 
the  settmgthat  I  thmk  we  have  the  foundation  to  deal  with. 

I  hope  H.R.  8,  as  I've  suggested,  is  the  vehicle  where  at  least 
there  IS  some  opportunity  in  the  bui;h  through  toddlers  to  have  a 
child  care  exposure  that  would  be  different  than  what  would  be  in 
a  public  setting  exposure. 

Mr.  Martinez.  'Hiank  you. 

u  ^^^/^J^^^^  i?''-  Hayes,  we  welcome  you  back  from  the 
battlefield,  Mr.  Hayes.  We  are  glad  that  you  survived. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  is  a  battlefield. 

I  do  not  choose  to  raise  any  questions.  I  yield  the  time  I  might 
have  consumed  equally  between  those  who  have  already  spoken 
and  those  who  are  to  follow  me. 

Chauman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Perkins? 

Mr.  Pebhns.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  commend  our  distinguished  panelists  for  the  in- 
formation they  have  given  us  today.  I  think  it  is  very  informative 
Mid  certainly,  it  goes  along  with  the  great  concern  that  we  have  in 
this  country  of  trying  to  provide  some  adequate  child  care. 
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* .  Ultimately,  the  question,  as  we  all  know,  is  one  of  cost.  There  al- 
ready is  a.  social  network  out  there  if  we  go  the  social  services 
route.  That's  one  where  I  don't  think  we  are  necessarily  wanting  to 
.go,  but  how  much  do  you  think  it  is  going  to  cost  if  we  define  it  as 
education  and  how  much  do  you  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 

^.      get,  if  we  define  it  as  education? 

Mr.  Mkllky.  Mr.  Perkins,  if  we  possibly  could  change  the  title  to 
"The  Crisis  in  Savings  and  Loans",  maybe  we  could  find  $40  billion 
very  quickly. 

h  There  is  a  crisis  in  child  care.  There  is  a  crisis  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  For  us  to  come  in  firont  of  you  and  be  asking 
for  $2.5  billion  for  child  care  or  thereabouts  for  elementary  and 
secondary,  to  have  to  be  concerned  about  where  the  money  is  going 
to  come  m)m,  it  has  to  be  put  into  the  context  of  the  availability  of 
monies  to  find  solutions  to  other  crises  that  our  society  is  deming 

^'  with; 

The  one  that  has  come  to  the  forefiront  of  us  who  are  in  the 
trench^  struggling  on  these  issues  day  after  day  after  day  is,  after 
years  Qf  mismanagement  in  savings  and  loans,  we  are  now  as  a 
government  tiying  to  find  a  way  to  bail  mismanaged  situations  out 
for  extensive  amounts,  billions  of  doll£U3. 

I  would  imagine  we  could  take  a  few  billion  dollars  out  of  the 
savings  . and  loan's  bail-out  and  put  it  into  child  care. 

Mi*.  Perions.  Yes,  ma'am? 

Ms.  WATERBiAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Perkins,  I  guess  I  would 
turn  my  answer  to  a  question.  The  question  would  be:  How  long 
must  thjs  nation  wait  for  us  to  get  into  early  childhood  education? 
We  are  far  behind  other  countries,  taking  care  of  their  very  young. 

I  think  that  the  inv^ment  in  early  childhood  education  and  pro- 
viding^ child  care  slots  in  this  country  must  be  a  priorit)^,  so  it  is  a 
question,  not  an  answer  for  you,  but  now  long  can  we  wait? 

Mr.  Pericws.  I  appreciate  your  feelings  and  I  share  them.  I  also 
know  the  reality  of  what  we  are  dealing  with  here  and  I  think  you 
do,  too. 

Ms.  Waterman.  That's  right.  There  is  never  enough  money  to  do 
anything  when  we  get  right  down  to  it,  but  this  is  a  start  and  Fd 
like  to  see  it  finished. 

Mr.  Perkins.  My  concern  is  that  areas  that  have  available 
ftmds — that  is,  richer  areas — are  going  to  be  in  a  position  to  have 
some  sort  of  child  care  development  centers.  They  are  going  to 
have  them. 

Those  areas,  poor  areas,  areas  like  mine,  aren't,  and  that  is  my 
concern.  I  would  hate  to  see— I  would  be  interested,  again,  in 
seeing  how.  This  is  the  problem.  There  are  some  network  things 
out  there  that  we  can  use  now,  but  we  know  the  problems  associat- 
ed with  them. 

As  a  practical  reality,  how  do  we  try  to  get  to  a  functioning 
system  that  allows  child  care  to  actually  take  place,  in  disadvan- 
taged areas,  poor  areas,  and  rural  areas  as  well? 

I  don't  have  any  more  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Ballenger? 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  sorry  I  was  in  and  out  twice, 
and  late,  causing  me  to  miss  most  of  the  testimony.  I  would  like  to 
ask,  if  I  may,  the  head  of  the  NEA  or  the  representative,  Mr. 
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Melley  a  question.  I  represent  a  North  Carolina  district  and  there 
has  been  a  substantial  effort  by  NEA  to  include  kindergartens  into 
the  schools  which  obviously  would  increase  the  number  of  teachers 
and  representatives  of  your  group. 

At  the  present  time,  I  know  that  they  are  pushing  for  the  schools 
to  become  more  involved  m  day  care  by  using  the  buildings  that 
are  there,  and  also,  possibly  adding  members  to  your  organization. 

Is  this  what  you  consider  the  most  efficient  method  of  providing 
day  care?  Obviously,  the  buildmgs  are  there,  but  what  about  the 
people  you  are  going  to  be  using  as  "oachers.  I  have  a  day  care 
center  that  my  wife  and  I  have  been  ii.  olved  with  in  North  Caroli- 
na for  about  fifteen  years.  The  pay  scale  of  the  regular  workers 
that  work  in  day  care— these  are  dedicated  women  who  usually 
have  been  welfare  mothers,  but  their  pay  is  maybe  one-quarter  of 
what  a  teacher's  pay  is. 

Is  it  possible,  with  this  $2.5  billion  authorized  m  the  bill,  to 
create  day  care  in  the  schools  with  teachers,  certified  teachers  and 
so  forth,  to  cover  any  number  of  students?  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  it 
would  be  really  almost  minute  in  the  number  that  would  really  be 
able  to  be  served. 

Obviously,  that  is  somewhat  of  a  political  statement,  but  I  would 
love  to  have  your  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  RlELLEY.  Ml*.  Ballenger,  our  motivation  m  North  Carolina,  as 
m  many  other  states,  to  see  that  children  have  an  opportunity  for 
kindergarten  is  not  driven  by  mcreased  NEA  membership.  It  is 
dnven  by  giving  children  an  opportunity  to  be  exposed  to  an  educa- 
tional possibihty  that  they  have  not  had  and  that  other  children  in 
other  states  do  have. 

It  is  not  a  motivation  of  any  membership  base  beyond  that. 
Takmg  place  m  a  school  facility,  as  child  care  is  being  proposed,  is 
^  propose,  in  that  the  physical  structure  is 
there.  The  personnel  that  will  be  staffing  that  child  care  facility 
may  or  may  not  be  people  who  would  be  joining  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  or  our  affiliate  in  North  Carolina.  Again,  that  is 
not  the  motivation. 

The  motivation  is  to  provide  an  educational  opportunity  for 
people  to  have  their  children  go  through  a  school  program  or  a  pre- 
school program  that  otherwise  might  not  happen  because  of  the 
problems  that  are  related  to  their  environment,  so  that's  my  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Thank  you.  I  have  no  further  questions. 
Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Sawyer? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  thank  both  of 
the  witnesses,  both  Mr.  Melley  and  Mrs.  Waterman,  for  the  clarity 
and  the  precision  with  which  you  have  come  to  us  as  advocates  for 
the  needs  and  the  principles  embodied  in  the  measure  before  us 
today. 

If  I  could  just  be  permitted  an  aside  to  Mrs.  Waterman,  anybody 
who  has  got  a  name  like  Tom  Sawyer  has  got  to  be  sensitive  to 
quotes  by  Mark  Twain. 

Ms.  Waterman.  Well,  I  thought  about  you,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  You  are  right  when  you  say  the  difference  between 
the  right  word  and  the  almost  ri^t  word  is  the  difference  between 
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lightning  and  lightning  bugs,  and  can  also  be  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death. 

We  have  had  a  series  of  questions  that  have  brought  us  closer 
and  closer  to  a  line  that  has,  in  our  previous  considerations  of  this 
kind  of  measure,  been  somewhat  blurred.  I  suspect  that  trying  to 
reach  that  line  with  precision,  without  ever  crossmg  il.  Is  impor- 
tant to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Perkins  touched  on  it.  Across  this  country,  some  forty  per- 
cent of  the  child  care  is  located  in  settings  that  are  functionally, 
for  at  least  part  of  the  week,  churches.  That  causes  dif&culty. 
.,^When  I  hear  the  testimony,  which  I  completely  understand, 
about  our  need,  as  Mrs.  Waterman  put  it,  to  be  careful  about 
public  dollars  going  to  nonpublic  religious  settings,  I  wonder  how 
we  should  approach  this  sitxiation?  In  some  commimities,  far  more 
than  that  forty  percent  of  the  day  care  are  housed  in  church  set- 
tings. But  they  may  well  be.nonsectarian  in  structure.  What  do  we 
do  about  providing  funding  for  these  centers? 

Ck)uld  either  of  you  wcdk  us  toward  that  line  and  give  us  some 
guidance,  within  the  principles  you  have  t£dked  today,  on  how  to 
avoid  crossing  that  line? 

Ms.  Waterbaan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Sawyer,  it  is  nice  meet- 
ing you  again,  Mr.  Congressman,  from  my  state. 

You  are  absolutely  right.  The  child  care  that  has  been  given,  as  I 
stated  before,  has  l>een  through  churches  and  through  other  non- 
public facilities,  in  many  cases.  That  is  why  we  are  excited  about 
H.R.  3  because  it  does  bring  that  partnership  and  the  public 
schools  into  it.  I  believe  that  is  necessary. 

We  must  get  on  with  that.  I  think  that  those  institutions  that 
have  been  performing  the  care  of  our  children  are  going  to  have  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  oversight.  I  think  that  they  are  going  to  have 
to  have  standards  and  r^ulations.  If  they  are  going  to  receive  such 
dollars,  there  is  going  to  have  to  be  that  kind  of  scrutiny;  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it. 

I  think  that  the  states  are  going  to  have  to,  as  the  money  comes 
down,  make  sure  that  these  institutions  that  are  going  to  be  a  part 
of  this  follow  that,  and  it  is  something  that  is  going  to  have  to  be 
very  careftdly  watched. 

Mr.  Melley.  Mrs.  Waterman  has  referred  to  the  standards,  and  I 
would  support  the  statement  that  she  has  made  there.  In  addition 
to  that,  find  a  situation  where  a  sectarian  facility  is  used  for  non- 
sectarian  purposes,  one  that  indeed  meets  all  the  standards  or  the 
tests  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  in  fact,  if  we  had 
that  type  of  situation  where  possibly  a  contract  relationship  existed 
between  a  provider  and  the  public  institution,  that  guaranteed  that 
there  was  no  issue  that  would  cause  the  church/state  issue  to  be 
raised  as  a  n^ative,  I  think  that's  something,  at  least  in  the  tod- 
dler stage,  we  would  take  a  look  at. 

Mr.  Sawykr.  Is  it  a  question  of  age? 

Mr.  Melley.  Well,  as  I  tried  to  say  to  Mr.  Martinez  earlier,  it  is 
very  difiBcult  to  call  it  a  line,  from  birth  to  two-and-a-half,  three, 
three-and-a-half.  It's  very  hard  to  say  when  custodial  care  and  edu- 
cational activities  take  place.  Clearly,  it  is  something  that  we  have 
to  examine. 
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Whether  we  eventually  end  up  drawing  a  line  or  not,  I  am  not 
sure,  but  we  should  talk  this  completely  through. 
Chairman  Hawkins.  Mrs.  Lowey? 

Mrs.  Lowey.  I,  too,  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  testimony  in 
helping  us  solve  this  dilemma  that  we  face  and  actually  looking  se- 
no^y  at  how  we  are  going  to  provide  child  care  for  all  those  in 
need. 

^  To  some  extent,  I  think  to  all  of  us,  the  use  of  the  educational 
mstitutions  is  very  attractive.  The  facility  is  there.  They  are  not 
being  used  all  day.  Wouldn't  that  be  good?  It  makes  everything 
look  sunple,  providing  child  care  vnthout  the  church/state  entan- 
glement. 

However,  in  the  real  world  out  there,  there  is  a  shortage  of  child 
(»re.  I  believe  it  is  thirty  percent  of  our  providers  are  within  the 
churches  and,  actuaUy,  in  Westchester  (bounty,  that  is  not  the  case, 
but  in  some  parts  of  our  county,  it's  a  very  serious  problem. 

I  lust  wonder,  looking  at  our  public  schools,  whether  they  are 
ready  to  provide  child  care  on  a  full-day  basis? 

You  mentioned  that  there  are  serious  obstacles  to  it.  I  wonder  if 
you  could  address  that.  Certainly,  Mr.  Kildee  and  Mr.  Williams 
touched  on  this  as  well,  but  I  wonder  if  you  would  elaborate  on  it. 
Mr.  Melley. 

Mr.  Meollky,  As  indicated  in  the  testimony , earlier,  of  all  the  pro- 
posals that  have  come  along  in  child  care,  including  one,  I  brought 
tihe  testimony  of  one  on  the  Mondale  Bill  in  1974  today,  where 
NEA  testified  in  that  regard.  It  is  like  revisiting  the  past  to  hear 
some  of  the  arguments  today  and  in  reading  that. 

The  fact  remains  that  in  H.R.  3,  we  have  a  vehicle  where  at  least 
we  can  address  some  of  the  serious  concerns  that  are  raised,  not 
only  m  the  area  of  the  church/state  issue,  but  in  the  standards  of 
implementing  child  care. 

The  qu^on  of  education  being  imparted  to  children  is  clearly  a 
pomt  m  the  delineation  line  of  concern  and  consideration  as  to  the 
church/state  issue;  however,  there  is  a  m^or  concern,  for  instance, 
even  in  the  possibility  of  a  sectarian  facility  or  organization  provid- 
toddler  care.  Do  they,  indeed,  discriminate  in  the  employment 
of  the  staff  that  they  hire?  Do  they,  indeed,  discriminate  m  the 
children  that  might  be  enrolled  in  the  program? 

Well,  if  we  start  down  that  path  and  begin  to  ask  those  ques- 
tions, then  we  b^  to  talk  about  oversight.  If  you  b^  to  talk 
about  oversight,  you  begin  to  talk  about  entanglement  There  is 
Constitutional  law  here  that  we  are  conflicting  with. 

There  ia  not  one  of  us  here  today  who  has  the  clear  answer,  but  I 
thmk  m  the  deliberations  of  H.R  3,  at  least  we  may  find  a  kernel 
of  possibility,  especially  in  the  area  of  toddlers. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  I  guess  what  I  am  searching  for  is,  given  the  short- 
age of  dollars,  given  the  fact  that  our  churches  and  our  sectarian 
mstitutions  are  providing  the  child  care,  and  given  the  difficultiies 
aviated  with  full  day-care  in  the  schools,  shouldn't  we  allow  for 
child  care  in  sectarian  institutions,  so  long  as  we  have  strict  provi- 
sions regarding  nondiscrimination?  How  do  we  best  deliver  these 
services  without  creating  another  whole  bureaucracy  to  our  sectari- 
an providers,  while  maintainmg  the  separation  of  church  and 
state? 
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How  do  we  provide  those  services  without  creating  a  huge  new 
bureaucracy  or  expanding  the  huge  bureaucracy  that  exists?  How 
do  we  solve  this  dilemma? 

Mr.  Mellet*  Take  advantage  of  the  bureaucracy  that's  already 
there.  In  fact,  I  think  that  was  your  lead-in  support  statement,  that 
in  every  community  there  are  public  facilities  and  they  do  not  all 
have  to  be  public  education  facilities.  There  are  other  public  outlets 
that  can  provide  facility  access  to  care  programs,  be  they  the  tod- 
dler prograims  or  early  childhood  programs. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  should  take  a  very  serious  look  at 
taking  advantage  of  resources  that  are  in  place  before  examining 
the  opportunities  that  I  think  will  just  balloon  if  we  let  it  go  into 
the  other  area. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Poshard? 

Mr.  PoSHABD.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  committee. 

I  have  listened  to  the  discussion  concerning  custodial  as  opposed 
to  educational  or  social  as  opposed  to  educational.  I  do  not  think 
that  really  should  concern  us.  If  I  read  the  research  correctly,  all 
that  I  have  ever  read  shows  early  childhood  education  programs  we 
have  in  place  now  save  us  literally  hundreds  of  millicns  of  dollars 
of  remediation  for  most  at-risk  students.  That's  what  concerns  me, 
that  we  get  the  provisions  of  a  bill  like  this  in  place. 

While  we  talk  about  where  we  might  get  the  money  up  front,  we 
are  already  paying  out  more  money  than  we  can  possibly  believe 
through  our  lack  of  early  childhood  education. 

I  am  not  just  concerned  about  the  at-risk  student  at  the  one  end 
of  the  continuum.  I  am  concerned  about  the  at-risk  gifted  student, 
also.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  more  solid  the  provisions  of  the  educa- 
tional component  of  the  child  care,  early  child  care  bills,  will  stim- 
tdate  our  early  childhood  curriculum  to  begin  to  look  at  the  depri- 
vation of  these  children,  too,  who  go  into  kindergarten  or  first 
grade  and  who  have  interests  and  desire  beyond  what  we  are  able 
to  give  them,  simply  because  the  teacher  has  to  be  concerned  about 
so  many  levels  of  learning  at  that  early  age. 

I  am  hopeful  that  your  organizations  will  insist  that  we  get  certi- 
fied personnel  into  these  child  care,  early  childhood,  programs  who 
are  concerned  not  just  about  custodial  care  but  who  have  the  back- 
groimd  and  experience  and  desire  to  make  the  educational  compo- 
nent a  reality,  so  we  begin  to  deal  with  the  at-risk  student  at  both 
ends  of  the  continuum. 

I  think  that  can't  do  anything  but  save  us  money  in  the  long  run 
and  I  would  hope  that  your  organizations  would  insist  that  staffing 
and  certification  be  a  realistic  process  to  produce  qualified  people 
who  deserve  decent  salaries  in  those  positions  who  want  to  give  our 
children  the  best. 

I  think  this  is  probably  one  of  the  more  important  bills  that  will 
come  before  Congress  tins  session.  I  honestly  do,  and  I  know  all  of 
the  other  wonderfiil  things  that  we  deal  with  here,  but  this  is  basic 
and  it  is  fiindamental  and  it  is  needed. 

So,  I  would  hope  that  all  of  us  would  work  together  to  bring  this 
about. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Owens? 
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Mr.  OwE»'8. 1  have  no  questions. 

Chaiiroan  Hawkins.  Again,  I  would  like  to  ank  the  two  wit- 
nesses. Obviously,  you  have  invoked  a  lot  of  questions.  I  think  you 
have  been  very  forthright  in  answering  them.  We  certainly  appre- 
ciate your  contribution.  It  is  the  continuing  communication  that  we 
must  have.' 

I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  provide  us  with  the  expertise 

«   w®*P®"™'^  of  your  organizations.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Mklley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

life.  WATERBtAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
.  Chairman  Hawkins.  The  next  two  witnesses  will  be  a  panel  of 
'^.'^^  °^  H®^®^  Taylor,  Executive  Director  of  the  Na- 
n^^iH^oP^y^S^  Association,  Dr.  Ann  MitcheU,  Associate 
Deto^Bank  Street  CoUege  of  Education,  Mr.  Mark  SulUvan,  Execu- 
tave  Director  of  Michigan  CCCC,  Community  Coordmated  Child 
Care. 

We  welcome  the  witnesses  before  the  committee  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  a  continuation  of  a  very  interesting  and  educational  morn- 
ing. 

Ms.  Taylor,  we  will  hear  from  you  first. 

STATEMENTS  OP  HELEN  H.  TAYLOR,  NATIONAL  CHILD  DAY 
CAKE  ASSOCUTION;  DR  ANN  MITCHELL,  BANK  STREET  COL- 
LEGS  OP  EDUCATION;  AND  MARK  SULLIVAN,  MICHIGAN  COM- 
MUNITY COORDINATED  CHILD  CARE 

'^•.^^""fB.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  come  before  you  today  to  present 
my  comments  on  the  issue  of  child  care. 

For  the  past  twenty-three  years,  I  have  been  involved  as  an  advo- 
cate for  quality  child  care  services  and  as  a  provider  of  services. 
Currently,  I  m  the  executive  dh-ector  of  the  National  Child  Day 
Cwe  Association  in  Washington,  D.C.,  better  known  as  NCDCA. 
XNODbA  IS  the  largest  private  nonprofit  provider  of  child  care  serv- 
ices in  Washmgton,  D.C.,  and  is  also  one  of  the  two  hundred  largest 
Piwate  employers  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

With  a  staff  of  approximately  three  hundred  persons,  we  provide 
services  for  1200  chUdren,  ages  two  to  14  and  their  families  in  2i 
centers  and  two  family  day  care  homes.  Our  services  are  multidis- 
ciplinary  mid  mclude  education,  health,  nutrition,  parent  involve- 
ment, mental  health,  handicap  and  social  services. 

We  receive  funds  from  a  variety  of  sources:  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  for  our  preschool  and  sckool-age  day  caie  pro- 
grams, the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
ru  H'S^  Planning  Organization  for  our  Head  Start  Programs, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  our  nutrition  programs, 
and  we  also  receive  monoy  from  foundations,  parent  fees  and  con- 
tributions from  interested  and  caring  citizens.  Our  annual  budeet 
IB  more  than  $4.5  million. 

The  demand  for  more  and  better  child  care  has  mushroomed  in 
recent  yews  as  a  growing  number  of  women  are  working  or  tram- 
m  for  jobs.  Of  the  nation's  ten  m^'or  metropolitan  areas,  the 
Washmgton  area  has  the  highest  concentration  of  women  who 
work  with  children  under  the  age  of  six  and  the  highest  concentra- 
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tion  of  single  female  heads  of  households.  These  families  obviously 
need  child  care  for  their  children. 

Many  people  are  very  interested  in  child  care  at  this  time  for  a 
whole  variety  of  reasons.  This  interest  is  very  evident  here  in  the 
Congress  beciaxise  of  the  number  of  bills  that  are  currently  being 
introduced  this  session.  TWs  is  wonderful  and  long  overdue. 

But,  the  critical  issue  from  our  perspective  is:  What  kind  of  child 
care  do  children  and  families  need?  We  think  these  families  need 
quality  child  care.  What  is  quality  care?  The  answers  to  this  ques- 
tion come  from  three  sources:  (1)  the  research  literature  relate<i  to 
how  various  child  care  arrangements  affect  children;  (2)  profession- 
ally agreed  upon  standards  of  what  constitutes  quality  from  such 
groups  as  the  National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Yoimg 
Children,  the  CJhild  Welfare  League  of  America,  the  National  Black 
Clxild  Development  Institute,  the  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  et  cetera; 
(8)  the  experience  of  a  National  Child  Day  Care  Association  in  op- 
erating quality  child  care  programs  for  the  past  24  years. 

The  remainder  of  my  remarks  will  be  focused  on  the  experiences 
of  NCDCA.  We  at  NdOCA  have  found  the  following  characteristics 
to  be  essential  in  quality  prc^amming  for  children. 

Number  one,  staff  training  in  early  childhood  development  and 
the  provision  for  ongoing  staff  training  within  the  program. 

Two,  strong  parent  involvement  component  where  staff  and  par- 
ents work  together  as  a  team  and  parents  are  involved  in  all  as- 
pects of  the  program.  Oiildren  whose  parents  are  highly  involved 
tend  to  do  better  than  children  whose  parents  are  not  involved. 

Three,  a  ciuriculum  that  is  developmentally  appropriate.  There 
are  appropriate  ways  of  teaching  children  the  skills  they  need  to 
learn  to  be  successful  at  two,  three  and  four,  and  to  build  a  founda- 
tion for  the  skills  they  are  going  to  need  later  in  life.  There  are 
sJso  inappropriate  ways  to  teach.  A  developmentally  appropriate 
curriculum  takes  into  consideration  how  yoimg  children  learn  and 
develop,  the  stages  they  go  through,  and  provides  them  with  appro- 
priate experiences. 

Number  four,  a  well-organized  physical  environment  with  ade- 
quate space  indoors  and  outdoors,  and  one  that  is  equipped  with 
appropriate  supplies  and  equipment. 

Number  five,  appropriate  health,  safety,  nutrition  and  food  serv- 
ice standards. 

Six,  staffing  patterns  that  limit  group  size  and  child/staff  ratios, 
according  to  the  ages  of  the  children.  We  have  found  that  in  small 
groups,  adults  spend  more  time  positively  interacting  with  children 
than  they  do  in  large  groups. 

In  the  Association,  we  use  the  following  ratios.  With  tv/o-year- 
olds,  we  have  no  more  than  twelve  children  in  a  group  with  a  ratio 
of  one  adult  to  four  children;  for  three-year-olds,  a  group  size  of  16 
with  a  ratio  of  one  to  eight;  for  four  and  five-year-olds,  a  group  size 
of  18  to  20  children  with  a  ratio  of  one  to  ten  and,  for  our  school- 
age  programs  for  children  six  years  and  abovo,  ratios  of  one  to 
twelve. 

For  some  children  we  have  found  with  special  needs,  such  as 
emotional  problems,  children  who  are  abused  and  neglected,  small- 
er groups  and  ratios  are  needed  in  order  to  ir  dividualize  and  meet 
the  special  needs  of  these  kids. 
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Seven,  evaluation.  To  maintain  quality,  there  should  be  ongoing 
program  evaluation  and  staff  evaluation.  The  children  should  also 
be  assessed  and  planning  for  them  should  be  based  on  their  individ- 
ual assessments. 

Number  eight,  administration.  Quality  programs  must  have  ef- 
fective leadership  who  is  aware  of  and  can  implement  good  pro- 
gram staidards  and  good  business  practices.  Leadership  should 
also  be  able  to  relate  weU  to  staff,  parents  and  others  in  the  com- 
munity. 

(^e  final  element  of  quality  care  is  staff  stabiUty.  Research  in 
Child  development  has  consistently  found  that  when  children  are 
exposed  to  too  many  car^vers,  they  become  at  risk  for  social  and 
emotional  problems.  This  is  becoming  a  m^'or  problem  nationaUy 
m  child  care  because  of  low  pay  and  few  or  no  benefits. 

A  top  priority  needs  to  be  the  provision  of  adequate  salaries  and 
benefits,  so  good  staff  can  be  obtained  and  retained.  Unfortunately 
all  cluld  care  m  this  country  is  not  good.  It  ranges  fix)m  very,  very 
poor  to  programs  of  excellent  quality,  whether  they  be  in  a  family 
day  care  setting  in  somebody's  home  or  in  a  center-based  setting.  It 
runs  the  gamut. 

As  you  deliberate  r^arding  the  current  Illation  before  you 
you  can  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  children  and  families  by 
providing  a  mechanism  to  set  minimum  standards  around  group 
size,  child/staff  ratios,  parental  involvement,  staff  qualifications 
and  training,  health,  nutrition  and  safety  requirements  for  chil- 
dren and  staff. 

fccentives  should  also  be  established  to  aid  the  various  states 
and  terntones  who  do  not  currently  comply  with  minimum  stand- 
ards to  do  so.  Every  child  and  family  who  needs  child  care  ought  to 
have  access  to  a  quality  program,  regardless  of  where  they  Uve  in 
this  country.  Quality  child  care  is  an  investment  in  America's 
niture. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  many  needs  around  child  care  in  this 
country:  the  need  for  infant/toddler  care;  school-age  care;  the  care 
tor  handicapped  children,  sick  children,  emergency  care;  care  for 
children  of  parents  with  nontraditional  hours;  care  for  children 
vnu.  lal  needs  such  as  tlie  homeless,  the  abused  and  the  ne- 
glected, a.  well  as  for  traditional  preschool  care. 

There  currently  exists  a  variety  of  options  to  meet  these  needs, 
but  the  supply  is  not  sufficient,  through  center-based  care,  famil  - 
day  care,  m-home  care,  family  day  care  satellite  s>-stems. 

We  at  the  National  Child  Day  Care  Association  tr'ily  believe  that 
these  needs  can  be  met  with  quality  programs  by  setting  minimum 
standards  and  by  encouraging  the  formation  of  partnerships  and 
linkages  between  private  providers,  child  care  resource  and  refer- 
ral ^rstems,  employers.  Head  Start,  unions,  schools,  churches,  state 
and  local  governments  and  the  Federal  government. 

'^^l^x.^  J?''  allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  share  the  view- 
pomt  of  NCDCA  with  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Helen  H.  Taylor  follows:] 
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NATIONAL  CHILD  DAY  CARE  ASSOCIATION 
1501  Bennios  Ro»d»  N.E. 
Wuhington,  D.  C  20002 
Telephone:  397-3800 


Statement  of  Helen  H.  Taylor 
Executive  Director,  National  Child  Day  Care  Association 
Before  the  Comnittee  on  Education  and  Labor 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
■April  5,  1989 


Good  morning*  Chairman  Hawkins  and  nembers  of  the  committee,  my  na-c 
Is  Helen  H.  Taylor  and  it  is  ny  pleasure  to  come  before  you  today  to 
present  tay  comments  on  the  issue  of  child  care. 

For  the  past  twenty  three  years.  I  have  been  involved  as    n  advocate 
for  quality  child  care  services  and  as  a  provider  of  services.  Currently 
I'm  the  executive  director  of  the  National  Child  Day  Care  Association 
better  kr  .'\  as  NCDCA. 

NCDCA  is  the  largest  private  non  profit  provider  of  child  care  services 
in  Washington,  DC  and  is  also  one  of  the  two-hundred  largest  private 
employers  In  the  District.    With  a  staff  of  approximately  300  persons  we 
provide  services  for  1200  children  ages  2  to  U  and  their  families  in 
21  centers  and  two  family  day  care  homes.    Our  services  are  multi- 
disciplinary  and  include  education,  health,  nutrition,  parent  involvement, 
mental  health,  handicap,  and  social  services.    We  receive  funds  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  the  District  of  Columbia  government  for  our  pre- 
school and  school  age  day  care  programs,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health 


An  tqual  opportunity  tmploftr  and  provldtr 


and  Human  Services  and  the  United  Planning  Organization  for  our  Head 
Start  programs,  the  U.S.  Departraent  of  Agriculture  for  our  nutrition 
programs,  foundations,  parent  fees,  and  contributions  from  Interested 
and  caring  citizens.    Our  annual  budget  Is  taore  than  A  1/2  million 
dollars. 

The  demand  for  more  and  better  chllH  care  has  mushroomed  in  recent  years 
as  a  growing  number  of  women  are  working  or  training  for  jobs.    Of  the 
nations  ten  major  metropolitan  areas,  the  Washington  area  has  the  highest 
concentration  of  women  who  work  with  children  under  the  age  of  six  and 
the  highest  concentration  of  single  female  heads  of  households.  These 
families  obviously  need  child  care  for  their  children.    Many  people  are 
now  Interested  in  child  care  for  a  variety  of  reasons.    This  interest 
is  very  evident  here  in  the  Congress  because  of  the  number  of  child  care 
bills  that  have  been  introduced  this  session.    This  is  wonderful  and 
long  overdue  but  the  critical  issue  from  our  rerspective  is  -  what  kind 
of  child  care  do  children  and  families  need?    We  think  these  families 
need  quality  child  care.    What  is  quality  care?    The  answers  to  this 
question  come  from  three  sources:  CO  the  research  literature  related  to 
how  various  child  care  arrangements  affect  children,  (2)  professionally 
agreed  upon  standards  of  what  constitutes  quality  from  such  groups  as 
the  National  Association  For  the  Education  of  Young  Children,  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  National  Black  Child  Developaent  Institute, 
Academy  of  Pediatrics.  Association  For  Childhood  Education  International, 
etc.,  C3)  the  experience  of  National  child  Day  Care  Association  in 
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operating  qu- lity  child  care  programs  for  the  past  24  years. 

We  at  NCDCA  have  found  the  following  characteristics  to  be  essential 
In  quality  progranuaing  for  children: 

1.  Staff  training  In  earlv  childhood  development  and  the  provision 
for  ongoing  staff  training  within  the  program. 

2.  Strong  parent  Involvement  coraponent  where  staff  and  parents 
work  together  as  a  teao  and  parents  are  Involved  In  all  aspects 
of  the  program.    Children  whose  parents  sre  highly  Involved 
tend  to  do  better  than  children  whose  parents  are  not  Involved. 

3.  A  currlculuF>  that  is  developmentallv  appropriate.    There  are 
appropriate  ways  of  teaching  children  the  skills  they  nead  to 
learn  to  be  successful  at  2.  3.  and  A.  and  to  build  a  foundation 
for  th^  skills  they  are  going  to  need  Lnter  In  life.    There  are 
also  Inappropriate  wavs  to  teach.    A  developroentally  appropriate 
curriculum  takes  In  consideration  how  young  children  learn  and 
develop,  the  stages  they  go  through  and  provides  thorn  with 
appropriate  experiences. 

A,    A  well  organized  physical  cnvirt.maent  with  adequate  space  indoors 
and  outdoors  and  one  that  is  equipped  with  appropriate  supplies 
and  equj  pinent . 

5,  Health,  safetv^  nutrition  a^nd  food  service  standards. 

6.  Staffing  patterns  that  limit  group  size  and  staff /child  ratios 
according  to  the  ages  of  the  children.    We  have  found  that  in 
small  groups  adults  spend  more  tirae  positively  interacting  with 
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children  than  in  large  groips.    We  recommend  groups  for  2 
year  olds  with  no  more  Chan  12  children  and  a  ratio  of  1  adult 
to  4  children,  for  3  year  olds  16  children  with  a  ratio  of 
1  to  8,  A  and  5  year  olds  20  children  with  1  to  10.    6  year 
olds  and  older  1  to  12.     For  some  children  with  special  needs  - 
emotional  problems,  abuse  and  neglect,  smaller  groups  and  ratios 
are  necessary  to  meet  Individual  needs. 

7.  Evaluation  -  To  maintain  quality  there  should  be  ongoing 
program  evaluation  and  staff  evaluation.    Children  should  also 
be  assessed  and  planning  for  them  should  be  based  on  their 
individual  assessments. 

8.  Administration  -  Quality  programs  must  have  effective  leadership 
who  is  aware  of  and  can  inplerienC  good  program  standards  and 
good  business  practices.    The  leadershio  should  also  be  able  to 
relate  well  to  staff  and  parents 

One  final  element  ot  quality  care  is  staff  stabilicy.    Research  In 
child  development  has  consistently  found  that  when  children  are  exposed 
to  too  many  caregivers  they  become  at  risk  for  social  and  emotional 
problems  (Egleland,  Farber,  Kontos,  Rutter).    This  is  becoming  a  major 
problem  nationally  in  child  care  because  of  low  pay  and  few  or  no 
benefits.    A  top  priority  reeds  to  be  the  provision  of  adequate  salaries 
and  benefits  so  good  staff  can  be  obtained  and  retained. 

Unfortunately  all  child  care  in  this  country  Is  not  good.  It  ranges 
from  very  very  poor  to  programs  of  excellent  quality  whether  they  be 
in  a  f.-rally  day  care  setting  in  somebody's  home  or  in  a  center  based 
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setting.    It  runs  the  ganut.    As  you  deliberate  the  current  legislation 

T,    .  difference  in  the  lives  of  children  and  families  by 
before  you,  you  can  make  a  difference 

Koni.™  to  set  loinimum  standards  around  group  size,  child/staff 
providini^  a  nechanism  to  set 

ratios,  parental  Involvement,  staff  <,uaUf Icaclons  and  training,  and 
health  nutrition  and  safety  requirements  for  children  ano  staff. 
Incentives  should  also  be  established  to  aid  the  various  states  and 
territories  who  do  not  currently  comply  with  .Inl.u.  standards  to  do  so. 
Every  child  and  fa.Uy  who  needs  child  care  ought  to  have  access  to  a 
quality  .rosra.  regardless  of  where  they  live  in  this  country.  Quality 
child  care  Is  an  Investment  In  America's  future. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  nany  needs  around  child  care  In  this  country, 
the  need  for  Infant/toddler  care,  school  age  care,  care  for  handicap 
O.ldrea.  slcU  children,  energency  care,  care  for  children  of  nar.nts 
with  nontradltional  hours,  care  for  children  with  special  needs  such  as 
the  homeless  and  the  abused  and  neglected  as  well  as  traditional 

center  based  care,  family  day  care.  In-home  care.  fa.Uy  day  care 
sattellte  systems.    «e  at  NCDCA  truly  believe  that  these  needs  can  be 
„et  with  ouallty  programs  by  setting  minimum  standards  and  by  encouraging 
the  formatlo^of  partnerships  and  linkages  between  .r.vate  providers, 
child  care  resource  and  referral  systems,  emnloyers.  Head  Start,  unions, 
schools,  churches,  state  and  local  governments  .^d  the  federal  govern- 
c.nt.    Thank  vou  for  allowing  me  the  oppor:unxty  to  share  the  viewpoint 
of  NCDCA  with  you. 
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Chairman  BLawkins.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Taylor.  The  next  witness  is 
Dr.  Anne  Mitchell. 

Ms.  MrrcHELL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members,  I  am 
honored  to  testify  before  you  today.  I  want  to  let  you  know  that  my 
perspective  on  these  issues  is  both  professional  and  personal.  I  have 
just  completed  a  three-year  national  study  of  public  school  pro- 
grams for  children  under  five. 

I  have  eight  years  of  experience  directing  child  care  centers.  My 
husband  works  and  we  are  the  parents  of  a  five-and-a-half  year  old 
daughter  who  has  been  in  child  care  programs  since  she  was  ten 
months  old. 

As  you  know,  young  children  have  become  a  focus  of  concern 
tiiroughout  society.  The  educational  needs  of  ever-mcreasing  num- 
bers of  disadvantaged  children  and  the  growing  need  for  child  care 
for  famines  m  all  income  levels  are  trends  that  cannot  be  ignored. 

Both  of  these  have  been  the  focus  of  state  policy  making  over  the 
past  decade.  Along  with  expanded  state  child  care  efforts,  the 
number  of  states  that  fund  pre-kindergarten  programs  has  in- 
creased dramatically,  nearly  quadrupUng  in  ten  years. 

In  1989,  31  states  had  appropriated  funds  for  state  initiated  pre- 
kmdergarten  programs  and/or  directly  contributed  to  Head  Start 
jrograms  m  then-  states  as  compared  with  only  seven  states  in 

T^e  public  school  study,  which  I  co-directed,  was  an  effort  to  de- 
scribe these  state  initiatives  and  the  current  role  of  public  schools 
m  providmg  early  childhood  programs.  I  brought  four  sets  of  our 
reports  to  leave  with  you. 

First  of  all,  I  think  it  is  important  to  know  that  in  contrast  to 
the  education  system  for  kids  five  and  over,  the  public  school 
system,  early  childhood  services  are  delivered  through  a  diverse 
array  of  public  and  private  organizations  financed  by  a  mixture  of 
pubuc  and  private  funds. 

The  regulator  systems  governing  them  differ  by  the  programs 
auspice  aiid  ftindmg  source  as  do  the  criteria  for  determining  chil- 
dren s  eligibility.  This  diverse  collection  of  services  is  the  early 
childhood  system  as  we  know  it  today. 

There  are  close  to  350,000  early  childhood  orgiJiizations  operat- 
mg  at  the  United  States  today  including  about  2,000  public  school 
distncts  and  almost  200,000  famUy  day  care  homes.  The  early 
childhood  system  is  a  multi-billion  dollar  enterprise  in  which 
pubuc  school  operated  programs  currently  represent  roughly  three 
percent  of  the  whole. 

Public  schools  are  a  small  but  essential  element  in  the  early 
childhood  system.  I  believe  this  system  operates  much  like  an  ecol- 
ogy m  that  all  the  parts  of  the  system  are  related  to  each  other 
and  are  mterdspendent.  When  we  change  one  part  of  the  system, 
we  are  naturally  affecting  the  other  parts. 

Let  me  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  findings  of  our  study,  what 
pubhc  schools  are  doing  as  providers  of  early  childhood  programs. 
First,  the  state  funded  pre-kindergarten  programs  in  the  31  states 
are  mainly  partrday  school  year  only  programs  for  at  risk  four- 
year-olds. 

Some  do  enroll  children  between  three  and  five  but  the  vast  ma- 
jonty  of  children  served  are  four.  These  are  almost  always  adminis- 
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tered  by  state  education  departments  with  some  notable  excep- 
tions—the state  of  Washington,  New  Jersey— and  are  provided  by 
public  school  districts. 

However,  half  of  these  states  permit  other  community  agencies 
other  than  public  schools  to  operate  these  programs.  This  is 
common  in  the  newer  state  programs  and  it's  definitely  a  trend. 

Together  these  programs  in  these  31  states  amount  to  a  state  in- 
vestment of  about,  total,  $300,000,000.  Compare  that  with  the  $1 
billion  Federal  expenditures  for  things  like  the  dependent  care  tax 
credit. 

Although  there  is  a  lot  of  variation  among  these  programs,  the 
ones  that  do  specify  and  provide  funding  for  a  reasonably  good 
quality  program,  meaning  the  kinds  of  things  that  Helen  discussed, 
staff/child  ratios,  well  trained  teachers,  appropriate  curriculum, 
they  are  a  resource  for  extending  the  benefits  of  early  education  to 
greater  numbers  of  disadvantaged  young  children. 

Only  about  one-third  of  these  state  programs,  in  fact,  fund  and 
specify  that  kind  of  program.  Local  school  districts,  as  operators  of 
pre-kindergarten  programs,  behave  much  like  any  other  member  of 
the  early  childho<xi  ecosystem. 

They  respond  to  funding  opportunities  and  to  the  express  needs 
of  communities  they  are  operating  in.  Currently,  something  close 
to  one-fifth  of  all  U.S.  school  districts  are  involved  in  this. 

These  education  agencies  operate  an  incredibly  wide  variety  of 
programs,  not  only  state  funded  pre-kindergarten  programs,  but 
those  funded  with  state.  Federal  and  local  sources  including  parent 
tuitions.  .  .  J 

The  basic  aspects  of  the  quality  of  these  programs  m  our  study 
appeared  to  be  reasonable  and  within  the  bounds  of  good  practice 
set  by  the  early  childhood  profession.  However,  in  our  studies  m 
which  we  looked  at  school  districts  directly  and  observed  class- 
rooms, they  suggest  that  the  quality  of  some  of  these  programs  is 
not  g(Kxl  enough. 

There  is  an  excessive  focus  on  cognitive  curricula  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  choices  for  children  and  play  and  good  early  childhood  prac- 
tice. There  is  generally  a  lack  of  comprehensive  services  which  is 
very  important  for  disadvantaged  children  except  in  those  Head 
Start  programs  operated  by  public  schools. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  public  schools  have  been  a  part  of  the  early 
childhood  system  for  a  long  time,  although  a  small  part.  I  think 
the  way  to  look  at  what  has  happened  in  the  last  five  or  ten  years 
is  that  their  role  has  expanded  somewhat  in  the  early  childhood 
system.  .       .  ... 

We  are  not  moving  the  early  childhood  system  into  the  public 
schools.  The  expansion  of  these  programs  has  slowed  a  great  deal. 
It  seems  quite  likely  that  public  schools  are  going  to  continue  to 
provide  something  like  the  mix  of  services  they  now  do. 

Under  current  Federal  categorical  programs  such  as  education 
for  the  handicapped.  Chapter  I,  under  great  deliberation  I  found 
out  finally  that  Chapter  I  sei-ved  57,000  pre-kindergarten  children 
in  the  '86-'87  school  year. 

Public  schools  are  going  to  continue  to  be  Head  Start  providers. 
They  are  going  to  continue  to  offer  child  care  services,  some  funded 
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with  parent  tuitions  and  some  through  the  subsidized  child  care 
systems  m  their  state. 

The  number  of  schools  that  provide  child  care  for  the  children  of 
teeuM©  students  will  probably  increase,  given  the  provisions  of  the 
Uarnoly  Support  Act.  This  is  a  population,  young  students  and  their 
ch^dren,  that  is  logicaUy  and  very  easily  served  by  schools.  A  ma- 
jonty  of  these  kinds  of  programs  are  in  schools. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  state  funded  pre-K  programs  will  contin- 
ue to  expand  slowly  as  their  annual  appropriations  increase.  A  few 
states  will  create  new  programs.  The  rapid  increase  is  slow 

I  was  asked  to  make  some  remarks  about  financing  mechanisms 
and  coordination  efforts.  Financing  mechanisms  for  early  childhood 
services  that  hmit  service  provision  to  public  schools  are  usually 
because  legislators  feel  that  that  is  a  way  to  specify 
that  the  program  is  educational  without  having  to  set  ud  a  whole 
new  set  of  regulations. 

In  fact,  the  public  education  system  is  where  public  dollars  gen- 
erally go  for  kids  five  and  over.  However,  in  the  early  childhood 
arena,  there  are  many  pubUcly  supported,  regulated,  accountable, 
educational  systems  such  as  Head  Start,  subsidized  child  care  pro^ 
grams  that  are  outside  the  pubUc  school  system  and  that  merit 
your  attention  &s  vehicles  for  the  delivery  of  early  childhood  serv- 
ices 


From  our  study,  we  found  that  the  most  effective  financing 
mechanisms  for  state  pre-kindergarten  programs  for  those  that 
make  maximum  use  of  the  entu-e  early  childhood  system,  meaning 
many  providers  are  eligible  to  apply  for  the  fiinds,  offer  reasonable 
tundmg  levels  and  clearer  programmatic  requirements  so  the  pro- 
gram is  a  reasonable  quaUty  and  those  that  encourage  shared  re- 
sponsibihty  for  funding  bv  requiring  local  matches  and  by  encour- 
aging the  mergmg  of  fimds  from  various  sources. 

In  terms  of  the  expansion  of  pre-K  programs  in  the  sort  of  direc- 
tion that  states  are  movmg,  many  state  poUcy  makers  are  begin- 
ning to  look  at  child  care  programs  as  educational  opportunities 
and  look  at  education^  programs  and  recognize  the  child  care 
function  that  these  fulfill. 

They  are  looking  at  child  care  and  education  as  being  related,  if 
not  mseparable,  items.  They  are  also  really  concerned  about  the 
proliferation  of  different  programs  that  need  to  coordinate  them. 

In  the  context  of  early  childhood,  coordination  means  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent thmgs.  First  it  means  cooperative  planning  so  that  imple- 
menting new  programs  is  done  within  the  existing  system  and  you 
don  t  duphcate,  you  maximize  resources. 

Second,  coordmation  means  offering  comprehensive  services, 
meanmg  that  one  local  agency  is  responsible  for  the  delivery  of 
servic^  either  directly  or  through  referral,  but  one  agency  is  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  that  the  child  gets  the  services  he  or  she  needs 
Loordination  also  refers  to  efforts  to  combine  services  and  funds 
m  order  to  meet  full  working  day  child  care  needs.  Last  but  not 
least,  coordmation  often  attempts  to  make  the  early  childhood 
system  more  of  a  system,  to  treat  it  as  a  whole  and  work  for  great- 
er consistency  among  its  parts. 

Coordination,  we  found,  was  particularly  critical  to  local  level 
and  commumties  where  the  child  is,  where  the  services  are  actual- 
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ly  delivered.  Cobrdination  at  the  local  level  does  occur,  however, 
mostly  as  the  direct  result  of  state  mandates.  People  don't  coordi- 
nate unless  they  are  told  to.  The  d^ee  to  which  it's  mandated 
varies  greatly. 

Based  on  our  study,  we  would  say  that  coordinating  mechanisms 
that  are  mandatory,  that  involve  both  state  and  local  procedures 
that  are  linked  together  and  that  are  quite  specific  about  who  has 
to  be  involved  in  tiie  coordination  effort  and  precisely  what  the 
tasks  are,  are  the  ones  that  work  best. 

Ones  that  are  vague  don't  work  well:  ones  that  are  not  connected 
between  the  state  and  local  level  don  t  work  as  well.  Some  states 
are  really  moving  toward  coordinated  delivery  of  services  beyond 
coordinated  planning. 

Some  of  these  are— Iowa  has  passed  something  called  the  child 
development  coordinating  coimcil.  An  office  of  early  childhood 
services  is  being  discussed  in  New  York  State.  Virginia  recently  en- 
acted a  coundl  on  child  day  care  and  early  childhood  programs. 

It  seems  to  us  from  our  study  that  state  actions  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  be  one  driving  force  in  our  nation's  response  to  the  need 
for  better  education  and  for  more  child  care  opportunities. 

Driven  by  their  different  economic  and  social  conditions,  states 
are  going  to  create  new  programs  in  response  to  whatever  xmique 
forces  are  at  work  in  their  states.  This  problem  is  one  that  is  na- 
tional in  scope. 

It  reflects  broad  changes  in  society  not  only  in  one  state  or  an- 
other. State  by  state  solutions  to  a  national  problem  are  rarely  the 
optimal  way  to  go.  Federal  action  specially  fiinding  is  necessary. 

Developing  an  early  childhood  system  state  by  state  will  tend  to 
reinforce  the  wide  differences  that  exist  in  quality  and  availability 
of  programs.  I  believe  a  Federal  role  beyond  funding  is  necessary. 

Federal  policy  direction,  although  it's  not  as  welcome  by  states 
as  Federal  dollars,  is  a  strong  and  quite  positive  influence  on  the 
action  of  stat^.  I  think  the  essential  question  facing  us  is,  how  can 
we  expand  the  supply,  improve  the  quality  increased  access,  to 
early  childhood  services  that  are  in  the  best  senses  both  education- 
al and  caring  for  all  children  but  especially  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 

When  we  respond  to  this  question,  we  have  do  it  in  light  of  the 
needs  of  children,  the  needs  of  their  families,  and  understand  that 
the  early  childhood  system  that  we  have  got  is  an  ecological 
system. 

So,  the  principals  that  I  would  lay  before  you  in  considering  the 
various  child  care  bills  is  that  children  need  quality.  They  need 
continuity.  They  need  a  comprehensive  program. 

Quality  means  no  matter  how  many  hours  a  day,  no  matter 
whether  the  program  is  called  educational  or  called  child  care,  the 
quality  has  to  do  with  small  group  size,  favorable  staff/child  ratios, 
well  trained  staff,  a  curriculum,  strong  parent  participation  and 
leadership. 

Learning  is  a  natural  function  for  children.  They  learn  all  the 
time.  It's  happNBning  all  through  the  day,  not  just  in  the  parts  that 
we  call  education.  Good  teachers  working  as  partners  with  parents 
supported  by  effective  leaders  together  create  good  programs  for 
children. 


Contmmty  13  a  re^y  important  issue  in  programs  for  young 
dtaldmi.  It  has  esWntiaUy  two  dimensions.  One  is  the  numliersof 
tauJMtions  and  different  sets  of  people  that  a  child  encounters  in 
one  day  and  how those  transitions  are  made;  and  the  coher- 
ence over  time  between  the  different  approaches  that  a  chUd  gets 
ftom  one  pK«ram^  to  the  next,  meaning  from  pre-kindergarten  to 
"2Sr^*'°f^?^Tf^®®"  kmdergarten  and  first  grade,  et  cetera. 

The  most  stable  prop»m.from  a  child's  perspective  is  being  with 
the  same  grpup  of  children  with  the  same  staff  for  most  of  the  day 
in  the  same  location  and  that  that  staff  is  stable  throughout  the 

^  ^Tjy,"  from  year  to  year  is  a  more 

stable  situation  from  a  child's  perspective. 

A  comprehensivB  program  is  one,  like  "the  Head  Start  program, 
that  pnrnd^  health  services,  social  services,  nutrition  and  trans- 
portation which  is  often  necessary  m  order  for  a  child  to  get  the 
services. 

The  prindp^  of  legislation  from  a  parent's  perspective,  I  think, 
are  that  parents  Mswitially  want  good  programs  for  their  children. 
They  wmt  the  best  for  their  children.  Parents  are  looking  for  pro- 
granM,  that  respond  to  both  their  desu«  for  education  and  theu- 
need  for  child  care. 

.  "^^y^  °?*  looking  for  them  in  different  places;  they  are  look- 
ing for  them  m  the  same  place.  Parents  want  choices.  Not  all  fami- 

PaJ^nte  deserve  choices  that  reflect  the 
cultural  diversity  of  this  nation,  the  full  spectrum  of  family  values 
child  bearing  and  the  differential  needs  of  individual 

.  ^,  aJ<iition.  Parents  want  affordable  programs  that  are  conven- 
iently located,  that  are  easy  to  find.  From  the  parent's  perspective, 
Mirly  childhood  pohcy  is  really  about  ways  and  means,  ways  to 
know  what  a  good  program  is,  to  find  the  ones  that  reflect  theu- 
values,  and  to  choose  the  best  one;  the  means,  sufficient  funds  to 
payfor  the  programs  that  they  choose. 

Prom  the  perspective  of  the  early  childhood  system  which  I  be- 
lieve IS  an  ecological  one,  public  policy  has  to  be  guided  by  quality 
and  unity.  There  is  a  growing  concern  with  the  quality  of  M  vro- 
grams  for  young  children  whether  they  are  in  public  school  sefc- 
tmgs  or  other  settings. 

•J^°n^^  form  of  early  childhood  program  has  a  monopoly  on  qual- 
ity Commumty  based  non-profit  programs  are  not  inherently 
better  than  commumty  based  for-profit  programs  nor  are  pubUc 
school  operated  programs  better  or  worse  than  those  operated  by 
any  other  agency.  ^  ' 

There  is  much  more  variation  of  quality  from  one  state  to  an- 
oJier  or  withm  one  form  of  programs  and  among  different  forms. 
Ihis  problem  of  quahty  is  pervasive  and  it  is  system  wide.  Legisla- 
tive solutions  have  to  recognize  this  fact  and  deal  with  quality  im- 
provements across  the  early  childhood  system. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  target  a  larger  than  proportionate  share 
ot  rwources  to  some  forms  of  programs  than  to  others.  Our  goals 
should  be  to  ensure  uniform  quality  for  every  child  no  matter 
where  or  by  whom  or  with  which  funds  the  early  childhood  pro- 
gram IS  provided.  ^      «"wu  w- 
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.In  short,  optimal  early  childhood  policy  responds  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  child,  the  family  and  the  ecological  early  childhood 
system.  The  principles  that  I  have  outlined,  quality  and  continuity 
for^hildren,  sensible  affordable  choices  for  parents  and  equitable 
use  of  resources  within  the  early  childhood  sjrstem  are  reflected  to 
some  d^free  in  «ach  of  the  various  child  care  bills  before  you. 

New  early  childhood  policies,  funding  streams,  pn^rams  have 
power.  You  haive  the  power  to  carefully  weave  the  parts  of  the 
early^  childhood  i^srstem  into  a  stronger  network  of  support  for  chil- 
dren and  families  or  to  further  fragment  and  divide  it. 

Recognizing  the  distinct  parts  of  the  system  is  an  important  step. 
Optimally,  Federal  early  childhood  legislation  should  regard  the 
entire  early  chUdhood  eco^rstem  as  the  appropriate  focus  for  ex- 
panding and  improving  early  childhood  programs  and  should  allo- 
cate sufficient  uscal  resources  to  help  fandUes  pay  for  the  pro- 
grams they  choose  for  their  children. 

Such  Illation  should  promote  parental  choice,  support  paren- 
tal deare  for  quality  programs,  rec<^nize  the  strengths  and  correct 
the  weaknesses  in  the  system,  define  and  require  a  uniform  level  of 
quality,  promote  conthiuity  for  children,  complement  existing 
funds  and  pn^frams  by  drawing  them  thoi^htfully  together  and  to 
encourage  linked  planning  and  coordination  among  the  Federal, 
state  and  local  levels 

The  best  bill  would  take  the  family's  perspective.  Parente  want 
affordable  programs  compatible  with  their  values  that  combine 
care  and  education  in  one  convenient  location.  All  families  deserve 
choices  among  viable  alternatives  and  enough  money  to  exercise 
their  right  to  choose. 

There  is  a  clear  need  for  Federal  action.  Your  leadership  can  pro- 
vide a  model  of  integrating  care  and  education  of  yoimg  children 
that  states  can  emulate  in  their  continuing  development  of  early 
childhood  policy. 

The  solutions  you  craft  will  have  to  consider  the  perspectives  of 
the  child,  the  family  ajid  the  early  childhood  system.  Community 
institutions  of  all  sorts  will  have  to  respond  to  shoulder  their  share 
of  responsibility  for  making  high  quality  childhood  programs  avail- 
able and  accessible. 

I  think  using  all  of  our  resources  wisely  we  can  do  it.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Anne  Mitchell  follows:] 
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Young  children  have  become  t  focus  of  concern  throughout  society. 
Demand  for  child  care  comes  from  families  at  all  income  levels  who  are  seeking  to 
satisfy  their  combined  desires  for  good  education  and  socialization  for  their  children 
and  for  care  during  their  work  hours.  Demographic  projections  point  toward  a 
future  society  in  which  ethnic  minorities,  traditionally  disadvantaged,  will  become 
the  majority  in  some  areas,  as  they  already  are  in  many  urban  schools.  The 
educational  needs  of  ever-increasing  numbers  of  disadvantaged  children  and  the 
growing  need  for  child  care,  fueled  by  dramatic  changes  in  family  life,  are  trends 
that  cannot  be  ignored.  Both  have  been  the  focus  of  state  policymaking  over  the 
past  decade. 

Along  with  state  child  care  efforts,  the  number  of  states  that  fund 
prekindergarten  programs  has  increased  dramatically-nearly  quadrupling  in  ten 
years.  By  1989,  thirty-one  states  appropriated  funds  for  state-initiated 
prekindergarten  programs  and/or  for  direct  contributions  to  Head  Start  program.s  in 
their  states  (as  compared  with  7  and  4,  respectively,  in  1979).  The  attached  table 
h'sts  states  with  prekindergarten  programs  and  those  that  contribute  to  Head  Start  as 
of  mid-1989. 

The  Public  School  Early  Childhood  Study  was  a  three  year  national  effort 
designed  to  describe  these  state  efforts  and  the  current  role  of  public  schools  in 
providing  early  childhood  programs  for  children  younger  than  kindergarten  age. 

The  Early  Chlldhcod  Ecosystem 

In  contrast  to  the  educational  system  for  children  five  and  over,  early 
childhood  services  are  delivered  through  a  diverse  array  of  public  and  private 
organizations  operating  programs  which  are  financed  by  a  mixture  of  public  and 
private  funds.  The  regulaioiy  systems  governing  these  programs  differ  by  the 
program's  auspice  and  funding  source(s),  as  do  the  criteria  for  determining 
children's  eligibility.  This  diverse  collection  of  services  for  children  under  five  is  the 
early  childhood  system  as  it  Is  currently  constituted.  There  are  close  to  350,000 
early  childhood  organizations  in  existence  today  (Including  the  estimated  197.000 
family  day  care  homes  in  the  U.S.).^  This  a  multi-billion  dollar  enterprise  in  'jvhich 
public  school*operaied  programs  represent  roughly  Wo  of  the  whole.  Public  schools 
are  a  small  but  essential  and  growing  element  in  the  early  childhood  system. 


T      Wilson,  M.  (1989).  A  strategic  overview  of  the  early  childhood  market.  Los 
Angeles:  Nfike  wilson  List  Counsel. 
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Looldog  at  the  current  community  of  providers  of  early  childhood  services 
from  an  ecological  perspective,  one  can  see  an  early  childhood  "ecosystem"  of  sorts. 
The  term  tcofystm  Implies  having  many  parts  (or  subsystems)  that  are  both  inter- 
related and  in  ctynamic  relationship  to  each  other,  that  Is,  the  subparts  are 
Interdependent.  If  one  part  changes  itself  (or  is  changed  by  outside  forces)*  the 
other  partt  of  the  ecosystem  necessarily  change  in  response. 

This  early  childhood  ecosystem  has  evolved  over  time  and  consists  of  all  the 
child  care  and  early  education  services,  part-day  and  full-day,  operated  under  public, 
private,  or  religious  auspices,  whatever  their  name-playschool,  nursery  school,  child 
care  center,  early  learning  center,  prekinderganen,  early  care,  preschool,  Head 
Start,  day  care,  child  development  center,  family  day  care  home,  etc  What  the 
program  is  called,  or  where  It  is  housed,  are  not  indications  of  its  quality.  Instead, 
name  and  location  are  indications,of  the  program's  present  purpose  or  intent  (i.e., 
nursery  school  generally  implies  part-day  while  day  care  venter  means  Indicates 
longer  hours)  or  clues  to  its  historical  origins  (e,g.,  day  nursery  implies  origins  in  the 
day  nursery  movement  of  the  early  part  of  the  century,  while  Head  Stan  obviously 
indicates  a  more  recent  program  probably  dating  from  the  mid  1960s). 

However,  the  components  of  the  existing  early  childhood  system-the  child 
care  centers,  family  child  care  homes,  nursery  schools,  and  other  formal  and 
informal  services-are  simply  not  enough  in  number  or  sufficiently  rich  in  resources 
to  do  the  work  of  educating  and  caring  for  all  of  our  young  children.  The  supply  of 
services  must  be  e.xpanded  and  the  quality  of  services  improved  throughout  the 
ecosystem*  Regardless  of  nomenclature,  all  of  these  programs  serve  young  children, 
they  are  more  alike  than  different,  and  each  has  the  potential  to  offer  good  early 
childhood  services. 

Good  early  childhood  programs 

All  children  deserve  a  minimum  guarantee  of  a  good  early  childhood 
program.  The  various  longitudinal  studies  of  early  childhood  programs  for 
disadvantaged  young  children  have  shown  that  high  quality  early  childhood 
programs  can  produce  positive  long-term  gains  for  children.  High  quality  programs 
must  have  well-trained,  caring  teachers  working  with  small  groups  of  children. 
Parent  involvement  is  an  essential  component  of  successful  programs  for  young 
children.  School  policies,  staff  attitudes,  and  parents'  expectations  work  together  to 
determine  how  responsive  a  program  can  be.  The  changing  nature  of  family  life  in 
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America  demands  innovative  approaches  to  Involving  parents  and  responding  to 
their  needs  as  well  as  to  their  children's. 

The  best  early  childhood  programs  (i.e.,  those  that  deliver  higher  quality 
service  to  children,  satisfy  parents,  and  earn  the  respect  of  the  overall  early 
childhood  community)  are  characterized  by  strong  leadership.  As  in  all  effective 
education,  the  leader  ?s  a  critical  ingredient.  Good  teachers-working  as  partners 
with  parents-supported  by  the  leadership  of  effective  administrators  together  create 
good  programs  for  children. 

Public  Schools  as  Providers  of  Early  Childhood  Programs 

State-funded  preWndergarien  programs  are  mainly  part-day.  school-year 
programs  for  at-risk  4-year-olds.  They  are  nearly  always  administered  by  state 
education  departments  and  provided  by  public  school  districts.  However,  about  half 
of  the  states  permit  other  community  agencies  to  operate  these  programs.  This  is  a 
more  common  practice  in  the  newer  state  progranis  (e.g.,  New  Jersey's  two  newest 
programs,  ooih  of  Florida's,  and  those  in  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Washington). 

Together,  the  prekindergarten  programs  and  contributions  to  Head  Stan  in 
the  31  states  that  are  involved  amount  to  a  combined  state  investment  in  young 
children  of  over  $300  million  annually.  Although  on  a  decidedly  more  modest  srale 
financially  compared  to  the  multi-billion  federal  expenditures  (e.g..  for  Head  Start, 
the  Social  Services  Block  Orant  and  the  Dependent  Care  Tax  Credit),  the  states 
have  led  thf  way  on  early  childhood  policy  development  and  new  investments  in 
early  childhood  programs  in  the  1980s. 

Although  there  is  much  variation  among  state-funded  prekindergarten 
programs,  those  that  specify  und  fund  a  reasonably  good  quality  program  (e.g.. 
favorable  staff:child  ratios,  well-trained  teachers,  comprehensive  services,  an 
appropriate  curriculum  for  children,  local  coordination  mechanisms)  represent  a 
promising  resource  for  extending  the  benefits  of  early  childhood  education  to 
greater  numbers  of  disadvantaged  young  children.  About  one-third  of  the  state 
prekindergarten  programs  appear  to  offer  this  promise,  notably  the  longstanding 
programs  in  New  York  and  California  and  the  newer  programs  in  Washington,  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts.  South  Carolina  and  Illinois. 

Local  school  districts,  as  operators  of  prekindergarten  programs,  are  much 
like  any  other  member  of  the  early  childhood  ecosystem-responding  to  funding 
opportunities  and  to  the  expressed  needs  of  their  comniunity  Currently,  only  about 
one-fifth  of  all  U.  S.  school  districts  are  involved.  These  local  education  agencies 
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operate  a  wide  variety  of  early  childhood  programs  funded  solely  or  from  a 
combination  of  federal,  state  and  local  sources  including  parent  tuition.  Basic 
aspects  of  program  quality-Uie  average  class  sizes  and  staff:chnd  ratios-for  all  types 
of  public  school-operated  programs  were  reasonable  and  within  the  boundaries  of 
good  practice  set  by  the  early  childhood  profession.^  However,  our  Case  Studies 
suggest  that  the  quality  of  some  of  these  prograras-as  well  as  others  outside  public 
schools-is  not  sufficient  (e.g.,  excessive  cognitive  focus  of  curricula,  lack  of  choices 
for  children*  excessive  teacher  direcdon).^  The  general  lack  of  comprehensive 
services  (e.g.,  no  meals,  little  use  of  specialists,  no  transportation)  except  in  Head 
Start  programs  is  a  continuing  concern  since  at-risk  children  have  many  needs  that 
must  be  met  in  order  to  ensure  their  educational  success. 

The  Role  of  Public  Schools  in  the  Early  Childhood  System 

Public  schools  have  been  a  pan  of  the  early  childhood  system  for  years- 
albeit  a  small  part  Within  the  last  five  years  their  role  as  providers  of  programs  for 
prckindergarten-aged  children  has  grown  and  probably  will  continue  to  expand. 
Simply  put,  the  public  school  system  Is  a  member  of  the  early  childhooo  ecosystem 
whose  role  is  expanding;  the  early  childhood  system  is  not  moving  into  the  public 
schools. 

Public  schools  will  continue  to  provide  services  to  young  children  through  ihe 
current  categorical  federal  programs  (e.g.,  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
especially  the  new  provisons  of  PL  99-457;  and  Chapter  I,  which  has  always 
permitted  prekindergarteners  to  be  served  and  in  fart  did  serve  over  57.000^  in  the 
1986-87  school  year,  will  serve  more  through  Its  new  Even  Start  program).  Public 
schools  will  continue  to  provide  a  portion  of  Head  Start  programs;  currently  about 
onc.fjfth  of  all  Head  Start  programs  are  operated  by  public  schools. 

Public  schools  will  continue  to  offer  child  care  services  supported  primarily 
by  parent  fees  as  a  few  now  do  in  upper*  and  middle-income  communities  with 
declining  school  enrollments  (i.e.,  those  with  available  school  space  and  a 
population  that  can  afford  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  child  care  services).  Public  schools 
will  continue  to  offer  child  care  services  funded  through  their  state's  subsidized  child 

5^      Mitchell,  A.  (1988).  .  The  Public  School  Early  Childhood  Stu^:  The  District 
Survey.  New  York,  NY:  Bank  Street  College. 

3.  Mitchell,  A.  (1988).  .  The  Public  School  Early  Childhood  Study:  The  Case 
Studies.  New  York,  NY:  Bank  Street  College. 

4.  Personal  communication  with  Carol  Chelemer,  Education  Program 
Specialist,  Compensatory  EducaUon  Programs,  (November  30, 1988). 
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care  program,  as  a  few  now  do  In  some  states,  notably  California.  An  Increasing 
number  of  public  schools,  mainly  in  iarger  urban  school  districts,  now  offer  child 
care  services  to  adolescent  student/parents.  The  number  will  likely  increase  with 
the  renewed  emphasis  on  teen  pregnancy  prevention  and  student  retention 
combined  with  the  provisions  of  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988  regarding 
education  for  young  parents.  This  is  a  population-student/parents  and  their  very 
young  children-that  is  logically  and  easily  served  by  the  public  schools.  In  fact,  the 
majority  of  existing  programs  for  these  young  parents  are  in  public  schools.^ 

The  cunent  array  of  state-funded  prekindergarten  programs  will  continue  to 
expand  slowly  as  their  annual  appropriations  increase  and  as  a  few  more  states 
create  new  programs.  Some  slates  are  expanding  their  programs  more  rapidly  than 
others.  For  example,  Florida's  program,  originally  funded  at  $700,000  in  FY87.  is 
funded  at  S22.9  million  for  FV89i  Michigan  moved  from  %23  million  in  FY87  to  $15 
million  in  FY88;  Illinois  doubled  its  prekindergarten  appropriation  from  FY88  to 
FY89.^ 

It  seems  likely  that  most  state-funded  prekindergarten  programs  will 
continue  to  be  targeted  to  poor  or  at-risk  children  mainly.  But  not  all  will  be 
operated  by  public  schools.  There  is  a  clear  and  growing  trend  toward  inclusive 
conceptions  of  eligible  providers  of  service.  Thirteen  states  currently  permit 
agencies  other  than  public  schools  to  receive  funds  and  to  operate  their 
prekindergarten  programs. 

Financing  Mechanisms  for  Early  Childhood  Programs  that  Reach  Beyond  Public 
Schools:  Subcontracts  and  Direct  Contracts 

A  financing  mechanism  that  limits  service  provision  to  public  schools  is 
sometimes  perceived  by  policymakers  as  a  way  to  ensure  that  programs  are 
"educational"  without  specifying  a  whole  set  of  program  regulations.  Public  school  is 
perceived  as  synonymous  with  education;  the  public  education  system  is  where 
public  funds  for  educatioaal  programs  go.  While  this  is  generally  true  for 
kinderganen  th'ough  grade  twelve;  it  is  not  the  case  for  children  younger  than 
kindergarten  entry  age.  In  the  arena  of  early  childhood-that  is,  children  under  age 

I      Marx.  F..  S.  Bailey,  &  J.  Francis  (1988).  Child  care  for  the  children  of 

adolescent  parents:  Findings  from  a  national  survey  and  case  studies,  working 
Paper  No.  184.  Wellesley.  MA:  Wellesley  College  Center  for  Research  on 
Women. 

6.      Marx.  F.  &  M.  Seligson  (1988).  The  Public  School  Early  Childhood  Study: 
The  state  sun/ey.  New  York,  NY:  Bank  Street  College. 
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fivc-thcrc  arc  many  publicly  supponed.  regulated,  accountable,  educational  systems 
(e.g.,  Head  Start,  child  care  programs)  outside  the  public  school  system  that  merit 
the  attention  of  policymakers  as  vehicles  for  the  delivery  of  early  childhood  services. 

Financial  decisions-particularly  funding  mechanisms  and  allocation 
formulas-have  consequences,  intended  or  not.  for  the  whole  early  childhood  system. 
A  new  early  childhood  funding  stream,  even  if  it  is  intentionally  limited  to  public 
schools  or  only  to  Head  Start  operators,  will  affect  the  whole  early  childhood 
system.  The  purpose  of  the  new  program  may  be  to  expand  the  opportunities  for 
quality  child  care  for  poor  children.  If  the  new  funds  appropriated  to  meet  this 
objective  are  restricted  to  one  type  of  service  provider,  they  will  make  use  only  of 
that  limited  portion  of  the  early  childhood  system,  automatically  increasing  that 
provider*s  share  of  the  early  childhood  market,  and  bypassing  other  parts  of  the 
system  which  might  be  equally  capable  of  meeting  the  objective  (and  may  even 
undermine  or  destroy  these  other  service  providers).  Clearly  specifying  the  purpose 
of  a  new  effon  and  then  capitalizing  on  (and  extending)  the  strengths  of  the  whole 
system  to  meet  the  purpose  is  a  more  efficient  strategy  than  assuming  that  one  part 
of  the  system  is  more  able  than  other  parts. 

In  the  best  case,  using  the  diversity  of  the  early  childhood  system  results  in 
choices-both  for  parents  looking  for  what  best  suits  their  child  and  for  policymakers 
looking  for  options  to  satisfy  different  policy  objectives.  The  diverse  system  t.  ,  has 
been  allowed  to  evolve  is  the  product  of  the  differences  among  communities.  The 
.system  varies  from  one  community  to  another  and  has  proven  to  be  adaptable  to 
changing  conditions  iu  those  communities.  A  single  source  delivery  system, 
ahhough  easier  to  understand,  offers  one  choice  with  no  alternatives  and  is  less 
adaptable. 

Financing  is  Linked  to  Administration 

Decisions  about  administrative  auspices  for  a  program  and  its  financing 
mechanisms  are  not  independent  of  one  another.  Finance  mechanisms  for  state- 
funded  prekinderganen  programs  usually  follow  directly  from:  1)  the  choice  of 
administrative  auspice.  2)  whether  the  prekindergarten  program  is  limited  to  public 
schools  only,  and  3)  whether  the  program  is  targeted,  e.g..  designed  to  serve  a 
particular  group  of  children  at-risk. 

Auspices  and  limitations.  State-funded  prekindergarten  programs 
administered  by  state  departments  of  education  (especially  those  which  were  not 
designed  as  interventions  to  affect  the  later  school  success  for  disadvantaged 
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children)  and  those  that  are  limited  to  public  schools  (even  if  they  are  for 
disadvantaged  children)  arc  essentially  extensions  of  local  control  over  education 
and  use  financing  mechanisms  familiar  to  public  schools-usually  formula 
reimbursements  or  sometimes  grants. 

Targeting,  State-funded  prekindergarten  programs  that  are  targeted  to 
disadvantaged  (at-risk)  children  generally  have  programmatic  regulations,  Targeted 
prekindergarten  programs  are  more  likely  to  use  a  grant  or  contract  method  of 
financing  in  order  to  ensure  that  local  operators  follow  the  programmatic 
regulations.  Some  use  competitive  processes  for  distributing  funds;  others  do  not. 
Some  of  the  later  targeted  prekindergarten  efforts  of  states  (e.g.  V/ashington)  do  not 
rely  primarily  on  the  public  education  system,  but  rather  on  Head  Start  and  other 
comprehensive  community-based  programs. 

Currently,  13  of  the  27  states  with  state-funded  prekindergarten  programs 
permit  community  agencies  other  than  public  schools  to  operate  their 
prekindergarten  programs. 

Funds  to  public  schools  with  subcontracting  permitted;  targeted  programs 

South  Carolina,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Florida,  Kentucky,  and  Colorado 
target  their  prekindergarten  programs  for  at-risk  children  and  permit  local  public 
school  districts  to  subcontract  for  services  with  other  community  agencies  such  as 
Head  Start,  child  care  centers,  or  other  local  early  childhood  programs, 

However,  permission  to  subcontract  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  local 
districu  use  this  option  for  providing  services.  Both  the  competitive  grants  process 
and  noncompetitive  allocation  formulas  are  used  by  states  in  this  group.  It  is 
possible  that  the  method  of  reimbursement  (allocation  vs.  competitive  grants)  may 
albo  act  to  inhibit,  or  encourage,  the  subcontracting  process.  Districts  funded  under 
an  allocation  or  formula  reimbursement  mechanism  are  possibly  less  likely  to 
engage  in  either  the  effort  or  the  documentation  necessary  to  include  non-public 
school  agencies  in  the  program  via  subcontracts.  The  use  of  competitive  grants  may 
make  subcontracting  more  likely  if  the  community  ager'^;  is  seen  as  offering  an  edge 
m  securing  the  grant,  or  if  school/community  collaboration  is  specifically  rewarded 
in  the  grantmaking  process. 

Both  sutcontracting  and  direct  contracting  permitted  mth  community  agencies 

Seven  states  which  target  their  programs  to  at  risk  preschoolers  currently 
allow  Head  Start  and  other  community  agencies  to  apply  directly  to  the  state 
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administering  agency  for  funds  through  a  competitive  grant  process.  The  programs 
in  California,  West  Virginia,  Vermont,  and  Oregon  are  administered  by  Sute 
Departments  of  Education,  while  programs  in  Washington,  Alaska,  and  one  of  two 
programs  in  New  Jersey  are  under  the  administrative  auspices  of  other  state 
agencies.  Subcontracting  by  public  schools  can  proceed  under  other  funding 
mechanisms  (i.e.,  allocation  formulas  or  non-competitive  grants),  but  direct 
contracting  to  community  agencies  other  than  public  schools  requires  a  competitive 
grant  process. 

Examples  of  Contracting  Administered  by  state  departments  of  education.  In 
Califbmla,  the  state-funded  preschool  program,  which  provides  a  halfway  program 
for  3-  to  5-year-olds,  was  authorized  in  1966  as  part  of  the  school  code.  The  intent 
of  the  program  is  to  serve  low-income  children  in  order  to  facilitate  later  school 
success.  The  program  is  administered  by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
(DOE),  as  are  other  child  care  and  child  development  programs  In  the  state.  In 
FY88»  S35.5  million  was  appropriated  for  the  prekindergarten  program.^  State 
reimbursement  is  made  on  a  per  child  basis;  the  amount  programs  receive  is  based 
on  enrollment.  School  districts  and  school  boards  may  also  contract  with  other 
organizations  (both  private  non-profit  and  for-profit  igencies  may  be  used)  to 
provide  services.  Non-profit  organizations  may  also  contract  directly  with  the 
Department  of  Education.  Programs  are  not  required  to  provide  a  local  match  and 
the  majority  are  100%  state  funded,  although  a  few  programs  use  local  funding  as 
well.  In  FY  1987,  approximately  half  of  the  186  comracts  for  the  prekindergarten 
program  were  with  organizations  other  than  public  school  districts, 

In  May  of  1987,  Vermont  enacted  legislation  for  prekindergarten  programs, 
beginning  in  September,  1987,  to  serve  disadvantaged  3-  and  4.year-olds,  with 
priority  to  those  children  with  special  needs.  Twenty  percent  of  the  first  year's  funds 
($100,000)  is  restricted  to  support  programs  using  mainstreaming  models  for 
handicapped  3-  and  4*year-olds;  this  restriction  is  designed  to  begin  to  bring  the 
state  into  compliance  with  PL  99-457.  The  remaining  80%  of  the  funds  is  available 
to  serve  children  who  are  economically  disadvantaged  (i.e.,  families  with  incomes  up 
to  125%  of  the  state  median  income),  have  limited  English  language  skills,  or  have 
jiuffered  from,  or  are  at  risk  of,  abuse  and  neglect.  Grants  are  awarded 
competitively,  with  priority  given  to  communities  with  the  greatest  needs.  The  goal 
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of  the  prog4am  is  to  extend  existing  successful  progrtms  to  serve  additional  children 
with  unmet  needs. 

Allowiible  expenses  include  salaries,  administrative  costs,  sodal,  health  and 
nutritional  services,  and  parent  education.  Transportation  is  an  allowable  expense 
and  must  be  part  of  the  program  design.  No  local  cash  or  in«kind  match  is  required. 

School  districts,  family  centers,  Head  Start,  private  preschools  and  child  care 
centers  are  eligible  to  apply  directly  for  funds;  grantees  may  also  subcontract  for 
services.  Applicants  for  funds  must  show  evidence  of  need  and  demonstrate  that 
they  will  engage  jn  a  collaborative  effort  with  other  programs  or  agencies  in  the 
community.  Eleven  programs  were  funded  in  the  first  round  of  applications,  several 
of  the  programs  were  for  the  ftill  working  day.  Half  of  those  funded  were  school 
district  operated  programs;  one  was  a  Head  ^v«rt  program.  The  legislature 
increased  the  appropriation  to  S500»000  for  the  second  year  of  the  program  and  to 
$1  million  for  the  third  year. 

Examples  of  Contracting  Administered  by  state  agencies  other  than  education. 
Washington's  legislation  authorized  S2.9  million  for  FY  1987  to  establish  the  State 
Early  Childhood  Education  and  Assistance  Program  (ECEAP)  to  serve  1,000  four- 
year-olds  from  families  at  or  below  the  federal  poverty  level.  ECEAP  is 
administered  and  regulated  by  the  Department  of  Community  Development's 
(OCD)  Division  of  Community  Services,  which  also  administers  the  state's 
contribution  to  Head  Start. 

Eligibility  for  the  program  is  based  on  age  and  family  income  only.  Four- 
year-olds  whose  families  meet  the  federal  Head  Start  poverty  level  guidelines  are 
eligible.  Grants  are  competitively  distributed  through  a  Request  for  Proposal 
process.  School  districts,  Head  Start,  non-sectarian  child  care  and  preschools,  and 
newly  established  community-based  projects  may  apply  for  funds.  School  districts 
may  also  subcontract  to  provide  services.  Applicants  are  expected  to  demonstrate 
the  level  of  unmet  need  in  their  communities  as  well  as  linkages  with  schools  and 
the  private  service  sector.  Priority  is  given  to  counties  with  a  high  percentage  of 
families  below  100%  of  the  federal  poverty  level  whose  children  are  not  being 
served  in  existing  intervention  programs.  The  ECE/..  Advisory  Committee 
determined  that  60%  of  available  funds  are  to  be  set  aside  for  counties  where  20% 
or  fewer  eligible  children  are  served  by  Head  Start.  The  remaining  40%  of  funds  is 
available  to  counties  serving  more  than  20%  of  eligible  children.  A  more  recent 
policy  change  by  the  Advisory  Committee  sets  aside  10%  of  the  slots  (or  at  least  200 
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slots)  for  migrant  or  Indian  children.  No  local  funding  match  is  required,  but  in- 
kind  contributions  are  strongly  encouraged. 

ECEAP  grants  cover  costs  for  space  (including  renovation),  teaching  staff, 
administration,  health,  social  and  nutrition  services,  transportation,  parent 
education,  home  visits,  program  taonitoring  and  evaluation.  There  is  no  charge  to 
parents  for  program  services.  During  the  first  program  year,  total  program  costs 
(for  administration  and  operation)  supported  with  ECEAP  funds  were  not 
permitted  to  exceed  $2,700  per  child  enrolled.  This  ceiling  was  removed  in  the  FY 
198S-89  reauthorization.  Administration  costs  are  limited  to  no  more  than  \S%  of 
the  total  contract.  Additional  ftindlng  is  available  to  ECEAP  programs  for  the 
education  and  training  of  staff.  Programs  may  receive  up  to  $50  per  year  for  each 
child  enrolled  to  support  staff  development  activities. 

Programs  may  provide  half-day,  or  fuli-school-day,  or  full-working-day 
services.  First  and  second  year  grantees  are  providing  only  half-day  programs  of 
three  hours  or  less  per  day.  Only  one  full-working-day  program  received  ECEAP 
funding;  the  child  care  portion  of  the  program  is  funded  by  the  state  Department  < : 
Social  and  Health  Services. 

New  Jersc/s  first  prekindergarten  grants  program  was  a  comprehensive  child 
development  program  for  at-risk  3-  to  S-year-olds  similar  to  Head  Stan.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  children  served  must  meet  Head  Start  Income  guidelines;  10%  may 
be  handicapped.  The  same  eligibility  priorities  used  for  Title  XX/SSBG  child  care 
apply  to  the  new  state  initiative:  protective,  service  cases;  handicapped  children; 
children  of  teen  mothers;  children  of  single  parents  participating  in  education  or 
training  programs,  particularly  those  participating  in  the  state  employment  and 
training  program  (REACH);  children  from  low-income  single  or  two-parent  famiiies 
where  the  parent(s)  works  and  no  one  is  available  to  care  for  the  children.  The 
program  is  administered  by  the  Depanment  of  Human  Services.  Division  of  Youth 
and  Family  Services.  Application  for  program  finding  is  via  a  Request  for  Proposal 
to  county  Human  Service  Advisory  Councils.  Priority  Is  given  to  Head  Start 
programs  to  expand  their  programs  to  fbll-year,  fiill-working-day  programs,  but 
public  schoob,  private  non-profits  and  Title  XX/SSBG-funded  child  care  centers 
may  also  apply. 

The  third,  and  newest,  of  New  Jersey's  prekindergarten  programs  was  created 
in  1988,  with  an  FY  89  appropriation  of  SIO  million.  Head  Start  agencies  and  public 
school  districts  are  eligible  to  apply.  Program  standards  and  child  eligibility 
guidelines  for  this  program  are  the  same  as  for  Head  Start.  It  is  designed  to  be  a 
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comprehensive,  full-worldng-day  child  development  program.  This  new  program  is 
jointly  administered  and  jointly  funded  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  Human 
Services. 

Conclusions  in  Regard  to  Financing 

The  various  models  and  funding  mechanisms  used  by  the  smtes  for  their 
prekindergarten  programs  serve  different  needs  and  reflect  different  priorities  for 
service  provision.  The  most  effective  financing  mechanisms  make  maximum  use  of 
the  entire  early  childhood  system  in  a  state  (or  community),  offer  reasonable 
funding  levels  and  specify  clear  programmatic  requirements  that  help  to  ensure 
quality,  and  encourage  shared  responsibility  for  funding  by  requiring  local  matches 
tailored  to  community  fiscal  ability. 

The  combination  of  grants  or  contracts  and  the  ability  to  both  contract 
directly  and  through  Subcontracts  with  the  public  schools  would  appear  at  present  to 
provide  the  best  solution  to  ensuring  both  competition  and  diversity  among 
programs,  as  well  as  coordination  between  programs  serving  similar  populations. 
California,  Vermont,  and  Washington  serve  as  examples  of  what  can  be  achieved  in 
terms  of  expanding  the  delivery  sources  of  prekindergarten  services  to  include 
community  agencies,  while  maintaining  state  control  over  the  content  of  the 
program.  However,  while  this  may  be  an  effective  means  of  testing  experimental 
programs  or  different  models  of  service  provision,  it  may  also  give  unfair  advantage 
to  sophisticated  community  organizations  and  school  districts  with  the  capacity  for 
writing  successful  proposals.  What  is  needed,  if  there  models  are  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  legislation,  are  1)  technical  assistance  to  local  agencies  in  the  proposal 
development,  planning  and  implementation  phases,  and  2)  an  allocation  process 
which  provides  school  districts  and  other  community  organizations  in  high-poverty 
areas  with  special  inducements  to  participate,  while  holding  all  providers  to  explicit 
standards  for  developing  programs  appropriate  for  children  and  for  effective 
coordination  with  other  service  providers  in  their  communities. 

In  terms  of  the  future  direction  of  state-funded  prekindergarten  programs, 
there  will  likely  be  a  modest  shift  away  from  pan-day  toward  full-school-d*»j 
programs  as  the  need  for  longer  hours  (to  meet  child  care  demands)  is  recognized. 
Only  five  states  now  cleariy  permit  full-working-day  prekindergarten  programs  to  be 
funded  (i.e.  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Illinois,  both  of  Florida's  programo,  and  New 
Jersey's  two  newer  ones).  Some  states  will  emphasis  full-working-day  hours  in  the 
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expansion  of  their  prekindergarien  programs,  as  Governor  Cuomo  of  New  York 
recently  proposed 

{In]  expansion  of  the  existing  prekindergarten  program,  priority  for  funding 
will  be  given  to  those  programs  that  offer  or  arrange  for  full-day  care.  In 
addiuon,  I  will  direct  the  Department  of  Social  Services  to  work  with  the 
State  Education  Department  to  develop  mechanisms  to  assure  that  the  full- 
day  needs  of  parents  are  met  in  a  coordinated  manner.^ 

State  policymakers  are  beginning  to  perceive  child  care  programs  as 
educational  opportunities  for  young  children,  and  to  recognize  the  child  care 
function  that  so-called  "educational"  programs  fulfill.  They  are  also  increasingly 
aware  of  the  growing  number  of  early  childhood  programs  and  funding  streams  that 
cry  out  for  coordination. 

Coordinatlom  clearly  needed  to  salisiy  many  purposes 

In  the  context  of  early  childhood,  the  term  coordination  has  several  different 
meanings.  First,  coordination  refers  to  the  cooperative  planning  and 
implementation  of  new  early  childhood  programs  within  the  existing  ecosystem  of 
early  childhood  programs.  New  programs  must  respond  to  real  needs,  filling  gaps  in 
services  or  creating  necessary  new  services,  not  merely  supplanting  existing 
programs  by  offering  new  ones  under  a  different  auspice  or  through  a  different 
funding  stream. 

Second,  coordination  refers  to  the  means  for  offering  comprehensive 
services.  The  best  example  of  the  result  of  this  kind  of  coordination-which  aims  to 
achieve  comprehensive  service-is  the  Head  Start  program,  which  includes  specific 
program  components  to  meet  the  education,  health,  nutrition,  and  social  service 
needs  of  its  students  and  their  famines.  The  Head  Start  agency  is  responsible  for 
either  directly  providing,  or  referring  to  other  agencies  to  provide,  the  services  and 
acts  as  the  facilitator  of  the  delivery  of  these  services. 

Third,  coordination  refers  to  the  combining  of  services  and/or  funds  from  a 
variety  of  sources  to  meet  families'  needs  for  full-working-day  child  care.  There  are 
three  main  ways  of  accomplishing  this.  One  is  to  encourage  new  programs  in  public 
schools  to  offer  fulNworking-day  services.  Another  approach  is  to  expand  the  scope 
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of  eligible  providers  of  a  prekindergarten  program  to  include  agencies  that  already 
offer  full-day  services,  Such  as  community-based  child  care  centers.  A  third  way  to 
get  more  full-working-day  services  is  to  create  a  form  of  before-  and  after-school 
care  service  that  meshes  with  and  surrounds  the  part-day  public  school  program. 

And.  last  but  not  least,  coordination  refers  to  attempts  to  make  the  early 
child  ecosystem  more  of  a  systera-that  is  to  treat  it  as  a  whole  and  work  for  greater 
consistency  among  its  parts  in  terms  of  quality  of  service  provided,  resources 
available,  etc. 

Local  Coordination 

Coordination  is  particularly  critical  at  the  local  level-where  the  child  is,  in 
the  community  where  services  are  actually  made  available.  When  coordination  does 
occur  at  the  local  level,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  direct  result  of  state  mandates  that  require 
it.  The  degree  to  which  it  is  mandated  varies  greatly  from  state  to  state.  Most 
commonly,  local  school  districts  and  other  agencies  applying  for  state 
preklndergarten  grants  must  show  evidence  of  unmet  local  need.  Some,  including 
those  in  Illinois,  Oregon,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts,  must  also  demonstrate  that 
cooperative  efforts  are  in  place  to  prevent  duplication  of  services  and  to  enhance 
use  of  local  resources.  But  generally,  there  are  few  assurances  that  the  full  range  of 
early  childhood  programs  and  service  providers  are  represented  on  any  local 
coordinating  committee  or  have  been  considered  in  the  local  proposals  submitted  to 
the  state  for  selection,  nor  are  there  provisions  for  redressing  exclusionary  practices 
in  regard  to  the  composition  of  local  coordinating  bodies. 

Two  Examples  of  Linked  State  and  Local  Coordination  Efforts 

Among  the  few  states  that  do  have  detailed  and  specific  requirements  for 
coordination  at  both  the  state  and  the  local  level,  two  examples  stand  out:  Florida 
and  Massachusetts. 

In  Florida,  coordination  between  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services,  which  oversees  child  care, 
has  been  mandated  by  law  since  1974.  The  Child  Care  Coordination  Council, 
created  as  result  of  that  law,  was  the  basis  for  a  state  Task  Force  that  also  included 
advocates,  early  childhood  education  professionals,  the  Head  Start  community,  and 
the  child  care  provider  community.  The  Task  Force  was  a  major  force  In  the 
passage  of  the  Prekinderganen  Early  Intervention  Program  in  1986. 
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The  1986  Icgislat'on  created  both  state  and  local-level  coordination 
mechanisms.  An  11  member  State  Advisory  Council  Is  appointed  to  advise  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  on  implementing  the  pilot  program,  assessing 
the  need  for  expansion,  and  planning  for  expansion.  The  1 1  Include:  3  appointed  by 
the  governor  to  represent  Head  Start,  subsidized  child  care  providers  and  non- 
subsldizcd  providers;  4  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
represenu'ng  elementary  school  principals,  the  state  Bureau  of  Special  Education, 
public  school  teachers  certified  in  early  childhood  education,  and  early  childhood 
advocacy  groups;  and  2  appointed  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Department  of  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services,  representing  health  services  and  c\  d  welfare.  Finally,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  each  appomt  on^  member. 
Administratively,  the  Council  is  part  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction;  its 
activities  are  funded  (S50,000  in  FY88). 

Local  school  districts  (which  may  subcontract)  must  create  a  District 
Interagency  Coordinating  Council  that  cooperates  In  the  development, 
implementau'on,  and  evaluation  of  the  prekindergarten  program,  llic  11  member 
District  Councils  are  appointed  by  local  school  boards  and  must  include:  a  parent  of 
a  child  in  the  program,  the  program  director,  a  school  board  member,  a 
representative  of  an  agencjT serving  handicapped  children,  3  service  providers  (one 
each  from  Head  Start,  subsidized  child  care,  and  a  private  program),  1  local  child 
advocate,  and  2  members  representing  social,  medical,  dental  or  transportation 
services,  and  1  other  member.  The  Council  must  assist  the  district  in  developing  the 
proposal  and  must  sign  off  on  the  submitted  proposal.  It  is  also  responsible  for 
coordinating  children's  services  in  the  county  (educational,  social,  health,  child  care, 
and  others),  Beginning  on  July  1, 1988.  each  Council  is  required  to  submit  annual  * 
reports  to  the  state  council  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  on  the 
district's  progress  In  impIemenUng  the  prekinderganen  program,  the  results  of  the 
District  Council's  evaluation  identifying  the  most  successful  program  components, 
and  its  recommendations  to  the  State  Advisory  Council  concerning  local  and 
statewide  Implementation  of  the  prekindergarten  program. 

Early  childhood  advocates  (Including  day  care  and  Head  Start)  are  credited 
with  a  strong  behind-the-scenes  role  in  the  passage  of  Massachusetts'  Early 
Childhood  Education  Act,  Chapter  188.  In  addition  to  the  creation  of  a  State 
Advisory  Council  on  Early  Childhood  Education  that  advises  the  Department  of 
Education  on  all  aspects  of  implementation,  it  has  subcommittees  on  specific  issues, 
such  as  that  on  Staff  Requirements  and  Staffing  Patterns,  which  has  proposed  new  * 
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teacher  credentials  for  Nursery-3  and  for  Young  Children  with  Special  Needs  ages 


The  program  is  administered  within  the  Depanment  of  Education  by  a  newly 
created  Office  of  Early  Childhood  Education.  Three  kinds  of  efforts  are  funded: 
programs  for  3*  and  4-year«olds,  enhanced  kindergarten  and  transitional  first  grades, 
and  programs  using  creative  approaches  to  combine  early  childhood  education  and 
child  care. 

Although  only  school  districts  may  apply  for  funds  (with  subcontracts 
allowed),  very  specific  local  coo.  dinatioa  is  required.  A  Local  Advisory  Council 
must  be  convened  that  includes  i  teacher,  a  parent,  a  representative  of  the  local 
resource  and  referral  organization,  and  others  concerned  with  the  care  and 
education  of  children  in  the  co  nmunity.  The  Local  Advisory  Council  must  develop 
and  sign  off  on  the  proposal  su  '(netted  by  the  school  district.  Applications  must 
detail  local  needs,  agreements  w;*h  other  service  providers,  how  the  program  will 
serve  children  with  special  needs,  how  families  will  be  involved,  and  how  the 
program  will  coordinate  with  local  elementary  schools  to  ensure  continuity  through 
kindergarten  and  the  primary  grades. 

T>'""e  councils,  composed  of  representatives  from  all  sectors  concerned  with 
young  ^    ^ren,  are  charged  with  conducting  community-wide  needs  assessments. 
Such  local  advisory  councils  are  a  beginning  step  in  developing  a  process  for  rational 
decision*making  at  the  local  level,  before  new  or  expanded  services  are  proposed  for 
state  authorization  and  funding. 

Conclusions  Regarding  Coordination 

In  summary,  coordination  is  necessary  because  it  helps  administrative 
efficiency;  it  helps  head  off  competition,  by  esubl:shing  mechanisms  for  dialogue  on 
some  of  the  issues  that  are  sticking  points,  such  as  teacher  credentials  and  salaries,  it 
encourages  shared  resources  which  may  result  in  more  services  being  available  to 
more  children;  and-most  importantly-formal  coordination  has  the  potential  to 
facilitate  the  provision  of  comprehensive  services  for  children  and  families. 

Based  on  our  study  we  believe  that  coordinating  mechanisms  that  are 
mandatory,  involve  both  state  and  local  procedures  that  are  linked,  and  that  are 
specific  about  who  must  be  involved  and  what  the  tasks  are,  seem  to  work  best. 

Some  states  are  moving  toward  coordinated  approaches  not  only  to  . 
planning  of  early  childhood  services  but  to  unifying  the  delivery  of  early  education 
and  child  care  services,  such  as  the  Child  Developmc    Coordinating  Council 
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enacted  in  Iowa  for  FY89,  the  Office  of  Early  Oiildhood  Services  being  discussed 
among  some  New  York  legislators,  and  Virginia's  recently  enacted  Council  on  Child 
Day  Care  snd  Early  Childhood  Programs.  Virginia's  Council  was  described  in  the 
Washington  Post  as  "a  major  new  approach  linking  together  the  child  care  needs  of 
the  labor  torce  and  the  developmental  needs  of  children  at  risk."^ 

Federal  Action  Required 

State  action  will  continue  to  be  a  driving  force  in  responding  to  the  combined 
need  for  better  education  and  child  care  opportunities.  Driven  by  their  differing 
mdividual  economic  and  social  conditions,  states  will  create  new  programs  or  modify 
existing  ones  in  response  to  the  unique  and  idiosyncratic  forces  at  work  in  each 
state.  However,  the  problem  is  national  in  scope,  reflecting  broad  changes  in 
society.  State-bystate  solutions  to  a  naUonwide  problem  are  rarely  optimal 
Federal  action-especiaUy  in  regard  to  fundi-  -is  necessary.  Developing  the  early 
childhood  system  state-bystate  will  reinforce  tne  already  wide  differences  among 
states  m  terms  of  the  quaUty  and  availability  of  program^  for  young  children  A 
federal  role-beyond  fiinding-may  be  necessary  to  ensure  equal  treatment  for  all  of 
the  nation's  youngest  citizens.  While  states  are  best  able  to  desip  programs  to  meet 
the  unique  conditions  and  needs  of  their  communities,  a  federal  role  in  funding  is 
widely  advocated  by  state  leaders  and  is  a  powerful  influence  on  states  Federal 
policy  direction,  although  not  as  welcome  by  the  states  as  federal  dollars  are  is  a 
strong  and  often  quite  positive  influence  on  the  action  of  states. 

Guiding  Principles  for  Developing  Early  Childhood  Ugislatlon 

The  essential  early  childhood  policy  question  facing  the  nation  is:  How  to 
expand  the  supply  of.  improve  quality  in,  and  increase  access  to  early  childhood 
programs  that  are  in  the  best  senses  both  educaitonal  and  caring  for  all  children- 
but  especially  for  those  who  are  disadvantaged?  Responses  to  this  essential 
question  must  understand  (and  meet)  ,he  needs  of  childien  and  their  families  while 
simultaneously  understanding  the  early  childhood  system  and  recognizing  its  ' 
ecological  nature. 
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Children:  Quality,  Condnuity,  and  Comprehensiveness 

The  elemems  necessary  to  aeate  good  policy  from  the  child's  perspective  are 
overall  program  quality,  and  the  cominuity  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  services 
provided. 

Quality  in  an  early  childhood  program  has  five  essential  elements; 
smali group  Jir«-between  15  and  20  four-year  olds; 
favorable  staff:chitd  mrios-at  least  1  adult  for  each  8-10  four-year-old 
children; 

weil'trcdned  staff thorough  understanding  of  child  development  theories 
and  early  childhood  education  principles  coupled  with  direct  experience  working 
with  young  children; 

curriculum"^  clearly  communicated  philosophy  of  education  that  is  based  on 
theories  of  child  development  and  that  is  supported  with  training  and  good 
supervision;  and 

strong  parent  partkipation"(Ttqutnx  communication  between  parents  and 
teachers,  many  ways  to  directly  participate  in  the  education  of  their  children,  direct 
influence  on  the  governance  of  the  program,  and  attention  to  the  parent's  needs 
both  a&  a  parent  and  as  an  adult. 

Beyond  the  obvious  fiscal  resources  necessary  to  implement  a  good  early 
childhood  program,  vision  and  commitment  on  the  part  of  its  leader  is  required. 
The  quality  of  leadership-from  the  director  of  a  single  center,  or  the  principal  of  an 
early  childhood  school,  or  the  coordinator  of  a  school  district's  early  childhood 
programs-is  directly  related  to  the  overall  quality  of  the  program  for  children. 

Continuity  and  comprehensiveness  are  additional  essential  aspects  of  quality 
prog.  -»ms  for  young  children.  Continuity  has  two  dimensions:  the  number  and  ea^c 
of  transitions  made  by  children  in  a  given  day  and  during  a  given  year,  and  the 
compaUbility  of  philosophical  approaches  and  curriculum  among  the  different 
programs  that  a  child  is  engaged  in  over  time.  More  simply,  if  the  child  is  in  a  stable 
group  of  children,  with  the  same  staff  for  most  or  all  of  the  day  in  the  same  location, 
with  a  stable  teaching  staff  throughout  the  program  year,  a  high  degree  of  continuity 
is  demonstrated.  Remaining  in  the  familiar  setting  from  one  year  to  the  next  rather 
than  changing  settings  every  year  is  preferable.  If  the  child  experiences  changes 
from  year  to  year  that  are  smooth  and  understandable,  continuity  is  high.  If  changes 
arc  abrupt  and  disturbing  during  a  day,  or  throughout  a  year,  or  between  succeeding 
years,  continuity  Is  low. 
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A  comprehensive  ea^ly  childhood  program  is  one  that  is  providing  necessary 
j^rwces  m  addition  to  those  that  could  be  called  strictly  intellectual  or  academic 
Comprehensive  services  include  at  least:  ^-oucmic. 

health  sen^lces  such  as  screemn<-  for  delays,  physical  examination,  or  other 
direct  health  services  provided  by  a  doctor,  nurse  or  dentist; 

social  services,  usually  provided  by  a  social  worker,  such  as  referral  to 
community  or  government  agencies  and  services  or  assistance  with  obtainirs 
services;  and  * 

nutr^ion  services  which  means  serving  meals  and  snacks  so  that  children  are 
receiving  the  ra^or  portion  of  their  daily  nutritional  requirements  during  ,he 
program's  hours.  """"Sine 

Finally,  transportation  is  a  support  service  that  may  be  critical  to  the  child  gettin« 

or  he  m!y  nl?"' P™8^™  with  comprehensive  services  that  she 

Parents:  Quality,  Participation,  AffordabiUty,  and  Accessibility 

First  of  all.  because  parents  want  the  best  for  their  children,  good  policy  from 
the  parent  s  perspective  rests  on  the  overall  quality  of  the  program  for  children 
Parents  want  programs  that  are  good  for  their  children  and  that  respond  to  their 

ZIZ       '"''T ''^"^  ""''""'"8      education.  ,o 

be  good  parents,  and  to  be  involved  in  their  child's  education.  For  most  parents 
these  needs  and  desires  translate  into  demand  for  programs  that  offer  sufficient' 
daily  hours,  year-round  schedules,  opportunities  for  parent  involvement  that  help 
balance  work  and  family  responsibilities,  and  support  for  themselves  as  parent, 
And  parents  want  choices.  Not  all  families  need  or  want  the  same  services  for" 
themselves  and  their  children.  Parents  deserve  choices  that  reflect  the  cultural 

TZr  T\  '""^rearing,  and 

the  differenual  need,  of  individual  families.  In  addition,  parents  warn  affordable 

convementlylocatedprograms..easytofindandchooseanduse.  Manyparents  ' 
prefer  having  all  their  children  in  the  same  location. 

From  the  parent's  perspective,  early  diildhood  policy  is  about  ways  and 
means.  The  ways  to  know  what  a  good  program  is.  to  locate  the  ones  that  reflect 
.  c.r  values  and  needs,  and  to  choose  the  best  one;  and  the  means-suffidem  fund.s 
to  help  parents  purchase  the  good  program  of  their  choice. 
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The  Early  Childhood  Ecosystem:  Promonns  Quality  and  Unification 

From  the  ptrspective  of  the  early  childhood  system,  public  policy  must  be 
guided  by  principles  of  quality  and  unity.  Delivering  good  programs  to  children  is 
the  bottom  line.  Many  members  of  the  early  childhood  system  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  provide  quality  early  childhood  services,  and  others  have  clear 
potential  to  do  that  with  some  help. 

There  is  growing  concern  with  the  quality  of  all  programs  for  young  children- 
•whether  in  public  schools  or  other  settings.  Is  the  program  appropriate  to  the 
developmental  stages  of  the  children  in  it?  Are  staff  well-trained?  Are  there 
enough  of  them?  Do  they  stay  long  enough  to  produce  a  stable  program  for 
children?  Particularly  in  regard  to  public  schools,  concerns  are  often  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  curriculum  (or  content)  of  an  early  childhood  program:  Should  the 
curriculum  be  academic  or  cognitive  or  dcvelopmental-or  some  combination? 
Focused  on  school  readiness  or  child  development? 

No  one  form  of  early  childhood  program  has  a  monopoly  on  quality. 
Community-based,  non-profit  programs  are  not  inherently  better  than  community- 
based,  for-profit  programs.  Nor  are  public  school-operated  programs  better  or 
worse  than  those  operated  by  any  ot^er  agency.  There  is  much  more  variation  in 
quality  from  one  state  to  another,  or  within  one  form  of  program  (e.g..  within  for- 
profit  child  care  centers,  or  within  public  school-operated  programs)  than  among 
different  forms.  The  problem  of  quality  is  a  pervasive  system-wide  issue. 
Legislative  solutions  must  recognize  this  fact  and  deal  with  quality  improvements 
across  the  early  childhood  system.  It  may  be  necessary  to  target  a  larger  than 
proportionate  share  of  resources  to  some  forms  of  program  than  others  in  order  lo 
produce  reasonably  good  programs  throughout  the  system.  The  goal  is  to  ensure 
uniform  quality  for  every  child-no  matter  where,  or  by  whom,  or  with  which  fund-s 
the  early  childhood  program  is  provided. 

The  early  childhood  system  is  an  ecosystem.  Changes  to  one  part  of  it  affect 
the  other  parts-particularly  on  the  community  level.  For  example,  wlien  a  public 
school  district  rapidly  expands  a  program  for  4-year-olds,  qualified  teachers  are 
drawn  out  of  other  kinds  of  early  childhood  programs  because  the  public  school 
salaries  are  higher,  exacerbating  what  is  often  an  already  critical  staffing  shortage  in 
the  community.  For  the  system  to  remain  in  balance,  new  policy  developments  must 
take  into  accoum  the  whole  system  and  be  Implemented  slowly  and  carefully. 
Broadly  conceived  coordinating  mechanisms  that  simultaneously  operate  on  and 
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comie«  among  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels  combined  with  mwimum  local 
flexibiliQp  to  plan  and  implement  programs  are  necessary. 

Translating  Principles  into  Legislation 

In  short,  optimal  early  childhood  policy  will  respond  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  child,  the  family  and  the  ecosystem.  TTie  principles  I  have  outlined-quality  and 
contmuity  for  children,  sensible  and  affordable  choices  for  parents,  and  equitable 
use  of  resources  within  the  early  childhood  ecos>wm-are  reflected  to  some  degree 
by  each  of  the  various  child  care  bills  before  you. 

New  early  childhood  policy,  programs  and  finding  streams  have  the  power  to 
carefuUy  weave  the  parts  of  the  early  childhood  system  into  a  stronger  network  of 
support  for  children  and  families,  or  to  further  fragment  and  divide  It.  Recognizing 
the  distmct  parts  of  the  early  childhood  system-as  both  HR  3  and  HR  30  do-is  an 
important  step.  Optimally,  federal  early  childhood  legislation  should  regard  the 
entire  early  childhood  ecosystem  as  the  appropriate  focus  for  expanding  and 
improving  early  childhood  programs  and  should  allocate  sufficient  fiscal  resources 
to  help  famihes  pay  for  the  programs  they  choose  for  their  children.  Such  a  bill 
should  promote  parental  choice  and  support  parental  desire  for  quality  programs  for 
their  children,  recognize  strengths  and  corrects  weaknesses  in  the  system,  define  and 
require  a  uniform  level  of  quality,  promote  continuity,  complement  existing  funds 
and  programs  by  drawing  them  thoughtfully  together,  and  encourage  linked 
planning  and  coordination  among  the  federal,  state,  and  local  level. 

Th6  best  bill  would  take  the  family's  perspective.  Parents  want  affordable 
programs,  compatible  with  their  values,  that  combine  care  and  education  in  o-e 
convenient  location.  All  families  deserve  choices  among  viable  alternatives,  and 
enough  money  to  exercise  their  right  to  choo.«  what's  best  for  their  child. 

Conclusion 

There  is  a  clear  need  for  federal  action,  as  this  nation  begins  to  shape  an 
agenda  for  action  in  response  to  the  diverse  motivaUons  for  early  childhood 
programs.  Federal  leadership  can  provide  a  model  of  integrating  the  care  and 
education  of  young  children  for  states  to  emulate  in  their  continuing  development  ,.f 
early  childhood  policy.  You  will  need  to  craft  solutions  that  consider  the 
perspectives  of  the  child,  the  family  and  the  early  childhood  ecosystem.  Community 
institutio.TS  of  all  sorts  will  have  to  mobilize  to  shoulder  their  share  of  the 
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responsibility  for  making  high  quality  early  childhood  programs  widely  available  and 
readily  accessible.  Using  all  of  our  resources  wisely.  It  can  be  done. 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Well,  thank  you.  For  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  next  witness,  I  yield  to  our  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  extend  a 
special  welcome  to  Majck  Sullivan,  Executive  Director  of  the  Michi- 
gan Community  Coordinated  Child  Care  Association  which  was  es- 
tablished titfbugh  a  grant  from  the  Michigan  Women's  Commission 
wHii^  I  helped  establish  when  I  was  back  in  the  state  legislature. 

I'm  glad  to  see  they  are  involved  in  such  good  causes  as  this.  I 
knew  they  would  be.  This  is  certainly  a  very  worthy  cause.  Mr.  Sul- 
livan has  been  the  director  of  the  association  since  its  creation  a 
year  and  a  half  ago. 

'He  ran  a  local  resource  and  referral  program  for  ten  years  and 
was  also  a  Head  Start  teacher,  Mr.  Chairman.  Michigan  truly  has, 
I  think,  a  state-of-the-art  resource  and  referral  system,  using  com- 
puters and  trying  to  bring  parents  and  programs  together  in  a 
very,  very  good  way.  .     ^  . 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  his  testimony  today.  Thank  you  for 
being  here,  Mr.  Stillivan. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  SuuJVAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
am  here  to  discuss  the  importance  of  resource  and  referral  services 
in  any  of  the  child  care  bills  that  you  are  considering. 

First  I  would  like  to  make  one  clarification.  Communit*  coordi- 
nated child  care  is  the  title  that  refers  to  our  network  in  Michigan. 
We  are  research  and  referral  services.  The  network  in  Michigan 
has  existed  for  IS  years  and  thus  our  title,  I  think,  precedes  the 
current  terminology  called  resource  and  referral  services. 

The  child  care  system  in  this  country  is  extremely  diverse,  inde- 
pendent and  difficult  to  understand.  I  think,  by  way  of  analogy,  I 
would  like  you  to  imagine  that  the  banking  industry  was  run  like 
child  care. 

It  would  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  small,  independent  local  op- 
erations. They  would  be  operating  vnth  very  small  profits.  Most  of 
them  wouldn  t  have  enough  money  to  do  any  advertising. 

There  would  be,  of  course,  a  couple  of  lai^e  chains  that  people 
woiUd  be  aware  of;  but  in  terms  of  finding  these  places,  you  would 
have  an  extreme  amount  of  difficuliy.  Half  of  the  banks  would  be 
operated  in  homes,  half  of  them  would  be  operated  in  church  base- 
ments, a  few  would  be  in  their  own  facilities. 

As  an  investor,  you  would  want  to  put  your  money  in  the  best 
bank  you  could  find,  but  you  can't  find  the  banks,  so  you  start  con- 
sulting with  a  few  friends  and  neighbors.  They  give  you  the  name 
of  the  woman  down  the  street  who  has  a  little  bank  or  the  church 
that's  around  the  comer  that  operates  a  part-time  bank. 

You  start  looking  for  one  of  these  places.  You  create  a  list.  You 
start  calling  only  to  find  out  that  half  of  the  banks  aren't  taking 
any  more  deposits.  Some  of  the  banks  won't  take  deposits  unless 
you  have  a  lot  money. 

Part  of  the  banks  aren't  licensed.  A  few  of  them  are  mterested 
but  they  want  to  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  you.  You  choose 
a  couple  of  these  and  go  visit.  You  make  a  decision. 

You  leave  your  money  at  one  of  these  banks  not  knowing  wheth- 
er your  money  is  going  to  be  stuck  in  a  mattress  or  whether  it  s 
going  to  be  invest^,  not  knowing  also  whether  this  bank  is  even 
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^  About  40  percent  of  the  banks  wiU 

disappear  annually. 

-^"^SJ^  ^®  ^  ludicrous  situation.  I  don't  think  any  of  us 
Z^ij^^'f^^J  neighbor's  house,  have  them  put  the  money  in  a 
mattr^s.  In  fact,  this  is  exactly  what  we  are  expecting  of  narente 
every  tune  they  start  looking  for  child  care  ^^''"^e  °^  parenra 
^veree,  is  so  fragmented.  Parents  don't  know 
find  child  care,  don  t  know  how  to  choose  child  care^d 
^SJi^fi!   ^^u^®}''  ^  situation  which  may  not  be  any 

better  than  the  bank  that  is  actually  just  the  mattre^  in  the  back 


resource  and  referral  services  aie  extremely  impor- 
Sa  and  leferrals  provide  the  connection  betvJ'een  the 

chJd  <»re  network,  the  child  care  system  and  the  parents. 

.uSa^^JF  ^  resources  that  exist,  the 

chJd  care  resources  that  are  Ucensed.  We  help  them  identify  ^me 

it»;u^l?cSfJ  ^V"^  *°  ^  ""^^^^^^  ^ 

oiwf  ?  *fu  °^  ilf".*'^  whether  there  are  rinancial  resources 
avaUable  to  them  that  they  can  use  in  finding  or  paying  for  the 

Sv^f  •  wJ'^  *o  improJTthe  avS! 

nSo^  u  '^^^y  recruitmg  new  providers  and  getting  those 
providers  who  aren't  licensed  into  the  licensing  process 

^-f  '*fe"'al,services  work  both  sicfes  of  the  fence.  In 

&„l,nnlS'S^*^'  ^^«°*"y  what  are  factors  that 

they  should  be  considermg  when  they  are  looking  for  child  care 

n,i^f^f'fH®fu  a  bstter  consumer,  they  increase  the  de- 

mands that  they  are  making  on  the  child  care  providers,  and  the 
chiM  care  providers  r^pond%y  becoming  better  at  that  se^ce. 

un  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  we  run  training  programs,  work- 
shops, pro^ade  technical  assistance  and  consultation  to  the  people 
SferiS^ifSr^  Providmg  care  so  that  the  service  that  theTare  ■ 

Resource  and  referral  services  exist  to  help  parents  and  to  im- 

femm/o%n^^-  ^^^^y  ^  ^fe  days  tdfing  aboS?  the  S- 
&  care;  quahty,  availability,  and  affordabiUty.  I  think 

Sffe^Sg"^"^  have  been 

As  Representative  KUdee  mentioned,  in  Michigan  we  have  what 
1  coMider  to  be  a  stateK)f-the-art  system.  Our  whole  network,  the 
i3  offices  that  cover  the  state,  are  all  computerized. 

.  Ti?  ^^.^^ton^  software  program  so  that  when  parents  call 
^fo"nation  and  then  run  the  program  so  that  we  can 
match  that  mfonnation  with  the  availabiUty  of  the  providers 

We  can  provide  them  with  on-line  referral  services  and  a  prinfr 
out  that  mcludes  mfonnation  about  how  to  select  child  care 
in  five  of  the  communities  in  Michigan,  we  have  worked  with  the 
^r,  child  ^re'scholarshi^  a^hat  go 

SltetSS  '  '  ^"'*'  KeP^'esentative  Kil- 

worked  with  employers  to  get  them  involved  in  provid- 
ing child  care  services.  We  have  worked  with  other  companies  so 
that  they  will  provide  services.  In  fact,  last  year,  a  new  department 
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store  that  came  to  Michigan  called  Mervjm's  provided  us  with 
|:  ^  $200,000  to  provide  training  to  child  care  providers  and  to  recruit 

'  new  providers  for  our  state, 
f       Hie  problem  is  that  I  think  we  have  something  to  brag  about  in 
:\-   Michigan.  What  exists  in  Michigan  does  not  exist  in  every  state  in 
this  country.  Networks  are  developing.  Awareness  about  the  impor- 
tance  of  resource  and  referrals  is  increasing,  but  it  is  increasing 

0  slowly  and  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

:       The  second  problem  is  that  the  support  for  resource  and  referral 

1  services  is  extremely  limited.  Several  years  ago.  Senator  Riegle 
from  Michigan  introduced  the  Dependant  Care  Bill  which  provides 

\  40  percent  of  that  bill's  funding  for  dependent  care  referral  serv- 
I  ices. 

That  was  an  important  start,  but  I  consider  that  only  a  start.  In 
order  to  implement  the  kinds  of  programs  and  bills  that  you  are 
considering,  in  order  to  implement  the  Family  Reform  Act  and  to 
I     respond  to  the  kinds  of  requests  that  are  now  coming  from  parents 
]     who  traditionally  have  been  at  home  but  are  now  being  lured  into 
work  by  employers  needing  new  employees,  child  care  resource  and 
referral  services  have  to  increase, 
i-       We  are  relying  on  your  to  provide  us  the  support  to  make  that 
happen.  Thank  you. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  J.  Mark  Sullivan  follows;] 
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CttAIRKAN  HAWKIKS,  HONORABLE  MKKBEBS  OP  THB  CXJKHITlgB: 

My  n««e  ig  J.  Mark  Sullivan.    I  a«  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Michigan  40  Association  (Coaaunity  Coordinated  Child  Care).    I  have 
worked  in  child  care  for  the  past  19  years.    I  have  been  a  classrooa 
teacher,  a  center  director  in  the  Head  Start  prograa,  a  Head  Start 
research  project  supervisor  and  the  director  of  a  local  40  office.  As 
director  of  the  Michigan  4C  Association,  I  represent  a  netvork  of  13 
resource  and  referral  agencies  (called  40  in  Michigaa)  that  provJde 
services  to  parents,  child  care  providers,  business  persons,  and 
coaaunities  throughout  the  state  of  Michigan.    I  a«  also  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Hational  Association  of  Child  Care  Resource  and 
Referral  Agencies  (KACC8RA). 

The  Michigan  40  network  has  existed  for  18  years.    For  that  period 
of  tiae,  the  local  offices  have  been  conducting  training  vorkshops  for 
child  care  providers,  working  with  local  coaaunity  groups  to  laprove 
child  care  availability  and  providing  resource  and  referral  (RiR) 
services  for  parents  in  need  of  child  care. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  about  the  trileaaa  of  child 
care:    availability,  fffordabilivy  and  quality.    The  Michigan  40 
network  has  been  working  to  address  these  issues  for  a  nuaber  of  years 
and  as  a  result,  Michigan  has  a  sophisticated,  high-quality  service 
network  which  serves  both  p&rents  and  child  care  providers. 

Resource  and  referral  services  work  "both  sides  of  the  fence"  in 
teras  of  addressing  the  trileaaa  of  child  care.    We  work  for  and  on 
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utilimion  of  federal,  Title  XX/Social  Services  Block  Grant  fund,  for 
child  care  for  working  parent,  is  such  higher  in  the  cowunities  where 
4C  offices  are  located.    Also,  (in  Michigan)  the  4C  offices  have  worked 
with  local  governsents  to  establish  city-sponsored  child  care 
scholarship  programs  for  low-incoie  working  parents.    These  programs 
now  exi9t  in  five  coMunities:    Ann  Arbor.  Detroit,  East  Lansing,  Flint 
and  Lansing.    Assisting  low-incoae  parents  find  financial  resources  for 
child  care  often  aeans  the  difference  between  a  parent's  ability  to 
•ove  toward  steady  esploysent  (and  self  sufficiency)  and  having  to  rely 
on  welfare. 

BggQyPQe  is  half  of  the  naae  of  resource  and  referral.  In 
addition  to  addressing  the  issues  of  the  trilessa,  R4B  offices  provide 
■any  other  services  such  as  job  networks,  parent  education  sesinars  «nd 
inforaational  brochures.    R&R  offices  are  often  involved  in  working 
for  child  abuse  prevention  and  advocating  for  better  child  care 
policies.    One  of  the  Most  recent  developsents  for  resource  and 
referral  services  ig  eaployer  sponsored  child  care.    As  esployers 
becoae  .ore  aware  of  the  need  to  address  the  work  find  fa«ily  issues  of 
their  eaployees,  many  eaployers  have  consulted  with  the  local  resource 
and  referral  prograa.    The  P'^  offices  have  been  able  to  help  employers 
define  ways  of  assisting  eeployees  with  their  child  care  needs. 


As  Mentioned  above,  the  Michigan  R&J?  network  -  the  Michigan  AC 
network  -  is  a  sophisticated,  high  quality  service.    Each  of  the 
thirteen  offices  is  cosputerired  and  can  conduct  "on-line"  searches  (o^ 
parents  looking  for  child  care.    The  process  involves  getting 
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behalf  of  pwenU  who  Mfid  child  care  lervlce*  and  we  work  with  the 
profeeelonali  and  paraprofeiilonila  who  provide  child  care  servlcei. 
The  result  ia  a  benefit  to  parents  and  providers  alike. 

In  tens  of  m^^^hillty.  parents  benefit  because  the  resource  and 
referral  office  Is  an  objective  yet  supportive  service  for  parents 
since  the  office  does  not  represent  or  directly  support  any  specific 
child  care  prograa.    Resource  and  referral  services  benefit  providers 
because  few  child  care  programs  have  the  financial  resources  to  conduct 
the  advertising  necessary  to  gain  a  high  profil    In  the  coiwunity.  The 
resource  and  referral  service  can  connect  parents  with  providers  and 
thus  keep  the  provider  enroUsent  lists  close  to  lOOX.    Working  parents 
need  a  range  of  child  care  options,  not  only  for  the  standard  "fuil- 
ti«e"  Morkdixy  of  9  to  5.  but  also  for  part-tise  work,  before  and  after- 
school,  evening  and  weekend  work,  split  shifts,  rotating  shifts,  etc. 
as  well  as  sick-child  care.    Resource  and  Referral  offices  can  help  to 
identify  the  needs  through  surveys,  etc.  and  recruit  services  to  help 
■eet  the  needs-especial ly  in  non-standard  situations.    An  example  of 
this  is  a  progras  called  "Chicken  Soup",  a  sick  child  care  consort ius 
in  Minneapolis  which  developed  in  part  because  of  need  identified  by 
the  Greater  Minneapolis  Day  Care  Association. 

On  fluailiy*  the  resource  and  referral  service  helps  parents  becose 
better  consusers  of  child  care  -  by  providing  thes  with  inforsation 
about  what  to  look  for  and  questions  to  ask.    Researchers  have  found 
that  parents  can  benefit  greatly  fros  a  siaple  checklist  that 
highlights  what  to  look  for  in  a  good  child  care  setting  (Endsley  and 
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BradUrd,  1982). i   At  parentt  becohe  :<ore  infor.ed  about  .hopping  for 
chi.^d  cm,  thj  providers  autt  respond  by  providing  th«  level  of 
quality  parents  deaand.    "On  the  other  aide  of  the  fence-,  resource  and 
referral  services  conduct  vorkshops  and  training  sessions  for  providers 
-  worI:shops  on  eveiything  froa  "guidance  and  discipline^  to  workshops 
on  serving  nutritional  .eals  -  to  iaprove  t!.e  quality  of  the  care  they 
provide.    Throughout  the  process,  the        offices  vork  with  the  state 
department  which  is  responsibJe  fo-  licensing  and  regulation  to 
improve  standards  and  to  coaaunicate  probleas  which  develop.    A  study 
out  cf  the  California  RAR  necwork  shows  that  fcaily  day  care  hoaes 
tend  to  stay  in  business  longer  when  recniited  and  supported  by  R&R 
networks.    Preliainary  data  froa  a  foUow-up  study  by  the  California 
Resource  and  Referral  Network,  funded  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  indicates 
that  7  out  of  10  faaiiy  day  care  providers  who  were  recruited  by  the 
RAR  network,  when  interview^  a  year  and  one-half  later,  were  still 
providing  child  care  services.    This  is  significant  when  coapared  to 
the  regular  turnover  rate  aaong  faaily  day  care  providers.     (In  faaily 
day  care,  the  regular  turnover  rate  iff  highsr  than  any  other  occupation 
except  ^as  station  attendants  and  dishwashers. )^ 

In  teras  of  ftf f9r4ftbUitY>  resource  and  referral  services  assist 
parents  find  the  liaited  financial  resources  available  to  ansiPt  in 
paying  for  child  care.    Ir.  Michigan,  it  is  very  clear  that  the 

^Endsley,  R.C.  k  Bradbard»  M.R.  (1982).    "Predictive  value  of  the 
24.'!246r^  "^^^  J^-^^^-^nd  Motor  Skil^.  ^5, 

^Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  cited  in  Modigliani,  K.  1986.  "But 
who  will  taJce  care  of  the  children?    Child  care,  woaen  and  devalued 
Journal  of  F^jMr{>ri?n  miV  ,  46-49. 
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inforamtion  about  the  parenti  needa,  e.g.,  location,  tiaea  of  the  day 
cart  is  needed,  age  of  the  chlld(ren)  and  coat  reitrainta.    When  this 
inforaation  is  collected,  the  reaource  and  referral  counsellor  runa  a 
cuatoateed  prograa  which  coapares  parent's  needa  with  the  providers 
which  are  on  the  data  base.    The  coaputer  "aatchea"  need  with 
availability  and  generates  a  list  of  possible  options  for  the  parent. 
The        counsellor  sends  the  psrent  this  inforaation  along  with 
inforaation  about  how  to  choose  a  child  care  setting.    Since  the 
network  is  cosputerised,  the  Association  has  worked  out  a  coaputer 
process  by  which  the  Association  can  obtain  inforaation  directly  froa 
the  State'a  licensing  records  froa  the  State's  sainfraae  coaputer, 
convert  this  inforaation  into  aicro-usable  foraat  and  distribute  it  to 
all  of  the  offices  in  the  state.    This  peraits  the  local  BAR  service  to 
give  the  parent  the  best,  aost  current  inforaation  about  the 
■vailability  of  regulated  child  care  anywhere  in  the  state. 

Because  of  the  extent  and  depth  of  uhe  network,  the  Michigan  4C 
Association  received  a  grant  froa  Mervyn's  Departaent  Store  to  iaprove 
the  quality  and  availability  of  the  child  care  network  by  providing  six 
grants  totalling  $180,000  to  local  coaaunitieo  in  Michigan.    In  each  of 
the  coaaunities  which  received  a  grant,  availability  (nuaber  of 
liceased  providers)  has  increased  by  5X  and  training  (20  hours  per 
provider)  has  been  provided  to  lOX  of  the  providers. 

Hesourc^  and  referral  services  are  not  a  frivolous  overlay  on  the 
child  care  systen.    BAR  is  a  necessary  coaponent  in  helping  parents 
■ake  sense  out  of  a  fragaented,  diverse  and  often  inconsistent  systea. 
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An  Gwen  Morgan  (1987)5  pointed  out,  the  child  care  field  im  a  market 
syateBi  very  diverse  in  teras  of  types  of  care  and  parent  feet.    It  ii 
inefficient,  operating  with  costly  unfilled  spaces  for  children  at  the 
saae  tise  parents  are  unable  to  find  care.    Making  sense  out  of  thic 
systes  is  always  frustrating  and  often  bewildering  for  parents. 
Entrusting  the  care  of  a  child  to  a  person  whos  the  parents  say  not 
know  well  often  results  in  stress  and  guilt. 


"In  the  back  of  a  sother's  sind  a  nagging  question  will 
persists    'Is  It  really  all  right  for  se  to  work?    What  will 
happen  to  sy  child's  developsent?' 

As  wosen  and  sen  begin  to  face  squarely  the  unforeseen 
anxieties  of  dividing  the  self  into  two  isportant  roles  -  one 
geared  toward  the  fasily,  the  other  toward  the  working  world 
-  the  pressures  are  enorsous  and  largely  uncharted  by  past 
generations.    It  is  no  wonder  that  sany  new  parents  are 
overwhelaed  by  these  issues  as  they  take  on  the  important  new 
responsibility  of  creating  and  saintaining  a  stable  world  for 
their  net?  baby"  (Brazelton,  1989,  pp,  15-16),^ 


The  resource  and  referral  service  can  assist  parents  sake  better 
decisions  and,  ultisately  help  isprove  the  quality  of  care  for  this 
nation's  children. 

Resource  and  referral  services  have  been  developing  across  the 
nation  to  serve  parents  and  to  isprove  child  care  services.    Most  of 
the  offices  have  oeen  san^i^ed  on  very  ssall  budgets.    In  Michigan,  it 
is  a  credit  to  the  creativity  of  the  directors  in  the  4C  network  -  that 
the  systes  has  endured  eighteen  years:    through  a  sajor  recession  which 


^Morgan,  G.G,,  (1987).  Asking  the  hard  oueBtiong  ahnut  child  care 
resource  and  referral.    Unpublished  sanuscript. 

^Brazelton,  T.B.  (1989,  March).    Nurturing  the  nurturers.  Worl<i 
Monitor  2(3),  14-17. 
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crippled  uny  lerricei  in  the  state  ud,  until  last  yeari  with  a  total 
of  only  $433,000  to  support  11  offices  (located  in  the  sajor 
■etropolitan  areas  of  the  state).    Last  year,  for  the  first  tise  since 
1980,  the  state  support  for  resource  and  referral  was  increased  to 
$750,000.    With  the  increase  in  funds  case  also  the  addition  of  two 
new  offices  and  an  expansion  of  the  service  areas  of  the  existing 
offices.    Resource  and  Referral  offices  are  the  true  exaaple  of  the 
public/private  partnership.    The  offices  have  taken  the  public  dollars 
they  receive  and  used  those  funds  as  a  base  for  generating  additional 
revenues  froa  United  Way,  local  and  county  governsents,  grants  and 
corporate  contributions. 

But,  as  the  deaand  for  child  care  increases  (as  sore  and  acre  non- 
traditional  workers  are  recruiter  to  fill  the  deaands  of  the  changing 
work  force),  the  local  resource  and  referral  offices  are  being 
stretched  beyond  their  capacity  to  serve.    As  the  demographies  of  the 
work  force  change,  the  support  of  resource  and  referral  services  aust 
also  change.    Senator  Donald  Biegle  (also  froa  Michigan)  recognised  the 
iaportance  of  referral  services  several  years  ago.    He  introduced  the 
Dependent  Care  bill  which  gained  broad  support  and  was  passed  into  law. 
This  bill  peraits  states  to  use  40X  of  the  state  allocation  for 
dependent  care  referral  services.    The  Dependent  Care  Act  was  an 
iaportant  first  step,  but  it  was  only  a  first  step.  Without 
significant  suppott  froa  the  federal  governaent,  resource  and  referral 
services  will  not  be  able  to  perform  the  vital  function  which  they 
provide  in  helping  parents  find  the  child  care  services  their  children 
need  and  deserve. 
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Mr.  KiLDEE.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Sullivan.  I  will  start  with 
some  questions  now.  Mark,  we  may  be  cousins.  My  grandmother 
was  a  Sullivan  from  Coimty  Cork. 

Ms.  Taylor,  as  a  local  provider  who  probably  confronts  the  prob- 
lems of  low  staff  salaries  and  high  turnover  rates,  can  you  tell  us 
what  should  be  included  in  any  child  care  proposal  to  address  the 
low  staff  salaries  and  the  high  turnover  which  very  often,  most 
often  is  a  result  of  the  low  salaries? 

Ms.  Taylor*  Well,  I  think  funds  to  help  the  states  to  deal  with 
the  salary  problems  are  a  real  necessity.  If  we  are  talking  about 
quality  care  for  children  to  try  to  help  alleviate  some  of  the  turnov- 
er in  staff  that  is  a  part  of  the  legislation,  there  should  be  some  set 
aside  to  be  utilized  to  help  to  increase  salaries  and  benefits. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Fm  convinced  that  the  people  who  work  at  the  Na- 
tional Zoo  out  here  are  probably  not  paid  enough,  but  they  are  paid 
more  than  child  care  workers. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  That's  sad,  isn't  it?  That's  really  sad.  Where  are  our 
priorities?  I  think  they  should  be  making  more  out  there,  too.  I 
have  been  out  there  and  I  think  they  earn  every  cent  they  make 
and  should  be  making  more. 

When  I  compare  what  child  care  workers  are  making,  it's  really 
a  sad  commentary  on  our  commitment  to  child  care  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Hawkins  and  myself  probably  have  some  different  ap- 
proaches to  child  care,  but  one  thing  that  we  are  deeply  concerned 
with  and  want  to  address  is  that  lack  of  financial  commitment.  An 
earlier  witness  mentioned  that  money  helps.  Money  doesn't  solve 
all  problems,  but  here  is  an  example  of  where  very  little  money 
has  really  been  spent  to  upgrade  child  care  as  far  as  staffing.  I 
think  that  is  an  area  that  we  will  have  to  address  ourselves. 

Mark,  on  page  5  of  your  testimony,  you  state  that  the  local  R&R 
services  gives  the  parent  the  best,  most  current  information  about 
the  availability  of  regulated  child  care  anywhere  in  the  state  of 
Michigan. 

Do  you  refer  anyone  to  unregulated  or  unlicensed  child  care 
under  your  system  of  referral? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  we  use  only  licensed  child  care,  both  centers 
and  family  day  care  homes.  We  use  that  for  two  reasons.  One  is 
that  philosophically  we  believe  that  any  provider  who  is  in  the 
busmess  of  providing  child  care  should  submit  their  program  to  the 
review  that  is  set  up  by  the  state.  Every  parent  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  that  the  program  has  been  reviewed  and  has 
met  minimum  standards. 

Second,  there  is  an  issue  of  liability.  Wlienever  we  get  into  refer- 
ring to  providers  that  have  not  been  screened  by  the  state,  then  we 
are  exceeding  our  bounds  in  terms  of  referring  to  providers  who 
meet  at  least  the  minimum  of  standards  required. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Let  me  ask  this.  I  still  have  some  time  here  before  I 
go  to  the  next  member.  There  are  other  proposals  to  assist  in  child 
care.  One  is  to  use  the  tax  code.  The  president  has  proposed  using  a 
tax  code  and  Congressman  Downey  has  a  proposal  to  use  a  tax 
code.  I  say  that  these  can  be  complimentary  but  cannot  take  the 
place  of  a  child  care  bill. 
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How  careful  should  we  be  in  letting  the  tax  code  give  money  or 
let  people  keep  money  for  facilities  that  are  not  licensed  or  regulat- 
ed? If  we  are  going  to  change  the  tax  code,  especially  if  we  have  a 
refundable  tax  credit,  should  we  set  some  standards  for  the  institu- 
tions or  child  care  facilities  that  these  parents  can  use? 

Any  of  you  may  answer. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  strongly  feel  that  at  the  Federal,  state,  and  local 
level,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  protect  children  who  can't  protect 
themselves.  There  ought  to  be  some  minimum  standards  in  terms 
of  the  kinds  of  facilities  that  children  can  be  cared  for. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  That  would  be  even  with  the  tax  code? 

Ms.  Mttchell.  The  dependent  care  tax  credit  now  has  standards. 
It's  supposedly  only  to  be  used  to  pay  for  r^ulated  care  if  the  care 
is  regulated  in  the  state.  The  problem  is  that  what  kinds  of  care 
are  r^ulated  vary  so  much  from  state  to  state.  So  you're,  in  some 
cases,  paying  for  care  that  in  another  state  wouldn't  be  allowed  to 
be  paid  for. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  So  you  would  say  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  either 
less  money  coming  into  the  treasury  or  a  withdrawal  from  the 
treasury  and  refundable,  that  we  should  at  least  have  some  mini- 
mal Federal  standards?  Mark,  would  you  answer? 

Mr.  SuLUVAN.  Yes,  I  agree  completely.  I  think  that  the  kind  of 
child  care  the  government  is  paying  for  ought  to  meet  minimimi 
standards.  We  are  not  talking  about  quality;  that  would  be  our 
goal.  We  are  simply  talking  about  safety. 

Unless  the  programs  submit  to  and  are  successful  in  a  review  of 
meeting  those  minimum  standards  of  providing  safety,  I  don't 
think  we  should  be  permittmg  children  to  be  m  those  programs.  I 
certainly  don't  think  those  programs  should  be  reimbursed. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  Ballenger? 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  find  your  informa- 
tion here  most  exciting.  As  I  have  said  earlier,  I  have  been  m- 
volved  through  my  family  in  day  care  in  North  Carolina  for  about 
the  last  15  years  personally  and  my  wife  has  35  years  of  experi- 
ence. 

One  of  the  traumas  of  child  care  is  affordability.  The  center  I  am 
associated  with  is  a  welfare  day  care  operation.  We  receive  funds, 
as  does  Ms.  Taylor,  from  social  services,  the  United  Fund,  the 
coimty  commissioner's,  everybody  that  you  can  think  of. 

I  was  just  curious  as  to  if  you  do  have  a  cost — I  know  you  said 
you  have  a  $4.5  million  operating  expenses  and  1200  students.  If 
you  use  just  plain  mathematics,  it  comes  out  to  a  cost  of  about 
$3750  per  child  per  year  which  is  $75.00  per  week  which  is  substan- 
tially higher  than  North  Carolina. 

Do  you  charge  anybody  100  percent  for  their  day  care? 

Ms.  Taylor.  Yes,  some  of  our  parents  that  don't  meet  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  some  of  our  subsidized  programs  pay  full 
fee.  Our  pre^hool  day  care  program,  the  full  price  is  $90.00  for 
the  week  for  a  pre-school  child.  Before  and  after  school  care,  it 
would  be  $45.00.  For  toddlers,  it  would  be  $100.00. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Does  that  include  one  meal,  two  snacks,  say 
about  nine  hours  or  nine  and  a  half  hours  per  day? 
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?  Ms.  Taylor.  Yes,  the  operating  hours  would  be  from  7:00  a.m.  in 

^  the  morning  until  6:00  in  the  evening.  That  would  include  break- 

^  fast,  lunch,  and  a  snack. 

Mr.  Ballengkr.  Although  liability  insurance  is  not  in  this  bill,  I 
v  wonder  if  that  has  become  a  m^or  problem  as  far  as  you  all  are 

concerned?  In  North  Carolina  it  has.  I  am  just  asking  you  the  ques- 

tion. 

V-  Ms.  Taylor.  It  was  a  m^or  problem  three  years  ago.  Through 

the  help  of  the  insurance  commissioner  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

^  we  were  able  to,  along  with  other  providers  in  the  city,  maintain 

our  liability  coverage. 

l\  It's  costing  the  Day  Care  Association  approximately  $45.00  per 

i  child  for  liability. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  I  think  that  it's  something  that  we  could  have 

:  some  affect  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  fact  that  $45.00  per  child  is  a 

rather  substantial  amount  of  money.  I  took  the  numbers,  instead  of 

I  *  using  your  $90.00,  using  only  $75.00. 

r  If  we  take  the  total  amount  of  money,  the  $2.5  billion  that  we 

are  talking  about  in  either  one  of  these  bills,  and  divide  that  by 
$3750,  it  turns  out  we  can  take  care  of  700,000  children. 

I  think  there  is  close  to  six  million  that  are  needed  to  be  taken 
care  of.  So  any  expense  that  we  can,  by  law,  reduce  I  think  will 
make  our  money  go  further. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mark,  if  I  may,  in  your  statistical  analysis  in 
Michigan  and  when  you  advise  the  parent  as  to  where  they  are 
going  to  send  a  child.  In  North  Carolina  we  have  a  rating  system  of 
A,  AA,  AAA.  Somehow  they  always  use  As  even  though  the  worst 
you  can  get  is  an  A.  Triple  A  is  good  and  a  single  A  is  bad.  It  reads 
beautifully  on  their  stationary. 

Do  you  specify  when  you  tell  the  parent  who  called  in  about  a 
rating?  Does  Michigan  have  a  rating  system? 

Mr.  SuLUVAN.  No,  we  don't  use  a  rating  system.  We  can  help 
parents  identify  what  the  elements  of  quality  are,  but  we  are  not 
about  to  suggest  to  them  that  one  program  has  a  higher  level  of 
quality  to  another  or  from  another.  They  need  to  make  that  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  In  North  Carolina  we  have  all  kinds  of  rules  and 
regulations.  To  get  a  AAA  rating  you  have  to  do  certain  things.  It's 
just  sort  of  like  a  restaurant.  I'm  sure  it's  better  than  a  restaurant 
rating,  but  it  works  that  way.  Does  the  state  of  Michigan  have  any- 
thing similar? 

Mr.  SuLUVAN.  I  think  it  would  be  similar  to  that,  but  it's  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer  in  Michigan.  You  either  have  a  standard  li- 
cense or  you  have  a  provisional  license.  There  is  no  other  level  of 
certification. 
Mr.  Ballenger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  KiLDEE.  If  I  could  just  follow  through  on  that,  do  you  have  a 
checklist  that  the  parents  can  look  at  to  see  what  things  they 
should  be  looking  for  in  a  child  care  facility  in  response  to  Mr.  Bal- 
lenger's  question? 

Mr.  SuLuvAN.  Yes.  In  fact,  I  think  that  the  points  that  Ms. 
Taylor  raised  in  terms  of  quality  are  the  points  that  are  asking 
paxents  to  consider  when  they  are  looking  for  a  program. 
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We  distribute  that  with  every  printout  that  we  use  or  that  we 
send  to  the  parent  when  we  send  them  a  list  of  the  providers  who 
are  available. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  Williams? 

Mr.  Williams.  Ms.  Taylor,  where  are  your  members  located,  the 
members  of  your  association? 

Ms.  Tayloe.  We  are  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Williams.  A  limited  memberslup? 

Ms.  Taylor.  Just  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Williams.  Are  any  of  your  members  church  related? 

Ms.  Taylob.  No.  We  have  a  number  of  our  centers  located  in 
churches  where  we  lease  space. 

Mr.  Williams.  But  they  are  run  by  a  non-sectarian-; — 

Ms.  Taylor,  They  are  run  by  the  Day  Care  Association. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  day  care  centers  to  which  4C 
provide  services,  are  any  of  those  operated  by  a  sectarian  institu- 
tion? 

Mr.  SuLUVAN.  I  will  have  to  go  back  to  previous  times  when  I 
was  actually  involved  in  the  direct  referral  services.  In  the  commu- 
nity where  my  office  was  located,  of  the  200  centers,  there  was  ac- 
tually one  program  that  advertised  a  religious  component  to  their 
services. 

Most  of  the  programs  were  located  in  church,  but  there  was  only 
one  that  was  using  advertising  or  that  was  advertising  that  they,  in 
£act,  had  a  religious  aspect  of  the  program  on  a  daily  basis. 

Mr.  Williams.  Those  that  were  located  in  churches,  then,  do  I 
xmderstand  correctly,  were  not  operated  by  the  religious  institu- 
tion? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No.  It  is  always  set  up  as  a  lease  with  the  church. 
It's  iust  like  leasing  any  kind  of  space  that  you  can  find.  When  I 
usea  to  work  with  Head  Start,  we  never  got  money  for  capital  im- 
provement so  we  looked  for  space  wherever  we  could  find  it. 

So  you  would  go  to  a  church  or  a  community  center  or  whatever. 
Then,  of  course,  because  most  of  these  programs  were  operated 
either  by  a  profit  corporation  or  an  non-profit  board,  the  goal  and 
mission  of  the  hoard  was  very  clearly  stated  and  that  did  not  in- 
clude religious  pursuits  as  part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hayes? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Fm  bothered  a 
little  bit  about  the  question  of  minimum  standards  for  qualifying  to 
operate  child  care  centers.  Our  objectives,  as  I  think  they  should 
be,  are  to  provide  care  for  a  child  and  at  the  same  time  teach  them 
a  little  bit  about  what  they  are  to  face  in  life. 

We  have  touched  on  the  question  of  whether  minimum  standards 
should  be  put  into  effect.  There  is  some  parallel  that  the  Federal 
fUnds  are  being  used  for  this  purpose  and  new  apparatus  to  moni- 
tor performance. 

I  say  this  because  there  are  situations  where  there  seems  to  be 
arising  child  molestations.  Many  of  these  are  centers.  Some  people 
who  run  them  do  quite  well  financially,  but  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  help  the  child. 

I  just  wondered  if  any  of  the  panel  would  care  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we  should,  along  with  the 
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providing  of  funds  and  the  minimum  standards  for  operating  a  day 
care  or  child  care  center,  should  have  some  monitoring  apparatus 
to  make  sure  that  the  money  is  used  for  that  purpose. 

I  say  this  because— I  say  a  parallel,  the  10  percent  set  aside  that 
we  provide  for  hi^hwav  construction  for  small  business  and  minori- 
ty busmesses,  it  doesn't  go  in  that  direction  when  you  look  at  it  on 
a  percentage  basis  or  something  of  this  sort. 

Our  bottom  line  is  to  try  to  start  early  in  grooming  kids  and  to 
be  a  p^  of  our  society,  an  integral  part  that  is  going  to  be  able  to 
be  productive,  At  the  same  time,  relieve  the  parents  of  some  re- 
sponsibility so  they  can  be  able  to  earn  a  decent  way  of  life  and 
help  raise  their  own  kids. 

I  think  that  maybe  H.R.  3  may  be  somewhat  like  it  in  that  it 
doesnt  provide,  as  I  understand  it,  for  any  real  mechanism  for 
monitonng  performance  on  the  part  of  a  child  care  center. 

Ms.  Taylor.  As  a  child  care  provider,  I  strongly  support  stand- 
aras.  Standards  are  no  good  without  a  mechanism  for  monitoring 
and  enforcement  of  those  standards.  I  think  that  is  very,  very,  very 
important. 

Mr.  SuLUVAN.  We've  talked  about  minimum  standards  to  ensure 
the  children  s  safety.  If  the  truth  fall  out,  I  would  prefer  optimal 
standards  that  would  provide  not  only  safety  but  a  quality  environ- 
ment for  children. 

I  think  we  have  to  start  someplace.  We  use  standards  in  just 
about  every  industry  that  exists  in  this  country.  I  think  it  belongs 
also  m  child  care. 

Ms.  MrrcHEix.  I  think  it's  a  really  difficult  problem  for  you  be- 
cause the  standards  vary  so  much  from  one  state  to  another.  You 
are  in  a  position  of  havmg  to  specify  somewhere  in  the  middle  so 
that  the  goals  should  be  to  bring  some  state  standards  up  and  hope- 
fuU:jr  not  do  something  that  will  make  states  lower  their  standards. 

It  s  r^v  true  that  children's  needs  are  the  same  whether  they 
hve  m  Alabama  or  m  Oregon.  It's  not  different.  They  are  not  dif- 
ferent children.  They  don't  have  different  needs. 

I  think  it's  an  appropriate  role  of  the  Federal  government  to  set 
that  middle  ground  of  standards  that  we  are  trying  to  get  everyone 
to  get  up  to.  I  would  agree  that  it  would  be  nice  if  they  were  higher 
quahty  standards.  ^ 

In  fact,  some  states  are  moving  in  that  direction,  changing  stand- 
ards generally  m  the  direction  of  higher  quality,  limiting  group 
size  and  b^inning  to  specify  programmatic  regulations. 
Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Perkins? 
Mr.  Perkins.  I'll  pass. 
Chairman  Hawkins.  Ms.  Unsoeld? 
Ms.  Unsoeld.  No  questions. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  The  Chair  would  like  to  thank  the  panel 
again  for  your  contribution  this  morning,  and  we  will  look  forward 
to  continuing  our  dialogue  with  you  and,  certainly,  calling  on  you 
from  time  to  time  as  we  move  to  mark  up  the  bill  and  prepare  for 
a  good  year  in  terms  of  child  care.  I  think  all  of  you  should  be  com- 
mended for  what  you  are  doing  and  we  look  forward  to  having  you 
before  the  committee  again.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Kayes  has  called  to  my  attention  the  question  you  asked 
that  on  page  74  of  the  bill,  the  Secretary  is  instructed  to  review 
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and  monitor  state  compliance  with  the  program  and  the  plan 
under  the  Act  itself. 

Mr.  Hayes.  So,  we  have  to  monitor  the  Secretary. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Well,  I  guess  that's  our  job  and  it  is  your 
job  to  monitor  us. 

The  next  two  witnesses  will  be  seated  at  the  table  as  their  names 
are  called.  Mr.  Barry  Lynn,  Legislative  Council,  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  and  Mr.  Nick  Craft,  President  of  the  National 
Child  Care  Association. 

Mr.  Lynn,  we  will  start  with  you  and  we  look  forward  to  your 
testimony.  We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  it.  It  contains  a  lot 
of  substance  and  we  certainly  appreciate  having  you  appear  before 
the  committee.  You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR  BARRY  LYNN,  AMERICAN  CIVIL  LIBERTIES 
UNION,  AND  MR.  NICK  CRAFT,  NATIONAL  CHILD  CARE  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  Lynn.  Thank  you,  very  much.  The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  is  strongly  in  support  of  Federal  child  care  assistance  pro- 
grams believing  that  it  is,  among  other  things,  an  important  way  of 
ameliorating  past  employment  discrimination  against  women. 

However,  in  the  process,  we  can  never  lose  sight  of  our  national 
commitment  to  maintaining  a  clear  separation  between  the  govern- 
ment and  religious  bodies,  nor  to  the  goal  of  preserving  the  princi- 
ple of  nondiscrimination  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  b^in  by  explaining  why,  in  our  view,  the  Act  for 
better  child  care  services,  the  so-called  ABC  Bill,  violates  these 
principles.  At  least  one-third  of  the  child  core  provider  benefici- 
aries of  this  l^islation  will  be  churches,  synagogues,  parochial 
schools  and  other  religious  institutions  which  courts  would  deem 
pervasively  sectarian. 

I  believe  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  recognize  this  fact  and 
recognize  that  it  raises  some  Constitutional  issues.  Indeed,  section 
19(a)  provides:  "No  financial  assistance  provided  under  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  for  any  sectarian  purpose  or  activity." 

But,  tihds  general  prohabition  simply  does  not  solve  the  Constitu- 
tional problem  which  arises  from  Federal  funds  going  for  early 
childhood  educational  efforts  in  pervasively  sectarian  institutions. 
The  Constitution  requires  more  than  that  specific  Federal  grant  or 
voucher  dollars  not  be  traceable  to  sectarian  activities. 

The  Constitution  requires  that  Federal  funds  not  be  made  avail- 
able for  generally  enhancing  the  educational  efforts  of  these  perva- 
sively sectarian  institutions.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question, 
on  title  basis  of  the  hearing  record  of  this  committee  so  far  or  even 
this  morning,  that  the  child  care  as  supported  by  the  ABC  bill  is  an 
educational  prc^am.  It  is  not  custodial. 

The  preparation  of  kids  envisioned  by  the  child  care  bill  is  that 
they  will  be  better  prepared  to  enter  elementary  school  if  they 
have  a  serious  child  care  program  before  that.  Now,  I  am  also 
aware  that^  in  a  widely  circulated  letter.  Harvard  constitutional 
law  professor  Lawrence  Tribe  has  argued  that  he  does  not  see  infir- 
C(uties  in  the  ABC  bill  because  he  claims,  in  his  words,  "it  stresses 
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simple  child  care  rather  than  child  education"  and  is  '*a  general 
social  welfare  program''. 

I  think  that  comment  elevates  form  over  substance  and  com- 
pletely misperceives  the  principle  motivation  for  any  religious  in- 
stitutions to  become  involved  in  child  care  in  the  first  place.  It  is  to 
obtain  a  group  of  impressionable  children  for  sectarian  instruction. 

The  truth  is  that  the  human  interaction  and  institutional  goals 
of  most  child  care  programs  for  four-year-old  children  in  a  religious 
setting  would  be  absolutely  indistinguishable  from  the  specifically 
educational  program  for  a  six-year-old  in  the  first  i /rade  in  that 
same  facility. 

In  fact,  the  absurd  result  of  not  conceding  that  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial educational  component  in  child  care  is  that  Federal  offi- 
cials would  have  to  scrutmize  programs  in  order  to  determine  that 
no  learning  is  occurring  there. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  articulated  a  three-part  test  for  deter- 
mming  whether  or  not  an  action  violates  the  constitutional 
premise  against  laws  respecting  the  establishment  of  religion.  I 
tmnk  the  ABC  bill  fails  in  two  very  critical  ways.  First,  this  fund- 
ing would  advance  religion. 

m  a  series  of  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  has  invalidated  a  variety 
of  programs  which  benefited  sectarian  religious  schools  through, 
for  example,  maintenance  and  repair  grants,  the  loan  of  non-text 
book  instructional  material,  the  issuance  of  revenue  bonds,  even 
the  use  of  Federal  Title  I  funds  to  pay  salaries  of  public  employees 
who  teach  in  parochial  schools. 

These  forbidden  practices  involve  funding  of  items  going  to  edu- 
cational institutions  where  the  actual  use  was  under  the  control  of 
the  religious  schools,  teachers  or  administrators,  the  very  kind  of 
highly  discretionary  use  of  funds  which  would  be  permitted  under 
the  Act  for  better  child  care. 

This  has  a  primary  effect  of  advancing  religion.  In  fact,  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  imagine  a  child  care  in  a  religious  setting  nm  by  reli- 
gious institutions  where  there  would  not  be  either  an  intentional 
or  an  inadvertent  inculcation  of  religious  beliefs  in  the  very  im- 
pressionable children. 

How  can  we  expect  to  have  three-year-old  children  in  child  care 
on  one  floor  of  a  Presbyterian  or  Roman  Catholic  church  not  be 
aware  of  and  quite  likely  influenced  by  the  overtly  religious  activi- 
ty occurring  around  them  on  every  floor?  They  will  see  religious 
symbols  on  the  edifice  itself,  will  hear  religious  music  through  the 
walls,  will  routinely  encounter  persons  in  religious  garb  in  the  hall- 
ways or  in  the  play  area. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  once  noted,  the  symbolism  of  a  union  be- 
tween church  and  state  is  most  likely  to  mfluence  children  of 
tender  years,  whose  experience  is  limited  and  whose  beliefs  conse- 
quently are  the  function  of  environment  as  much  as  a  free  and  vol- 
untary choice. 

The  advancement  of  religion  goes  beyond  this  kind  of  environ- 
mental pressure.  If  a  religious  institution  is  now  engaged  without 
Federal  funding  in  child  care  because  it  views  such  work  as  a  part 
of  its  religious  mission,  then  I  would  ask  how  can  it  be  anything 
but  the  aavancement  of  that  mission  to  have  it  now  funded  with 
new  Federal  dollars? 
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Indeedi  all  one  has  to  do  is  listen  to  the  comments  of  the  people 
who  run  child  care  programs  for  preschoolers,  whether  those  indi- 
viduals are  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  Lutheran  church  or 
the  Unification  church,  to  recognize  the  importance  that  they  as- 
cribe to  this  period. 

They  believe  that  it  is  important  to  instruct  children  in  religious 
principles  as  they  go  through  the  preschool  program  and  that,  of 
course,  is  entirely  permissible  unless  there  are  government  funds 
involved. 

The  ABC  bill  also  fails,  I  think,  the  first  amendment  test  on  an- 
other ground  because  it  does  lead  to  excessive  entanglement  be- 
tween government  and  religious  institutions.  For  the  government 
to  be  sure  that  sectarian  influence  is  not  present  in  the  child  care 
prc^ram  would  involve  government  officials  in  an  ongoing  and  con- 
tinual governmental  monitoring  of  religious  institutions. 

The  government  would  regularly  need  to  examine  questions  like: 
Is  a  prayer  said  before  lunch?  Do  the  child  care  providers  express 
an  opinion  to  unrulv  children  that  God  does  not  like  that?  Are  reli- 
gious holidays  emphasized  with  sacred  symbols  or  do  readings  re- 
flect specific  religious  traditions? 

That  is  the  very  kind  of  excessive,  enduring  entanglement  be- 
tween state  and  church  that  is  a  forbidden  result,  according  to  the 
cases  on  this  point.  These  Constitutional  problems  are  present, 
whether  we  are  talking  about  direct  grants  or  so-called  cmld  care 
certificates,  that  the  fiinding  goes  to  parents  and  then,  and  only 
then,  onto  the  child  care  facilities  does  not  remove  the  constitution- 
al problem. 

Turning  to  the  discrimination  question,  the  language  in  the  ABC 
bill,  in  our  view,  is  terribly,  terribly  inadequate.  It  does  not  bar  re- 
ligious discrimination  in  the  selection  of  children  for  nonFederally- 
funded  slots.  It  does  not  prohibit  religious  schools  from  granting 
preference  to  its  own  students  in  programs  held  before  or  after 
school.  It  does  not  even  bar  religious  discrimination  in  the  Wring  of 
the  staff. 

This  language  means,  then,  that  even  in  a  very  specific  activity — 
child  care— which  is  funded  with  Federal  dollars,  certain  kinds  of 
religious-based  discrimination  are  permissible.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  is  suggesting  that  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds  for  a  day 
care  center  located  in  a  church  basement  means  that  the  church 
may  not  use  religion  as  the  basis  for  not  hiring  the  pastor. 

But  it  is  entirely  appropriate  to  demand  that  discrimination  in 
employment  and  services  throughout  the  programs  specifically  re- 
ceiving these  Federal  funds  be  banned.  Discrimination  in  those 
services  simply  cannot  be  permitted. 

We  don't  permit  them  in  other  Federal  programs.  A  hospital 
that  receives  Hill  Burton  funds  certainly  could  not  discriminate  in 
admissions,  even  in  a  wing  that  was  not  built  with  those  Hill 
Burton  fimds. 

Moreover,  since  the  child  care  program  is  not  supposed  to  foster 
sectarian  religious  values,  there  is  absolutely  no  justification  for  a 
hiring  decision  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  participation  in  or  mem- 
bership in  or  beliefs  in  a  specific  religious  tradition. 

Indeed,  if  you  grant  religious  preference,  you  undercut  the  very 
nonsectarian  principle  which  this  bill's  proponents  claims  entitles 
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programs  in  religious  institutions  to  receive  the  funds  in  the  first 
place.  There  just  is  no  justification  for  this. 

I  have  talked  about  the  ABC  bill.  H.R.  3,  m  our  view,  represents 
a  very  dramatic  improvement  over  the  Act  for  Better  Child  Care, 
in  terms  of  sensitivity  both  to  the  church/state  issues  and  to  non- 
discrimination principles. 

We  particularly  applaud  its  strong  commitment  to  the  use  of 
public  facilities  in  several  sections  of  the  bill.  The  child  care  section 
of  the  bill  also  prohibits  any  form  of  religious  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment or  child  care  services,  by  making  applicable  to  this  pro- 
gram a  provision  of  the  Head  Start  Act  which  now  prohibits  any 
aid  to  a  program,  project  or  activity  unless  the  grant  or  contract 
specifically  provides  that  no  person  with  responsibilities  in  the  op- 
eration thereof  will  discriminate  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  sex,  political  affiliation  or  beliefe. 

The  plain  meaning  of  that  language  would  seem  to  bar  a  recipi- 
ent institution  from  hiring  only  the  members  of  its  congregation  or 
persons  of  like-mmded  religious  creed  or  beliefs  and  that  is  terribly 
important. 

By  every  estimate  heard  today  and  in  every  other  hearing  before 
this  committee,  the  funding  available  under  the  Act  for  Better 
Child  Care  or  even  under  H.R.  3  is  not  going  to  adequately  meet 
the  needs  of  every  American  for  quality  child  care. 

Therefore,  I  think  there  is  nothing  irresponsible  about  taking  the 
limited  funds  available  and  earmarking  them  for  use  in  programs 
which  do  not  raise  these  complex  constitutional  issues.  The  clean- 
est approach,  then,  would  be  to  modify  the  definition  of  eligible 
child  care  provider  to  exclude  center-based  child  care  providers  or 
group  home  child  jare  providers  which  are  operated  or  controlled 
by  a  religious  body  or  institution. 

Then,  to  limit  the  effect  of  the  presence  in  a  religious  setting  of  a 
child  care  program,  even  if  operated  independently,  we  would  en- 
cour^e  you  to  require  that  religious  facilities  be  viewed  as  accepta- 
ble sites  only  where  alternative  locations  are  not  available  and 
only  if  the  rooms  used  for  child  care  are  religiously  neutral. 

Finally,  in  the  discrimination  area,  we  would  propose  that  in  any 
legislative  enactment,  we  either  include  the  language  from  the 
Head  Start  statute  to  cover  ai:y  institution  that  receives  funding 
under  the  new  child  care  program  or  to  craft  a  new  broad  nondis- 
crimination proviso  so  that  institutional  recipients  are  on  notice 
that  they  may  not,  on  the  basis  of  religion,  discrimination  in  any 
admissions  to  the  program,  nor  may  they  discriminate  against  em- 
ployment against  any  individual  on  the  basis  of  his  or  her  religious 
background. 

Thank  you,  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Barry  W.  Lynn  follows:] 
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Chairman  Hawkins  and  Heiaber}  of  the  Committee: 

Ky  name  Is  Barry  W.  Lynn.     I  serve  as  legislative  counsel 
for  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.     I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  regarding  church-state  and 
discrimination  issues  in  proposed  federal  child  care  legislation. 
I  would  like  to  focus  most  of  my  comments  on  H.R.  30,  the  "Act 
for  Better  Child  Care  Services  (or  "ABC  Bill")  and  H.R.  3,  and 
then  propose  some  resolutions  of  the  constitutional  and  policy 
question  these  proposals  generate.    The  ACUJ  is  strongly  in 
support  of  federal  child  care  assistance,  believing  it  is  an 
important  means  of  ameliorating  historical  employment 
discrimination  against  women.    However,  in  the  process  we  cannot 
lose  sight  of  our  national  commitment  to  maintaining  a  clear 
separation  between  government  and  religious  bodies  and  to 
preserving  the  principle  of  non-discrimination. 

I.    H.R.  30t  The  Act  for  Better  Child  Care  Services  ("ABC  Biil'M 

H.R.  30  provides  a  program  of  grants  and  vouchers  (••  child 
care  certificates")  for  the  stated  purpose  of  promoting  "the 
availability  and  diversity  of  quaiit;  child  care  services." 
Child  care  providers  who  may  benefit  from  this  program  include 
non~residential  "center-based"  providers,  group  homes,  and  family 
providers  who  are  licensed  and  regulated  under  state  law 
satisfying  specific  Federal  requirements,    children  eligible  for 
coverage  include  those  under  16  years  of  age  \%hose  family  income 
does  not  exceed  100  percent  pf  the  state  median  income  for  a 
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family  of  the  sane  size.    Among  the  objectives  to  be  achieved  by 
the  program  is  **to  strengthen  the  competitiveness  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  young  children  with  a  sound  early  childhood 
development  e}cperience.  ** 

At  least  one-third  of  **child  care  provider"  beneficiaries  of 
this  legislation  will  be  churches,  synagogues,  parochial  schools, 
and  other  religious  institutions  which  courts  would  deem 
"pervasively  sectarian.**    The  sponsors  of  this  legislation 
obviously  recognize  that  this  fact  raises  some  constitutional 
issues.    Indeed,  §  19  (a)  provides:  **No  financial  assistance 
provided  under  this  Act  shall  be  e}cpended  for  any  sectarian 
purpose  or  activity,  including  sectarian  worship  and 
instruction.**    This  general  prohibition,  however,  simply  does  not 
solve  the  constitutional  problem  which  arises  from  federal  funds 
going  for  early  childhood  educational  efforts  in  **pervasively 
sectarian**  institutions.    The  Constitution  requires  more  than 
that  specific  federal  dollars  not  be  traceable  to  sectarian 
activities.    It  demands  that  federal  funds  not  be  made  available 
for  generally  enhancing  educational  efforts  in  pervasively 
sectarian  institutions.     (Likewise,  a  nod  in  the  direction  of 
distinguishing  sectarian  from  other  providers  is  the  provision  in 
S  670  F  (c) (2) (B)  that  capital  improvement  grants  to  sectarian 
organizations  can  only  h*s  used  for  **renovation  or  repair.  .  . 
necessary  to  bring  such  facilities  into  compliance  with  health 
and  safety  requirements  improved  by  this  subchapter.") 

One  threshold  matter  is.  whether  child  care  as  supported  by 
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this  bill  is  an  educational  program.    Notwithstanding  efforts  by 
some  supporters  of  the  legislation  to  downplay  this  aspect  of 
child  care,  child  care  cannot  be  viewed  as  non-educational  or  as 
a  mere  custodial  act.    Indeed,  the  hearing  record  of  this 
Committee  is  replete  with  testimony  chronicling  the  belief  of 
proponents  that  adequate  child  care  is  essential  to  preparation 
of  students  for  elementary  school.    This  preparation  is  nothing 
short  of  academic  and  social  education.    Harvard  University  law 
professor  Laurence  Tribe  noted  in  a  widely-circulated  letter  to 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  that:  "the  Establishment  Clause  bans  the 
inclusion  of  sectarian  institutions,  such  as  parochial  schools 
and  churches,  in  a  program  providing  funds  for  early  childhood 
education."    Mr.  Tribe,  however,  does  not  see  infirmities  in  the 
"ABC  bill"  because  he  claims  it  "stresses  ^simple  child  sars 
rather  than  child  education"  and  is  "a  general  social  welfare 
program  designed  to  protect  children  from  the  dangers  of  poor 
child  care;  it  has  little  to  do  with  education  and  hence  does  not 
present  any  obvious  danger  of  religious  indoctrination."  These 
comments  elevate  form  over  substance,  and  completely  misperceive 
a  principal  motivation  for  many  religious  institutions  to  become 
involved  in  child  care  in  the  first  place:  obtaining  a  group  of 
impressionable  children  for  sectarian  instruction.    The  truth  is 
that  the  human  interaction  and  institutional  goals  of  most  "child 
care"  programs  for  four-year-old  children  in  a  religious  setting 
would  be  indistinguishable  from  the  specifically  "educational" 
program  for  a  five-year-old  in  Kindergarten  in  the  same  facility. 
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(The  absurd  result  of  not  conceding  that  there  Is  a  substantial 
education  component  In  child  care  financed  under  this  bill  is 
that  federal  officials  will  havo  to  scrutinize  programs  in  order 
to  detemlne  that  no  learning  Is  occurring  there*) 

Since  the  ACLU  believes  that  child  care  has  a  strong 
educational  component  and  that  "pervasively  sectarian 
Institutions**  cannot  be  the  beneficiaries  of  educational 
assistance,  we  believe  that  the  current  version  of  K.R.  30  Is 
unconstitutional.    Our  analysis  of  applicable  cases  follows. 


Constitutional  Problems 

The  Supreme  Court,  In  Leraon  v.  Kurtzman  403  U.S.  602  (1971), 
articulated  a  three-part  test  for  determining  whether  a 
legislative  or  administrative  act  violates  the  Constitution's 
prohibition  against  laws  **i'espectlng  an  establishment  of 
religion."    First,  the  action  must  have  a  valid  secular  purpose. 
Second,  it  must  not  have  as  a  primary  effect  the  advancement  or 
Inhibition  of  religion.    Third,  It  must  not  foster  "excessive 
entanglement"  between  government  and  religion. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  principal  motivation  behind  H.R.  30  is 
secular.    It  is  not  merely  a  pretext  to  wish  to  provide  quality 
child  care  for  working  parents,  many  of  whom  have  difficulty 
finding  places  to  keep  their  children  during  the  day.  However, 
it  is  also  true  that  a  great  percentage  of  the  intended 
beneficiaries  of  this  bill  are  in  fact  religious  organizations  or 
parents  who  would  receive  "child  care  certificates"  to  pay  for 
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services  in  institutions  operated  by  religious  organizations. 
Even  though  case  law  suggests  that  only  where  there  is  a  wholly 
religious  motivation  for  an  action  will  the  first  prong  of  the 
LfifflSn  test  not  be  met,  Congress  should  consider  the  practical 
effect  of  a  funding  proposal  which  can  be  reasonably  expected  to 
substantially  benefit  religious  institutions.    Where  alternatives 
exist,  as  is  clearly  the  c«se  here,  they  should  be  preferred  to 
-avoid  Establishment  clause  problems. 

The  second  element  of  Ismm  requires  an  inquiry  into  whether 
this  funding  would  "advance  religion."    in  a  series  of  Supreme 
court  decisions,  the  Court  has  invalidated  a  variety  of  programs 
which  benefited  sectarian  religious  schools.    For  example, 
maintenance  and  repair  grant  to  private  schools  in  Committer  fnr 
Public  EdUgation  V,  Nvq^iipJ:  413  U.S.  756  (I973),  loan  of  non- 
textbook  instructional  materials  and  equipment  in  Meek  v. 
mtangar  421  U.S.  349  (I975),  issuance  of  revenue  bonds  in  Hunt 
^'  M^N^^f  413  U.S.  734  (1973),  bus  transportation  for  field  trips 
in  WPlman  V.  Wi^ltftr  433  U.S.  230  (I977),  provision    of  part-time 
publicly  supported  teachers  for  "enrichment"  courses  in  private 
schools  in  grand  Raptdff  School  District  V.  R;.n  473  U.S.  373 
(1985),  and  use  of  federal  Title  I  funds  to  pay  salaries  of 
public  employees  who  teach  in  parochial  schools  in  Amiilar  v. 
£fillan  473  U.S.  402  (1985)  have  all  been  deemed  in  violation  of 
the  non-establishment  principle,  it  is  also  true  that  the  court 
has  upheld  public  funding  for  some  items  to  be  used  in  private 
religious  schools:    free  bus  transportation  to  and  from  school  in 
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Everson  V,  P^ftr-H  of  Rdiication  330  U.S.  1  (1947);  loan  of  state- 
approved  textbooks  in  Roard  of  Education  Vt  AllQH  392  U.S.  236 
(1968);  and  provision  of  state-prepared  achievement  tests  in 
rnminittee  for  Education  v.  RgqaP  444  U.S.   646  (1980). 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  these  cases  with 
absolute  precision,  but  one  distinction  which  runs  through  them 
is  whether  there  is  any  flexibility  in  the  intended  use  of  the 
state-supported  item.    A  state-selected  textbook  is  unlikely  to 
advance  any  interest  (other  than  that  of  the  state  agency  which 
selected  it)  and  a  yellow  bus  sn  to  a  religious  school 

arguably  carries  no  inherent  danger  of  advancing  the  religion 
practiced  at  the  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  forbidden  practices  involved  fundinr;  of 
items  going  to  educational  facilities  where  the  selection  of 
actual  uses  was  under  the  control  of  the  religious  school's 
teachers  or  administrators.    If  they  had  discretion  to  move  the 
children  on  a  bus  to  somewhere  other  then  home  or  get 
supplementa-.-y  materials,  they  could  be  doing  so  or  making  such  a 
selection  on  the  basis  of  an  impermissible  motive  of  advancement 
of  some  religious  belief.    The  programs  which  could  be  funded 
through  H.R.  30  would  be  highly  discretionary. 

Notwithstanding  a  sizable  and  wholly  legitimate  state 
interest:  in  providing  safe  child  care  facilities  for  young 
children,  these  bills  also  have  as  a  "primary  effect"  the 
advancement  of  religion.    A  very  sizeable  percentage  of  these 
funds  would  go  to  "an  institution  in  which  religion  is  so 
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pervasive  that  a  substantial  portion  of  its  functions  are 
subsumed  in  the  religious  mission".    Hunt  v.  m^w.<^  413  u.g.  734, 
743  (1973).    This  view  is  not  contradicted  in  Justice  Rehnquist's 

recent  opinion  in  Bpw^n  V,  Kpnlrl^-ls   U.S.  (June  29,  1988) 

where  he  rejected  a  challenge  to  the  facial  constitutionality  of 
the  Adolescent  Family  Life  Act.    indeed,  in  KsnsiEi^  he  found 
that  grants  might  constitutionally  go  to  some  religious 
organizations  because  "there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the 
religious  organizations  which  may  receive  grants  are  'pervasively 
sectarian'  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Co.1r^■  h«s  hPirt  n;..^^^,,:,, 
5gh<?9lg  V-0  ^P  [emphasis  added]"  (slip  opinion  at  25).    indeed,  in 
the  child  care  legislation,  funds  are  intended  to  go  directly  or 
through  "vouchers"  to  thos^  parochial  schools  and  to  churches  and 
synagogues,  which  are  obviously  in  the  sane  "pervasively 
sectarian"  category 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  child  care  program  in  a  religious 
setting  where  there  would  not  be  either  an  intentional  or 
inadvertent  inculcation  of  religious  tenets  or  beliefs.    How  can 
one  expect  to  have  three-year-old  children,  in  child  care,  on  one 
floor  of  a  Presbyterian  or  Roman  Catholic  church  not  be  aware  of, 
and  quite  likely  influenced  by,  overtly  religious  activity 
occurring  around  them  on  other  floors.    They  will  see  religious 
symbols  on  the  edifice  itself,  will  hear  religious  music  through 
the  walls,  and  may  routinely  encounter  persons  in  religious  garb 
in  the  hallways  or  play  area.    This  cannot  help  but  reinforce  the 
character  of  what  is  going  on  as  sectarian.    As  one  commentator 
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noted,  a  "pervasive  [religious]  atmosphere  makes  on  the  young 
student's  mind  a  lasting  ioti^int  that  the  holy  and  transcendental 
should  be  central  to  all  facets  of  life."    Gianella,  Religious 
Liberty,  Nonestablishraent,  and  Doctrinal  Development:  Part  II. 
The  Nonestablishment  Principle,  81  Harv.  L.  Rev.  513,  574  (1968) 
Indeed,  "(t]he  syiabolism  of  a  union  between  church  and  state  is 
iQost  likely  to  influence  children  of  tender  years,  whose 
experience  is  limited  and  whose  belief  consequently  are  the 
function  of  environment  as  much  af?  free  and  voluntary  choice." 
Grand  Rapids.  390. 

On  th6  other  hand,  it  does  not  require  a  conspiratorial 
mindset  to  also  envision  actions  by  a  child  care  provider  to  be 
influenced  by  the  environment  in  which  the  care  is  given.    As  the 
Court  noted  in  y<;>ip>an  v.  Walter,  the  danger  does  not  always  arise 
from  deliberate  action  "but  rather  because  the  pressure  of  the 
environment  might  alter  behavior  from  its  normal  course." 
Indeed,  in  Lemon  the  Court  distinguished  a  textbook  content  which 
was  "ascertainable"  from  a  counselor's  handling  of  a  subject 
which  was  not  facially  ascertainable:     "We  cannot  ignore  the 
danger  that  a  [counselor]  under  religious  control  and  discipline 
poses  to  the  separation  of  the  religious  from  the  purely 
secular..."    The  conflict  is  present  where. a  religious 
institution  hires  and  controls  a  child  care  employee.    To  act  in 
accord  with  religious  precepts  is  likely  to  be  perceived,  often 
accurately,  as  a  prerequisite  to  continued  employment. 

AS  the  supreme  Court  noted  in  firAn^^  Rapids,  it  is  forbidden 
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tor  a  program  to  "provide  a  crucial  symbolic  link  between 
government  and  religion,  thereby  enlisting,  at  least  in  the  eyas 
of  youngsters,  the  powers  of  government  to  the  support  of  the 
religious  denomination  that  provides  such  services."  These 
extremely  young  and  impressionable  children  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  know  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
government  and  the  religious  institution,  forced  with  the 
overwhelming  overt  evidence  of  their  connection. 

The  "advancement"  of  religion,  however,  goes  beyond  the 
subtle  environmental  pressures  discussed  above,    if  a  religious 
institution  is  now  engaged,  without  federal  funding,  in  child 
care  because  it  views  such  work  as  a  part  of  it  religious 
mission,  how  can  it  be  anything  but  an  "advancement"  of  that 
Bission  to  have  that  mission  now  funded  with  new  federal  dollars? 
TO  the  extent  that  these  funds  relieve  the  institution  of  its 
self-perceived  "religious  duty"  to  manage  child  care  without 
federal  funds,  it  makes  the  "duty"  that  much  easier  to  manage  by 
being  tax-supported. 

All  one  need  do  is  listen  to  the  comments  of  those  who  run 
religious  child  care  programs  for  preschoolers  to  recognize  the 
importance  they  ascribe  to  this  period,    sister  Anthonita  Porta 
is  the  head  teacher  of  the  Montessori  Children T  House  of  St. 
Joseph  Academy  in  Adrian,  Michigan,    she  told  the  nsrMs. 
eathSJlifi  in  an  interview  last  May:  "We  teach  them  to  believe  in 
themselves.    We  teach  them  respect.    Then  we  tell  them  about  God. 
You  can't  treat  a  child  poorly,  then  say  there  is  a  God  up  there 
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who  loves  then."    There  are  similar  comments  one  can  readily 
locate  in  regard  to  many  other  religious  institutions  now 
engaging  in  child  care,  from  the  Lutheran  Church  to  the 
Unification  Church.    They  believe  that  it  is  important  to 
instruct  children  in  religious  principles  as  they  go  through  tne 
preschool  program.    That  is  entirely  permissible,  unless 
governiaent  funding  is  involved. 

The  third  inquiry  under  LsiflSZn  is  whether  the  program  leads 
to  excessive  entanglement  between  government  and  religious 
institutions.    For  the  government  to  be  sure  that  sectarian 
influence  is  not  present  in  the  child  care  program  would  involve 
government  officials  in  an  ongoing  and  continual  governmental 
monitoring  of  religious  institutions.    This  is  forbidden  by  the 
Establishment  Clause.    One  glance  by  a  federal  official  at  a 
child  care  facility  will  not  be  sufficient  to  determine  if 
sectarian  activity  is  occurring. 

The  government  would  need  to  regularly  examine  such 
occurrences  as:    Is  a  prayer  said  before  lunch?    Do  the  child 
care  providers  express  an  opinion  to  the  unruly  children  that 
"God  does  not  like  that"?    Are  religious  holidays  emphasized  with 
sacred  symbols,  or  do  readings  reflect  specific  religious 
tradition?    Such  scrutiny  in  the  form  of  "prophylactic  contacts" 
falls  within  what  the  Lemon  court  labelled  "excessive  and 
enduring  entanglement  between  state  and  church".    This  was  also  a 
central  issue  in  ASuUar,  at  413:  "In  short,  the  religious 
school,  which  has  as  a  primary  purpose  the  advancement  and 
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preservation  of  a  particular  religion  must  endorse  the  ongoing 
presence  of  state  personnel  whose  primary  purpose  is  to  monitor 
teachers  and  students  in  an  attempt  to  auard  against  the 
infiltration  of  religious  thought." 

The  constitutional  problems  here  are  present  both  in  regard 
to  grants  and  so-called  "child  care  certificates."  The 
certificates  are  as  constitutionally  defective  as  the  tuition 
reimbursements  for  religious  schools  in  Sloan  v.  r^.nn  413  U.S. 
825  (1973)   and  ggmmittee  for  PubUn  F,^n^;,<-j>.n        rv-THi-t  413  U.S. 
756  (1973) .    That  the  funding  goes  to  parents  and  not  directly  to 
the  child  care  facilities  does  not  remove  the  constitutional 
defects. 

Piggrlwint^tipn  in  services  an^  Emplovwi.nt- 

H.R.  30,  in  Section  20(b),  provides  only  that:  "A  child  care 
provider  may  not  discriminate  against  any  child  on  the  basis  of 
religion  in  providing  child  care  services  in  return  for  a  fee 
paid,  reimbursement  received,  or  certificate  rendered,  in  whole 
or  in  part  with  financial  assistance  provided  under  this  Act." 
This  language  is  shockingly  inadequate.     This  narrow  provision 
does  not  bar  religious  discrimination  in  selection  of  children 
for  non-federally  funded  slots,  does  not  prohibit  religious 
schools  from  granting  preference  to  its  own  students  in  programs 
held  before  or  after  school,  and  does  not  bar  religious 
discrimination  in  the  hiring  of  staff. 

This  language,  then,  means  that  even  in  a  specific  activity 
--  child  care  -  which  is  funded  with  federal  dollars,  certain 
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kinds  of  religious-based  discrimination  are  permissible.    No  one 
is  suggesting  that  receipt  of  federal  funds  for  a  day  care  center 
located  in  a  church  basement  means  that  the  church  may  not  use 
religion  as  a  basis  for  hiring  the  pastor.    However,  it  is  wholly 
appropriate  to  bar  discrimination  in  employment  and  services 
throughout  the  programs  specifically  receiving  these  federal 
funds.    This  is  done  in  many  other  federal  programs.    Surely  no 
one  would  seriously  argue  that  a  hospital  receiving  Hill-Benton 
funds  could  discriminate  in  admissions  in  any  wing  not 
constructed  with  federal  assistance. 

The  original  version  of  the  "ABC  Bill"  proposed  in  the  last 
Congress  clearly  recognized  these  discrimination  problems  and  in 
fact,  required  institutions  receiving  funds  to  specifically  waive 
their  rights  under  §  703  of  Title  VII  which  would  otherwise 
permit  religious  discrimination  in  staff  hiring.     In  our  view, 
this  simply    ecognized  that  since  the  child  care  program  is  not 
supposed  to  foster  sectarian  religious  values,  there  is 
absolutely  no  justification  for  a  hiring  decision  to  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  participation,  membership  or  beliefs  in  a  specific 
religious  body,    indeed,  religious  preference  undercuts  the  very 
non-sectarian  principle  which  proponents  of  this  bill  claim 
entitles  programs  in  religious  institutions  to  receive  these 
funds  in  the  first  place. 

Similarly,  if  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  "ABC  bill"  is  to 
open  up  new  slots  to  parents  in  need  of  child  care,  there  is 
little  rational  basis  for  permitting  any  student  selection  to  be 
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done  solely  on  the  basis  of  religious  background. 


fttRt  3;  Thg  Child  Bevel onmont-.  ^pd  Edunaf^i^n  Act  of  ]q^q 
H.R.  3  represents  a  dramatic  improvement  over  H.R.  30  in 
terms  of  sensitivity  to  both  church  -  state  issues  and  non- 
discrimination principles,    it  is  not,  however,  without  some 
ambiguities. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  expand  the  Head  start  Act.     In  our 
view,  Head  start  programs  which  are  located  in  religious 
institutions  must  be  directed  by  boards  or  operating  bodies  truly 
independent  of  the  sectarian  institution  itself.    The  ACLU  is  not 
involved  in  any  litigation  in  this  area  at  this  time,  but 
continue  to  monitor  this  at  our  affiliate  level. 

Title  II  of  the  proposal  would  amend  the  "Elementary  and 
secondary  Education  Act  of  1965"  to  provide  grant  authority  for 
expansion  or  establishment  of  school-based  child  care  or  early 
childhood  development  programs  to  enhance  the  "educational, 
social,  emotional,  and  recreational  development  of  children"  who 
are  four  years  of  age.    Obviously,  such  funds  as  go  to  public 
facilities  or  schools  raise  no  constitutional  issue.  However, 
the  bill  provides  that  local  educational  agencies  must  include 
some  assistance  for  children  in  "private"  child  care  and 
educational  facilities  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  1017  of 
the  underlying  statute. 

In  our  view,  the  clearly  educational  purpose  of  this  newly 
authorized  program  precludes  participation  by  private 
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organizations  that  are  religiously  operated.    As  indicated  in 
regavd  to  H.R.  30,  federal  funds  may  not  be  transferred  directed, 
or  through  state  grants,  to  pervasively  sectarian  institutions, 
including  churches  or  parochial  schools,  for  an  educational 
purpose.    This  is  the  clear  lesson  of  many  Supreme  Covirt  cases 
including  Aauilar  v.  Felton  473  U.S.  402  (1985)  which  i-uled 
unconstitutional  use  of  federal  Title  I  funds  to  pay  salaries  of 
public  school  employees  for  teaching  in  parochial  schools. 

In  light  of  this  clear  constitutional  principle,  we  must 
assume  that  the  only  way  in  which  students  enrolled  in  private, 
sectarian  institutions  could  benefit  from  this  program  would  be, 
for  example,  by  allowing  them  to  use  the  same  recreational  or 
library  facilities  after  school  which  public  school  students 
could  use. 

Title  III  of  H.R.  3  provides  authorizations  for  infant  and 
toddler  child  care,  and  involves  only  children  under  the  age  of 
three.    As  a  practical  matter,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  young 
age  of  most  participants  will  reduce  somewhat  che  risk  of 
religious  indoctrination  being  funded  with  federal  tax  dollars. 

Moreover,  H.R.  3  proscribes  any  form  of  religious 
discrimination  in  employment  or  child  care  services  by  making 
applicable  to  this  program  42  U.S.C.  9849  (a).    This  provision  of 
the  Head  Start  Act  prohibits  any  aid  to  a  "program,  project,  or 
activity.  .  .  unless  the  grant  or  contract.   .  .  specifically 
provides  that  no  person  with  responsibilities  in  the  operation 
thereof  wiil  discriminate  ..•because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
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national  origin,  sex,  political  affiliation,  or  beliefs".  The 
plain  meaning  of  this  language  would  seen,  to  bar  a  recipient 
institution  from  hiring  only  members  of  its  congregation  or 
persons  of  like-minded  religious  creed  or  beliefs. 

Finally,  H.R.  3  does  not  contain  a  provision  for  "vouchers" 
or  "child  care  certificates"  which  would  pose  the  likelihood  that 
parents  would  take  these  to  sectarian  institutions  which  fit 
their  particular  religious  background. 

Alternativ^g 

By  all  estimates,  the  amount  of  federal  funding  available 
under  H.R.  30  or  H.R.  3  will  not  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  all 
Americans  for  quality  child  care.    Therefore,  there  is  nothing 
irresponsible  about  taking  the  limited  funds  available  and 
earmarking  them  for  use  in  programs  which  do  not  raise  these 
constitutional  problems.    The  cleanest  approach,  then,  would  be 
to  modify  the  definition  of  "eligible  child  care  provider"  to 
exclude  "center-based  child  care  providers"  or  "group  home  child 
care  providers"  which  are  operated  or  controlled  by  a  religious 
body  or  institution.    We  believe  this  is  the  optimal  solution. 
To  limit  the  effect  of  the  presence  in  a  religious  setting  of  the 
child  care  program,  even  if  operated  by  an  independent  body,  we 
would  encourage  you  to  require  that  religious  facilities  be 
viewed  as  acceptable  sites  only  where  alternative  locations  are 
not  available  and  only  if  the  rooms  used  for  child  ca  are 
religiously  neutral,  that  is,  devoid  of  religious  symbols  and 
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artifacts. 

in  the  discrimination  area,  we  would  propose  that  either  the 
language  from  the  Head  Start  statute,  42  U.S.'-^A.  §  9849  (a),  be 
included  for  all  programs  funded  in  part  or  in  whole  by  the  new 
child  care  statute,  or  a  new  and  broad  non-discrimination  proviso 
bo  included  so  that  institutional  recipients  under  the  statute 
could  neither  avail  themselves  of  the  exemptions  permitting 
religiously-based  employment  discrimination  in  either  §  7C2  or  § 
703  of  Title  VII,  nor  grant  any  preferential  treatment  in 
admissions . 
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'        ^nn^"^^  Hawkins.  you,  Mr.  Lynn.  I  am  quite  sure  there 

Sftfi^f^L*^fW°"'  ^*  l^'  hear  from  Mr. 

3^  ^ft?  questioning. 

t«Jfc»*^^*\'"^  y°.u  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
^%^oft*"i'I°",S'^.  *h®,°?S°.r^P"*y  *o  appear  before  you  today 
on  belialf  of  tlie.  National  Oiild  Care  Association.  As  you  have 
k?ard,  my  name  is  Nick  Craft  and  I  do  own  three  chUd  care  cen- 

A  Georgia  area,  very  near  to  Atlanta, 

-at^^"^?"*  National  Child  Care  Association,  I  have  been 
askedto  bnng  the  concerns  of  this  young  and  growling  and  viable 
industry  to  your  attention.  8  miu  viaoie 

^!  Association  is  an  association  of  proprie- 
tary ciuld  care  centers  and  preschools.  Most  of  the  membera  of  our 

^Sra^ns  ^^'"^  '"^^  ^""^^  proprietors  of  single 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  proprietary  sector  of  the  child 
(are  mdustiy  supphes  nearly  half  of  afi  the  h^censed  chUd  cLeT 
hvered  m  toe.  United  States  and  we  are,  therefore,  uniquely  quaU^ 
Srel^lSon  concerning  FwieraJ  child 

nin^i?'*  ""^y-  ^  *°  needs  of  low-income  chil- 
dren end  my  feUow  smaU  business  child  care  providers  from 
around  the  nation^  botti  groups  of  whom  will  be  severely  hurt  by 
teXMSli^l."^^  legiBlation,^should  i^E 

iJLV^  ^  Congressional  session  now  brimming  with  child  care 
Illation  and  we  are  rehshmg  and  eiyoying  an  atmosphere  of 
pubhc  attention  to  the  nation's  child  care  situation.  We  do,  howev- 
er^ve  to  be  reahstic  and  practical  in  our  evaluation  of  what  we 
need  m  terms  of  child  care. 

iJZfT^^^^  '^^^^  ?  3  will  have  an  Absolutely  devastate 

^^."^'y  ^  America.  If  enacted, 
the  resxdt  will  be  the  virtual  elunination  of  the  private  before  and 
o2?LduS?y°^^'  ^       second-fastest  growing  segment  of 

Additionally,  the  convenient  placement  of  four-year-olds  in  the 
pubhc  schook  for  child  care  purposes  will  destroy  an  industry  al- 
ready struggling  with  enormous  insurance  rates,  regulatory  compli- 
ance, unequal  competition,  the  rapid  expansion  of  five-year-old  Idn- 
dergarten  programs  m  public  schools  and  inappropriate  and  often 
maccurate  publicity  that  we  suffer. 

Jo^^-  *h,?*  the  effect  of  these  provisions  will  not  be 

M„n?;  ^"^i?  preschool  industi?^ 

W^*!:^'!""?'^  ^^9°^       religiously  sponsored  centers 
will  also  be  forced  to  close  their  doors.  ^cii«;io 
The  ea)nomiM  of  child  care  must  also  be  understood  and  consid- 
fiSw-  accurate  picture  of  the  striking  impact  this 

qSty  c£ld^i!J  ^  the  higfcost^ 

Centers,  in  order  to  accouimodate  the  demands  of  parents,  can 
only  survive  by  balancmg  and  spreading  their  fees.  Because  infant 
care  is  so  expensive  to  provide,  most  centers  will  distribute  that 
cost  over  the  entire  range  of  ages  in  a  center.  In  other  words,  four- 
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year-oldfi  would  help  considerably  in  balancing  out  the  less  experi- 
enced by  centers  who  are  caring  for  infants  and  toddlers. 
It  is  also  difficult  to  understand,  frankly,  why  we  continue  to 
.  burden  a  v^ry  much  struggling  public  education  system  in  this 
country  with  more  and  more  responsibility  that  is  not  directly  re- 
lated to  education,  in  our  opmion.  . 

Is  it  truly  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  ot  Education  to 
provide  chUd  care  services  for  the  nation?  We  hardly  think  so.  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  system  in  place,  which  cares  for  and  edu- 
cates our  preschool  children,  is  very  much  alive  and  well  in  this 
country  and  lives  in  the  private,  for-profit  and  nonprofit  sectors  as 
well  as  the  public  nonprofit  groups. 

With  proper  attention  and  assistance,  that  delivery  system  can 
be  expanded  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  country  in  a  fiscally 
responsible  manner.  ,     ,  x    n    ,  j 

I  would  like  to  also  address  the  issue  of  Federal  standards  and 
our  concerns  with  that  issue.  Both  Title  m  of  H.R.  3  and  a  key  sec- 
tion of  H.R.  30  mandate  Federal  standards,  as  we  have  discussed 

over  and  over  this  morning.    t.  ^/ 

The  imposition  of  proposed  standards,  which  are  primarily  chiM/ 
staff  ratios  and  group  size,  while  purporting  to  unprove  the  quality 
of  child  care  in  this  country,  would  actually  result  in  the  closing  of 
an  estimated  12,630  licensed  child  care  facilities  or  twenty  percent 
of  all  the  child  care  centers  in  America,  this  according  to  a  recent 
nation-wide  study.  ^  ,     ,  ^    ,    ,        , , 

In  addition,  that  study  predicts  that  Federal  standards  would  dis- 
place thr^B-quarters  of  a  million  children  who  are  presently  en- 
rolled in  licensed  child  care  facilities,  paying  their  own  way  and 
not  being  subsidized  by  the  government,  I  might  add. 

That  same  survey  found  that  Federal  standards  would  mere  :^e 
the  cost  of  licensed  care  for  working  parents  in  this  country  by 
over  a  billion  dollara  a  year.  ,  . 

These  economic  effects  that  I  have  just  mentioned  will  be  espe- 
cially severe  in  the  very  fastgrowing  Sun  Belt  states,  where  par- 
ents will  have  to  absorb  eighty  percent  of  the  total  tuition  increase 
and  where  84  percent  of  the  total  child  displacement  will  occur. 

For  example,  in  two  of  the  states  that  lead  the  nation  in  avail- 
ability of  licensed  child  care,  Texas  and  Florida,  Texas  parents 
could  expect  an  average  increase  in  their  weekly  tuition  of  over 
eighteen  dollars,  which  is  about  a  35  percent  lump,  and  parents  m 
Florida  would  suffer  a  f  16  a  week  increase,  which  is  about  a  thirty 
percent  jump  for  them  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

Now,  the  1979  National  Day  Care  Study  that  was  commissioned 
by  the  then  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  con- 
firmed that  the  staff/child  ratio  was  the  most  unportant  determi- 
nant of  a  provider's  costs.  Moreover,  the  study  found  only  a  slight 
correlation  between  the  child/staff  ratio  and  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
grams. V 

These  are  rather  frightening  statistics  and  si^gest  that  there 
must  be  other  ways  to  deal  with  the  quality  issues.  Even  more  stag- 
"  gering  than  the  statistics  is  the  fact  that  the  children  of  working 

parents  displaced  from  licensed  care  must  find  care  somewhere. 
L  All  too  often,  the  result  of  increased  child  care  fees  has  been  the 

r  placement  of  children  in  unlicensed,  unregulated,  unmonitored  and 
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SihI?Lf^®^'  I^®-'        <^  alternatives.  This  is  not  an  ao- 
clSdJS.''     ^     "^"^  well-Beiig  of 

«f^l^^-^  diflcrepancrv  in  the  criteria  for  Federal 

standards  in  legislation  that  is  now  before  this  committee  It  is  not 
clear,  frankly,  whether  Federal  standards  would  teimSed  on^ 
^d  care  or  if  they  would  be  imposed  only  on  ceJ^re  S  pnhfc 

If  they  were  hnposed  on  aU  child  care,  the  children  in  voune 
families  will  suffer  from  a  decrease  in  av^able  cMld  Mu^aS^ 
mcrease  m  c..st.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  SJoSf  oSy  S 
centers  receiNong  public  funds,  the  result  will  beT^SrS 
of  child  care  that  will  develop.  ^       a  two-tiered 

f^^^  y^^^  ^  low-income  children  and  the 
other  s^m  for  fee-paying.  Such  a  situation  is  a  conflict  for  tSc^ 
payers,  frankly,  that  are  not  eligible  for  the  low-inc^e  system  y^t 
have  to  pav  for  it  with  their  own  tax  dollars  syscem,  yet 

»f iff  ?^   •  association  supports  the  strengthening  of 

state  hcensmg  departments.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  thatT^S 
rtate  m  the  umon  has  hcensing  standards  and  monitoring  for  S 
^*f®*?°°^®*?*^-*^^  child  care  centers,  and  we  toin  our 
^  '^^^  «»^tend  that  mZt  S^Z 

IT*^?''*^ are  m  dire  need  of  additional  resourc^  ^ 
.We  belMve  it  is  an  appropriate  role  of  the  Federal  government  to 
S^'nnfwf *?  departments  to  assure  ad^ufte  Storing 
ofnon-family  outof-home  care.  We  hope  this  con^ttee  shares  our 
sbw  commitment  to  the  li^nsing  aTd  monitSgrf  !Z-SS 
outof-home  care,  mcludmg  the  ninety  percent  of  paid  familyda? 

Until  this  country  improves,  upgrades  end  assures  aU  children 
SntSi  e"C?'^'°«'^t  of  health  and  safety  standardsin  Se^?- 
ioS®S'  ludicrous  that  we  seek  to  impose  even  strong- 

WW^^  ,Z       "'^^^  ^^"^^  °^      industifti^t  is  drSy 

Now,  I  believe  the  one  thing  that  aU  advocates,  and  I'm  sure 
^"l^if^*^  committee  also  would  agree  on,  is  thTt  wTl  a^ation 
must  begm  to  quickly  address  the  need  for  low-income  clSd  car^  Tt 
IS  substantiatea  that  the  lack  of  available  fow-SSSe  cMdSS  S 
a^rtam  bamer  to  employabiUty  and  a  detriment  to  UiJsfSi? 

We  must  ensure  that  the  truly  needy,  at-risk  children  receive  thp 
^vant^es  of  quaUty  child  care  ancf  that  therS  to^JSdvI 
those  advantages  fairly  quickly.  In  my  stete  alone7§S)rSa^?S 

ZTS.  YyT?/^'^?'^  that  remain  on  thr^gSg  Ik? 
war.jj^  Title  XX  child  care  m  our  state  and  who  qualifTfor  it 
Tl^re  simply  aren't  slots  for  tliem.  quaiuy  tor  it. 

Ba»use  we  beUeye  th>:i.  aU  advocates  will  agree  on  the  need  for 
rapid  imp  ementation  (.f  low-income  assistance  are  ve?W 
^n^^t  f^«°°ftitutiona)  qu^tion  that  is'  now^i^g'^aiS 
agiun  on  the  ABC  bill  as  It  was  in  the  last  Congress. 
«™«  «!r^!  of  htigation  regarding  constitutionality  could  delay  or 
even  prevent  the  unplementetion  of  desperately  ne^ed  lowSme 
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child  care  assistance.  It  is  a  cruel,  cruel  situation  to  dangle  the 
carrot  of  hope,  only  to  have  actual  assistance  prevented  by  what  is 
certain  to  be  a  protracted  court  battle. 

Surely,  the  wisdom  of  this  committee  can  find  a  solution  to  this 
situation.  Perhaps  a  constitutional  challenge  coidd  be  avoided.  Vm 
no  constitutional  law  expert:  I  say  again  that  perhaps  a  constitu- 
tional challenge  could  be  avoided  by  a  tax  credit  approach;  perhaps 
coupled  with  funding  for  low-income  child  care  through  the  Social 
Service  Block  Grant  prqprams  that  are  now  in  existence. 

While  I  am  extremely  grateful  to  this  committee  for  allowing  me 
to  testify  for  the  National  Child  Care  Association  and  our  view- 
points, 1  must  encoiurage  you  to  continue  seeking  input  from  all 
sources.  ,  _ 

What  I  have  to  say  as  an  actual  practitioner  and  provider  or 
child  care  is  quite  Cerent  from  what  you  have  probably  been 
hearing  from  tiieorists,  social  scientists  and  even  insurance  compa- 

However,  remember:  We  are  the  ones  who  are  miplementmg 
child  care  policy  and  actually  providing  child  care  service  in  this 
country,  not  them.  With  an  estimated  three  million  children  in  li- 
censed child  care  across  the  country,  I  must  assume  that  we,  as  an 
industry,  are  doing  something  right. 

I  know  I  speak  for  thousands  of  child  care  professionals  who  are 
extremely  proud  of  the  job  they  are  doing,  and  we  are  getting 
bigger  and  more  professional  every  day.  For  example,  in  1977,  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  only  identified  18,000  licensed  centers  in  this 
country.  Only  eight  short  years  later,  that  figure  had  risen  to 
61,000  centers,  a  seventy  percent  increase. 

This  nation^s  child  care  industry  is  currently  addmg  $15  biUion 
to  the  gross  national  product  and,  according  to  a  recent  article  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  we  are  to  expect  an  annual  growth  rate 
in  our  industry  of  21  percent  through  1995.  At  that  time,  our  indus- 
try will  be  contributing  an  estimated  $48  billion  a  year  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

In  addition,  the  Census  Bureau  identified  a  million  child  care 
center  employees  in  1984.  It  is,  I  am  certain,  a  great  deal  higher 
than  that  today.  In  1985,  25  percent  of  working  women  with  pre- 
school children  used  licensed  child  care  centers,  up  from  only  16 
percent  two  years  before  that. 

Now,  while  national  child  care  chains,  of  course,  do  contmue  to 
expand,  I  believe  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  for-profit  child 
care  industry  is  still  dominated  by  small,  tax-paying  proprietors 
like  mvself . 

Of  the  estimated  35,000  for-profit  centers  in  this  country,  less 
than  eight  percent  are  operated  by  those  five  big  national  chains 
that  you  may  be  aware  of.  Businesses  are  also  beginning  to  see  the 
value  of  responding  to  the  child  care  needs  of  then:  employees. 

For  example,  in  1978,  only  110  employers  nation-wide  ofiered 
some  kind  of  child  care  assistance.  Ten  years  later,  that  number 
had  risen  by  3500  percent  to  3,500  companies.  While  this  expansion 
and  growth  in  child  care  services,  has  not  happened  overnight,  the 
fact  to  remember  is  that  it  is  happening  and  it  has  happened  large- 
ly without  the  government. 
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Imagine  what  could  be  done  to  encourage  and  continue  this  kind 
of  growth  with  the  implementation  of  some  well  directed  and  devel- 
oped»  soimd  government  policies? 

I  hope  I  have  piqued  your  interest  as  to  what  we,  as  practition- 
ers, advocate  for  America's  child  care  policy.  The  debate  around 
child  care  has  often  centered  on  this  great  trilemma  that  we  have 
heard  debated  today:  affordability,  availability  and  quality. 

The  private  sector  providers,  through  the  National  Oiild  Care 
Association,  want  to  help  be  part  of  ttie  solution,  not  part  of  the 
problem,  so  we  offer  a  few  proposals  for  your  consideration. 

First,  we  all  understand  that  child  care  is  expensive.  As  regula- 
tions are  implomented  and  increased  as  we  strive  to  fulfill  parents' 
demands  and  improve  the  salaries  and  benefits  of  child  care  profes- 
sion^ and  as  we  struggle  to  stay  in  business  when  faced  with  tre- 
mendous increases  in  insurance  premiums,  the  cost  of  child  care 
has  and  will  continue  to  rise. 

We  suggest  that  help  witii  this  expense  be  given  to  working  fami- 
lies through  the  Tax  Code.  Of  course,  parental  choice  and  flexibil- 
ity  are  vital  to  this  approach. 

Second,  we  would  encourage  the  Federal  government  to  move 
quickly  to  increase  funding  for  qualitative  improvement  in  low- 
income  child  care  through  a  proven,  effective  delivery  system  such 
as  Title  XX  or  the  Head  Start  program. 

Third,  we  would  also  surest  that  the  government  encourage  the 
CTowth  and  development  of  employer-sponsored  child  care  benefits 
through  some  real  legitimate  tax  incentives  to  business. 

Fourth,  the  results  of  studies  on  the  availability  of  child  care, 
frankly,  have  been  very  conflicting.  Some  of  the  advocates  that 
have  apneared  have  painted  a  rather  dismal  picture,  indicating  a 
lack  of  child  care  in  this  coimtry. 

We  have  honestly  not  been  able  to  identify  a  critical,  massive  na- 
tional shortage  of  child  care.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  frankly,  we  es- 
timate that  there  is  a  vacancy  rate  among  licensed  child  care  cen- 
ters in  this  country  of  somewhere  between  15  to  30  percent. 

We  can  see  that  there  is  a  desperate  need  for  low-income  child 
care  and  we  suggest  a  practical  solution.  Why  not  use  this  identi- 
fied vacancy  rate  to  help  fulfill  the  need  for  low-income  child  care? 

However,  again,  I  must  caution  you  against  the  imposition  of  un- 
realistic barriers  to  participation  which  would  impede  the  ability  of 
the  private  sector  to  participate  and  still  maintam  the  integrity  of 
our  current  business. 

Fifth,  we  suggest  that  the  Federal  government  play  a  role  in  pro- 
vi(Ung  resources  for  stete  licensing  departmente  to  more  completely 
and  consistently  license  all  non-family  outK)f-home  child  care,  as 
well  as  center-based  care,  of  course. 

We  also  encourage  the  Fedeml  government  to  help  us  improve 
the  quality  of  child  care  through  mcreased  training  of  child  care 
professionals  and  increased  consumer  educations,  as  others  have 
mentioned  earlier  todmr. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Uiairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
wish  to  again  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this 
committee.  I  have  tried  to  present  as  accurate  a  picture  of  both  my 
mdustry  and  profession  and  the  goals  and  concerns  that  we  have 
/         for  the  children  of  America  as  I  possibly  could. 


We  are  a  new  industry.  We  are  developing.  We  are  professional- 
ly      izing  and  growing  at  an  incredible  rate,  but  we  need  your  help  to 
I '       continue  oxir  commitment  to  children  and  to  private  enterprise. 
|;  I  urge  you  to  carefully  consider  the  terrible  impact  this  l^isla- 

f       tion  could  have  on  the  future  of  child  care  in  America  by  not  accu- 
\^        rately  targeting  low-income  child  care  needs  and  by  forcing  many 
I        existing  centers  out  of  business,  thus  forcing  literally  hundreds  of 
|r  f     « thousands  of  children  out  of  quality,  licensed  child  care. 
I  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  delighted  to  answer  any 

questions  you  might  have. 
;         (The  prepared  statement  of  Nick  Craft  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  NICK  CRAFT,  PRESIDENT 
ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CHILD  CARE  ASSOCIATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  5,  1989 

Mr«  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Child  Care  Association  (NCCA) .  My 
name  is  Nick  Craft  and  I  own  three  child  care  centers  in  West 
Georgia.    As  President  of  the  National  Child  Care 
Association,  I  have  been  asked  to  bring  the  concerns  of  this 
young,  growing  and  viable  industry  to  your  attention. 

The  National  Child  Care  Association  is  an  association  of 
proprietary  child  care  centers  and  pre-schools.    Most  of  the 
members  of  NCCA  are  tax  paying  small  business  proprietors  of 
single  center  operations.    NCCA  wars  formed  as  a  coalition  of 
State  Associations  representing  proprietary  child  care 
centers  and  preschools. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  proprietary  sector  of  the 
child  care  industry  supplies  some  40%  to  50%  of  all  licensed 
child  care  delivered  in  the  United  States.    As  the  only 
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national  association  of  proprietary  child  care  providers, 
NCCA  is  uniquely  situated  to  participate  in  the  policy  debate 
concerning  pending  federal  legislation  on  child  care.  NCCA 
supports  Federal  efforts  to  provide  much  needed  child  care 
for  low  incom*  families,  to  improve  the  quality  of  child  care 
and  to  expand  the  delivery  system. 


As  child  care  providers,  we  believe  that  Federal  initiatives 
in  the  area  of  child  care  are  long  overdue  and  we  welcome 
those  efforts.    However,  we  believe  that  the  Federal  role  in 
child  care  must  be  carefully  crafted  to  increase  capacity 
rather  than  to  decrease  it  and  to  preserve,  expand  and  draw 
from  the  current  child  care  system  rather  than  destroy  it. 


NCCA  believes  that  the  proper  goal  of  Federal  child  care 
policy  should  be  to  encourage  and  promote  parental  rights  and 
choices  about  child  care.    We,  who  are  reminded  daily  of  the 
value  of  good  child  care  to  today's  working  parents,  are 
strong  advocates  of  providing  assistance  to  low  income 
families  for  their  child  care  costs  and  we  vehemently  support 
state  licensing  standards  for  pre-schools,  kindergartens, 
child  care  centers,  group  day  care  homes  and  family  day  care 
homes  —  any  paid  non-familial  out  of  home  child  care 
environment. 
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Allow  ne  to  acquaint  you  briefly  with  the  industry  I  aa 
representing.    We  are  a  young,  growing  industry.    In  the  best 
American  tradition,  we  have  responded,  before  government  has 
I  might  add,  to  the  demands  of  our  country's  current  life 
styles  and  to  what  parents  demand  for  their  children.  We 
have  grown  into  a  diverse  industry  because  we  have  tried  to 
meet  parental,  religious,  ethnic,  educational  and  programming 
demands*    We  will  continue  to  develop  if  equal  market 
conditions  are  allowed  to  operate  within  our  environment  of 
free  enterprise. 


In  1977,  the  US  Census  Bureau  identified  18,300  licensed 
child  care  centers  in  this  country.    In  1985,  that  figure  had 
risen  to  61,079  licensed  centers  —  a  70*  increase.  This 
nation's  child  care  industry  currently  adds  $15.3  billion  to 
gross  revenue,  and  according  to  a  recent  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  an  annual  growth  rate  of  21%  through  1995  is 
expected.    At  that  time  my  industry  will  contribute  an 
estimated  $48  billion  to  our  economy.    Additionally,  the 
Census  Bureau  identified  1,060,000  child  care  center 
employees  in  1984.    It  is  well  over  that  figure  today.  In 
1985,  25%  of  working  women  with  preschool  children  used 
licensed  child  care  centers,  compared  with  16%  in  1982- 
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While  national  chains  continue  to  expand,  I  believe  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  for  profit  child  care  industry  is 
still  dominated  by  small  tax  paying  proprietors.    Of  the 
estimated  35,000  for  profit  centers  in  the  country,  less  than 
8%  are  operated  by  the  five  national  chains.    Businesses  are 
also  beginning  to  seo  the  value  of  responding  to  the  child 
care  needs  of  their  employees,    in  1978,  no  employers 
nationwide  offered  some  kind  of  child  care  assistance.  Last 
year  that  number  reached  3,500,    vmile  this  expansion  and 
growth  in  child  care  services  has  not  happened  overnight,  the 
fact  to  remember  is  that  it  is  happening  and  it  has  happened 
largely  without  government.    Imagine  what  could  be  done  to 
encourage  and  continue  this  growth  with  the  implementation  of 
some  well  directed  and  developed,  sound  government  policy. 


These  are  but  a  few  of  the  hard  and  cold  facts  about  child 
care.    There  is  another  side  with  which  I  am  extremely 
familiar, ,, and  that  is  the  human  side,  both  in  terms  of 
owners  and  staff  who  strive  continually  to  provide  quality 
child  care,  and  for  the  young  families  who  have  expressed 
confidence  in  this  industry  by  placing  their  most  precious 
possessions  in  our  care.    Many  of  us  have  committed  our 
futures  and  those  of  our  families  to  this  profession,  not 
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because  of  high  profit  margins  (which  do  not  exist) ,  but 
because  of  a  genuine  concern  for  young  children.    We  are  an 
industry  which  cares  deeply  for  America's  children  and  their 
access  to  safe,  licensed,  quality  child  care. 

He' face  a  Congressional  Session  brimming  with  child  care 
legislation  and  we  are  relishing  and  enjoying  an  atmosphere 
of  public  attention  to  the  nation's  child  care  situation.  We 
do,  however,  have  to  be  realistic  and  practical  in  our 
evaluation  of  what  we  need  in  terms  of  child  care. 

Title  U  fil  HB  2  Hill  ^ave  a  devastating  effect  fin  illfi 
private  child  care  industry >    If  enacted,  the  result  will  be 
the  virtual  elimination  of  private  before  and  after  school 
child  care,  the  second  fastest  growing  segment  of  our 
industry.    Additionally.  thS.  convenient  placement  t^f  ffiuj: 
year  olds  in        EUl^ULc  schools  Isr  sliUd  care  pMrPPg^g  Still 
destroy  SJI  industry  already  struggling  vitl)  gnpnn<?Mg 
insurance  rates .  regulatory  compliance,  uneaual  goinp^lpit^iPni 
the  rapid  expansion  fif  five  year  pld  kindftraartens  in  PVfrliP 

schools,  and  inappropriate.  <?t^m  inappMrat?  n^gativg 

publicity T     I  might  mention  that  the  effect  of  these 
provisions  will  not  be  isolated  to  the  licensed  child  care 
and  preschool  industry.    Many  non-prof its,  nursery  gphPOlgi 
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and  reiiaifiiiSlX  sponsored  centers  ailX  also  fes  forced  to 
SlQS&  ^nslc  doors. 

Xh£  economics  ^  child  care  must  also  be  understood  and 
considered  in  developing  an  accurate  picture  of  the  striking 
impact  this  legislation  would  have.    We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  high  cost  of  quality  child  care.    Centers,  in  ordsr  to 
accomodate  the  demands  of  parents,  can  only  survive  by 
balancing  and  spreading  their  fees.    Because  infant  care  is 
so  expensive  to  provide,  rather  than  charge  the  actual  cost, 
centers  distribute  that  cost  over  the  entire  center.  In 
other  rords,  four  year  olds  help  considerably  in  balancing 
out  the  loss  experienced  by  centers  on  infants  and  toddlers. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  understand  why  we  continue  to  burden 
our  struggling  educational  system  with  more  and  more 
responsibility  not  directly  related  to  education.    Is  it 
truly  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Education  to 
provide  child  care  services  for  the  nation?    I  can  assure  you 
that  the  system  in  place  which  cares  for  and  educates  our 
pre-school  children  is  alive  and  well  and  lives  in  the 
private  for  profit  and  non  profit,  as  well  as  the  public  non 
profit,  sectors,    with  proper  attention  and  assistance,  that 
delivery  system  can  be  expanded  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
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the  country  in  a  fiscally  responsible  manner. 
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I  would  also  like  to  address  federal  standards  and  our 
concerns  with  that  issue.    Both  Title  III  of  HR  3  and  HR  30 
mandate  federal  standards.    The  imposition  of  the  proposed 
standards  (primarily  staff  child  ratios  and  group  size) , 
while  purporting  to  improve  the  quality  of  chil(i  care,  would 
IfifillUL  in  illfi  gl9P>ing  af  an  estimated  12,630  licensed  child 
cars  fagUiti^Pi  izr  m  of  ail  ^  licensed  centers  presently 
in  fiSfiratiimj.  according  to  a  nationwide  study.  Additionally, 
the  study  predicts  that  federal  standards  would  displace 
79^«4QQ  Mngy???icais^<^  children  HhS  aCS  presently  enrolled  in 
liggnP^til  Shild  gar?  facilities.    The  survey  found  that 
federal  standards  would  increase  ifehfe  cost  fi£  licensed  child 
fiaCfi  Jtac  VPrKing  parent?  fey  nearly  $]^.^  billion  a  year. 

The  1979  National  Day  Care  study  commissioned  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  confirmed  that 
the  staff  child  ratio  was  the  most  important  determinant  of 
providers*  costs.    Moreover,  the  study  found  only  a  "slight" 
correlation  between  staff  child  ratio  and  quality.    These  are 
staggering  statistics  and  suggest  that  there  must  be  other 
ways  to  deal  with  quality  issues.    Even  more  staggering  than 
the  statistics  is  the  fact  that  children  of  working  parents 
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displaced  from  licensed  care  must  find  care  somewhere.  All 
too  often  the  result  of  increased  child  care  fees  has  been 
the  placement  of  children  in  unlicensed,  unregulated, 
unaonitored  and  oftentimes  unsafe  alternatives.    This  is  not 
an  acceptable  solution  to  an  industry  that  cares  about  the 
wellbeing  of  all  children. 

There  is  a  confusing  discrepancy  in  the  criteria  for  federal 
standards  in  legislation  before  this  Committee,     it  is  not 
clear  whether  federal  standard<=  would  be  imposed  on  all  child 
care  or  if  they  would  be  imposed  only  on  centers  using  public 
funds.    It  jjflpfflBsd  QXX  all  shU^  care,  the  children  and  young 
families  will  suffer  from  a  decrease  in  available  child  care 
and  an  increase  in  cost.    If  imposed  only  on  centers 
r^g^iving  PMfrlig  funds,  the  result  will  be  a  two  tiered 
system  of  child  care.    One,  a  system  for  low  income  and  two, 
a  system  for  fee  paying  children.    Such  a  situation  is  a 
conflict  for  taxpayers  who  are  not  eligible  for  the  low 
income  system,  yet  have  to  pay  for  it  with  tax  dollars. 

As  an  alternative,  this  Association  supports  the 
strengthening  of  state  licensing  departments,    I  am  sure  you 
are  aware  thac  every  state  in  the  Union  has  licensing 
standards  and  monitoring  for  at  least  non-sectarian  center 
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based  child  care.    We  join  the  voices  of  many  advocates  who 
contend  that  most  state  licensing  departments  are  in  dire 
need  of  additional  resources  and  we  believe  it  is  an 
appropriate  rcle  of  the  federal  government  to  give  assistance 
to  those  departments  to  assure  adequate  monitoring  of  non- 
familial  out  of  home  child  care.      We  hope  this  committee 
shares  our  strong  commitment  to  the  licensing  and  monitoring 
of  all  nci-familial  out  of  home  care,  including  the  90%  of 
paid  family  day  care  providers  who  are  not  regulated  or 
monitored  in  any  fashion.    Until  thir*  country  improves, 
upgrades  and  assures  all  children  of  the  equal  enforcement  of 
health  and  safety  standards  in  its  current  system,  it  seems 
ludicrous  that  we  seek  to  impose  even  stronger  standards  on 
the  very  segment  of  the  industry  that  is  already  highly 
regulated  and  willingly  accepts  state  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  the  children  we  care  for. 

I  believe  the  one  thing  all  advocates  and  I'm  sure  this 
Committee  can  agree  upon  is  that  we,  as  a  nation,  must  begin 
to  address  with  swift  dispatch  the  need  for  low  income  child 
care.    It  is  substantiated  that  the  lack  of  available  low 
income  child  care  is  a  barrier  to  employability  and  a 
detriment  to  children.    We  must  insure  that  truly  needy,  at 
risk  children  receive  the  advantages  of  quality  child  care, 
and  that  they  begin  to  receive  those  advantages  NOW.    In  my 
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state  alone,  over  10,000  children  remain  on  the  waiting  list 
for  available  Title  XX  slots.    Because  we  believe  that  all 
advocates  will  agree  on  the  need  for  rapid  implementation  of 
low  incone  assistance,  we  are  concerned  with  the 
gPngtitMti9nf^l  qye?tjl9n  being  raised  again  aboux.  the  ABC 
MiLt.    The  threat  of  litigation  regarding  constitutionality 
could  delay  or  even  prevent  the  implementation  of  desperately 
needed  low  income  child  care  assistance.      It  is  cruel  to 
dangle  the  carrot  of  hope  only  to  have  the  actual  assistance 
prevented  by  a  potentially  lengthy  court  battle.    Surely  in 
the  wisdom  of  this  Committee  a  solution  can  be  found  to  this 
situation.    Perhaps  a  constitutional  challenge  could  be 
avoided  by  a  tax  credit  approach  coupled  with  additional 
funding  for  low  income  child  care  through  the  Social  Service 
Block  Grant  program? 

While  I  am  extremely  grateful  to  the  Committee  for  allowing 
testimony  from  the  National  child  Care  Association,  I  must 
encourage  you  to  continue  seeking  input  from  all  sources. 
What  I  have  to  say,  as  a  practitioner  and  provider  of  child 
care  is  very  different  from  what  you  may  have  already  heard 
from  the  theorists,  social  scientists  and  even  insurance 
underwriters.    However  we  are  the  ones  implementing  child 
care  policy  and  actually  provid^.ng  the  service.    With  an 
estimated  three  million  children  in  licensed  child  care 
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across  the  country,  I  assume  we,  as  an  industry,  must  be 
doing  something  right.    I  know  I  speak  for  thousands  of  child 
care  professionals  who  are  extremely  proud  of  the  job  they 
do. 

I  hope  I  have  peaked  your  interest  as  to  what  we,  as 
practitioners,  advocate  for  America's  child  care  policy.  The 
debate  around  child  care  has  centered  of  its  af fordability, 
its  availability  and  its  quality.    We  intend  to  address  these 
saice  issues  in  th«  following  proposals. 

Child  care  is  expensive.    As  regulations  are  implemented  and 
increased,  as  we  strive  to  fulfill  parents*  demands,  as  we 
improve  the  salaries  and  benefits  of  child  care 
professionals,  and  as  we  struggle  to  stay  in  business  when 
faced  with  tremendous  increases  in  insurance  premiums,  rhe 
cost  of  child  care  has  and  will  continue  to  rise.    We  suggest 
that  help  with  this  expense  be  given  to  working  families 
through  the  tax  code.    Parental  choice  and  flexibility  are 
innate  to  this  approach.    Additionally,  we  encourage  the 
federal  government  to  move  quickly  to  increase  funding  for 
and  qualitative  improvement  in  low  income  child  care  through 
a  proven,  effective  delivery  system  such  as  Title  XX  -  Social 
Services  Block  Grants.    We  also  suggest  that  the  government 
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;  encourage  the  growth  and  development  of  employer  sponsored 

child  care  benefits  through  legitimate  tax  incentives  to 
I  businesses. 

I  The  results  of  studies  on  the  availability  of  child  care  have 

r  been  conflicting.    Some  advocates  paint  a  dismal  picture 

I  indicating  a  lack  of  child  care  in  this  country.    We  have  not 

I-  able  to  identify  critical,  massive  shortages  of  child 

care.    Rather,  we  estimate  a  14%  to  30%  vacancy  rate  among 
licensed  centers  throughout  the  country.    We  concede  a 
;  desperate  need  for  low  income  child  care  and  suggest  a 

,  practical  solution.    Why  not  use  the  identified  vacancy  rate 

to  help  fulfill  the  need  for  low  income  child  care?  HoweveL-, 
I  must  caution  you  against  the  imposition  of  unrealistic 
barriers  to  participation  which  would  impede  the  ability  of 
.  the  private  sector  to  participate  and  still  maintain  the 
integrity  of  their  current  businesses. 


The  quality  issue  in  child  care  is  nebulous  at  best.  Quality 
means  different  things  to  different  people  and  it  is  that 
broad  spectrum  of  parental  demands  and  expectations  that  h,  s 
afforded  this  nation  its  diverse  child  care  system.    And  it 
is  the  protection  of  this  diversity  that  we,  as  an  industry, 
feel  is  important  to  the  working  parents  of  America.  We 
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suggest  that  the  federal  government  pl?-y  a  roie  ir.  providing 
resources  for  state  licensing  departments  to  more  completely 
and  consistently  license  all  non-familial  out  of  home  child 
care,  as  well  as  center  based  care.    We  also  encourage  the 
federal  government  to  help  us  to  improve  the  quality  of  child 
care  by  increased  training  of  child  care  professionals  and 
increased  consumer  education. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  once  again  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  present  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,     I  have  tried  to  present  an  accurate 
picture  of  both  my  industry  and  my  profession  and  our  goals 
and  concerns  for  the  children  of  America,    We  are  a  new 
industry,  we  are  developing,  and  we  are  professionalizing  at 
an  incredible  pace,    we  need  your  help  to  continue  both  our 
commitment  to  private  enterprise  and  to  children,    I  urge  you 
to  consider  carefully  the  impact  of  your  legislative  action 
on  our  future. 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Craft. 

The  would  like  to  direct  a  couple  of  questions  to  Mr.  Lynn 
at  ttas  tune.  Mr.  Lynn,  do  I  understand  from  the  testimony  that 
you  have  given  that  merely  adding  a  prohibition  against  discrimi- 
nation m  eMollments  smd  employment  would  not,  itself,  correct 
the.  constitutional  defect? 

hV^.l  think  that's  right.  That  goes,  certainly,  toward  en- 
surmg  that  there  is  less  of  a  sectarian  influence,  but  I  think  the 
W.^.??  *°  *™^y  cure  the  nroblem  is  to  exclude  from  the  coverage 
ot  ehgjtole  child  care  provider  any  sectarian,  any  facility  which  is 
controlled  hv  or  operated  by  a  sectarian  group. 

You  could  have  the  facility,  the  physical  facility,  used,  as  many 
ot  the  prewous  witnesses  have  indicated  churches  are  used,  but 
that  It  could  not  be  operated  by  the  Board  of  Deacons  or  the  parish 
committee. 

^aimwn  Hawkins.  Would  a  distinction  being  made  in  the  use 
of  the  Fedeml  money  between  a  non-Federally  funded  slot  and  one 
wkch  IS  Federally  funded,  would  that,  in  any  way,  cure  the  consti- 
tutional  oeiectr 

■Mr.  Lynn.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would.  I  think  that,  in  general, 
whan  we  give  Ft  Jerai  dollars  to  an  institution,  we  assume  that  the 
institution  wiU  not  discriminate  in  any  of  the  slots  in  that  same 
program.  In  part,  that  was  what  the  whole  Grove  aty  fight  was 
about,  but  we  are  not  even  suggesting  that  we  go  that  far  here. 

We  are  sunply  suggesting  that  if  Federal  dollars  go  into  the  child 
care  program,  that  then  there  is  really  no  justification  for  discrimi- 
nation in  any  of  the  slots  in  that  program. 

Chairman  HAWKms.  Well,  that  was  going  to  be  the  next  ques- 
t  yfovld  invoke  the  Grove  City  decision? 

Mr.  Lynn.  In  a  sense,  this  is  narrower,  because  all  we  are  saying 
here  is  that  m  this  program,  if  you  are  going  to  have  some  slots,  we 
liave  got  the  same  activity,  the  same  program.  It's  caUed  chUd  care. 
If  you  are  going  to  give  Federal  dollars  into  that  program,  then  all 
bLis^  ^         °°  ®  non-discriminatory 

It  does  not  necessarily,  as  I  pointed  out  at  least  in  the  written 
testunony,  we  are  not  suggesting  that  this  means  the  enth«  church 
baS^  *°  ^      ^^^^  °°  ^  non-discriminatory 

We  are  just  suggesting  that  in  this  program,  all  the  siots  must  be 
open  on  a  non-discriminatoiy  basis. 

Chairman  Hawmns.  Mr.  Craft,  your  testimony  seems  to  preclude 
any  type  of  Federal  standards;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Cbapt.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  position  of  the  National  Child 
Care  Assoaation  is  that,  frankly,  the  states  have  got  considerably 
cluld  care  standards  already  in  place  now.  I  should  have  brought  it 
with,  me  today. 

*u^J^f  °^  Georgia,  for  example,  where  I  come  from,  recently 
the  state  proposed  a  new  set  of  child  care  standards,  again  for  only 
licensed  child  care  programs.  Their  proposal  to  us  as  the  industry 
tor  our  first  review  was  a  document  that  was  one  hundred  l^td 
pages  long.  Now,  that  is  a  pretty  thorough  set  of  relations.  Ours 
IS  by  no  means  the  most  exhaustive  set  of  r^ations  in  the  coun- 
try. 
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The  states  have  gone  a  very  long  distance  toward  advancing  the 
r^n^^tion  of  child  care  centers.  Again,  this  is  one  reason  why  the 
National  Governors  Association  is  so  strong  on  this  issue.  They  are 
very  strong  on  the  fact  that  this  is  a  states'  rights  issue,  that  child 
care  centers  in  states  should  be  controlled  by  laws,  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  those  states. 

So,  to  answer  the  question  exactly,  yes.  We  are  opposed  to  Feder- 
al rc^gulations  because  we  don't  see  them  doing  anything,  at  least 
as  we  have  seen  them  applied  through  the  ABC  bill  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. We  don't  see  them  doing  anything  other  than  crushing  the 
child  care  industry. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  What  about  states  that  may  not  be  as  ade- 
quate as  they  should?  There  are  such  states.  On  health  and  safety 
codes,  for  example,  you  would,  in  those  instances,  allow  the  receipt 
of  Federal  dollars  without  in  any  way  agreeing  to  any  r^ulations? 

Mr.  Craft.  Mr.  Chairman,  again,  this  is  a  terribly  complex  situa- 
tion. Here  again,  in  my  testimony,  I  tried  to  indicate  that  it  could 
go  one  of  two  ways.  It  probably  depends  upon  the  wisdom  of  this 
committee. 

If  the  r^ulations  are  to  be  applied  to  everyone  in  child  care, 
then  we've  got  a  megor  problem  because  it  is  going  to  have  the 
effect,  as  I  indicated  in  my  testimony,  of  putting  an  awful  lot  of 
people  out  of  business,  thus  forcing  children  out  of  licensed  child 
care  programs. 

Again,  it  has  a  very  pronounced  impact,  principally  in  the  Sim 
Belt  states.  Why?  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  it  is  becaxise  there  is  a  cor 
relation  between  h^h  growth  in  the  Sun  Belt,  a  lot  of  child  care 
down  there,  and  a  very  low  cost  for  child  care  in  those  states. 

The  converse  seems  to  be  true  if  we  looked  at  the  northern 
states.  There  is  less  child  care.  It  is  dramatically  more  expensive 
and  it  is  not  growing  at  the  same  rate.  Am  I  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion to  answer  this  question? 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Well,  not  to  my  satisfaction  but  it  is  an 
answer.  I  have  some  disagreement  with  it. 

Mr.  Craft.  Let  me  elaborate. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  You  have  clarified  it,  I  think.  I  just  believe 
that  where  Federal  dollars  are  involved,  there  is  always  the  obliga- 
tion imposed  on  those  who  receive  it  to  meet  minimal  standards. 

Mr.  Craft.  Well,  perhaps  you  would  clarify  for  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  and  of  the  legislation 
on  this  issue?  Is  it  to  only  follow  the  Federal  dollars  and  go  into 
the  centers  where  the  Federal  dollars  go,  or  is  it  to  be  applied,  in 
fact,  to  all  child  care  in  the  states  where  Federal  dollars  go? 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Let's  assume  that  it  is  only  where  Federal 
dollars  are  involved.  You  seem  to  disagree  with  that  even  in  those 
instances.  Personally,  I  do  not  know  what  the  intent  of  this  com- 
mittee will  eventually  end  up  being.  There  are  obviously  many 
views  on  the  committee. 

I  was  trying  to  clarify  the  opinion  that  you  had  expressed  as  to 
whetiier  or  not,  where  Federal  dollars  are  involved,  we  are  preclud- 
ed from  imposing  any  Federal  standards. 

You  seem  to  suggest  that  even  in  those  instances.  Federal  stand- 
ards should  not  be  imposed. 
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^Mr.  Ckajt.  No  if  it  is  the  wiU  of  the  iiittee  to  impose  those, 
that  IS  going  to  be  the  way  it  is.  But,  vru..  I  am  afraid  is  going  to 
happen,  as  I  have  mdicated,  if  the  Federal  dollars  and  the  Federal 
regulations  go  hand  in  hand  to  a  center,  you  are  going  to  wind  up 
witti  a  veiy  fest  evolution  of  a  two-tiered  child  care  deUvery  system 
in  this  counfay.  "^"'^^ 

v^tJ°I»^  tier  would  be  those  subsidized  child  care  slots  with 
Federal  dollws  and  Federal  regulations.  The  other  tier  would  be- 
and  It  would  be  totaUy  discriminatory  and  totally  separated.  It 

F^lhf  ^rJS^^l  '"Pr"^  ^^^^  'lo*  want  to  follow  the 

federal  standards;  therefore,  they  would  not  accept  any  Federal 
aollEirs,  so  we  have  a  dilemma  here. 

Caiainnan  Hawkins.  I  think  you  make  it  clear  enough. 

Mr.  Tauke?  ^ 

ifr.  Taukk.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  First  of  all,  I  regret  I  was 
not  here  for  all  of  the  testunony.  I  serve  on  the  Infant  Mortality 
U)mmission,  which  was  also  meeting  this  morning  on  another  issue 
of  concern  to  children.  ci""i.uci  i»Bue 

«f  rt!?JI^;-J'^'  ^iP^  ^  ^  ^^^^^  of  questions  about  some 
of  ttie  constitutional  problems.  Do  you  believe  that  if  we  have  tax 
CTedits  given  to  parents  and  then  parents  make  a  decision  to  take 
those  1^  credits  against  expenditures  made  for  a  church-based  pro- 
-am, that  that  runs  mto  any  constitutional  problems,  or  is  that 
pretty  safe  constitutionally? 

•  ^'h^-  does  not  always  agree  with  the  deci- 

sioDB  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  does  seem  to  be 
movujg  in  the  direction  of  upholding  some  tax-based  systems.  We 
f^nS?*^®^®u*^V^  18.  constitutionally  acceptable,  however,  for 
1  ^  i^t  ^i'^a*^  tuition-based  tax  credit  system  at  either  the 
early  childhood  education  level  or  on  up  into  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools. 

*®  do  exist  suggest  that  the  constitutional 

problem  is  ameliorated  as  you  get  into  manipulation  of  a  tax 
m*°**  *^T^y  ^™  ^^^^  grants  and  other  kinds  of  subsidies 
^vT'Iv  -"^  testimony,  as  I  understood  it,  you  indicated 
tnat  there  would  be  some  problem  with  a  voucher  or  a  child  care 
certificate,  that  kind  of  thing.  However,  in  the  decision  in  the  Wit^ 
tors  versus  Washington  Department  of  Services  for  the  Bhnd  case 

iouote^?^  ^""^  ^^f^  ruled  nine  to  nothing  that  this  kind  of 
voucher  did  not  seem  to  be  a  problem. 

That  case  involved  a  chaUenge  against  a  vocational  rehabiUta- 

Sfi^JS^  :  ^  ^P""'  ^  »         person  who  chose  to  use 

^-^^  in  a  rebgious  college  and  train  for  the  ministry. 

ihe  Court  said,  and  I  quote:  "Any  aid  provided  under  Washing- 
tons  program  that  ultunately  flows  to  religious  institutions  does  «> 
of  dd^pff^  °       genuinely  independent  and  private  choices 

m?nl?^"f**u  ^*  '"^^  ^a'^  Soes  to  individuals 

means  that  the  decision  to  support  religious  education  is  made  by 
the  mdividual,  not  the  state."  ^ 
N^,  do  you  beUeve  that  the  situation  with  chUd  care  certificates 
tio^SleS    ^'  constitu- 
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Mr.  Lynn.  There  are  two  major  distincstions.  One  is  just  the  scope 
of  the  pn^am  that  we  are  tafldng  about.  This  was  a  very  narrow 
prMram  and  one  could  argue  for  a  long  time  about  the  narrowness 
of  the  decision  itself. 

But,  of  more  importance  perhaps,  you  do  not  have,  m  the  context 
of  that  vocational  training  program  or  educational  program  for  a 
much  older  child,  the  problem  of  the  undue  sectarian  influence  on 
very  young  children  that  is  present  in  a  massive  program  like  that 
that  would  be  enacted  under  the  Act  for  Better  Child  Care. 

I  think  that  when  you  talk  about  the  differences  in  the  ages  of 
the  individuals  involved  and  also  talk  about  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram, it  is  quite  possible  to  make  a  sound  argument  that  these 
vouchers — or  child  care  certificates,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Act 
for  Better  Qiild  Care— raise  very  fundamental  constitutional  prob- 
lems not  addressed  by  the  Witters  case. 

Sometimes,  vouchers  are  referred  to  as  indirect  aid,  but  this  is 
very  direct  aid,  as  I  xmderstand  it  in  the  Act  for  Better  Child  Care. 
You've  got  a  voucher  that  is  going  to  be  taken  by  that  parent,  for 
whatever  reason,  to  whatever  school,  including  sectarian  institu- 
tions, to  be  used  for  the  general  educational  efforts  of  that  sectari- 
an institution. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  very,  very  close  to  simply  giving  the 
grant  directly  from  the  Federal  government  to  the  facilitjr.  This  is 
saying:  Here  will  be  an  el^ble  group  of  parents.  We  will  give  them 
the  money  in  the  form  of  a  voucher.  The  voucher  will  be  teken  to 
the  sectarian  school,  and  the  sectarian  school  will  cash  it  in.  That 
soimds  to  me  like  a  direct  subsidy  of  sectarian  education  for  young 
children,  which  I  think  the  Constitution  and  the  cases  prohibit. 

Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Craft,  you  expressed  some  concern  about  subsi- 
dizing schools,  if  you  will,  for  care  for  four-year-olds  and  for  after- 
school  care.  I  imderstand  the  concern  you  have  about  four-year- 
olds,  because  if  they  are  taken  out  of  the  system,  if  you  will,  it  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult  financially  for  existing  child  care  centers 
to  survive. 

From  an  after-school  care  perspective,  however,  lets  say  you 
have  a  first  grader  who  might  be  kept  at  the  school  facility,  what  is 
the  problem  there?  What  kind  of  threat  does  that  present  to  the 
private  child  care  industry? 

Mr.  Craft.  Frankly,  Congressman  Tauke,  we  have  had  a  number 
of  successes  and  I  think  we  will  see  a  number  of  success  stories 
that  will  arise  in  the  future,  where  we  have  an  excellent  coopera- 
tion between  the  private  sector  and  the  public  sector  in  this 
matter. 

Many  school  systems  are  reluctant  to  get  into  this  business  of 
after  school  care.  They  consider  it  well  outside  the  range  of  educa- 
tion, which  is  their  principle  function  and  they  simply  do  not  want 
to  fool  with  it. 

However,  as  has  been  pointed  out  this  morning  when  you  were 
not  with  us,  here  are  these  facilities  that  simply  sit  empty  all  the 
time  and  it  does  seem  terribly  logical  to  use  them,  so  we  have 
foimd  a  developing  cooperation  between  private  chUd  care  opera- 
tors who  wish  to  go  into  the  public  schools  and  operate  these  pro- 
grams on  their  groimds,  using  our  staff,  our  insurance,  our  every- 
thing, just  using  their  buildings. 
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I  would  like  to  hope  that  there  could  be  some  cooperation  in  this 
area  in  the  future.  In  other  situations,  where  we  have  had  public 
schools  that  wished  to  go  into  the  after-echool  program,  we  are 
t^^  to  convmce  them  of  the  impact  it  wiU  liave  on  the  private 

If  they  wish  to  go  into  this,  anyway,  we  try  to  direct  them  toward 
consideration  of  low-mcome  children,  perhaps  using  some  screenimr 
cntena  bke  the  free  and  reduced  lunch  program,  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  low-mcome' child.  This  is  what  we  have  been  harpimr 
on  over  and  over  and  over.  ^ 

It  is  terribly  unfortunate  that  it  has  taken  until  today  to  get 
someone  here  who  represents  private  child  care  providers,  those 
Who  reaUy  provide  the  service  to  this  country,  to  testify  before  this 
ccmmittee  It  has  been  terribly  disappointing,  frankly,  because  we 
are  naif  of  the  child  care  m  America  and  are  going  to  be  seriouslv 
;        miMct^  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Taukk.  We  thahk.  you  for  your  testimony.  I  see  the  red  light 
is  on.  ^ 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Williams? 

Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Lynn,  as  you  have  indicated  in 
your  testunony.  Head  Start  Illation  embodies  antidiscrimination 
provisions.  You  would  like  to  see  those  included  in  whatever  child 
care  Illation  is  passed  by  the  Congress. 

Wha*  other  Federal  programs  include  those  same  protections? 

Mr.  Lynn.  There  are  similar  protections  in  the  PubUc  Health 
Sjervice  s  Act.  There  are  similar  provisions  that  have  been  Utigated 
m  the  Medicare  context,  so  that  you  cannot  discriminate  whether 
thespecific  mdividual  m  the  hospital  is  receiving  Medicare  or  not 

There  ^  protections  in  Title  42,  in  the  National  Volunteer 
Antipoverty  ftograms,  the  umbrella  for  groups  like  Foster  Grand- 
parents and  VISTA,  all  of  which  contain  this  End  of  clear-cut  non- 
discnmination  principle.  It  is  precisely  that  kind  of  principle  that 
we  would  like  to  see  embodied  in  this  Illation. 

If  it  makes  sense  in  all  those  programs  and  particularly  if  it 
makes  sense  m  Head  Start,  then  I  fail  to  see  how  it  could  not  make 
sense  to  put  it  mto  inis  new  pr(^ram. 

Mr.  Williams.  As  you  know  and  again  pointed  out  in  your  testi- 
o.  iy,  the  Supreme  Court  has  viewed  differently  different  kinds  of 
*  wleral  education  assistance  to  religious  schools.  In  some  cases,  the 
aid  IS  permissible;  m  others,  the  aid  is  not. 

Elaborate  a  bit  more  for  us  about  what  you  believe  the  key  dis- 
tinctions to  be  and  why  do  you  find  that  child  care  is  on  the  imper- 
missible side  of  that  equation? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  think  the  critical  distinction  is  the  discretionary  use 
of  whatever  is  being  given,  whether  it  is  the  funds  or  the  specific 
product,  so  that  you  find  if  it  is  a  state  sanctioned  textbook  and  it 
IS  going  tobe  loaned  to  the  parochial  school,  the  Court  has  upheld 
that  as  lawful  and  constitutional. 

If,  however,  the  religious  school  has  discretion  to  choose  which 
textbooks  to  select  and  then  be  reimbursed,  the  court  has  found  it 
imconstitutional. 

hi  the  cWld  care  context,  you  can  imagine  a  Federal  program  to 
distribute  diapers  to  day  care  centers.  There  is  very  little  that  I 
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can  think  of,  of  a  sectarian  distinction  between  the  use  of  diapers 
in  a  church  and  somewhere  else,  although  maybe  the  amount  of 
swearing  at  the  httle  tabs  or  the  disposable  diapers  might  be  the 
difference,  but  I  can't  think  of  a  serious  difference. 

When  you  start  talking  about  child  care  certificates  that  are 
brought  by  a  parent  to  the  sectarian  school  of  his  or  her  choice  and 
then  becomes  comingled  with  the  general  educational  funds  in  that 
institution,  I  think  you  have  crossed  the  line.  You  are  clearly  in 
the  discretionary  use  category,  which  the  Supreme  C!ourt  would 
strike  down. 

I  think  that  is  why  I  see  the  wholehearted  discretion  in  this 
funding  as  being  the  critical  distinction  here.  This  is  not  like  a 
school  bus  that  takes  you  from  house  to  school  and  nowhere  else. 
This  is  widespread  discretionary  use  by  these  facilities. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Craft,  your  membership  includes  centers 
across  the  country,  does  it? 

Mr.  Craft.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  Do  you  have  any  religious-affiliated  centers  pro- 
viding day  care  that  are  members? 
Mr.  Cbafi.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Williams.  Have  you  visited  some  of  those  centers? 
Mr.  Craft.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  Have  you  ever  seen,  on  the  walls  of  those  centers, 
religious-oriented  pictures  or  quotes  or  slogans? 
>\r.  Craft.  Yes,  I  have. 
llx.  Williams.  Religious  symbols? 
Mr.  Craft.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Williams.  Have  you  had  lunch  or  breakfast  in  one  of  the 
centers? 

Mr.  Craft.  Yes,  and  I  said  a  prayer  before  I  had  it. 
Mr.  Williams.  Would  you  consider  those  things  to  be  an  ad- 
vancement of  religion? 
Mr.  Craft.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Williams.  Have  your  members,  those  member  schools  we  are 
talldng  about  or  member  centers,  have  they  expressed  concern  to 
your  association  about  not  becoming  entangled  with  the  Federal 
government  with  regard  to  their  ability  to  continue  to  advance 
those  religious  ethics? 

Mr.  Craft.  Yes,  it's  a  thorny  issue. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  we  would  agree  with  that  membership  that 
is  very  concerned  about  that.  We  are  trying,  at  least,  for  my  part, 
in  my  efforts  to  amend  the  various  bills  that  have  been  before  us, 
to  try  to  assure  that  they  meet  constitutional  muster,  I  want  to 
make  the  case  to  you  and  to  those  members  that  Fm  on  their  side. 

I  want  them  to  avoid  the  entanglement,  too.  They  will  wish  they 
had  never  gotten  into  it  if  they  find  the  Federal  inspectors  saying 
to  them,  "You  can't  have  this  prayer  before  this  lunch.  You've  got 
to  take  that  crucifix  down.  That  music  has  to  stop."  They  will  wish 
they  had  never  gotten  into  it. 

So,  this  committee  and  your  association  and  others,  including  the 
ACLU  who  are  concerned  about  this,  for  the  benefit  of  your  mem- 
bers and  their  children,  should  work  together  to  try  to  resolve  this 
in  a  way  that  that  entanglement  never  takes  place. 
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Mr.  Crast.  Congr^man.  we  would  like  to  work  with  anyone  we 
can  work  with  towards  some  positive  child  care  legislation 
as  I  indicated  m  my  testimony,  the  thing  that  is  ^  ShtSe 
to  us  is  that  any  bill  which  could  potentially  help^Sldref  inS 
country,  espedally  low-income  children  who^are  £i  dSpSatTneS 
of  care,  is  going  to  wind  up  hopelessly  entangled  S  the  coulS 
unless  we  fix  this  constitutional  issue. 

te8tS&°      ^       "^^^  ^""^^        ^      colleague  here  is 

ffci!!)^^-  Tl^JO"- Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
unauman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hayes? 

Wt.  Haym.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  the  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  being  from  a  state  that  has  just  been  recently  St^ 
med  by  a  group  that  did  considerable  r^ch  and  iSve  stSS 
to  substantiate  their  conclusion,  that  the  State  TiSs  hi  tS 

uXd^S  ^  "^"^    °^         *"^y  ^  thi 

«  '^uu?^  J  ^  fro*"'  *hey  attribute  some  of  it  to  the 
neighborhood  ahgnments  which  are  such  because  of  iwliticaf  rS 

HhTn'^vnV"^  5f      ?  sorwhatXturts  me 

Sr  rtfri^?.^^         ^^^"^^        «  '^h*  to  continue  to  adminis- 
•*u  ^u  ®*?"*^*^*?^  program,  how  can  we  change  that,  Mr  Craft 
with  this  kmd  of  situation  existing?  ^ 

ith^^\^°'  ^  ^  he  directed  to  you  in  the  Civil 
Liberti^  Union  there,  I'm  bothered  about  the  decent  Supreme 

^T^^mZZl^ft^  Bell,  where  thty^S,! 

ally  undid  what  had  been  established.  We  are  talkine  about  a  nost- 
secondly  school,  the  right  to  discriminate  in^Ste  of^  iLtS 
tion  and  ^et  Federal  funds  in  the  other  part 
Couldn  t  this  same  yardstick  be  appUed  to  the  current  safeguards 

There  is  increasing  talk  about  choice  when  it  comes  to  entrance 
mto  schools,  even  at  the  levels  which  we  are  discussing  hereon 
SthTH^*JT^5°"\Ii'?       ^  your  conclusion  that  d?her  we 

bW^^iSiissSioi— - 

Now,  that  could  happen  even  with  that.  Do  you  have  some  lan- 

S^n  P"""^*  r  °^  h«lP     with  wha?  we  ifShtS^ 

now  on  the  post-secondary  level'  iisni-uiK 

ok!?-  ^TJ-        Jr*^^      difference  and  the  thing  that  prob- 
ably insulates  the  Head  Start  statute  from  the  kind  of  igument 
,-r  "^^^^  by  the  Supreme  Court,  Head 

Start  IS  a  specific  program  or  activity.  It  is  protecting  against  dS 
cnnunation  in  that  specific  program.  '^-'-mg  against  ais- 

What  I  a  J  saying  here  is  that  at  the  very  least,  at  the  verv  least 
we  need  to  guarantee  that  in  a  new  Federal  chUd  ca^e  pregSm' 

Ta  ^^^^<>-^^^rumnation  at  all  in  any  sloTS  fhaf 
trram  and  absolutely  no  discrimination  in  employment 

FRir 
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I  woiild  prefer  to  see  a  new  statute  which  would  specifically  say: 
We  mean  to  cover  admissions.  We  mean  to  cover  services.  We 
mean  to  cover  employment.  We  mean  that  there  are  no  ifs,  ands  or 

huts  about  it.  .  ,      ,    .  j  i. 

I  do  have  language  that  I  could  certamly  submit  to  you  and  to 
the  Chairman  that  would  address  that  issue.  ^ 

Mr.  Hayes.  Would  you  address  yourself  to  this  quesuon  of  state  s 
rights  as  it  applies  to  my  state  in  its  condition?  ^ 

Mr.  Craft.  If  you  are  referring,  Congressman,  to  the  staicc 
rights  issue  I  mentioned,  I  was  talking  about  it  in  terms  of  regula- 
tions. Are  we  talking  about  the  same  issue  here? 

My  comment  was  that  the  states.  Congressman,  because  they 
are  

Mr.  Hayes.  I  am  talking  about  Federal  funds  being  admmistered 
by  the  state.  ,  .... 

Mr.  Craft.  As  I  indicated  before,  sir,  we  have  got  a  real  dilemma 
here  that  we  have  got  to  resolve  somehow,  because  the  Federal  dol- 
lars can  flow  two  different  ways  or  this  system  can  be  set  up  two 
different  ways. 

If  it  is  going  to  be  a  requirement  under  this  new,  proposed  law 
that  all  states  accepting  Federal  money  accept  Federal  regulations, 
then  weVe  got  a  real  problem.  .  j 

K,  on  the  other  hand,  we  go  the  other  direction  and  say  that  Fed- 
eral dollars  will  attract  Federal  regulations  only  to  the  specific  cciv 
ters  in  which  those  Federal  dollars  are  spent,  then  we  ve  got  the 
evolution  of  what  is  certain  to  become  a  two-tiered  child  care  deliv- 
ery system  in  this  country  which  is  going  to  be  quite  separate. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you.  I  see  my  time  is  exhausted. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Ms.  Unsoeld? 

Ms.  Unsoeld.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Lynn,  I  want  to 
ask  you  an  unfair  question. 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  will  try  to  give  you  a  fair  answer. 

Ms.  Unsoeld.  Life  is  full  of  choices  that  are  not  necessarily  satis- 
factory and  Congress  is  no  different  from  life.  Perhaps  by  the  ques- 
tions that  were  raised  by  Mr.  Williams  and  others,  you  can  see  that 
we  are  tndng  to  avoid  having  to  make  this  choice. 

The  ACLU  is  strongly  in  support  of  Federal  child  care  assistance 
and  we  have  been  some  years  without  being  able  to  give  birth  to  it. 
ACLU  also  is  in  the  forefront  of  trying  to  maintain  a  clear  separa- 
tion between  government  and  religious  bodies  and  to  preserving 
the  principle  of  nondiscrimination. 

Now,  if  you  have  to  make  a  choice,  additional  years  of  delay  or 
an  unsatisfactory  constitutional  issue  here,  what  would  you  do? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Well,  I  think  this  is  a  case  where  one  can  have  the 
cake  and  eat  it,  too,  because  we  are  not  talking  about  funding  here 
a  program  that  is  perfect.  , 

The  level  of  funding  that  will  ever  be  appropriated  under  this 
bill  in  the  foreseeable  future  is  modest,  and  I  think  everyone 
agrees  with  that  What  I  would  ask  the  Congress  is  wh^,  in  the 
midst  of  a  modest  commitment,  can't  we  avoid  the  constitutional 
problem,  help  to  facilitate  the  development  of  public  and  private 
sector  initiatives  in  the  child  care  area  that  are  outside  of  this  con- 
stitutional problem,  and  get  as  much  of  the  job  done  as  we  can. 
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o3  «w  ^  u  ^H^^^  ^'  ^  Congress  makes  a  choice  and 
says,  WeU,  we  U  be  a  httle  unconstitutional",  you  are  not  the  last 
voice  to  be  heard  and  the  courts  will  be  heard.  I  do  not  think  there 
IS  any  doubt  that  the  program  envisioned  by  the  Act  for  Better 
ululd  Laxe  would  not  vidthstand  constitutional  scrutiny. 

'men,  one  day,  when  parents  who  think  they  have  been  helped 
by  the  biU  wake  up,  they  are  going  to  find  the  door  closed  to  their 
children  because  the  Federal  district  court  in  X,  Y  or  Z  state  has 
determmed  that  this  violates  the  establishment  clause. 

I  tWnk  Congress  has  an  independent  requirement,  always  in  the 
Constitution,  to  make  its  own  constitutional  judgments,  to  act  on 
those  judgments.  In  this  case,  it  can  be  done  within  the  fiscal  con- 
tines  here  without  raising  these  church/state  problems.  That  is 
what  I  d  suggest  you  do,  if  i  were  you. 

Jfe.  Unsoeld  Mr.  Craft,  you  look  like  you  want  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Crapt.  Oh,  I  very  definitely  do. 

Ms.  Unsoeld.  All  right. 

Mr.  Crait.  I  would  like  to  simply  add  for  the  record  that  the 
ACLU  IS  not  the  only  constitutional  authority  that  Congress  should 
be  concerned  with.  I  have  thousands  of  members  who  are  also  look- 
ing over  the  ACLU's  shoulder.  Somebody  is  going  to  blink  first  It 
may  not  just  be  the  ACLU  that  Congress  has  to  worry  about  "on 
tnis  issue. 

Ms.  Unsoeld.  I  hope  that  the  two  of  you  will  continue  to  work  on 
this  so  that  we  don't  have  to  make  that  choice.  I  would  love  to  see 
the  language,  also,  Mr.  Lynn,  that  you  have  developed. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Absolutely.  Absolutely. 

Ms.  Unsoeld.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  May  I  again  thank  the  witnesses  for  their 
testimony  this  morning.  It  has  been,  I  think,  very  exciting,  quite 
troubhng  m  a  way  to  some  of  us,  but  I  think  you  share  the  dilem- 
Sbj^^  ^  '^^"^^^^y  appreciate  your  contribution  to  the 

Mr.  Lynn.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Crapt.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  That  concludes  the  hearing, 
nj^ereupon,  at  12:45  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
[Additional  material  submitted  for  the  record  follows.] 
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Testimony  of 

Tho  National  Association  of  Elementary  School  Principals 
Before  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Cominlttee 
Regarding 

H.R.  3f  The  Child  Developoent  and  Education  Act  of  1989 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  Is  Edward  Keller.  I 
serve  as  Deputy  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Association  of  Elementary 
School  Principals,  representing  over  25,000  elementary  and  middle  school 
principals.    Our  Association's  basic  mission  Is  to  serve  children,  principals, 
and  the  principals hip. 

Our  Association  Is  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  offer  Its  analysis  and 
recoDUDendatlons  on  H.R.  3,  the  Child  Development  and  Education  Act  of  1989.  We 
view  this  bill  as  the  hope  of  the  future  for  a  comprehensive,  quality, 
affordable  child  care  and  early  childhood  education  policy. 

In  the  last  Congressional  session,  ever  100  bills  offering  hope  to  children 
and  families  were  introduced,    None  pa-ned.    This  deplorable  response  to  our 
critical  national  need  cannot  continue. 

A  number  of  prominent  Americans  have  offered  Congress  their  Insights  on  the 
current  condition  calling  for  a  federal  coaaltment  to  helping  our  children  and 
famlllos. 

Excerpting  from  their  statecents,  we  find: 

0    One  out  of  three  parents  have  difficultly  finding  good  child  care. 
(Harris  poll) 

0    By  1995  there  will  be  Just  under  15  million  preschool  children  with 

mothers  In  the  woric  force.  (Hofferth) 
0    Only  16  percent  of  children  eligible  for  Head  Start  are  served 

nationally.  (CCSSO) 
0    In  1985,  fewer  than  33  percent  of  four-year-olds  whose  family  Incomo 

was  less  than  $10,000  wore  enrolled  in  a  pre-school  program.    Y-jt,  67 

percent  of  the  four-year-olds  whose  family  earned  $35,000  a  year  or 

more  attended  pre-school.  (NCFTA) 

The  data  reported  by  the  Committee  for  Econ-'mlc  Development  indicattd  that: 

0    In  1985,  66  percent  of  black  children,  70  percent  of  Hispanic  children 
and  50  percent  of  white  children  living  in  single-parent  households 
lived  In  poverty. 

0    50  percent  of  all  welfare  expenses  goes  to  fanllies  in  which  the 

mother  began  her  parenting  as  a  teenager. 
0    Up  to  70  percent  of  teen  mothers  will  have  a  second  child  within  two 

years  of  the  first. 
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As  reported  by  Arnold  Rlatt,  CBO  of  Stride  Rite  Corporation,  a  recent  study 
showed  tbat  fifty  percent  of  unemployed  Dothers  would  return  to  work  if 
quality,  affordable  obild  care  were  available.    He  further  stated  that  if 
10,000  returned,  AFDC  payments  would  be  reduced  by  $57  million  per  year.  The 
High  Scope  Foundation  and  others  have  reported  the  positive  economic  impact  of 
high  quality  early  childhood  Intervention. 

The  Child  Development  and  Education  Act,  we  believe,  has  been  carefully 
developed  with  all  of  these  data  in  mind.  First,  the  bill  calls  for  a  $2.5 
billion  investoent  in  early  childhood  intervention  services.  While  even  this 
amount  will  not  fully  fund  all  the  identifed  needs,  it  is  a  good  start.  It 
ddes  serve  to  create  a  federal  commitment  to  help  our  nation's  children  and 
their  families. 

Title  One  boosts  support  for  Head  Start,  a  well-proven  success  story.  In 
spite  of  being  continually  underfunded  and  without  a  wraparound  child  care 
component,  this  program  has  bested  the  odds  and  become  a  lighthouse  beacon  for 
children  in  poverty.   Title  One  of  H.H.  3  will  help  by  raising  the  funding 
level  and  by  including  wraparound  child  care  in  the  Head  Start  program. 

Title  Two  offers  a  quality  pre-school  program  for  four-year-olds.   This  is 
a  very  necessary  component  of  any  comprehensive  approach  to  early  childhood 
intervention.    The  requirements  of  (a)  coordination  with  other  public  entities, 
(b)  maintenance  of  a  developmentally  appropriate  curriculum,  (c)  quality 
standards,  and  (d)  wraparound  child  care  are  all  essential  ingredients  in 
making  this  program  acceptable  and  successful. 

Because  of  the  need  to  train  both  teaohers  and  administrators  to  carry  out 
fully  the  purposes  of  this  title,  KAESP  would  urge  that  Section  8003 (d)  be 
revised  by  amending  the  title  to  the  word  "Training"  and  adding  to  the  last 
sentence  the  words  "and/or  in  the  administration  of  early  childhood  programs." 

In  addition  to  the  wraparound  child  care  services  contemplated  in  Titles  I 
and  II,  Title  III  proposes  a  substantial  improvement  in  child  care  services  to 
infants  and  toddlers-   This  title  is  especially  important  in  making  services 
available  to  help  teenage  parents  complete  their  high  school  education.  Again 
quality,  coordination,  access,  and  parental  involvement  are  significant 
elements  of  this  title,  and,  in  combination,  will  set  the  stage  for  success. 

Elementary  and  middle  Gchool  principals  are  concerned  about  the  level  of 
supervision  children  receive  before  and  after  school.    Only  22  percent  say 
their  schools  now  offer  such  care. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  principals  are  ready  to  provide  before-  and  after- 
school  care  if  they  are  given  adequate  staff,  money  and  authority,  according  to 
the  results  of  an  KAESP  survey  completed  last  year.    Such  school-based  care 
results  in  improved  relations  with  the  community  and  an  Increased  peace  of  mind 
that  adults  feel  when  children  receive  adequate  care. 
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Prinolpala  who  operate  ohlld  oare  programs  report  that  their  prograca 
operate  nalnly  to  neet  parental  needs  (77  percent)  and  that  generally  parents 
W  for  ln«achool  ohlldcare  (65  percent).  »>«rBnw 

Those  principals  also  reccDusend  such  program  Improvements  as  better  staff 
Jnn  schedules,  longer  hours  of  availability,  subsidies 

for  needy  families,  and  more  parent  Involveoent. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  H.R.  3  Is  directed  toward  putting  many  of  these 
reoomaendatlona  Into  action  and  thus  offers  a  solid  opportunity  to  m 
principals,  whether  they  currently  operate  a  child  care  program  or  not,  to 
seJ^loeS!  together  through  Improved  child  care 

ri.Zll        Pf*\«f«"  y«a>^»  Americans  were  exhorted  to  "Win  one  for  the 
^^L;?  ?Sf  hliS        J",^^^''^         ^  the  negative  effects  of  slashed  social 
programs?  The  hard  -g-  In  Olpper  collided  with  the  soft  -g-  m  budget  and  the 
soxx  "g"  won  • 

"Win  one  for  the  Oypper,"  though,  is  hardly  an  acceptable  rallying  cry. 
The  nuch.touted  safety  net  for  social  programs  became  Instead  a  sieve  through 
which  thousands  of  children  plummeted.  ^n^^^u 

We  need  to  reweave  that  sieve  Into  a  strong,  secure  safety  net  that  will 
indeed  reassure  our  nation  that  Congress  oares,  that  those  folks  In  Washington 
do  understand  and  will  commit  themselves  to  the  vigorous  support  o?  our 
children,  youth  and  families. 

The  Child  Development  and  Education  Act  signals  that  vigorous  support.  We 
thanJc  Chairman  Hawkins  for  Its  Introduction  and  urge  full  consideration  and 
early  passage  by  both  Houses. 
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Contacts:    June  Million     703/527-1370  (h) 
Ted  Creenleaf  703/53U-5087  (h) 


ALEXANDRIA,  Va. —Though  8U  percent  of  1,175  elementary  and  middle  school 
principals  responding  to  a  recent  survey  believe  that  children  in  their  commu- 
nities need  supervision  before  and  after  school,  only  22  percent  say  their 
schools  now  offer  such  care. 

Virtually  two-thirds  of  the  principals  are  ready  to  provide  before-  and 
after-school  care  if  they  are  given  adequate  staff,  money,  and  authority,  while 
26  percent  are  reluctant  to  take  on  this  added  responsibility  in  their  school 
buildings. 

The  survey  was  conducted  from  November  through  January  by  the  National 
Association  of  Elementary  School  Principals  (NAESP).    According  to  Dr.  Samuel  C. 
Sava,  NAESP  executive  director,  the  findings  indicate  a  vast  gap  between  supply 
and  demand  for  before-school  and  after-school  supervision  of  children  in 
kindergarten  through  eighth  grade. 

"Divorce,  two-job  families,  and  births  to  unwed  mothers  have  sharply  altered 
the  home  environment  on  which  the  schools  traditionally  relied,'*  Sava  says. 
"Parents  need  help,  and  most  of  our  principals  are  wtlling  to  provide  it  if  their 
communities  will  give  them  the  tools." 

Sava  notes  that  73  percent  of  the  principals  believe  that,  despite  social 
changes  in  the  family,  American  parents  care  as  much  or  even  more  about  their 
children's  education  today  than  did  parents  of  a  decade  ago. 

"In  view  of  the  enormous  pressures  that  these  societal  changes  place  on  our 
schools,  that  finding  gives  parents  extra  credit  in  any  principal's  book,"  says 
Sava. 

The  survey  asked  principals  if  they  believe  public  schools  should  provide 
before-  and  after-school  child  care  for  students.    Nearly  two-thirds  believed 
schools  should,  while  36  percent  didn't  agree  that  schools  are  so  obligated. 

(more) 
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CHILD  CARE  SURVEY-2/ 

Answering  why  they  believed  schools  should  provide  child  care,  these 
proponents  renked  their  reasons: 

e  Children  may  perform  better  in  school  if  they  aren't  left  unsupervised  for 
long  periods  out  of  school  (37  percent). 

e  School  buildings-where  youngsters  spend  most  of  the  day-are  the  senstble 
plecM  to  keep  the,Ti  (33  percent). 

e  Other  programs  are  unsatisfactory  or  nonexistent  (23  percent). 
Written  comments  by  the  principals  who  believe  schools  should  provide  such  care 
included: 

e  In-school  care  would  address  urgent  social  needs  (including  changing 
family  structures,  demends  on  working  parents,  and  child  safety). 

e  Such  programs  would  make  ruller  use  of  public  buildings. 

e  Adequate  care  would  work  to  the  advantage  of  at-risk  children. 

e  Child  care  could  improve  by  drawing  upon  the  professional  experience  of 
educators  to  structure  enriched  programs. 

On  the  other  hend,  the  26  percent  of  surveyed  principals  who  wouldn't 
provide  child  care  even  if  they  had  the  resources  counter  that  child  care  is  not 
the  school's  responsibility.    Though  agreeing  that  children  need  better  care, 
they  believe  management  problems  would  outweigh  benefits.    Many  believe  in-school 
care  programs  should  be  provided  li.  other  community  facilities,  not  in  schools. 

Principals  reluctent  to  house  care  programs  in  their  schools  commented  that 
their  facilities  ere  inadequete  now;  thet  child  care  is  the  parents'  responsi- 
bility only;  an^  thet  inedequete  child  care  is  a  problem  that  should  be  deelt 
with  by  the  whole  community,  not  only  the  schools.  Some  maintain  that  schools 
already  are  overloaded  with  social  responsibilities. 

The  22  percent  whose  schools  do  house  child  care  programs  clearly  agree  that 
the  pMce  of  mind  adulU  feel  when  children  receive  adequate  care,  plus  the 
improved  relations  with  the  community,  are  the  major  payoffs.  Few  principals 
mention  children  heving  fewer  in-school  difficulties  as  a  result  of  the  extra 
care,  though  many  had  predicted  children's  schoolwork  would  improve  if  they  had 
better  care. 

Other  findings  from  principels  whose  schools  house  child  care  programs: 
e  Programs  operate  mainly  to  meet  parental  needs  (77  percent), 
e  Generally,  parents  foot  the  bill  for  in-school  child  care  (65  percent). 
•  For  the  most  part,  programs  are  offered  after  school  and  are  recreational 

(more) 
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CHILD  CARE  SURVEY--3/ 
in  nature. 

o  Though  many  principals  who  oppose  care  programs  anticipated  troublesome 
problems,  most  principals  whose  schools  have  programs  report  no  major  problems. 
Programs  could  be  Improved,  they  suggest,  with  better  planning;  improved 
facilities;  more  space;  better  staff  training  and  pay;  year-round  schedules; 
longer  hours  for  child  care  each  day;  subsidies  for  needy  families;  and  more 
attention  from  parents. 

Veteran  principals  repeatedly  remark  that  parents  simply  don't  have  the  time 
they  used  to  have.    Single  parents,  dual-career  parents,  and  parents  of  disadvan- 
taged children  rarely  can  support  their  children's  education  as  can  more 
prosperous,  and  "traditional"  families. 

Many  principals  took  the  time  to  pencil-In  remarks  next  to  the  question 
about  parental  concern,  Sava  notes.    "Their  comments  reinforce  the  survey's 
essential  finding:  our  society  and  schools  need  help  now  in  caring  for  our 
children." 

Sava  says  that  the  random,  mail-back,  nationwide  survey  of  NAESP  members, 
which  had  a  29  percent  return  rate,  provides  a  solid  profile  of  school-site  child 
care  In  this  country.    Respondents  were  distributed  among  urban  i23  percent), 
suburban  (38  percent),  and  rural  (39  percent)  school  districts;  the  income  levels 
of  the  majority  of  students  were  upper  (7  percent),  middle  (59  percent),  and 
lower  (34  percent). 

A  survey  form  with  return  statistics  is  attached. 

-0- 


Established  in  1921,  the  National  Association  of  Elementary  School 
Principals  Is  a  professional  education  association  serving  25,000  members  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  overseas. 
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NAESP  Principals'  Opinion  Survey 
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In  a  tm9  of  fiscal  crisis,  federal  funding  priorities  must  be  carefully 
weighed,  uur  investment  decisions  today  will  determine  the  health  of  the  nation 
woll  into  the  next  century.  The  most  obvious  high-yield  investment  is  in  the 
welfare  and  education  of  our  youth  The  best  time  for  that  investment,  numerous 
studies  have  shown  us,  is  in  the  earliest  years  of  childhood. 

The  states  of  California,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Texas  have  much  to  gain 
from  an  expanded  federal  commitment  to  early  childhood  education.  Together,  our 
3,665  school  districts  educate  some  11.5  million  children  -  28  percent  of  the 
total  public  school  enrollment  m  the  United  States.  An  examination  of  our 
school  population  demonstrates  that  quality  early  childhood  programming  should 
be  an  essential  part  of  our  educrtionax  system. 

Three  of  the  nation's  largest  school  districts  -  Houston,^  Texas;  Los 
Angelps,,  California  and  New  Yor^,  New  York  -  are  members  of  our  Associations. 
Our  states  also  have  significant  niurJoers  of  other  na3or  urban  districts 
including  Dallas,  Texas;  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Rochester,  New  York  and  San  Diego, 
California.  We  all  share  certain  cotmonal^ties  regarding  th  ;se  populations  - 
.nany  of  the  children  we  serve  are  at  risk  of  educational  failure.  Many  of  our 
districts  have  iaige  numbers  of  families  in  poverty  and  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
seveiai  vsaves  of  immigration  of  economically  disadvantaged  families  whose 
children  are  not  proficient  m  the  English  language.  There  axe  many  reasons  why 
^arly  childhood  education  makes  sense.  But  surely,  the  most  persuasive 
rationale  for  a  more  conmitted  federal  effort  is  the  leed  to  reach  these 
children  most  at  risk  of  potential  educational  failure. 

The  COfttnission  on  Economic  Development  (CED>  considers  ear.y  childhood 
development  programs  an  outstanding  educational  investment.  Research  shows  that 
quality  early  v-hiidhood  education  can  reduce  dropout  rates,  increase  college 
attendance,,  and  reduce  ^he  use  of  welfare  and  the  incidence  of  cri^ne.  Studies 
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of  sucn  programs  as  the  Perry  Preschool  Project  in  YpsUanti,  Michigan  and  New 
York  state's  Experimental  Prc-kindergartcn  Project,  indicate  that  children  with 
preschool  experience  are  less  likely  to  repeat  a  grade,  to  be  placed  in  special 
education  classes,  or  to  become  adolescent  parents.  As  adults,  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  literate,  to  be  employed,  and  to  pursue  postsecondary  education. 

It  IS  estimated  that  each  year's  class  of  dropouts  costs  $240  billion  in 
lost  income  and  taxes.  The  Commission  on  Economic  Development  estimates  that 
every  $1  spent  on  early  prevention  and  intervention  saves  $4.75  that  would 
otherwise  be  spent  on  remedial  education,  welfare,  and  measures  to  combat  crime. 
Given  the  terrific  costs  of  not  reaching  our  youngest  children,,  we  must 
encourage  investment  in  early  childhood  education.  Early  childhood 
developmental  programs,  integrating  both  child  care  and  education,  must  be 
expanded  to  reach  all  children. 

The  Child  Development  md  Education  Act  or  H  R.3  represents  a  promising 
combination  of  federal  initiatives  that  are  designed  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
life  for  children;  expansion  of  Head  start,  school  based  early  childhood 
education  and  infant  and  toddler  child  care. 

The  most  long-standing  and  best  Known  federal  comnatment  to  early  childhood 
education  is  the  Head  Start  program.  Begun  in  1965  as  part  of  the  war  on 
Poverty,  Head  Start  has  helped  many  economically  disadvantaged  children  begin 
formal  schooling  with  increased  achievement.  The  Head  start  experience  combines 
educational,  health,  nutrition.  social  and  family  services.  Parent 
participation  must  be  incorporated  into  every  program.  Head  Start  gives  local 
progra.T.s  the  flexibility  to  develop  various  ways  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
and  their  families.  Collaboration  among  agencies  and  cortrounity  organizations  is 
encouraged. 
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Any  new  initiativa  that  expands  the  federal  role  in  early  childhood 
education  should  not  lead  to  a  diminution  of  Head  Start.  The  School  Board 
Association's  of  California,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Texas  are  therefore 
pleased  that  the  funding  for  this  bill  is  specifically  tied  to  the  funding  of 
the  current  Head  Start  program  at  it's  authorized  FY  1990  level. 

The  Child  Development  and  Education  Act  of  1989  or  H,R.  3  would  permit 
expanded  services  and  activities  through  the  existing  Head  Start  program,  Theso 
services  could  include  a  simple  expansion  of  current  services  or  the  expansion 
of  part-day  service  to  full  day.  Head  Start  agencies  could  also  extend  programs 
over  the  summer  months. 

Early  childhood  education  programs  must  meet  the  changing  needs  of 
families,,  adequately  serve  the  growing  numbers  of  children  in  poverty  and  enable 
America  to  meet  the  challenges  of  international  competition  with  a  well-educated 
citizenry. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  the  nation,  federal  early  childhood  legislation 
should  have  the  following  priorities: 

o       Facilitate  the  Coordination  of  Services 

As  the  number  of  women  in  the  work  force  increases  dramatically,  the  need 
for  early  childhood  programs  which  combine  child  care  with  developmentally 
appropriate  education  also  increases.  National  estimates  show  that  by  1995 
two-thirds  of  all  preschool  children  and  three-fourths  of  school-age 
children  will  have  mothers  in  the  workforce.  With  increasing  numbers  of 
households  where  parents  or  guardians  all  work  outside  the  home,  integrated 
early  childhood  education  ind  child  care  become  a  necessity.  H.R,  3  seeks 
to  expand  Head  Start  programs  and  programs  carried  out  under  The  Elementary 
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and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  Title  II  of  the  bill  authorizes 
grants  to  expand  or  establish  schooi-based  child  care  which  will  "enhance 
the  educational,  social,  emotional  and  recreational  development  of 
cluldren." 

Federal  legislation  should  provide  flexibility  to  allow  cooperative 
arrangements  for  combined  preschool  and  daycare,  children  attending  full 
day  programs  should  stay  in  the  same  placement  with  consistency  of  staffing 
whenever  possible. 

Comprehensive  services  must  be  provided,  including  health,  nutrition,, 
family  support  and  involvement.  H.R,  3  requires  such  a  comprehensive 
service  delivery  system.  The  legislation  requires  coordination  of  health 
and  nutrition  services  and  referrals  to  health  and  social  services  for 
children  enrolled  in  funded  programs, 
o       Target  Economically  Disadvantaged  Children 

Head  Start  aid  other  current  federal  initiatives  target  programs  to  those 
children  who  derive  the  greatest  benefit   from  early     ^ucational  support: 
the   economically    disadvantaged.      Research   connects    school    failure  with 
childhood  poverty.    High  quality  programs  for  preschool -aged economically 
disadvantaged  children  are  found  to  be  especially  effective. 
H.R.  3  expands  Head  Start  services  to  children  whose  family  income  is 
greater  thar   the  poverty  line  but  less  than  150%  of  the  lower  living 
standard  income  level.    A  mix  of  children  from  various  income  levels  is 
desirable  in  early  childhood  programs,  but  children  in  families  at  or  below 
200%  of  the  federal  poverty  level  should  have  first  priority  in  placement, 
o       Require  Use  of  Qualified  Personnel 

Personnel  who  provide  early  childhood  services  must  meet  educational 
standards  that  recognize  the  unique  skills  and  knowledge  needed  to  provide 
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social,  nutritional,  physical,  emotional  and  cognitive  nurturance  to  young 
children.  Research  supports  the  consensus  of  R>ost  educators:  staff  with 
specialized  training  in  early  childhood  development  and  education  provide 
the  best  learning  experiences  for  young  children. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education  Task  Force  on  Early 
Childhood  Education  found  that  roany  state  training  and  certification 
requirements  are  not  appropriate  to  early  childhood  teaching.  Across  the 
nation,  state  social  service  and  education  agencies  require  varying  degrees 
of  preparation  for  preschool  and  prekindergarten  teachers  and  supervisors 
and  childcare  providers.  The  Task  Force  reccxxnends  that  all  early 
childhood  programs  be  supervised  by  those  with  extensive  training  and 
experience  in  early  childhood  education,  while  encouraging  multiple  levels 
of  staffing  with  progressive  levels  of  training, 

H,R,  3  requires  that  for  each  grouD  of  children  in  the  early  childhood 
development  program  at  least  one  staff  member  have  -raining  and  experience 
in  early  childhood,  certification  in  that  area  if  the  state  has  a 
certification  requirement,  or  have  a  nationally  recognized  credential  that 
indicates  experience  and  coursework  in  the  early  childltood  field. 
Pre-service  training  for  additional  staff  and  in-service  training  for  all 
staff  are  also  important  provisions  of  the  bill, 
o  Ensure  Parental  Involvement 

Head  Start  has  traditionally  incorporated  parents  into  its  early  childhood 
development  programs.  H,R,  3  continues  that  tradition  and  requires 
activities  to  increase  parent  participation. 

Most  educators  agree  that  parents  who  are  partners  in  their  children's 
education    greatly    increase    their    children's    achievement    and  promote 
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life-long  learning.  Even  Start,,  a  program  recently  approved  by  Congress, 
will  soon  begin  to  disseminate  tunds  for  literacy  projects  that  teach  both 
parents  and  children,  preparing  parents  to  be  active  participants  in  the 
education  of  their  children.  Federal  early  childhood  programs  should 
encourage  home  visits,,  parent  participation  and  consultation,  and  a  variety 
of  avenues  of  communication  between  home  and  early  childhood  centers  or 


Concern  has  been  expressed,  ^lowever,  about  provisions  of  H.R.  3  which 
require  unlimited  parental  access  to  facilities.  In  some  instances 
unlimited  access  could  be  detrimental  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
program.  Access  must  be  mediated  by  the  ne^ds  of  the  children,,  though 
parents  should  be  anlc  to  observe  and  participate  in  classroom  activities 
With  proper  building  approval. 

Recognizing  demographic  trends  and  research  findings.  Congress  and  state 
legislatures  have  made  earl^  child..ooc.  education  and  cm  Id  care  significant 
areas  of  new  legislative  activity,  r'ederai  proposals,,  for  the  most  part,  have 
incorporated  the  best  wisdom  and  e^erience  of  the  educational  community,  the 
needs  of  families  and  young  children,,  and  the  aspirations  of  communities,,  states 
and  the  nation. 

The  Child  Development  and  Education  Act  of  1989  reflects  the  need  for  local 
control,,  tundmg  flexibility,,  particularly  for  ensuring  adequate  facilities,, 
pre-service  and  in-service  training,,  and  the  essential  coordination  and  delivery 
of  related  services.  Children  most  in  need  continue  to  be  the  focus  of  early 
childhood  programs.  This  federal  initiative  in  early  childhood  education  should 
be  commended  and  supported  by  ail  those  who  seek  a  healthy  and  prosperous  nation 
for  all  our  children. 
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I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  Hawkins  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  the  views  of  the  Service  Employees  International  Union  on 
a  matter  of  daily  concern  to  working  people  —  the  shortage  of 
quality  affordable  child  care.    On  behalf  of  the  850,000  SEIU 
members,  I  would  like  to  express  appreciation  of  your  efforts  to 
move  ahead  on  the  work  and  family  front  —  including  action  on  a 
comprehensive  federal  child  care  policy. 

SEIU  members  work  in  the  rapidly  growing  service  industries 
where  low  wages  and  few  benefits  are  becoming  the  norm.  Working 
Americans,  especially  those  earning  moderate  incomes,  will 
benefit  greatly  from  a  comprehensive  child  care  policy  as  they 
struggle  to  meet  the  often  conflicting  demands  of  workplace  and 
family.    We  view  child  care  as  part  of  a  package  of  ^^ork  and 
family  measures  —  including  parental  leave  and  restoration  of 
the  minimum  wage  —  which  will  bring  greater  security  and 
stability  to  America's  working  families. 

SEIU  has  lead  the  way  in  championing  the  work  and  family 
agenda  within  the  AFL-CIO  as  well  as  in  state  houses  and  on 
Capitol  Hill.    We  have  negotiated  new  benefits  to  help  our 
members  cope  with  the  work  and  family  balancing  act. 

SEIU  is  also  active  on  the  supply-side  of  the  child  care 
equation.    We  are  proud  to  represent  child  care  workers  in  five 
states.     In  a  recent  survey  of  over  400  members  at  twenty-one 
centers,  we  have  established  a  clear  and  convincing  link  between 
the  stability  and  security  that  only  a  union  agreement  provides 
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and  the  presence  of  those  factors  which  experts  agree  are 
necessary  conditions  for  high-quality  care  ~  low  child  to  staff 
ratios,  low  turnover,  good  pay  and  benefits,  and  in-service 
training  and  educational  opportunities.    Quality  rises  as  working 
conditions  and  compensation  improve. 

powerful  social  and  economic  trends  underlie  the  popular 
demand  for  action  on  child  care.    The  dramatic  economic  changes 
of  recent  decades  have  led  to  stagnating  real  living  standards. 
Working  families  have  been  saved  from  financial  disaster  by  the 
increasing  labor  force  participation  of  women.    Yet  American 
families  have  been  left  to  cope  with  these  changes  on  their  owr.. 
Since  President  Nixon's  veto  ot  national  child  care  legislation 
in  1971,  child  care  has  not  received  the  attention  from  federal 
policymakers  that  it  deserves  and  demands. 

To  be  effective,  national  child  care  policy  must  address  the 
problems  that  exist  —  quality  and  af f ordability .  Financial 
assistance  must  be  targeted  at  low-income  families  and  must  be 
linked  to  minimum  standards  ensuring  quality  child  care  for  all. 
The  Dependent  Care  Tax  Credit  returns  an  average  benefit  of  $372 
—  about  one-tenth  of  the  typical  annual  child  care  bill.  Those 
who  need  it  most  —  the  working  poor  —  receive  no  benefit 
because  they  don't  earn  enough  to  pay  taxes.    We  must  not  allow 
deficit  hysteria  deter  us  from  making  this  long  overdue 
investment  in  our  children  —  the  workforce  of  tomorrow. 

Difficult  fiscal  straits  only  make  it  more  urgent  that 
minimum  federal  standards  are  enacted  to  make  sure  that  precious 
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taxpayers'  dojLlars  are  not  wasted  on  substandard  care.  Federal 
action  is  also  needed  to  end  the  crazy-quilt  pattern  of  state 
regulation*    For  example,  in  at  least  one  state,  a  single 
provider  may  care  for  as  many  as  twelve  inftnts  while  other 
states  set  the  maximum  ratio  at  three-to-one.      Unfortunately,  in 
the  wake  of  the  failure  by  the  Reagan  administration  to  implement 
the  federal  child  care  standards  through  Title  XX  that  were 
developed  during  the  Carter  Administration,  many  states  weakened 
or  eliminated  licensing  requirements.    There  is  overwhelming 
public  support  for  federal  safety  regulation  from  autos  to  food 
and  drugs,  and  the  federal  government  ought  to  play  a  similar 
role  in  protecting  young  children. 

As  is  the  case  with  any  service,  the  key  to  quality  is  a 
well-trained  and  motivated  workforce.  Unfortunately,  current 
compensation  levels  in  the  child  care  industry  send  the  wrong 
signal  —  motivating  teachers  and  aides  to  switch  careers,  in 

1987,  workers  in  child  care  centers  averaged  $153  per  week   

well  below  the  poverty  line.    In  view  of  this,  another  statistic 
from  the  BLS  isn't  surprising  —  nearly  two-thirds  of  this 
worktorce  has  been  in  the  field  for  less  than  three  years 
(overall  only  a  third  of  the  nation's  workforce  has  a  similar 
length  of  tenure).  Employer-provided  in-service  training  along 
with  training  and  support  programs  for  family  day  care  providers 
are  needed  toj  guarantee  that  child  care  is  both  a  safe  and 
enriching  experience  for  children.     But  the  investment  in 
training  will  be  squandered  unless  we  can  raise  compensation 
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levels  enough  to  retain  the  workforce.    Child  care  workers  earn 
two-thirds  of  what  women  in  other  fields  with  comparable 
education  make. 

Our  survey  of  SEIU  members  who  work  in  child  care  centers 
shows  what  a  dramatic  difference  better  conditions  make.  SEIU 
members  start  at  an  hourly  rate  that  is  36%  higher  than  the 
national  average.    Ninety  per  cent  of  the  SEIU  members  surveyed 
have  100%  of  their  individual  health  premiums  paid  by  their 
employer.    All  SEIU  workers  have  health  coverage.  Nationally, 
only  54%  of  child  care  workers  are  offered  health  insurance.  In 
every  state  surveyed,  SEIU  members  enjoy  levels  of  pre-  and  in- 
service  training  that  meet  or  exceed  state  requirements.  Census 
Bureau  data  show  that  over  40%  of  child  care  workers  have  been  on 
the  job  less  than  a  year.    At  SEIU  centers,  the  annual  turnover 
rate  is  one-half  of  the  national  average.    Stability  in  the 
workforce  means  that  a  child  is  able  to  develop  a  strong, 
consistent  relationship  with  one  or  two  caregivers,  rather  than 
adjusting  to  new  care  givers  every  few  months. 

SEIU  is  active  on  the  demand  side  — 'Our  Itocal  Unions  have 
negotiated  a  wide  variety  of  child  care  benefits  for  their 
members.    These  examples  show  how  both  employer  and  employee  can 
benefit  from  effective  measures  that  help  balance  the  work  and 
family  equation. 

Consider  the  agreement  reached  by  Service  Employees  Local 
347  and  two  other  unions  with  the  hoB  Angeles  Department  of  Water 
&  Power.    Even  though  the  workforce  was  less  than  one-fifth 
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female,  the  careful  start-up  survey  showed  extensive  concern  with 
child  care  problems.    The  benefit  program  will  cost  an  estimated 
$200,000  per  year  and  provides  reserved  and  subsidized  slots  at 
local  centers  as  .  all  as  special  services  for  sick  children. 
Because  the  DWP  estimated  that  an  annual  loss  of  $1  million  from 
child  care-related  absenteeism  would  be  eliminated,  the  program 
is  judged  to  be  a  money-saver. 

SEIU  is  equally  active  on  the  supply  side.     In  New  York, 
state  employee  unions,  including  SEIU,  have  joined  with  s-ate 
government  to  establish  a  statewide    ysteit)  ox  34  cerceiw  serving 
over  2,000  children.    The  centers  are  supported  by  parents'  fees, 
charged  on  a  sliding  scale.      They  serve  children  from  eight 
weeks  of  age  and  are  open  from  6:30  a.m.  until  midnight. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  SEIU  locals  have  made  in  addressing 
the  child  care  needs  of  their  members,  we  believe  that  the  issue 
reaches  far  beyond  the  collective  bargaining  context.  Increasing 
the  availability  of  quality  child  care  will  bring  improvement  in 
the  daily  lives  of  workers,  enabling  them  to  be  better  workers 
and  better  parents. 

H.R.  3  squarely  addresses  the  key  issues  of  quality,  supply 
and  affordability  --  an  especially  acute  problem  for  low  income 
workers.    A  key  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  comprehensive 
approach:  it  builds  on  the  success  of  Head  Start  and  addresses 
the  acute  v^ed  for  after-school  care  while  putting  in  place  all 
the  basic  elements  of  a  national  child  care  policy.  The 
expansion  of  the  successful  Head  Start  program  to  meet  the  need 
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of  working  parents  for  full-day  care  —  as  H.R.  3  provides  —  is 
long  overdue.    SEIU  shares  the  concern  that  Head  Start  presently 
serves  only  one-fifth  of  children  who  are  eligible  and  strongly 
supports  measures  to  tackle  this  shortcoming. 

H.R.  3  incorporates  a  very  important  provision  of  the  "Act 
for  Better  Child  Care  Services-  (H.R.  30)  -  strong  language  on 
minimum  federal  standards.    The  ABC  bill  outlines  the  principles 
for  the  federal  goveriunent' s  role  in  child  care  that  are  a 
necessary  part  of  any  comprehensive  federal  child  care 
legislation.    Common  to  both  bills  is  the  $2.5  billion  funding 
authorization  —  this  is  a  bare  minimum  to  begin  tackling  the 
problem.    Currently,  we  spend  about  $300  billion  a  year  on  the 
education  of  children  aged  six  years  and  up  (combined  spending  by 
all  levels  of  government).    We  spend  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  that 
amount  on  the  educational  development  of  children  under  six.  I 
wonder  ^      much  of  that  $300  billion  goes  to  remedy  the 
consequences  of  deficient  early  childhood  educational 
experiences. 

The  results  of  the  High/Scope  Perry  pre-school  project  are 
well-known  —  that  for  every  dollar  invested  in  high-quality  pre- 
school education  society  realizes  benefits  equal  to  $4.75  because 
of  improved  school  performance,  reduced  delinquency  and  higher 
earnings.    The  federal  government  does  not  always  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  such  a  good  public  investment  as  is  the  case 
with  a  comprehensive  child  care  policy. 
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The  Service  Employees  International  Union  supports  speedy 
action  on  legislation  enacting  a  comprehensive  program  for  child 
care  in  the  United  states.    We  must  meet  the  pressing  needs  of 
working  families,  especially  those  with  low  and  moderate  incomes, 
while  ensuring  that  care  has  educational  and  developmental  value 
for  the  child.    To  guarantee  improvement  in  both  the  supply  and 
the  quixlity  of  child  care,  the  infrastructure  provisions  and 
quality  standards  developed  in  the  ABC  bill  are  a  must.  Head 
Start,  which  serves  only  a  small  fraction  of  eligible  children, 
must  receive  expanded  funding.    Action  is  long  overdue. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  LABOR*MANAGEMENT  ADMINISTRATORS 
AND 

CONSULTANTS  ON  ALCOHOLISM,  INC. 


4601  N  Faiffax  Onve,  Surte  1001  •  Artngton,  Virginia  22203  •  (703)  522-6272 


April  18,  1989 


Representative  Augustus  S.  Hawkins 
Chairman 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
2181  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

The  Association  of  Labor-Management  Administrators  anj  Consultants  on 
Alcoholism,  Inc.  (ALMACA)  submits  the  following  statement  for  the  record 
on  H.R.  3,  the  Child  Development  and  Education  Act. 

ALMACA  is  a  membership  organization  for  nearly  6,000  individuals  involved 
in  the  Employee  Assistance  Programs  (EAPs) .  Employee  Assistance 
Practitioners  assist  with  the  identification  and  resolution  of  personal 
problems  of  employees  in  the  workplace.  Increasingly,  the  number  of 
single  parents  and  double  income  couples  are  in  the  labor  force.  The 
role  of  child  care  and  its  availability  is  a  ma^or  focus  and  problem 
for  many  parents.  Adequate,  quality  and  consistent  child  care  services 
for  children  for  all  ages  are  vital.  These  services  contribute  to  the 
attendance  and  productivity  of  parents  of  pre-school  and  school-age 
children. 

Whereas  much  attention  regarding  child  care  has  focused  on  centers  for 
pre-school  childrer,  H.R.  3  adds  an  essential  dimension  —  school-age 
children  and  school-based  services- 

ALMACA  commends  the  Chairman  for  making  H.R.  3  a  truly  comprehensive 
approach  to  this  important  national  issue,  specifically  Title  II  — 
School-Based  Child  Care  and  Development.  This  provision  addresses  a 
population  that  has  been  largely  underserved,  creating  a  "latch-key" 
generation.  These  children  are  on  their  own  until  a  parent  arrives  home 
from  work.  These  unsupervised  hours  are  trouoling  to  many  working 
parents. 


PrwKJert.  ThomM  J  Pt*oo.  GEAR  UAV^FofcJ  NaticoaJ  Dov«iopmorx  and  ImotOQ  Cc^ef-Ocarbofn,  Mciiigan 
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Secfota^.  Marcia  E.  Nagie,  GEAP,  Lof^gvtew  AssooaJes.  Inc  -  MoofH  Kisco.  New  ' 

Tfeasofftt  Bob  R.  Chaflang«r,  GEAR  tf«titu!e  tor  Human  Resoorces-Tiampa,  FkxxJa 
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ih!ld       i  school  facilities  is  a  sound  approach  to  the  growing 

child  care  issues,  especially  for  the  school-age  population  The 
supervised  care  by  trained  ^  ofessionals  with  child  devXpnTent  trainlna 
5Se  emp^h7sis  V"or^^^^  ^^^^^  ^"^^^^^  non-^school  hoCrs? 

S  chiKre  ra-hfr.^ir^  emotional  and  recreational  aspects 

or  cnild  care  rather  than  custodial  care  is  strongly  endorsed. 

IvfoM^:   fln^fr    ^'^^^f^  J"^    ^"^5^*^  constraints,    the  approach  of  using 
existing   facilities  and  of  the  school's  option  of  contracting  the  child 
care  services  with  community  providers  will  ao  far  in  ^r^^Mn^  tl 
serelcr^'ni'V^^'i"  anr'de"lopmenr  while"  a/suring'  "~t^^ 

sc^oofba^'^d  educationally    focused.       almacA   recognizes    that  the 

school-based  child  care  is  not  intended  to  extend,  or  replace  the  reaular 
^hf^'.hnH'*^^'"^^  programs,  but  that  positive  eiperilnce  may  encourage 
altitudes  P-^^tiripants    to    improve    regular%lassroom  studTes  and 

^urceT"""™!  strnn«?"''""°"'  ."'^  °^  coHuaunity  services  as  referral 
sources.       ALMACA    strongly    supports   the  provision   in   the  Bill    for  the 

^a^^^^"'*'^''^!,''"^  available    health   and    social  servici 

agencies.  These  linkages  „iii  be  an  invaluable  resource  to  the  aoals 
of  school-based  child  care  services.  ^ca^urce   co  cne  goals 

Itrlnll  ""^^^"^  "         critical   importance   to  working 

lllT^r:  X     """"t^  .^^^    absence  in   the  Bill  of  lanouage  providing  child 

care    in   the  schools   durinq   holidavs  anH   r.*-hov  ««k  i      ^'''-'/'••"•••"y  cnxxa 

the    weather        at  Mari    u  i  •  other  school  closings  such  as 

tne    weather.       ALMACA   believes  that  these  decisions  should  be   left  to 

suaaes?    that    .""h      ^^f"^^  ^""^^^    policymakers.       We   would  strong^? 

fn^^lli  ^?  the  policymakers  involve  local  businesses  and  industries 
Au.iin  i:^FtA^  policies  on  the  availability  of  school-based  child  carl 
during  holidays  and  clorures  necessitated  due  to  external  i  e  t^ath^r 
-  Closures  that  may  affect  not  only  the  schools^uf  :iso  ih^^irLunlty? 

pJo^de  1ou''«nr  the'   I'lT   "  '"'^'^^^f   ^formation   that  ALMACA  may 

wr  look    fnrwarH  '"embe"  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

on^^i^^nf  ^^^^^'^^  working    with    the    Committee    on    the    passage  and 

no^Sf  nf  comprehensive  child  care  Bill   that  will  respond  to  Iht 

needs    of   working    parents  as  well   as  those  not  currently  i^  the  labor 
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Association  for  Public  Justice 

m  iSth  M  \\\  •  Sutle  nl) 


Harch  31.  1989 


The  Honorable  Augustus  Hawkins 
Chairman 

Education  and  Labor  Committee 
2181  Rayburn  H.O.B. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 


Dear  Mr.  Hawkins, 


I  hereby  request  that  the  enclosed  statement  be  made  part  of  the 
record  of  your  hear'  -g  on  child-care  legislation,  scheduled  for 
April  5« 

Our  Assodrtlon  believes  that  the  issue  of  child  care  is  one  of 
the  most  ijportant  ones  to  be  considered  this  term  in  Congress* 


Thankyou  for  your  consideration  of  our  request* 

/'  , 

Slncerdly  yours, 


James/V.  Sklllen 
Executive  Director 


JWS/wp 
enclosure 
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Testimony  aubcoitted  by 
The  Association  for  Public  Justice 


for  the  Record  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Comnitteo  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatlvea 
as  it  develops  a  child-care  bill  In  1989 


April  5,  1989 


Contact:    Jaaos  Sklllen 
737-2110 
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Child  £ai:e  XfiT  IhS.  £fial  World 


Mr.  Chairaan  and  meabers  of  the  Education  end  Labor  Coomlttee,  I  thank  you 
for  this  opportunity  to  offer  a  few  comnents  about  child  care,  especially  in 
view  of  the  several  proposals  before  you,  including  H.R.  3  and  H. R.  30* 

The  Association  for  Public  Justice  is  a  public  interest  organization  with 
meabers  throughout  the  United  States.  Child  care  and  education  issues  are  not 
the  only  ones  that  preoccupy  us^  but  they  are  among  the  most  iaportant  ones. 

We  represent  ths  kinds  of  people  you  are  dealing  with  when  you  set  out  to 
produce  child-care  legislation.    We  are  parents  with  young  children;  single 
parents  with  young  children;  two-parent  faailies  with  both  parents  working  who 
use  child-care  services  outside  our  homes;  two-parent  families  where  Mom  and 
Dad  divide  up  child-care  duties  at  home  while  both  work  outside;  two- parent 
families  who  care  for  their  children  at  home  with  only  one  parent  working 
outside  the  home;  young  couples  deciding  whether  and  when  to  have  children;  and 
grandparents  who  sometimes  help  to  care  for  their  grandchildren— -of ten  for 
extended  periods  of  time. 

Most  of  our  meabers  do  not  live  below  the  poverty  line,  but  we  are 
especially  concerned  with  those  among  us  and  those  beyond  our  Association  who 
do  live  on  limited  incomes  or  on  little  or  no  income  at  all. 

We  are  happy  to  see  bills  that  target  poor,  working  faailies.    Indeed,  if 
families  ara  to  be  preserved,  encouraged,  and  applauded,  then  the  relationship 
between  earning  an  income  and  caring  for  children  has  to  be  strengthened  not 
weakened,  upgraded  not  downgraded. 

The  real  world  of  child  caro  today  is  one  of  increasing  poverty  among 
children,  of  pressing  need  among  many  working  families,  and  of  many  different 
kinds  of  family  structures  and  social  needs— as  represented  by  the  wide 
diversity  among  our  own  mcQbers  as  noted  above. 
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At  the  saae  tiae,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  world  of  child  care 
today  is  one  in  which  moat  young  children  are  raised  by  caring  parents  at  hooe 
and  with  the  help  of  close  relatives.    Moreover,  mar^y  parents  who  are  choosing 
child-care  services  outside  their  hones  are  not  in  dire  econoalc  need,  but,  to 
the  contrary,  are  reaping  the  rewards  of  a  high  family  incoae  frco  two  wage 
earners. 

The  real  world  of  child  care  today,  therefore,  presents  us  with  many 
families  who  have  little  or  no  financial  need  even  though  they  have  child-care 
n^»ds.    On  the  other  side,  there  are  those  who  have  serious  financial  needs  and 
yet  are  doing  quite  well  caring  for  their  children;  they  would  be  surprised  to 
find  out  that  they  need  Congress  to  help  then.    Then  there  are  those  parents 
who  have  serious  financial  needs  as  well  as  serious  child-care  needs,  iheir 
needs  are  rooted  in  unemployment,  low  income,  poor  educational  opportunities, 
and  lack  of  direct  support  from  friends  and  relatives  who  do  not  live  close 
enough  to  help  those  in  need.    Host  of  these  family  needs  do  not  arise  because 
of  children,  though  they  impact  on  child-care  needs. 

In  view  of  this  full  panorama  of  the  real  world,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would 
like  to  ask  several  questions  of  your  coimaittoe,  in  the  hopes  that  you  will 
complete  your  work  with  our  questions  in  mind. 

1.    First  of  all,  will  you  please  look  carefully  zt  the  full  reality  of 
child-care  choices  in  relation  to  the  pressures  creating  poverty  in  this 
country? 

For  example,  while  H.R.  3  and  H.R.  30  try  to  direct  some  funds  to  the 
neediest  families  in  our  country— families  who  night  benefit  from  using  child- 
care  providers  outside  their  homes— the  bills  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that  all 
such  aid  will  increase  the  presssure  on  those  families  who  are  not  choosing  to 
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use  outside  child-care  services.    Those  who  benefit  will  be  those  who  hire 
outside  services*    Why  discriminate  against  fasilies  who  do  not  hire  such 
services?   Vhy>use  the  power  of  governoent  to  force  soae  of  this  world's  real 
fanllies  into  a  choice  they  nay  not  want  to  make?   Why  create  pressures  on  two- 
parent  hones  to  put  both  parents  to  work  Just  so  they  can  keep  up  with  the 
rising  standard  of  living  enjoyed  by  two-income  earning  fasilies? 

Surely  this  CccDzoittee  does  not  want  to  increase  the  distance  between  rich 
and  poor  in  this  country  any  further,  does  it?    On  the  surface,  two  of  the 
bills  before  you  appear  to  wan.  to  aid  the  families  of  the  working  poor,  not 
hurt  then.    Why,  then,  not  take  aJUL  families  of  the  real  world  into 
consideration,  and  shape  your  final  bill  so  that  it  does  not  dlscriuinale 
against  some  poor  families  in  favoi'  of  others,  so  that  it  doos  not  put  Congress 
on  the  side  of  the  lifestyle  choices  of  scxao  working  faaH."  a  and  against  those 
of  other  working  fftailies? 

2.    Gecond,  will  thi:>  coojitittee  shape  a  bill  that  is  completely  hcnost 
with  the  American  people  about  what  can  and  cannot  be  done  financially? 

H.R.  3  and  H.R.  30,  for  example,  read  as  if  they  will  be  able  to  make  a 
serious  dent  in  the  child*-oare  needs  of  American  citizens.    But  every  study 
we  We  seen  indicates  that  the  amount  of  money  Congress  proposes  to  appropriate 
for  this  purpose  will  meet  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  need  of  those 
who  would  be  eligible? 

That  is  not  legislation  for  the  real  world.    It  is  legislation  designed  to 
express  congressional  feelings  and  good  intentions.    Sending  that  kind  of 
symbolic  signal  to  the  American  people  without  dealing  with  the  real  world 
will,  we  fear,  only  increase  popular  disrespect  for  government  in  general  and 
for  Congress  in  particular. 
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Moat  of  U3  have  become  tired  of  hearing  that  Congress  is  passing  another 
law  to  meet  our  needs,  because  we  know  by  now  that  only  a  saall  amount  of 
benefit  might  reach  us.    We  know  that  the  benefit  will  be  available  only  if  we 
are  willing  to  fill  out  all  the  ocoplicated  fonas,  endure  the  bureaucratic  red 
tape,  and  conform  our  choices  to  the  rules  Congress  sets  up.    And  even  then, 
the  benefit  we  receivo  might  be  very  snail  indeed. 

Why  not  concentrate  your  leglolaUon  in  such  a  way  that  its  obvious 
fiuoceas  for  a  few  of  the  most  needy  families  will  prove  the  viability  of 
federal  fuiiding  for  a  particular  kind  of  need?  Why  not  tell  the  American 
people  frankly  that  adequate  funding  for  the  child-care    jeds  cf  those  who 
would  be  eligible  under  the  terms  of  these  bills  would  cost  billions  of  dollars 
more  than  you  can  ever  expect  to  allocate  to  meet  that  need?    Then  design  a 
bill  to  meet  the  real -world. 

3»    In  the  third  place,  will  your  committee  design  a  bill  that  does 
JusUce  to  the  actual  reality  cf  parents  making  choices  in  the  complicated 
world  of  today ♦s  multi- institutional  society? 

H*R.  3  and  H.R.  30,  for  example,  read  as  if  a  particular  "need"  (namely, 
costly  child  care  outaide  the  home)  can  be  isolated  as  an  independent  problem 
for  Congress  to  "solve**  by  means  of  a  service  delivered  through  a  highly 
bureaucratic  system  of  rules  and  regulations  with  a  relaUvely  snail  amount  of 
nonay. 

lhat»8  not  the  real  world.    That's  not  reality.    State  agencies,  local 
advisory  councils,  state  advisory  committees,  licensing  authorities,  and 
countless  other  instrume.ts  of  democratic  debate  and  bureaucratic  regulation  do 
not  PTOYldg  chUd  care.    Millions  of  dollars  will  be  spent,  according  to  these 
bills,  not  on  child  care,  but  on  more  government.    Our  Association  is  not 
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against  government.    We  believe  in  regulation  in  the  public  interest  and  for 
the  public  health*    But  government  cannot  isolate  all  problems  directly  in  ways 
that  make  sense  or  that  do  Justice  to  the  reality  of  multiple  institutional 
responsibilities. 

In  the  case  of  child  care,  parental  responsibility  needs  to  be  taken 
seriously  in  its  full  social  context.    The  low  incomes  of  poor,  working 
feailies  need  to  be  taken  into  account.    Dozens  of  different  kinds  of  child- 
care  providers  from  which  some  parents  will  select  services  ought  to  be 
recognized  by  public  policy.    There  are  many  dliferent  choices  yoijr  committee 
can  make  in  shaping  child-care  legislation  that  would,  for  example,  seek  to 
increase  dependency  allowances  for  poor,  working  families  without  needing  to 
create  a  new  bureaucratic  process  for  child  care. 

H,    Fourth,  can  your  committee  produce  a  bill  that  real?y  addresses 
inequities  among  American  families? 

We  rr  xjgnlze  that  a  wide  variety  of  discrepancies  exist  across  the  country 
in  the  ways  that  ol±  idnds  of  people  aic  treated,  particularly  racial 
minorities  and  the  poor.    Insofar  as  those  discrepancies  represent  genuine 
injustice,  they  ought  to  be  hit  head-on.    But  the  means  of  seeking  equity 
should  be  "real  world"  means,  not  game- playing  means. 

The  effect  of  at  least  some  of  the  child-care  proposals  before  you  will 
not  be  to  Increase  equity  and  balance  across  the  country.    Hither,  it  will  be 
to  federalize  and  bureaucratlze  small  segments  of  society  under  the  control  of 
financially  puny  laws.    If  the  historical  record  of  past  legislation  is  any 
guide,  many,  perhaps  most  eligible  Americans  vill  either  miss  out  on  any 
significant  benefits  or  refuse  to  submit  to  all  the  conditions  laid  down. 

Many  poor  people  become  as  burdened  by  bureaucracy  as  rich  people  do. 
They  are  not  liberated  by  it  but  enslaved.    Many  child-care  providers  in  poor 
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areas  will  siopiy  close  up  rather  than  figure  out  how  to  neet  all  the 
regulations.    The  imiaodiate  consequence  of  H.R.  3  or  H.R.  30  is  more  likely  to 
be  the  reduction  of  available  child  care  services,  not  an  increase  or  liaproved 
quality  in  those  services.    Rather  than  seeing  child  care  (both  inside  and 
outside  our  homes)  grow  into  an  ever  more  fruitful  service  for  the  well-being 
of  all  American  families,  we  aay  see  a  minority  of  poor,  working  parents  become 
caught  in  the  web  of  underfunded  government  programs  as  they  sink  into  greater 
poverty  while  most  Americans  go  on  their  v  /  freely  making  a  wide  variety  of 
child-care  choices  outside  the  vast  array  of  government  regulations. 

5.    Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  your  committee's  bill  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  choices  that  all  parents  make  uuout  the  care  of  their  children, 
whether  inside  or  outside  of  "religious"  institutons? 

Rather  than  acting  as  if  Congress  and  the  states  are  responsible  for 
caring  for  children  within  an  elaborate  network  of  "secular"  regulations,  can't 
Congress  slaply  act  to  provide  encouragement  to  needy  families  so  they  can  make 
their  own  choices?   Why  can't  Congress  baok  up  parental  choice  rather  than  look 
for  ways  to  make  those  choices  for  parents?   Why  should  the  single  working 
parent  who  wants  to  put  her  child  in  St.  Mary's  day-care  center  be 
dlscrlainated  against?   Why  is  her  choice  less  valid  and  less  acceptable  to 
Congress  than  the  choice  of  the  parent  who  selects  the  "secular"  day-care 
center  next  door  to  St.  Mary's? 

The  real  world  is  the  world  of  many  choices  by  many  parents  for  a  host  of 
different  reasons.    If  Congress  tries  to  mark  off  a  territory  of  pure 
"secularity"  in  which  to  dispense  its  blessings  while  it  discriminates  against 
those  parents  who  wan«-  to  enter  "religious"  territory  for  the  care  of  their 
children.  Congress  puts  itself  on  the  side  of  bigotry  and  a  forced 
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Ihank  you,  Mr,  Chairman  and  nesabers  of  the  coomittee. 


James  V,  Sklllen 
Executive  Director 
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(.£••  Chairman  o.nd  Members  of  the  Committee! 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals  (NAE)  I 
want  to  express  our  grave  concerns  about  some  of  the  leoislative 
tr,T2°^1  relating  to  the  federal  role  in  child  carl.    ?Se  NAE  L 
an  association  of  some  50,000  member  churches  from  78 

t^TsTotTlk.  "^^^  sSc^^raleii^f  "^^rha^l;e°ble^  a 
Sl^fIe^Sf"|„^^^^^°?,|L%!^^"^°"=^^''  ^^-^  1943't^."^ug'riur^'^^"  ^ 

The  NAE  has  an  official  petition  on  child  care.     At  its  annual 
arfoJl'oes":'"''  ^  resolution  re^di'ng  ^n^p^rt 

Christians  under. cand  that  children  need  a  close  lovina  anv- 
sustained  relationship  with  their  parents.     The  best 

oftie^r'chflf  '^"'"^  for  whom  the  care 

^  ^^^^^r  the  home  is  the  most  important  career 

Nonetheless,  child  care  outside  the  home  has  become  a  wfy  of 
life  for  many  An^arican  fami^.ies.    As  a  result    pressure  is 
growing  for  the  federal  government  and  other  gover^ental 
agencies  to  support  institutionalized  child-cire  s^v^cls 

^^«™«n?^i"'?'^°f''-  «  serious  problem 

Governinental  involvement  in  the  fieJd  of  child  rare  has  the 
Potential  to  undermine  the  nurturing  of  chi Idren  whilf 
appearing  to  solve  the  child-care  problem? 

Bt  xeving  that  parents  have  the  prime  God-given 
responsibility  lor  child  care,  ,:he  National  Association  of 
Evangelicals  (NAE)  calls  upcn  the  Christian  co^Snity  ?o 
support  those  governmental  measures  that  ombocly  the 
following  principles: 

1.  The  federal  government  and  other  governmental 
agencies  should  leave  to  parents  the  choice  of  how 
to  care  for  their  children  -  to  care  for  them  at 
home,   to  entrust  them  to  fan.ily  or  frionds,  or 
make  any  other  arrangements  they  believe 
appropriate.     Parents,  not  government,  should 
decide  what  is  best  for  their  children. 

2.  The  federal  government  and  other  governmental 
agencies  should  concentrate  any  child-care 
assistance  in  the  form  of  tax  cr^dit.s  ♦■o  lower- 
income  families  with  younger  children,  not  grants 
to  providers  of  child-care  services.     Tax  credits 
should  not  discriminate  against  women  who  choose 
to  work  in  the  home. 

3.  The  federal  government  and  other  governmental 
agencies  should  not  establish  credentials  or 
guidelines  for  the  provision  of  child  care  that 
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would  favor  secularized  child  care.    Parents  who 
believe  in  religiously-oriented  care  for  their 
children  snould  net  suffer  discrimination. 


These  principles  clearly  inply  opposition  to  the  Act  for  Better 
Child  Care  and  its  variants,  and  conversely  imply  support  for  a 
tax  credit  approach  upholding  parental  choice. 

Since  the  ABC  bill  provides  only  for  child  care  outside  the  home, 
it  discriminates  against  the  parental  choice,  often  made  at  some 
sacrifice,  for  a  parent  to  care  for  a  child  at  home.  Moreover, 
the  ABC  bill  contemplates  regulated  and  licensed  facilities  and 
personnel,  and  subjects  the  choice  of  informal  day  care  with 
grandmothers,  relatives,  close  friends  or  neighbors  to  an 
unnecessary  and  burdensome  formal  and  bureaucratic  process. 

A  tax  credit  for  lower  income  families  with  younger  children  is 
an  approach  which  protects  parental  choice  in  child  care 
arrangements,  and  preserves  as  well  the  rights  of  parents  who 
want  their  children  iii  a  child  care  center  with  a  religous 
environment.     Moreover,  adverse  treatment  of  the  family  in  the 
present  Internal  Revenue  Code  contributes  to  the  economic  plight 
of  many  lower  income  families.    A  tax  credit  approach  would 
partially  restore  to  lower  income  families  tax  benefits 
previously  enjoyed  by  all  families.    For  these  reasons,   it  is  the 
better  solution  to  the  child  care  problem. 

The  National  Association  of  Evangelicals  believes  the  best 
approach  to  rectifying  present  tax  injustices  to  the  family  is 
legislation  alonr  the  lines  of  the  forthcoming  Holloway-Schnlze 
bill.    The  ABC  appioach  coupled  with  the  current  tax  code  would 
only  perpetuate  present  injustices.    We  can  only  characterize  as 
reprehensible  any  tax  code  which  denies  tax  benefits  to  lou 
income,   single  earner  traditional  families  with  small  children 
while  granting  them  to  two  earner  families  with  double  the 
income.     Accordingly,  we  support  legislation  which  would  provide 
tax  credits  for  pre-school  dependents,  whether  or  not  the  parents 
choose  to  pay  for  child  care.    Of  course,  parents  always  "pay" 
for  child  care,  either  in  the  form  of  cash  payment  to  others  or, 
if  a  parent  remains  at  home,  in  the  form  of  income  forgone. 

The  ABC  concept  is  particularly  objectionable  because  it  extends 
financial  benefits  to  sec-lar  child  care,  but  denies  the  same 
benefits  to  church  based,  religiously  oriented  child  care. 
Considering  that  about  one- third  of  institutionalized  child  care 
is  church  affiliated.  Congress  should  avoid  enacting  legislation 
which  would  discriminate  against  parents  who  want  religiously 
oriented  care  for  their  children.     This  secularizing  of  day  care 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  constitutional  imperative,   though  that 
view  subordinates  religion  to  irreligion.    Needless  to  say, 
religious  day  care  centers  that  want  to  preserve  their  religious 
distinctive  will  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with  federally 
subsidized  child  care  centers. 
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We  see  no  justification  for  discriminating  against  parents  who 
take  Scripture  seriously  in  raising  their  children,  and  for  whom 
strictly  secular  child  care  is  woefully  inadequate.  Such 
discrimination  against  parents  with  religious  convictions  who 
entrust  their  children  to  church-based  child  care  seems 
especially  unseemly  in  a  nation  whose  very  motto  is         God  We 
Trust.**    In  any  event,  legislation  incorporating  tax  credits  can 
easily  be  structured  to  avoid  any  ostensible  constitutional 
problems. 

To  sum  up: 

o       Any  bill  which  restricts  parental  choice  to  licensed 
professional  care  providers,  thus  excluding  trusted  relatives, 
friends,  or  neighbors,  cannot  be  considered  a  pro-family  bill 

o       Any  bill  which  provides  benefits  for  two-income  families, 
and  denies  them  to  parents  who  make  do  with  much  lower  income  to 
care  for  children  at  home,  cannot  be  considered  a  pro-familv 
bill.  ^ 

o       Any  bill  which  provides  benefits  for  patrons  of  commercial 
day  care  centers  and  denies  them  to  parents  who  for  religious 
conviction  choose  day  care  where  religious  and  moral  training  is 
part  of  the  service,  cannot  be  considered  a  pro-family  bill. 
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The  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs  is  composed  of 
representatives  from  eight  national  cooperating  Baptist 
conventions  and  conferences  i.n  the  United  States.    They  are: 
American  Baptist  Churches  in  the  U.S.A.;  Baptist  General 
Conference;  National  Baptist  Convention  of  America;  National 
Daptist  Convention,  U.S.A.,  Inc.;  North  American  Baptist 
Conference;  Progressive  National  Baptist  Convention,  Inc.; 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  General  Conference;  and  Southern  Baptist 
Convention.    These  groups  have  a  current  membership  of  nearly  30 
million.     Because  of  the  congregational  autonomy  of  individual 
Baptist  churches,  however,  the  Baptist  Joint  Committee  does  not 
purport  to  speak  for  all  Baptists. 

Through  a  concerted  witness  in  public  affair^,  the  Baptist 
Joint  Committee   (hereinafter  BJC)  seeks  to  give  corporate  and 
visible  expression  to  religious  liberty  for  all  people,  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  as  the  Institutional  guarantor  of 
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that  liberty,  and  the  relevance  of  Christian  concerns  to  public 
life.    It  is  the  position  of  the  BJC  that  both  H.R.30  and  H.R.3 
have  signigicant  implications  for  church-state  separation  and, 
therefore,  for  religious  liberty.    Because  child  care  in  general 
is  not  within  the  program  assignment  of  the  BJC,  we  will  limit 
our  comments  to  the  substantial  church-state  questions  raised  by 
these  bills. 


A.  The  Act  for  Better  Child  Care  Services  {H.R.30) 

The  unique  combination  of  education  and  social  welfare 
services  presented  by  child  care  has  caused  uncertainty  in  the 
Congress  as  to  whether  religious  providers  can  receive  grants  and 
contracts  without  violating  the  First  Amendment.     Until  recently, 
the  Supreme  Coun:  had  given  little  guidance  on  the  issue,  but  the 

x988  decision  of  Bowen  v.  Kendr ick,    U.S.   ,  108  S.Ct. 

2562,  addressed  a  hybrid  program  of  education  and  social  welfare 
much  like  child  care.     In  fact,  one  of  the  services  funded  under 
the  Adolescent  Family  Life  Act  at  issue  in  Kendrick  was  child 
care.     Also  included  were  counseling,  pregnancy  testing,  prenatal 
care,   transportation,  and  other  social  welfare  services. 

The  Court's  opinion,  written  by  the  Chief  Justice, 
distinguished  between  "pervasively  sectarian"  institutions  (e.g., 
churches,  synagogues,  and  parochial  schools)  and  those 
institutions  that  are  merely  religiously  affiliated  (e.g., 
colleges,   universities,  community  centers,  and  church  charities) 
in  determining  whether  the  program  as  applied  would  be 
constitutionally  infirm.     While  the  religiously  affiliated 
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institutions  were  deemed  eligible  to  participate  on  an  equal 
basis  with  their  nonsectarian  counterparts,  the  Court  at  three 
separate  points  in  the  opinion  indicated  that  pervasively 
sectarian  institutions  would  be  disqualified  from  participating. 

A  broad  interpretation  of  Kendrick  suggests  that  churches 
and  Other  pervasively  sectarian  institutions  are  disqualified 
altogether  from  receiving  federal  giants  and/or  contracts.     It  is 
even  more  likely  that  this  view  would  prevail  when  the  activity 
to  be  funded  includes  an  educational  component,  as  does  child 
care. 

A  narrow  interpretation  suggests  that  it  is  possible  for 
pervasively  sectarian  institutions  to  participate  in  such 
programs  as  long  as  adequate  safeguards  are  included  to  prevent 
(1)  a  primary  effect  that  advances  or  inhibits  religion,  and  (2) 
excessive  entanglement  between  church  and  state.    See  Lemon  v. 
Kurtzman/  403  U.S.  602  (1971).     A  mere  prohibition  against 
sectarian  purposes  and  activities  is  an  insufficient 
constitutional  safeguard,  as  such  a  provision  also  was  included 
in  the  Adolescent  Family  Life  Act. 

H.R.30  would  appear  to  require  at  least  four  additions  in 
order  to  pass  constitutional  muster  —  and  even  then  the  problems 
associated  with  providing  grants  and  contracts  to  pervasively 
sectarian  institutions  may  be  insurmountable.    The  four  required 
additions  are: 

(1)  An  absolute  prohibition  against  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  religion  in  hiring  child  care  workers.     Aosent  such 
a  prohibition,   the  provision  forbidding  sectarian  purposes 
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and  activities  is  rendered  unenEorceable.    Any  serious  at- 
tempt to  monitor  church  child  care  programs  to  ensure  that 
public  funds  will  not  be  used  to  advance  religion  almost 
certainly  would  run  afoul  of  the  First  Amendment's  injunc- 


religion.    Only  if  the  recipient  organization  surrenders 
control  over  the  religious  beliefs  of  its  child  care  staff 
does  the  risk  of  inculcation  become  minimal. 

(2)  A  separate  system  of  accounting  for  all  funds  received 
through  government  grants  or  contracts.     Comingling  federal 
tax  dollars  with  the  general  funds  of  the  church  again  runs 
afoul  of  the  constitutional  prohibition  against  excessive 
entanglement  between  government  and  religion.     The  require- 
ment of  a  separate  corporation  to  receive  these  funds  (as 
HUD  requires  for  3202  housing  and  its  many  programs  for 
sheltering  the  homeless)  may  be  the  best  approach  to  this 
aspect  of  the  problem. 

(3)  A  prohibition  against  capital  improvements  to  properties 
owned  by  pervasively  sectarian  institutions.    We  are  aware 
of  no  federal  court  decision  upholding  the  use  of  government 
funds  to  improve  buildings  that  are  used  for  both  secular 
and  sectarian  activities, 

(4)  A  requirement  that  a  separate  teaching  staff  be  employed 
in  any  before-  or  after-school  program  at  a  parochial 
school.    The  Community  Education  program  at  issue  in  Grand 
RaPi<38  V.  Ball,  473  U.S.  373  (1985),  utilized  parochial 
school  teachers  in  an  after  school  program  of  purely  secular 
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instruction.    By  a  vote  of  7-2  (Justice  O'Connor 
concurring),  the  Court  found  that  the  program  had  the 
impermissible  effect  of  advancing  religion.     (One  also  might 
interpret  Grand  Rapids,  supra,  and  Aguilar  v.  Felton,  473 
U»S.  402  (1985),  as  requiring  any  child  care  services 
offered  to  parochial  school  students  to  be  provided  off 
campus* ) 

B.  The  Child  Developaent  and  Education  Act  of  1989  (H.R.3) 
Although  a  significant  improvement  over  H.R,30,  H.R.3 
suffers  from  similar  church-state  maladies.     In  order  to  protect 
the  bill  from  constitutional  challenge,   the  BJC  again  would 
suggest  the  following: 

(1)  Report  language  that  makes  clear  that  Head  Start's  anti- 
discrimination provision  contained  in  42  U.S.C,  3  9849S  will 
continue  to  be  interpreted  as  prohibiting  religious 
discrimination  in  employment. 

(2)  A  separate  system  of  accounting  for  all  funds  recei/ed 
through  government  grants  or  contracts. 

(3)  A  prohibition  against  capital  improvements  to  properties 
owned  by  pervasively  sectarian  institutions. 

(4)  A  requirement  that  a  separate  teaching  staff  be  employed 
in  any  before-  or  after-school  program  at  a  parochial 
school . 


C.  Public  Policy 

The  BJC  questions  the  validity  of  any  federal  child  care 
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program  that  provides  grants  and  contracts  to  pervasively 

sectarian  institutions.     In  addition  to  containing  potentially 

insuriaountable  constitutional  problems,  such  an  approach  seems  to 

be  extraordinarily  poor  public  policy.     Congress,  understandably, 

may  wish  to  assist  parents  whose  children,  by  choice  or 

necessity,  will  attend  church  child  care  centers;  but  government 

subsidies  to  those  centers  are  not  the  answer.     To  the  contrary, 

churches  will  be  enticed  into  "secularizing"  their  child  care 

programs  and  sul»ttitting  to  significant  governmental  regulation  in 

order  to  serve  the  poor  more  effectively.    The  drawbacks  of  this 

approach  were  recognized  by  our  largest  member  denouii nation,  the 

Southern  Baptist  Convention,   in  its  1988  Resolution  on 

Institutional  Childcare: 

Be  it  .   .   .  RESOLVED,  That  we  urge  Southern  Baptist 
churches  to  conduct  their  childcare  programs  as  ministries 
of  the  local  church  or  through  cooperation  cimong  churches, 
without  financing  from  the  federal  government;  and 

Be  it  further  RESOTiVED,  That  we  urge  that  any  program  of 
childcare  include  adeq.'ate  safeguards  to  maintain  the 
separation  of  church  anu  state;  and 

Be  it  finally  RESOLVED,  That  Southern  Baptists  should 
become  informed  about  the  details  of  any  proposed 
legislation  which  might  promise  financial  support  for 
[church]  childcare  services,  being  aware  that  such  subsidies 
are  unwise  and  could  hinder  institutions  from  having  a 
distinctive  Christian  witness. 

A  far  better  approach  would  be  to  limit  grants  and  contracts 
to  nonsectarian  institutions  and  to  provide  whatever  assistance 
goes  to  families  who  utilize  religious  providers  through  the  tax 
code.     Obviously,  any  tax  break  could  not,  end  should  not,  be 
limited  to  these  families  but  would  be  available  to  all  families 
who  purchase  nonsubsidized  care  —  whether  sectarian  or 


nonsectarian,  family  or  center  based.    Another  option  would  be  to 
provide  tax  benefits  to  all  families  with  preschool-age  children 
regardless  of  whether  they  purchase  child  care  services.  These 
benefits  would  not  be  available,  of  course,  to  families  utilizing 
subsidized  child  care« 

Conclusion 

If  Congress  insists  upon  providing  grants  and  contracts  to 
pervasively  sectarian  institutions,  it  should  do  so  cognizant  of 
the  risks  involved.    At  a  minimum,   the  constitutional  safeguards 
set  forth  in  parts  A  and  B  should  be  enacted  and  maintained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Oliver  S.  Thomas 
Ger eral  Counsel 
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The  Honorable  Augustus  F.  Hawkins 
Chalraian,  Coomlttee  on  Education  and  Labor 
2181  Rayburn  House  Office  r-iildlig 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Hawkins: 

Enclosed  please  find  a  copy  of  written  testlnony 
which  I  wish  to  submit  for  Inclusion  In  the  record  of 
the  Comralttee  on  Education  and  Labor  hearings  related 
to  child  care  legislation. 

I  deeply  regret  that  organizations  such  as  the  one 
I  represent  which  have  significant  concerns  about  child 
care  legislation  were  not  Included  In  the  hearings. 

Sincerely  youlrs, 

■    \    I  \ 


Richard  D.  Land 
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My  name  is  Richard  D.  Land,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Christian  Life  Commission  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  is  the  largest  Protestant 
denomination  in  the  United  States,     it  is  composed  of 
approximately  37,000  cooperating  churches  which  have  about  14.8 
million  members.    The  Christian  Life  Commission  is  the  agency  of 
the  Convention  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  expressing  to 
politicial  leaders  of  our  nation  particular  viewpoints  embraced 
by  Southern  Baptists. 

The  emergence  of  the  child  care  debate  at  the  national  level 
in  the  last  two  years  is  an  encouraging  development.     It  is  time 
to  acknowledge  that  America  is  selectively  unkind  to  many  of  its 
children. 

•  The  number  of  America's  children  who  live  m  poverty  is  a 
national  scandal.     Approximately  one  child  in  five  in  America  is 
a  member  of  a  family  living  in  poverty, 

•  The  percent  of  America's  children  who  live  in  single-parent 
homes  is  tragic.     Over  6  million  families  with  children  were 
headed  by  a  single  parent.    About  90  percent  of  these  households 
are  headed  by  single  females,  who  have  a  median  annual  income 
near  $14,000. 

Our  nation  needs  to  do  more  for  its  children. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  there  is  great  diversity  among  the 
proposals  to  address  the  needs  of  America's  children.    This  is 
obviously  true  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  child  care. 

The  constituency  which  I  serve  expresses  itself  on  moral  and 
social  issues  through  resolutions  adopted  at  annual  meetings  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.     Our  1988  Convention  adopted  a 
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resolution  on  child  care  legislation.    While  we  have  had 
consideraole  diversity  within  our  midst  on  many  issues  in  recent 
years^  this  resolution  was  adopted  without  any  apparent 
opposition  being  expressed. 

Our  perspective  on  child  care  proposals  consists  of  thrse 
criteria  for  evaluation.     It  is  not  a  proposal  as  such,  but 
criteria  for  evaluating  proposals.    These  criteria  are  as 
follows: 

•  Does  the  proposal  emphasize  a  tax  incentive  approach  to  the 
problem? 

•  Does  the  proposal  emphasize  state  and  local  as  opposed  to 
federal  regulation? 

•  Does  the  proposal  target  the  benefits  to  those  demonstrably 
in  need  of  new  assistance? 

I  shall  elaborate  on  each  of  the  three  criteria. 
Does  the  proposal  emphasize  a  tax  incentive  approach  to  the 
problem? 

The  child  care  issue  is  a  social  issue,  but  it  is,  first  and 
foremost,  a  family  issue.    The  most  meaningful  federal  role  in 
dealing  with  the  need  for  child  care  is  to  enable  the  families  of 
America  to  care  for  their  own. 

There  is  a  nervousness  among  many  of  America's  families 
about  social  influences  upon  our  children.     Many  of  our 
constituents  are  among  this  number.    Our  society  is  one  with 
regretable  levels  of  abuse,  violence  and  addiction. 

One  way  that  many  parents  choose  to  prepare  their  children 
to  deal  with  he  complexities  of  growing  up  is  to  provide  home- 
based  child  care.    These  parents  believe  that  the  development  of 
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values  in  early  childhood  will  provide  a  more  stable  personality 
as  the  child  mature/5  and  eventually  enters  the  public  domain  of 
education* 

I  would  not  argue  that  it  should  be  a  social  policy  to 
dissuade  parents  to  remain  out  of  the  work  force  in  order  co 
provide  home-based  child  care.    But  our  social  policies,  and 
therefore  our  tax  structures,  should  make  the  option  of  home- 
based  child  care  as  realistic  as  possible. 

About  two-thirds  of  mothers  between  18  and  44  years  of  age 
work  outside  the  home.    More  than  half  of  all  women  with  children 
younger  than  six  are  in  the  work  force,  with  that  number 
projected  to  grow  to  about  two-thirds  by  the  mid-1990s. 
Approximately  "0  percent  of  mothers  with  children  under  age  one 
work  outside  the  home. 

So  there  is  little  likelihood  that  mothers  are  going  to 
suddenly  abandon  the  work  rorce  and  remain  at  home  to  provide 
child  care.    But,   in  looking  at  the  child  care  needs  of  mothers 
who,  for  a  variety  of  reason  choose  to  work  outside  the  home,  we 
should  likewise  seek  to  make  possible  the  effective  choice  of  a 
mother  to  remain  out  of  the  labor  force  and  provide  home-based 
child  care. 

At  present,  about  40  percent  of  child  cars  for  children 
under  five  is  pi^vidod  by  relatives.     If  u.odif ications  and 
expansions  of  tax  incentives  can  provide  an  economic  base  for 
even  more  child  care  to  be  provided  within  the  family  context  for 
those  who  choose  that  form  of  child  care,  two  positive 
accomplishments  would  result:     (a)  Maximum  flexibility  would  be 
provided  in  the  most  direct  way  possible  and  without  any 
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regulatory  system  being  required^  and  (b)  some  of  the  burden  of 
seeking  new  child  care  services  would  be  alleviated. 

Additional  tax  incentives  canr  in  fact,  provide  the  option 
for  home-based  child  care.    Parents  pay  about  $3,000  a  year  per 
child  for  child  care,    if  those  children  are  in  "high-quality 
.child  care"  centers,  the  costs  are  much  higher.    The  Bush  Center 
of  Child  Development  at  Yale  has  estimated  that  high  quality  care 
ior  infants  would  be  about  $7,800  and  for  toddlers  about  $6,500. 

With  the  median  salary  for  full-time  working  women  at  about 
$16,200,  even  modest  increases  in  tax  incentives  for  hcme-based 
child  care  can  be  adequate  to  provide  the  opportunity  of  a 
meaningful  choice. 

Does  the  proposal  emphasize  state  and  local  as  opposed  to 
federal  regulation?    To  borrow  a  concept  from  jurisprudence,  does 
"zhe  issue  present  a  federal  question? 

Child  care  is,  without  question,  an  important  issue.  The 
regulation  of  child  care  is  an  essential  function  which  must  be 
performed,    America's  children  are  too  precious  to  entrust  them 
to  systems  of  care  which  are  unregulated. 

The  regulation  of  child  care  is  an  activity  which  is  best 
conducted  by  state  and  local  authorities.    These  levels  of 
authority,  by  their  proximity  and  broad  responsibility,  are  best 
situated  both  to  provide  oversight  and  to  be  responsive  related 
to  child  care  needs. 

State  regulation  related  to  child  care  is  going  to  occur. 
To  the  extent  tnat  any  federal  regulatory  role  is  developed  in 
the  area  of  child  care,  a  dual  system  of  state  and  federal 
regulation  will  exist.    Of  course,  there  are  many  areas  of  social 


life  which  have  some  element  of  dual  regulation  involved.  This 
is  true,  for  example,  of  issues  involved  in  interstate  commerce. 

An  important  question  to  be  answered  is,  what  necessary 
federal  queston  or  role  is  involved  with  child  care  that 
justifies  a  federal  system  of  regulation?    l  would  argue  that 
there  is  none. 

There  can  be  a  federal  role  which  does  not  require  federal 
regulation.    That  can  be  a  role  of  expt.nding  the  availability  of 
child  care  services  in  places  where  there  is  a  demonstrated  need. 
Financial  support  for  the  expansion  of  these  services  can  be 
accomplished  by  channeling  necessary  funds  through  existing 
regulatory  systems.    This  expediting,  enabling  role  can  be 
accomplished  through  a  system  of  state  regulation  with  greater 
efficiency  than  with  the  creation  of  an  addition  to  the  federal 
bureaucracy. 

It  would  seem  that  the  burden  of  proof  should  be  on  those 
contending  for  a  federal  system  of  regulation  to  demonstrate  that 
a  particular  federal  question,  a  particular  federal  need, 
justifies  this  new  step. 

This  is  especially  true  since  a  federal  role  of  funding  the 
development  of  now  child  care  services  could  be  handled  by 
utilizing  a  block  grant  approach. 

Does  the  proposal  target  the  benefits  to  those  demonstrably 
in  need  of  new  assistance? 

One  of  the  criticisms  offered  of  various  child  care 
proposals  is  the  claim  thac  they  will  dramatically  expand  the 
cost  of  a  new  federal  program. 

If,  for  example,  the  proposal  provides  benefits  in  the  form 
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of  new  chid  care  services  for  those  with  115  percent  of  median 
family  income  for  a  state,  a  family  in  New  Jersey  earning  $46,000 
would  qualify  for  federally  subsidized  child  care.     Under  such  a 
program,  the  benefits  are  not  targeted  toward  those  more 
economically  needy  families  in  our  society. 

Another  consequence  of  soch  an  approach,  if  not  tied  to  a 
tax  incentive  approach  to  child  care,  would  be  to  discriminate 
against  those  who  choose  homebased  child  care.    Envision,  for  the 
purposes  of  argument,  a  new  program  of  federally  subsidized  child 
care,  enacted  without  a  comparable  emphasis  on  tax  incentives. 
The  hypothetical  family  from  New  Jersey,  earning  $46,000,  would 
qualify  for  feeralJy  subsidized  child  care.    Another  family  could 
have  the  same  level  income,  based  on  the  husband's  salary  and  a 
mother  who  has  chosen  to  provide  child  care  within  the  home 
rather  than  to  work.    The  net  result  would  be  to  support  the 
federally  subsidized  program  for  the  first  family  with  the  taxes 
of  the  second  family.    Such  an  approach  would  penalize 
financially  those  families  who  choose  to  provide  home-based  child 
care. 

If  a  new  program  is,  in  fact,  established,  in  order  to  keep 
the  total  pricetag  commensurate  with  our  ability  to  fund  the 
program,  the  program  must  be  more  precisely  targeted  for  those 
families  with  income  levels  near  or  below  the  family  poverty 
level. 
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SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
June  1I1-16,  1988 


HESOLUTION  ON  INSTITUTIONAL  CHILDCARE 
wldelv"L\^f;d^*"H'"'"       '"'"'""onal  cMldcare  m  our  society  1,  being 

ra™iir^^r:et^:iiJLa^7rt\%[n^aii"r::ni^r?:':^^^^ 

governraent-approved  day  care  faoiUUes;  and  subsidize 
WHEREAS,  Sorae  of  the  legislation  proposed  would  tPnd  m  . 
"^iUes^L^r'-  "°  ''-^  ^  tharo^r^iasTeT.^:. 

c.u.."^:a^%f^:io^^s:^:p^?riLi!^ir:Jaii::ni:r:;r:^^ 

childcare  institutions  which  are  sponsored  by  churches;  and 

°n  -  a-t^:baur:r  !n-i;5:n:f  c-?[J:i-:^::!-!^^  - 
convJ^Lt°;:;t^:«^t:^:^LI^!^-.-:r--r^^8V^?r:h^v:r'' 

principal  responsibility  of  childcare  is  a  .anily  res^onmluty!  L 
.hUH^"  "^O"-*^"-  That  we  express  our  concern  about  the  need  for 

Be  it  further  RESOLVCD,  That  we  express  our  belief  that  instlfuf fon.i 

:r^:::r:ilo;:?n'™:^:r::r^  '--^  "ate'^-^^vi^n'^^ir^njoosed 
exp  j:  i5te^;;^:!^es"1Sc^^^";  "rin:e:^jv:ri°ne:d"rf"j°"  -o-- 

systen  with  a  regulatory  role  for  the"fed:ral"8o:frnL'n?:°a'„°d''"'  ' 

Be  it  further  RESOLVED,  That  we  urRC  Southern  n^r.K^^  ^ 
their  childc.re  progr..,       .lnistr!es  ff  the'       l"    u'       0  "[hro"gh'° 
cooperation  anong  churches,  without  financing  fro.  the  federal'go^^fl.nt ;  and 
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Resolution  on  Institutional  Childcare 
Page  2 

Be  it  further  RESOLVED,  That  we  urge  that  any  progran  of  childcare  include 
adequate  safeguards  to  naintain  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  and 

Be  it  finally  RESOLVED,  That  Southern  Baptists  should  become  inforaed  about 
the  details  of  any  proposed  legislation  which  night  promise  financial  support 
for  childcare  services,  being  aware  that  such  subsidies  are  unwise  and  could 
hinder  institutions  from  having  a  distinctive  Christian  witness. 


Adopted  by  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
June  114-16,  1988,  San  Antonio,  Texas 


Harold  C.  Bennett,  President  and  Treasurer 
Executive  Conwittee  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
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Testimony  of 

Americans  United  for  Separation  of  Church  and  State 

Submitted  by  Or,  Robert  L.  Maddox 
Executive  Director 
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Dear  Chairman  Hawkins  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

The  following  are  comments  by  Americans  United  for 
Separation  of  Church  and  State  on  H.R.  3,  The  Child  Development 
and  Education  Act  of  1989  as  well  as  analyses  of  The  Act  for 
Better  Child  Care  Services. 

Americans  United  is  a  41  year  old  organization  dedicated 
solely  to  the  preservation  of  the  religious  liberty  and  its  First 
Amendment  corollary,  separation  of  church  and  state.  We 
represent  through  our  membership  individuals  of  conservative  and 
1 iberal  political  persuasions  as  well  as  the  full  spectrum  of 
religious  faiths  and  nonbel  iever  s  who  are  concerned  with  the 
preservation  of  religious  freedom. 

Our  testimony  is  similar  to  the  comments  we  submitted  to  you 
earlie**  in  the  year  on  H.R.  3.  Two  analyses  of  the  ABC  Bill  that 
we  prepared  last  year  are  also  enclosed.  The  concerns  expressed 
in  the  analyses  of  last  year's  bill  apply  to  the  current 
legislation  pince  the  only  appreciable  difference  in  the  ABC  Bill 
for  Americans  United  is  the  new  church-state  language  passed  in 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee  mark-up. 

The  new  language  does  not  resolve  the  on-going  church-state 
problems.  In  fact,  the  Committee  has  succeeded  in  making  the 
bill  even  more  unconstitutional. 

For  instance,  under  section  20(b),  if  a  child  care  center 
receives  80  percent  or  more  of  its  funding  from  public  sources, 
it  could  not  discriminate  in  admissions  or  employment  on  the 
basis  of  religion.  The  threshold  of  80  percent  is  absurd. 
Whether  it  receives  one  dollar  or  80  percent  of  its  funding  from 
government,  a  church-run  child  care  center  should  not  be 
porraitted  to  discriminate  in  any  way.  If  that  center  receives  ^s 
much  as  80  percent  of  its  funding  from  tax  dollars,  it  is 
essentially  a  government  agency. 

If  a  center  receives  less  than  80  percent  of  its  funding 
from  public  sources,  it  still  should  not  be  able  to  discriminate 
on  the  basis  of  religion  in  employment.  Yet  the  regulations 
would  permit  a  church  operating  a  child  care  center  to  show 
preference  for  a  prospective  employee  who  would  already  be 
participating  on  a  regular  basis  in  other  activities  of  the 
church.  Consequently,  the  church  could  choose  whichever  church 
member  or  cur  rent  church  employee  it  wishes  over  that  of  an 
outsider  who  would  not  be  a  member  of  the  church  or  even  of  the 
denomination.  This  provision  destroys  any  meaningful  attempt  to 
avoid  employment  discrimination  in  this  Act. 


iERlC  *^^^ 


#  ^  '^^^  new  language  would  also  allow  a  church-run  child  care 

fc.  center  to  discriminate  in  admissions  for  those  slots  not  funded 

m:  by  public  money.     In  other  words,   if  a  church  operated  a  center 

accepted  government   funding   for    five  slots,    it  could  not 
discriminate  m  admissions  in  accepting  those  five  children  into 
Its  program.     But  it  would  be  free  to  discriminate  in  any  way  it 
feV-  deciding  who  it  will  select  for  the  remaining  slots 

,       available.  ^ 


^1  dollars  intended  to  subsidize  services   for  a  specified 

1^  number  of  children  would  in  fact  support  the  entire  program,  not 

3ust  designated  children.  These  funds  could  not  be  separated 
from  the  support  of  the  total  program.  Not  only  would  these 
subsidies  free  up  monies  that  the  church  could  use  for  other 
purposes,  but  they  would  also  give  tacit  government  approval  of 
/^^^^^""^"^^^^y  policies  the  church  uses  in  selecting  other 
children  to  attend  the  center. 

This  language  makes  a  mockery  of  any  attempt  to  avoid 
govt-nment  support  of  discrimination  and  violates  the  spirit  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act,  which  states  that  an 
institution  receiving  funding  for  a  portion  of  its  facility 
cannot  discriminate  in  any  part  of  that  operation. 

The  ABC  Bill  would  create  a  system  of  certificates  or 
vouchers  that  parents  could  use  to  place  their  children  in 
church-run  child  care  centers.  Such  vouchers  are  the  same  as 
grants  of  federal  dollars,  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
unconstitutional  in  past  decisions.  The  only  difference  between 
this  form  of  aid  to  churches  is  that  the  parent  would  be  the 
conduit  of  the  funds  rather  than  giving  the  funds  directly  to  the 
church  as  a  grant.  We  believe  the  Court  would  declare  such  a 
provision  unconstitutional. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  problems  with  the  language. 
One  of  the  major  problems  that  continues  to  be  ignored  in  this 
debate  is  that  the  provisions  in  sections  19  and  20  of  the  ABC 
Bill  do  not  resolve  the  entanglement  problems  in  the  legislation. 
There  is  no  constitutionally  sound  way  a  stat  can  monitor  child 
care  centers  for  church-state  violations.  The  very  act  of 
monitoring  creates  an  entanglement  between  government  and  the 
participating  churches,  an  evil  against  which  the  Establishment 
Clause  of  the  First  Amendment  was  intended  to  protect.  No  amount 
of  nondiscrimination  language  will  resolve  this  problem  or  make 
this  act  constitutional. 
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Religious  education  is  a  crucial  component  of  church-run 
child  care.  Evangelization  through  this  educational  component  is 
nearly  always  the  primary  reason  why  churches  operate  child  care 
centers.  As  a  pastor  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  I 
understand  that  fact.  An  example  of  this  recently  came  to  my 
attention  when  I  was  in  San  Antonio,  Texas  to  start  a  new 
Americans  United  chapter  in  that  city. 

We  were  to  hold  our  first  chapter  meeting  in  Trinity  Baptist 
Church  in  San  Antonio,  a  large  congregation  of  approximately 
7,000  members  affiliated  with  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
As  preparation  for  the  meeting,  I  visited  the  church  in  the 
afternoon  to  set  up  the  room,  I  entered  the  educational  wing  of 
the  church,  which  extends  for  half  a  city  block.  On  weekdays  the 
educational  wing  becomes  the  church's  child  care  center. 

As  I  walked  down  the  hall,  I  saw  room  after  room  containing 
four  or  five  cribs.  At  least  two  child  care  workers  per  room 
took  care  of  the  infants  in  those  rooms. 

As  I  walked  further  down  the  hall,  I  saw  a  room  on  the  right 
that  contained  three  sets  of  washers  and  dryers.  On  the  left  was 
a  room  with  a  full  kitchen. 

The  next  part  of  the  wing  was  the  toddler  section,  I 
noticed  it  was  "nap  time"  as  I  walked  through  the  hall.  As  I 
walked  past  each  of  the  rooms,  I  saw  five  or  six  sleeping 
children  with  two  child  care  workers  in  each  room  with  them. 

This  was  a  state  of  the  art  child  care  center.  The  rooms 
were  immaculate.  The  stark  white  walls  were  freshly  painted  and 
free  of  the  usual  scuff  marks  that  one  sees  in  any  building  where 
there  is  activity.  The  cr*,bs  and  all  the  equipment,  even  to  the 
mats  that  the  toddlers  slept  on  during  their  naps,  were  state  of 
the  art.  The  quality  of  this  center  far  exceeds  any  state  or 
federal  government  standards, 

/.s  I  left  the  church  that  afternoon,  I  noticed  outside  the 
large  numbers  of  elderly  who  were  also  leaving,  having  attended  a 
program  or  club  at  the  church  that  afternoon.  What  I  know  from 
my  own  experiences  in  churches  and  what  I  saw  at  Trinity  Baptist 
is  that  these  people's  lives  are  intertwined  in  the  church.  They 
probably  come  to  church  nearly  every  day  for  social  reasons  in 
addition  to  church  services  on  Sunday, 
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was  that  ?n''n^t"v"C?.\/Pi'"^"'  ^  ^'""^  ^"^^  'hat  afternoon 
teens  With  the?r  \%lr  \  ^^'^  ^"^^"ts  to 

teens  with  their  after  school   care  programs,   to  adults,   to  thf 
elderly.     The  church  is  an  important 'focus  in  its  r^mb^Vs  lives 
The  services  they  offer  are  an  important  part  of  th^  church's 
mission  not  only  as  social  outreach  but  to  evangelize  and  draw 
people  from  the  community  into  the  church.       ^^^"^eiize  and  draw 

r^r.fj^^^.-'^f^  I'^l^?"^^  primary  purpose   of   this  day  care 

f!ct  1/  ^^"^^^  "°  °"?  ^"  ''^^"^'^y  «=P'^"t  "0"W  refute  thil 

i  ^"^^  ""■'^  likely  that  even  though  the  fees  that 

parents  must  pay  to  place  their  children  into  Trinity child 
care  center  probably  do  not  cover  operating  costs,  the  cSSrch 
would  never  accept  tax  dollars  to  fund  this  operation. 

that  -^he^oaro^fhl^T^c^"^^  ^^"^  repeated  pardchiaid  decisions 
mission  of  thf  r-v.  v,  °^  ^"  integral  part  of  the  religious 
elementarv  .n^  =  ^"  f=<:t  many  churches  that  opirate 

elementary  and  secondary  parochial  schools  also  operate  a  dav 

is  alll"an' int/*'^  °'  l^^^^^P^^^^-  care  for  those  churches 

Trinitv  J;  '"i  ^^"^  °*  religious  mission,  as  it  is  for 

Trinity  Baptist  and  most  churches  that  offer  these  services. 

^oo^<*^  further  evidence  of  this  fact,  we  have  attached  to  tiUs 
cLe'centLI?'''''  °'  =""^="1-  ^hat  churches   use   in  their  child 

In  January,   1989  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Americans  United 
discussed  at  great  length  the  issue  of  funding°chtrd"care  as  t^!? 
as  H.R.    3  and  the   ABC  Bill.      The   Board  endorsed   a   ll<ii-  r,f 
^oZ^f'°"^  for  amendments  to  H.R.  3  that  LerBoothby,  our  legal 
.'.'r!  '^he  meeting.    Those  suggestions  follo"  Ind 

are  divided  by  Titles  as  you  divided  your  ^j^^gestions  lono  and 

^^t  "  important  to  note  that  a  part  of  th't  exchange  was  a 
discussion  about  the  potential  for  Ai^ricans  United  litigating  a 
child  care  program  that  violates  the  constitutional  principle  of 
lit?aa"tinc  f„Pf"^i°"-  "^ile  the  Board  is  solidly  ?omm!i?ed  to 
iitigating   any   unconstitutional   child   care   Act  enacted  hv 

struck ^own^h  I o        A    ^^""^        ^^^^  country  if  the  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  this  kind  of  program,  as  few  doubt  it  would. 

Chanti'r  f^^"^^  could  be  the  same  as  we  experienced  in  the 
SnitP^^o  ^  ^Vt"^"".  ^^^n  court's  decision   in  Americans 

United's  suit.  Grand  Rapids  v.  R;i11  473  U.S.  373  (1985)  (and  in 
its  companion  case,  Atguilar  y.  Felton  473  U.S.  402  (1985))  that 
Chapter  1  funds  coo Id  not  be  used  in  parochial  schools. 
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If  you  will  recall,  in  that  pair  of  cases  the  Court  struck 
dowr\  the  use  of  Chapter  I  funds  and  other  state  funds  in 
parochial  schools,  resulting  in  a  serious  disruption  of  services 
to  students  in  those  programs.  As  with  Chapter  I,  litigation  on 
child  care  could  take  years  to  reach  the  Supreme  Court.  By  that 
time  a  national  program  of  child  care  would  likely  be  well 
established.  A  similar  Court  decision  as  was  handed  down  in 
Chapter  I  could  xesult  in  the  same  kind  of  disruption  of  services 
in  child  care  as  happened  in  the  Chapter  I  program.  The  Board's 
preference,  of  course,  is  that  Congress  create  a  constitutionally 
sound  program  of  child  care  funding  and  avoid  any  litigation. 

The  Board  was  also  concerned  about  Head  Start.  All  of  the 
Board  members  were  aware  that  it  has  been  a  successful  program 
but  were  equally  cognizant  of  some  serious  constitutional  flaws 
in  its  provisions.  The  potential  for  litigation  of  that  program 
was  a  part  of  the  discussion.  But  their  preference,  again,  was 
that  the  Committee  create  a  program  that  was  constitutionally 
sound,  ruling  out  the  need  for  litigation  and  the  resulting 
disruption  of  services  from  a  Supreme  Court  decision. 

Consequently,  our  review  of  the  bill  follows  with  a 
discussion  of  its  provisions  that  could  create  some  church^state 
problems  and  some  sucgestions  for  remedying  those  problems. 


TITLE  I  -  EXPANDED  HEAD  START 

In  examining  Title  I  utilizing  the  Head  Start  Act,  we  found 
that  the  following  provisions  might  run  afoul  of  past  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that  would  be  applied  to  the  type  of  assistance 
proposed  in  H.R.  3. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  Head  Start  Act,  as  utilized  in 
Title  I  of  this  bill,  does  not  contain  statutory  guarantees 
prohibiting  use  of  any  funds  for  sectarian  programs.  This 
particularly  disturbs  us  in  light  of  the  fact  that  it  is  clear 
sectarian  organizations  could  be  designated  as  Head  Start 
agencies. 
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^"f  ^""f  concerned  that  there  are  no  prohibitions  against  use 
ot  federal  funds  for  sectarian  purposes  even  though  42  U  S  C 
of^'^  ^^^^  imposes  certain  administrative  requirements  and 
standards  on  a  Head  start  agency.  This  section/  for  instance, 
among  other  things,  seeks  to  eliminate  any  partisan  political 
bias,  personal  or  family  favoritism,  financial  conflicts  of 
il'^f.?!^  '   f  Picketiag,   protest,  or  other  direct  action  in 

violation  of  law.  If  the  above  prohibitions  are  a  part  of  this 
legislation,  so  should  prohibitions  against  violation  of  non- 
establishment  principles  proscribed  by  the  First  Amendment. 

A  clause  in  42  U.S.C.  Section  9849  contains  a  prohibition 
against  discrimination  in  a  Head  3tart  program,  it  provides  that 
S  tarf'^oo^am^  ^^^P^^/^^i  V^. ies  in  thi  operation  (of  a  Head 
start  program)  will  discriminate  with  respect  to  any  such 
program,  project  or  activity  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  aex,  political  affiliation,  or  beliefs  "  We 
r^li«rL    1  section,  with  only  the  word  "creed-  to  indicate 

nlri^^  ^r^i  f-r}^^^^^^^^  prohibit  discrimination  in  this  area, 
needed.  Prohibitions  against  religious  discrimination  are 

nr^^JJ"  should  be  noted  that  chu  r  ch -af  f  i  I  iated  ore-school 
^ln?^rr  three-and  four -year -olds  are  used  ^ to  stress 

sectarian  beliefs       Examples  of  this  can  be  found  in  excerpts 
u    t.^''^®';*'^^^  Curriculum  Guide   issued  by   the  Lutheran 
Church    Missouri  Synod.      It  may  also  be   found  i^  an  articll  by 
James  W.  Fowler  entitled  "Psychological  Perspectives  on  the  Faith 
Development  of  Children, -  which  is  published  by  the  UniteS  stages 
Catholic  Conference  m  a  book  entitled  "Catechism:    Realities  and 
Visions  —  a  Synopsis  on  the  Catechesis  of  Children  and  Youth- 
Americans   United   is  aware   tuat  significantly  alterina 
provisions   of   the   Head  start    program  would  be  difficult 
anr^/r;."^^^!  fi^^^  already  has  serious  constitutional  problems 
and  faces  a  likely  court  challenge   in   the  future.     with  the 
reauthorization  of   that  program  coupled  with  child  care  in  H  R 
3,  churches  will  continue  to  be  utilized  and  will  promote  their 

^r'^.^n?  u  A^.^'^l^''^'^''^:^'  .  therefore  seems  imperative  now  to 
protect  Head  Start,  making  it  constitutionally  sound  by  including 
t^t^^L'''  P^°\i*^^t^ons  against  funding  any  part  of  the  program 
that  is  sectarian  in  character.  h'^^*^^"' 
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TITLE  II  -  SCHOOL-BASED  CHILD  CARE  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Title  II  of  H.R.  3,  providing  child  care  through  the  use  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  we  believe 
would  minimize  church-state  problems.  Our  belief,  however,  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  this  portion  of  the  legislation 
confines  grants  only  to  a  local  education  agency  (LEA),  that  is, 
a  local  school  board  with  the  additional  proviso  that  the  local 
educational  agency  is  permitted  to  make  "grants  to  or  contracts 
with  other  public  entities  that  provide  child  care  and  early 
childhood  development  programs."  We  understand  this  proviso 
permits  grants  and  contracts  to  go  to  the  LEA  and  some  other 
governmental  bodies  —  not  sectarian  organizations. 

Black* s  Law  Dictionary  defines  the  phrase  "public  agency" 
as:  "A  department  or  agency  of  government  which  has  official  or 
quasi-official  status.  An  Administrative  body."  We  would  feel 
more  comfortable  and  suggest  you  include  in  your  bill  such  a 
definition  of  the  phrase  "public  agency." 

There  have  also  been  instances  where  public  agencies  have 
utilized  the  facilities  of  sectarian  organizations  and  have,  in 
fact,  entered  into  operational  arrangements  with  such 
organizations  for  educational  purposes.  Because  of  that  histcry, 
we  believe  that  provisions  should  be  added  to  the  bill  preventing 
such  arrangements  with  sectarian  organizatic.:3. 

TITLE  III  -  INFANT  AND  TODDLER  CHILD  CARE 

This  portion  of  the  bill  seeks  to  utilize  previous 
legislation  found  in  42  U.S.C.  Sections  9871-9877.  Those 
sections,  which  provide  grants  to  states  for  planning, 
development  of  dependent  care  programs  and  for  other  purposes,  is 
the  vehicle  in  H.R.  3  to  provide  child  care  for  low-income 
families  with  children  up  to  age  three. 

Eliminated  in  the  bill  are  sections  19  and  20  found  in  last 
year's  ABC  bill,  which  specifically  prohibited  the  use  of  funds 
for  sectarian  purposes  with  additional  detailed  proscriptions 
concerning  discrimination. 
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Although  this  aspect  of  the  bill  deals  only  with  children 
under  three  years  of  age^  we  believe  it  to  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  give  federal  funds  to  church-operated  child  care  programs. 
There  seems  to  be  an  assumption  by  some  that  because  only 
children  up  to  age  three  would  be  included  under  Title  III  that 
the  care  is  merely  custodial  and  that  there  is  no  educational 
aspect  to  the  program  for  these  children. 

In  fact,  many  church-operated  child  care  programs  utilize 
even  the  pre-three  year  old  aspect  of  their  program  to  teach 
religion,  to  evangelize  and  to  f-rnel  children  into  the  church 
school  educational  programs.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Eugene  M.  Grpliam  of  the  Faithway  Baptist  Church, 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  in  a  der.osition  taken  in  that  case,  which  is 
pending  in  a  Michigan  Circuit  Cour^..  A  copy  of  the  pertinent 
part  of  that  testimony  is  attached. 

Last  year  Americans  United  opposed  the  ABC  Bill  because  of 
its  serious  constitutional  problems.  Unfortunately,  in  our 
opinionr  thic  section  of  h.R.  3  is  also  seriously  flawed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  non-establishment  proscriptions  of  the  Firs*- 
Amendment. 

In  addition  to  the  comments  that  were  previously  made  to 
last  year's  ABC  bill,  copies  of  which  are  appended,  we  also  want 
to  mention  problems  we  see  with  the  portion  of  this  bill  that 
permits  grants  of  up  to  $250,000  to  a  single  eligible  child  care 
provider.  it  also  reserves  one  percent  of  the  amount  available 
each  fiscal  year  to  be  distributed  on  a  compe«^:tive  basis  to 
business  and  eligible  child  care  providers  jointly." 

In  the  distribution  of  funds  there  is  the  concept  of  making 
an  equitable  distribution  among  the  various  types  of  child  care 
providers.  It  appears  to  us  that  not  only  will  sectarian 
organizations  participate  in  the  program,  but  the  anting  of 
those  funds  may  not  be  uniformly  distributed.     The  result  would 


agency  official.  This  only  compounds  EstabHshmen"t  ^Cla^e 
concerns  which  were  present  in  the  last  year's  ABC  bill. 
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Furthermore ,  this  portion  of  the  bill  permi ts  grants  and 
low- interest  loans  to  both  existing  and  potential  fami ly  child 
care  providers  and  nonprofit  child  care  providers  and  permits 
these  funds  to  be  used  to  make  renovations  and  improvements  to 
existing  facilities.  There  is  a  caveat  that  "if  such  provider  is 
a  sectarian  agency  or  organization,  the  renovation  or  repair  is 
necessary  to  bring  such  facility  into  compliance  with  health  and 
safety  requirements  imposed  by  this  subchapter.** 

We  fail  to  see  that  thi s  restriction  comes  even  close  to 
satisfying  First  Amendment  Bstabl ishrtCnt  Clause  prohibitions. 
The  only  effect  of  this  language  would  be  to  underscore  the  fact 
that  sectarian  organizations  may  receive  federal  funds  to  improve 
their  religious  facilities. 

The  bill  fails  to  prohibit  in  any  way  the  utilization  of  the 
federal  funds  provided  under  this  Title  for  sectarian  purposes 
since  the  only  prohibitions  referred  to  are  those  found  in 
section  659R.  That  provision  states  that  **';ection  654,  655,  65^, 
and  657  of  the  Head  Start  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9849-9852)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  this  subchapter  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
jame  manner  as  such  sections  apply  with  respect  to  such  Act.** 

Nothing  in  those  sections  in  any  way  prohibits  the  use  of 
funds  for  sectarian  purposes.  Section  9849(a)  does  prohibit 
discrimination  based  on  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  sex, 
political  affiliation,  or  beliefs.  As  we  said  earlier  in  our 
comments,  we  do  not  believe  the  word  **creed*'  sufficiently 
describes  religion  to  prohibit  discrimination  in  this  area. 

Section  98-<9(b)  prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
oender  and  pro»;ides  for  enforcement  of  t'  is  provision.  Section 
9849(c)  prohibits  discrimination  b^^ed  upon  handicapping 
conditions  ds  a  basis  for  denial  of  financial  assistance. 

Section  9850  is  a  limitation  with  respect  to  certain 
unlawful  activities  but  relates  only  to  planning,  initiating, 
participating  in,  or  otherwise  aiding  or  assisting  in  the  conduct 
of  any  unlawful  demonstration,  rioting  or  civil  disturbance. 


Section  9851  is  a  prohibition  concerning  political 
activities.  Section  9852  deals  only  with  advanced  funding  and 
contains  no  restrictions  as  to  use  of  funds. 


to  «vll1n^"i^  1°  "^''^  i*-^-  2  constitutionally  sound  would  be 

recioilnts  of  ^h.V"*"^/  /"^  ^^^tarian    organizations  ai 

orS^^^^rctr\^\\^e/chtld°^carVere^'*"^  lin-itations 
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1.  Establish  a  separate  corporation  to  govern   the  child 

2.  Hire  separate  teaching  and  support  staffs; 

3.  Move  the  child  care  center  off  church  premises. 

4.  Conduct  admissions  and  hiring  on  a  non- 

discriminatory basis. 

Though  child  care  is  not  one  of  Americans  United's  issues 
we  recognize  that  passage  of  a  child  care  bill   is  crucial  for 
soun'd  bU  interest   is  to  see  that  a  constitutionaUy 

on  «n  i  K^,^^^^  =hild  care  services  will  be  provided 

need    it^  and    .^o'   """f^s^i^.i-^tory  basis  for  all   families  who 

inte'r.upted"by  l?tig'a:ion!^°'^'^°"    °'   '""''^  - 


